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MACLEOD    or    DARE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    SIX  BOYS  OF   DABE. 

The  son  had  sunk  beliind  the  lonely  western  seas  ;  XJlva,  and 
.  LuDga,  and  the  Dutchman's  Cap  had  grown  dark  on  the  darkenîng 
^  vaters  ;  and  the  smooth  Atlantic  swell  was  booming  along  the 
sombre  caves;  but  up  hère  in  Castle  Dare — on  the  high  and 
rocky  coast  of  Mull — the  great  hall  was  lit  with  such  a  blaze  of 
candies  as  Castle  Dare  had  but  rarely  seen.  And  yet  there  were 
no  grand  festivities  going  forward;  for  there  were  only  three 
people  seated  at  one  end  of  the  long  and  narrow  table  ;  and  the 
banquet  that  the  faithful  Hamish  had  provided  for  them  was  of 
the  most  frugal  kind.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  an  old  lady, 
with  silvery-white  hair  and  proud  and  fine  features.  It  would 
hâve  been  a  keen  and  haughty  face  but  for  the  unutterablo 
sadness  of  the  eyes — ^blue-grey  eyes  under  black  eye-lashes,  that 
rnust  hâve  been  beautiful  enough  in  her  youth,  but  were  now 
dimmed  and  wom,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  world's  sorrow  had 
been  too  much  for  the  proud,  high  spirit.  On  the  right  of  Lad  y 
Madeod  sat  the  last  of  her  six  sons,  Xeith  by  name,  a  tall, 
«parely-built,  sinewy  young  fellow,  with  a  sun-tannod  cheek  and 
crisp  and  curling  hair  ;  and  with  a  happy  and  careless  look  in 
hifl  deai  eyes  and  about  his  môuth  that  rather  blinded  one  to 
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the  firm  lines  of  his  fâce.  Glad  youth  slione  tliere  ;  and  thé 
health  begotten  of  hard  exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  What 
was  life  to  him  but  a  laugh,  so  long  as  there  was  a  prow  to  cleave 
the  plunging  seas,  and  a  glass  to  piek  ont  the  branching  /intlers  * 
far  away  araid  the  mists  of  the  corrie  î  To  please  his  mother, 
on  this  the  last  night  of  his  being  at  home,  he  wore  the  kilt  ; 
and  he  had  hung  his  hvùad  blue  bonnet,  with  its  sprig  of  Juniper 
—the  badge  of  the  clan — on  the  top  of  one  of  the  niany  pikes 
and  halberds  that  stood  by  the  great  fireplace.  Opposite  him, 
on  the  old  lad/s  left  hand,  sat  his  cousin,  or  ratlier  half-cousin, 
the  plain-featured  but  large-hearted  Janet,  whom  the  poor 
people  abôùt  that  neighbourhood  regarded  as  being  something 
more  ihan  any  mère  mortal  woman.  If  there  had  been  any 
yonng  artist  among  that  Celtic  peasantry  fired  by  religions 
enthusiasm  to  paint  the  face  of  a  Madonna,  it  would  hâve  been 
the  plain  features  of  Janet  Macleod  he  would  hâve  dreamed  about 
and  striven  to  transfer  to  his  canvas.  Her  eyes  were  fine,  it  is 
true  :  they  were  honest  and  tender  ;  they  were  not  unlike  the  eyes 
of  the  grand  old  lady  who^  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  but, 
unlike  h.ers,  they  were  not  weighted  with  the  sorrow  of  years. 

'^Itisa  dark  houryou  hâve  chosen  to  go  away  froiû  your 
home/'  said'the  mother;  and  the  lean  hand,  resting  on  the  table 
b^oro  her,  trembled  somewhat. 

'*Why,  mother,"  the  young  man  said  lightly,  "you  know  I 

fttii  to  hâve  Captain 's  cabin  as  fer  as  Greenock  ;  and  there 

will  be  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  put  the  kilt  away,  before  I  am 
seen  by  the  peojle.** 

^*  Ohj  Keith  !  "  his  cousin  cried — for  she  was  trying  to  be  vety 
cheerful  too.     "  Do  you  say  that  you  are  ashamed  of  the  tartan  1  *' 

"  Ashamed  of  the  tartan  !  "  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  *<  Is  there 
a&y  one  who  has  been  broùght  up  at  Dare  who  is  likely  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  tartan  )  When  I  am  ashamed  of  the  tartan  I 
will  put  a  pigeon's  f eather  in  my  cap,  as  the  new  suaicheantas  of 
this  branch  of  Clann  Leoid.  But  then,  my  good  Janet^  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  taking  my  rifle  and  the  dogs  through  the  streets 
olLondon  as  of  wearing  the  kilt  in  the  south." 

The  old  lady  paid  no  heed.  Her  hands  were  now  clasped 
b«fore  her.    There  was  sad  thinkiag  in  her  eyes. 
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"  You  are  the  last  of  my  six  .boys,"  said  slie,  "  and  you  are 
going  away.  from  me  too.*' 

"  Now,  now,  mother,"  said  he,  **  you  inust  not  make  so  much 
»  of  a  holiday.     You  would  not  hâve  mo  always  at  Dare  1    You 
know  that  no  good  cornes  of  a  stay-at-liome." 

She  knew  the  pioyerb.     Her  pther  sons  had  not  been  stay-at* 
homes.     What  had  corne  to  them  1 

Of  Torquil,  the  eldest,  the  traveller,  the  dare-devil,  the  grave 
is  unknown;  but  the  story  of  how  he  met  his  death,  in  far 
Arizona,  came  years  after  to  England,  and  to  Castle  Dare.  He 
8old  his  life  dearly,  as  became  one  of  his  race  and  name.  When 
his  attendants  found  a  band  of  tweuty  Apaches  riding  down  on 
them,  the  cowards  unhitched  the  mules  and  galloped  off; 
leaving  him  to  confront  the  savages  by  himself.  One  of  tbcsc, 
more  coursions  than  his  fellows,  advanced  and  drew  his  arrow 
to  the  barb  :  the  next  second  he  uttered  a  yell,  and  rolled  from 
his  saddle  to  the  ground,  shot  through  the  hcart  Macleod 
seized  this  instant,  when  the  savages  were  terror-stricken  by  the 
précision  of  the  white  man*s  weapons,  to  rolreat  a  few  yards  and 
get  behind  a  mesquit  tree.  Hère  he  was  pretty  well  sheltered 
from  the  arrows  that  they  sent  in  clouds  about  him  ;  while  he 
succeeded  in  killing  other  two  of  his  enemies  who  had  ventured 
to  approach.  At  last  they  rode  off;  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
would  be  permitted  to  rejoîn  his  dastardly  comradcs.  But  the 
Lidians  had  only  gone  to  windward  to  set  the  tall  grass  on  fire  ; 
and  presently  he  had  to  scramble,  bumt  and  blinded,  up  the 
tree,  where  he  was  an  easy  mark  for  their  arrows.  Fortunafcely, 
when  he  f ell,  he  was  dead  :  this  was  the  story  told  by  some 
friendly  Indians  to  a  party  of  white  men,  and  subsequently 
.  bronght  home  to  Castle  Dare. 

The  next  four  of  the  sons  of  Dare  were  soldiers,  as  most  of  the 
Madeods  of  that  family  had  been.  And  if  you  ask  about  the 
graves  of  Eoderick  and  Eonald,  what  is  one  to  say)  They  are 
known,  and  yet  unknown.  The  two  lads  were  in  one  of  the 
Highland  régiments  that  served  in  the  Crimea.  They  both  lie 
bmied  on  the  bleak  plains  outside  Sebastopol.  And  if  the 
mémorial  stonee  put  up  to  them  and  their  brother  officers  are 
fitiling  iuto  ruin  and  deç^y — ^if  the  very  graves  hâve  been  xiUed 

bs 
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— liow  is  England  to  lielp  that  î    England  is  tlie  poorest  country 

in  tbe  world     There  was  a  talk  some  two  or  three  years  ago  of 

putting  up  a  monument  on  Catlicart  Hill  to  the  Englislimen 

•Nvho  died  in  Ihe  Ciimea;  and  that  at  least  would  hâve  beeii 

Bome  token  of  remembrance,  even  if  we  could  not  collect  tho 
scattered  remains  of  our  slain  sons,  as  the  French  hâve  done. 

But  then  that  monument  would  hâve  cost  5000Z.     How  couhl 

England  afford  5000/.  ?    When  a  big  American  city  takes  fire, 

or  when  a  district  in  France  is  inundated,  she  can  put  her  hand 

into  her  pocket  deeply  enough  ;  but  how  can  we  expect  so  proud 

a  mother  to  think  twice  about  her  children  who  perished  in 

fighting  for  herl     Happily,  the  dead  are  independent  of  for- 

getfulness. 

Olaus  the  Fair-haired  lies  buried  in  a  jungle  on  the  African 
coast.  Ho  was  only  twenty-three  when  he  was  killed;  but 
he  knew  he  had  got  the  Victoria  Cross.  As  he  lay  dying, 
he  asked  whether  the  people  in  England  would  send  it  to 
his  mother,  showing  that  his  last  fancies  were  still  about  Castle 
Dare. 

And  Hector]  As  you  cross  the  river  at  Sadowa,  and  pass 
through  a  bit  of  forcst,  some  com-fields  begin  to  appear,  and 
thèse  stretch  away  up  to  the  heights  of  Chlum.  Along  the 
ridge  there,  by  the  side  of  the  wood,  are  many  mounds  of  earth. 
Over  the  grave  of  Hector  Macleod  is  no  proud  and  pathetic 
inscrijjtion  such  as  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  the  young 
lieutenant  who  perished  at  Gravelotte — Er  ruht  sanft  in 
wiedererl^ampfter  Deutscher  Erde  ;  but  the  young  Highland 
officer  was  well-beloved  by  his  comrades,  and  when  the  dead 
were  being  pitched  into  the  great  holes  dug  for  them,  and  when 
rude  hands  were  preparing  the  simple  record,  painted  on  a 
wooden  cross,  "  Him*  liegen  —  tapfere  Krieger^^  a  separate 
mémento  was  placed  over  the  grave  of  Under-Lieutenant  Hector 

Macleod  of  the th  Impérial  and  Eoyal  Cavalry  Régiment. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  who  had  not  inherited  the  title. 
Was  it  not  a  proud  boast  for  this  white-haired  lady  in  Mull  that 
she  had  been  the  mother  of  four  baronets  1  What  other  mother 
in  oll  the  land  could  say  as  much)  And  yet  it  was  that  that 
had  dimmed  and  saddened  the  beautiful  eyes. 
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And  now  her  youngest — ^her  Benjamin — her  best-bclovcJ — lio 
was  going  away  from  lier  too.  It  was  not  enough  that  tlie  big 
deer-forest,  the  last  of  the  possessions  of  tho  Macleods  of  Dare, 
had  been  kept  intact  for  him,  when  the  letting  of  it  to  a  rich 
Englishman  would  greatly  hâve  helped  the  failing  fortunes  of 
the  family;  it  was  not  enough  that  the  poor  people  about, 
knowing  Lady  Macleod's  wishes,  had  no  thought  of  keeping  a 
ealmon-^pear  hidden  in  the  thatch  of  their  cottages.  Salmon 
and  stag  could  no  longer  bind  him  to  the  place.  The  young 
blood  stirred.  And  when  he  asked  her  what  good  thiug  came 
of  being  a  stay-at-home,  what  could  she  say  1 

Suddenly  old  Hamish  threw  wide  the  oaken  doors  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  ;  and  there  was  a  low  roar  like  the  roaring  of  lions. 
And  then  a  young  lad,  with  the  pipes  proudly  perched  on  liis 
shoulder,  marched  in  with  a  stately  step,  and  joyous  and  shrill 
arose  the  Salute.  Three  times  he  marched  round  the  long  and 
narrow  hall,  finishing  behind  Keith  Macleod's  chair.  The 
young  man  tumed  to  him. 

"  It  was  well  played,  Donald,"  said  he,  in  the  Gaelic,  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  Skye  Collège  in  the  old  times  never  tumed 
out  a  better  pupil.  And  will  you  take  a  glass  of  whisky  now, 
or  a  glass  of  claret  1  And  it  is  a  great  pity  your  h  air  is  red  ;  or 
they  would  call  you  Donull  Dubh,  and  people  would  say  you 
were  the  bom  successor  of  the  last  of  the  MacCruimins." 

At  this  praise — imagine  telling  a  piper-lad  that  he  was  a  fit 
successor  of  the  MacCruimins,  the  hereditary  pîpers  of  the  !Mac- 
leods  ! — the  young  stripling  blushed  hot  ;  but  he  did  not  forget 
his  professional  dignity  for  ail  that.  And  he  was  so  proud  of 
Ids  good  English  that  he  replied  in  that  tongue. 

"  I  will  take  a  glass  of  the  claret  wine,  Sir  Keith,"  snid  he. 

Young  Macleod  took  up  a  horn  tumbler,  rinimed  with  silver, 
and  having  the  triple-towered  castle  of  the  Macleods  engraved  on 
it,  and  filled  it  with  wine.     He  handed  it  to  the  lad. 

"  I  drink  your  health,  Lady  Macleod,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
removed  his  cap,  "  and  I  drink  your  health,  Miss  Macleod  ;  and 
I  drink  your  health.  Sir  Keith  ;  and  I  would  hâve  a  lighter 
neart  thîs  night  if  I  was  going  with  you  away  to  England." 

lit  was  a  bold  demand. 
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"  I  cannot  take  you  with  me,  Donald  ;  the  Macleods  hâve  got 
out  of  the  "vray  of  taking  their  piper  with  them  now.  You 
must  stay  and  look  after  the  dogs." 

**  But  you  are  taking  Oscar  with  you,  Sir  Keith." 

''  Yes,  I  am.  I  must  make  sure  of  having  one  friend  with 
me  in  the  south." 

"And  I  think  I  would be  better  thMi  a  coUîe,"  muttered  the 
lad  to  himself,  as  he  moved  off  in  a  proud  and  hurt  way  towarda 
the  door,  hîs  cap  still  in  his  hand.  ' 

And  now  a  great  silence  fell  over  thesethree  ;  and  Janet  Mac« 
leod  looked  anxiously  towards  the  old  lady,  who  sat  unmoved  in 
the  face  of  the  ordeal  through  wluch  she  knewshe  must  pass.  It 
waB  an  old  custom  that  each  night  a  pibroch  should  be  played 
in  Castle  Dare  in  remembrance  of  her  five  slain.  sons  ;  and  yet 
on  this  one  night  her  nièce  would  fain  bave  seën  that  custom 
abandoned.  For  was  not  the  pibroch  the  famous  and  pathetic 
Cumhadh  na  Cloinney  the  Lanient  for  the  Çhildren,  that  Patrie^ 
Môr,  one  of  the  pipers  of  Macleod  of  Skye,  had  composed  to  the 
inemory  of  his  seven  sons,  who  had  ail  died  within  one  year  1 
And  now  the  doors  were  opened,  ^nd  the  piper-boy  once  more 
entered.  The  wild,  sad  wail  arose  ;  and  slow  and  solemn  was 
the  step  with  which  he  walked  up  the  hall.  Lady  Macleod  sat 
calm  and  erect,  her  lips  proud  and  firm,  but  her  lean  hands  were 
working  nervously  together  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  doors  were 
çlosed  on  the  slow  and  stately  and  moumful  "  Lament  for  the 
Children,'*  she  bent  down  the  silvery  head  on  those  wrinkled 
hands,  and  wept  aloud.  Patrick  Môr's  seven  brave  sons  coiild 
)iave  been  no  more  to  him  than  her  six  tall  lads  had  beentoher; 
and  now  the  last  of  them  was  going  away  from  her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Janet  quickly,  to  her  cousin  across  the 
table,  "  that  it  is  said  no  piper  in  the  west  Highlands  can  play 
*  Lord  Lovat's  Lament*  like  oiir  Donald  1  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  plays  it  very  well  ;  and  he  bas  got  a  good  step," 
Macleod  said.  "  But  you  will  tell  him  to  play  no  more  Laments 
to-night.  Let  him  take  to  strathspeys  if  any  of  the  lads  come 
up  after  bringing  back  the  boat.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  make  a  Lament  for  me  when  I  am  dead.  Come,  mother,  hâve 
you  no  message  for  Norman  Ogilvie  î  " 
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The  old  lady  had  nerved  lierself  again,  thougli  lier  liands  were 
still  trembling. 

"  I  hope  he  will  corne  back  wîth  you,  Keith,"  she  said. 

''For  tli&  shootingl  No,  no,  mother.  He  is  not  fit  for  the 
shootiog  about  hère  :  I  hâve  seen  tiiat  long  ago.  Do  you  think  he 
could  lie  for  an  hour  in  a  wet  bog  ?  It  was  np  at  Fort  William 
I  6aw  him  last  year  ;  and  I  said  to  him  *  Do  you  wear  gloves  at 
Aldershot  ]  '   His  hands  were  as  white  as  the  hands  of  a  woman." 

''  It  is  no  woman's  hand  you  hâve,  Keith/'  his  cousin  said  ; 
"  it  is  a  soldier's  hand,'* 

'^  Yes^"  said  he,  with  his  face  âushing,  ''  and  if  I  had  had 
Norman  Ogilvie's  chance " 

But  ho  paused.  Could  he  reproach  this  old  dame,  on  the  very 
nigbt  of  his  departure,  wîth  having  disappointed  ail  those  dream9 
of  military  service  and  glôry  that  aro  alipost  the  natural  inherit- 
ance  of  a  Macleod  of  the  Western  Highlands  1  If  he  was  a  stay- 
at-home  at  least  :his  hands  wcre  not  white.  And  yet,  when 
young  Ogilvie  and  he  studied  under  the  same  tutor — ^the  poor 
man  had  to  travél  eighteen  miles  betwecn  the  two  houses,  many 
a  tiine  in  hard  weather — ail  the  talk  and  aspirations  of  the  boy« 
were  about  a  soldier's  life  ;  and  Macleod  could  show  his  friend 
the  varions  trophies  and  curiosities  sent  home  by  his  elder 
brothers  from  ail  parts  of  the  world.  And  now  the  lily-fingered 
and  gentle-natured  Ogilvie  was  at  Aldershot;  while  he — what 
else  was  he  than  a  mère  deer-stalker  and  salmon-killer. 

"  Ogilvie  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  mother,"  lie  said,  laughîng. 
''  He  has  sent  me  a  list  of  places  in  London  where  I  am  to  get 
my  clothes,  and  boots,  and  a  hat;  and  by  the  time  I  bave  done 
that  he  will  be  up  from  Aldershot,  and  will  lead  me  about-r^ 
with  a  string  roimd  my  neck,  I  suppose,  lest  I  should  bit-e 
somebody." 

"  You  could  not  go  better  to  London  than  in  your  own  tartan," 
said  the  proud  mother;  "  and  it  is  not  for  an  Ogilvie  to  say  how 
a  Macleod  shall  be  dressed.  But  it  is  no  matter.  One  after  the 
other  has  gone  ;  the  house  is  left  empty  at  last.  And  they  ail 
went  away  like  you,  with  a  laugh  on  their  face.  It  was  but  a 
trip,  a  holiday,  they  said  :  they  would  soon  be  back  to  Daro, 
And  where  are  they  this  nîght  t  " 
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Old  Hamish  came  in. 

"  It  will  be  time  for  tlie  boat  now,  Sir  Keith,  and  tbe  men  are 
down  at  the  shore." 

He  rose,  the  handsome  young  fellow,  and  took  his  broad  blue 
bonnet  "with  tbe  badge  of  jiiniper. 

"Good-bye,  Cousin  Janet,"  said  he  lightly.  "Good-bye, 
mother — you  are  not  going  to  send  me  away  in  this  sad  fashion  î 
What  am  I  to  bring  you  back  î  A  satin  gown  from  Paris  î  or 
a  young  bride  to  cheer  up  the  old  house  ?  '* 

She  took  no  hced  of  the  passing  jest.  He  kissed  her,  and 
bade  her  good-bye  once  more.  The  clear  stars  were  shining  over 
Castle  Dare,  and  over  the  black  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  smoothly  swelling  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  a  dull 
booming  of  the  waves  along  the  rocks. 

He  had  thrown  his  plaid  around  him,  and  he  was  wondering 
to  himself  as  ho  descended  the  steep  path  to  the  shore.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  two  women  were  really  saddened  by 
his  going  to  the  soutli  for  a  while  ;  he  was  not  given  to  fore- 
bodings.  And  he  had  nearly  reached  the  shore  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  some  one  runuing  with  a  light  step  behind  him. 
He  tumed  quickly,  and  found  his  cousin  before  him,  a  shawl 
thrown  round  her  head  and  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  Keith  1  "  said  she,  in  a  bright  and  matter-of-fact  way, 
"  I  bave  a  message  for  you — from  myself — and  I  did  not  want 
auntie  to  hear,  for  she  is  very  proud,  you  know,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  be.  You  know  we  are  ail  very  poor,  Keith  ;  and  y  et  you 
must  not  want  money  in  London,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  ;  and  you  know  I  hâve  a  little,  Keith — and  I  want  you 
to  take  it.  You  won^t  mind  my  being  frank  with  you.  I  hâve 
writtcn  a  letter." 

She  had  the  cnvelope  in  her  hand. 

"  And  if  I  would  take  money  from  any  one  it  would  be  from 
you,  Cousin  Janet;  but  I  am  not  eo  solfish  as  that.  What 
would  ail  the  poor  people  do  if  I  were  to  take  your  money  to 
London  and  spend  it  1  " 

"  I  hâve  kept  a  little,"  said  she,  "  and  it  is  not  much  that  is 
needed.  It  is  2000Z.  I  would  like  you  to  take  from  me,  Keith  ; 
I  bave  written  a  letter.'' 


^ 
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''  Wbj,  bleœ  me,  Janet^  ibat  îa  neazlj  ail  the  money  yoa've 
got!" 

"  I  know  it." 

'^  Well,  I  may  not  be  able  to  eam  any  money  for  myself,  bat 
ai  least  I  woold  not  think  of  squanderiDg  yoor  Utile  fortune. 
Noy  no  ;  bat  I  thank  yon  ail  the  same,  Janet  ;  and  I  koow  tbat 
it  is  with  a  free  heart  that  yoa  offer  it." 

*'  Bat  tbis  is  a  favoar,  Keitb,"  said  she.  "  I  do  not  ask  yoa 
to  spend  the  money.  Bat  yoa  might  be  in  trouble  ;  and  yoa 
vould  be  too  proud  to  ask  any  one — perhaps  you  would  not  even 
ask  me  ;  and  hère  is  a  letter  that  you  can  kcep  till  then,  and  if 
you  should  want  the  money  you  can  open  the  letter,  and  it  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  it." 

"And  it  is  a  poor  forecast  you  are  making,  Cousin  Janet,** 
said  be  cheerfully.  **  I  am  to  play  the  prodigal  son,  then  1  But 
I  mil  take  the  letter.  And  good-bye  again,  Janet  ;  and  God 
bless  you,  for  you  are  a  kind-hearted  woman.'* 

She  went  swiflly  up  to  Castle  Dare  again,  and  he  walked  on 
towards  the  shore.  By  and  by  he  reached  a  small  stone  pier 
that  ran  ont  among  some  rocks,  and  by  the  side  of  it  lay  a  small 
sailing-launch,  with  four  men  in  her,  and  Donald  the  piper-boy 
perched  up  at  the  bow.  There  was  a  lamp  swingiog  at  her  mast^ 
but  she  had  no  saU  up,  for  there  was  scarcely  any  wind. 

**  Is  it  time  to  go  out  now  1  "  said  Macleod  to  Hamisb,  who 
stood  waiting  on  the  pier,  having  carried  down  his  master's 
portmanteau. 

"  Ay,  it  wUl  be  time  now,  even  if  you  will  wait  a  little,"  said 
Hamish  ;  and  then  the  old  man  added,  ''  It  is  a  dark  night,  Sir 
Keith,  for  your  going  àway  from  Castle  Dare." 

"  And  it  will  be  the  brighter  monÛDg  when  I  come  back," 
answered  the  young  man,  for  he  could  not  mîstake  the  intention 
of  the  words. 

**  Tes,  indeed,  Sir  Keith  ;  and  now  you  will  go  into  the  boat, 
and  you  will  take  care  of  your  footing,  for  the  night  it  is  ferry 
dark,  and  the  rocks  they  are  always  slippery  whatever.*' 

But  Keith  Macleod's  foot  was  as  familiarwith  the  soft  seaweed 
of  the  rocks  as  it  was  with  the  hard  heather  of  the  bille  ;  and  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  broad-beamed  boat.    The 
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mon  put  oufc  their  oars^  and  pu^lied  her  off.    And  novr,  in  ibe 

dark  night  the  skiii  of  the  pipes  arose  again  ;  and  it  was  no 

stately  and  moamful  lament  that  young  Donald  played  up  there 

at  the  bow,  as  the  four  oars  struck  the  sea,  and  sent  a  flash  of 

Trhite  fire  down  into  the  deeps. 

** Donald,"  Hamish  had  said  to  him,  on  the.shore,  "  when 
you  are  going  out  to  the  steamer,  it  is  the  79th*8  Fareicell  to 

Chubralter  that  you  wîll  play  ;  and  you  will  play  no  other  thing 

than  that."    And  surely  the   79th  were  not  sorry  to  leave 

Gibraltar  when  their   piper    composed   for  them    so  glad  a 

farewell. 

At  the  high  Windows  of  Castle  Dare  the  mother  stood,  and 
her  nièce  ;  and  as  they  watched  the  yellow  lamp  move  slowly 
out  from  the  black  shore  they  heard  this  proud  and  joyous  march 
that  Donald  was  playing  to  herald  the  approach  of  his  master, 
They  listened  to  it  as  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  as  the 
small  yellow  star,  trembling  over  the  dark  waters,  became  more 
and  more  remote.  And  then  this  other  sound  :  this  blowing  of 
a  steam-whistle,  far  away  in  the  darkness  ? 

"  He  will  be  in  good  time,  aimt  ;  she  is  a  long  way  off  yet,*' 
said  Janet  Maclcod  ;  but  the  mother  did  not  speak. 

Out  there,  ou  the  dark  and  moving  waters,  the  great  steamer 
was  slowing  drawing  near  the  open  boat  ;  and,  as  she  came  up, 
the  yast  hull  of  her^  scen  against  the  starlit  sky,  seemed  a 
mountaîn. 

"  Now,  Donald,"  Macleod  called  out,  '*  you  will  take  the  dog  ; 
hère  is  the  string  ;  and  yoU  will  see  he  does  not  spring  into  the 
water." 

**  Tes,  I  will  take  the  dog,"  muttered  the  boy,  half  to  himself. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  take  the  dog  ;  but  it  was  better  if  I  was  going 
with  you.  Sir  Kcith,  than  any  dog." 

A  rope  was  thrown  out,  the  boat  dragged  up  to  the  side  of  the 
steamer,  the  small  gang  way  let  down,  and  presently  Macleod 
was  on  the  deck  of  the  large  vessel.  Then  Oscar  was  hauled 
up  too,  and  the  rope  flung  loose  ;  and  the  boat  drif  ted  away  into 
the  darkness.  But  the  last  good-bye  had  not  been  said,  for  over 
thé  black  wàtcts  came  the  sound  of  the  pipes  once  more,  the 
melancholy  wail  of  the  MachintosKa  Lament, 
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''Confound  that  obetinate  brat!"  Macleod  said  to  hiiusclf. 
"  Now  he  will  go  back  to  Castle  Dare,  and  make  the  women 
misérable." 

''The  captain  is  below  at  his  snpper.  Sir  Keitb/'  said  the 
mate.     "  "Will  you  go  down  to  him  1  " 

"  TeSy  I  will  go  down  to  liim,'*  said  he,  and  ho  made  his  way 
along  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  somo  one  crying,  and  he 
looked  down  and  fbund  a  woman  croached  under  the  bulwarks, 
with  two  small  children  asleep  on  her  knee. 

**  My  good  woman,  what  is  the  mattcr  with  you  1  "  said  he. 

"  The  night  is  cold/'  she  said  in  the  Gaelic,  **  and  my  children 
are  cold  ;  and  it  is  a  long  way  that  we  are  going." 

He  answered  her  in  her  own  tongue. 

**  You  will  be  warmer  if  you  go  below  ;  but  hero  is  a  plaid  for 
you  anyway/'  and  with  that  he  took  the  plaid  from  round  his 
shoulders  and  flung  it  across  the  children,  and  posscd  on. 

That  was  the  way  of  the  Maclcods  of  Dore.  They  had  a 
royal  manner  with  them.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that  their 
revenues  were  now  far  from  royal. 

And  meanwhile  the  rod  light  siill  bumod  in  tho  high  Windows 
of  Castle  Dare,  and  two  women  were  thcre  looking  out  on  tho 
pale  stars  and  the  dark  sea  benoath.  They  waited  until  they 
heard  the  plashing  of  oars  in  the  small  bay  below,  and  tho 
message  was  brought  them  that  Sir  Kcith  had  got  safely  on 
board  the  great  steamer.  ïhen  they  turncd  away  from  the 
sîlent  and  empty  night,  and  one  of  them  was  weoping  bitterly. 

**  It  is  the  last  of  my  six  sons  that  bas  gone  from  me,"  sho 
said,  coming  back  to  the  old  refrain,  and  refusing  to  bo  com- 
fortod. 

"  And  I  havo  lost  my  brother,"  said  Janet  Maclood,  in  her 
simple  way.  "  But  he  will  come  back  to  us,  auntie  ;  and  then 
we  shall  hâve  great  doings  at  Castle  Dare." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

MENTOR. 

It  was  witli  a  wholly  indescribaHe  surprise  and  delight  that 
Macleod  came  upon  the  life  and  stir  and  gaiety  of  Londoii  in  the 
sweet  June  time,  when  the  parks  and  gardens  and  squares  would 
of  tliemselves  hâve  been  a  sufficient  wonder  to  liim.  The  change 
from  the  sombre  shores  of  Lochs  na  Keal,  and  Tua,  and  Scrîdain 
to  this  world  of  sunlit  foîiage — the  golden  yellow  of  the 
laburnum,  the  creani-white  of  the  chestnut,  the  rose-pink  of  the 
red  hawthorn,  and  everywhere  the  keen  trauslucent  green  of  the 
young  lime-trees — was  enough  to  fill  the  heart  with  joy  and 
gladness,  though  he  had  beén  no  diligent  student  of  landscape 
and  colour.  The  few  days  he  had  to  spend  by  himself — while 
getting  properly  dressed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  friend — 
passed  quickly  enough.  He  was  not  at  ail  ashamed  of  his 
country-made  clothes  as  h*;^  watched  the  whiri  of  carnages  in 
Piccadilly,  or  lounged  uuder  the  elms  of  Hyde  Park,  with  his 
beautiful  silver-white  and  lemon-coloured  coUie  attracting  the 
admiration  of  every  passer-by.  Nor  had  he  waited  for  the  per- 
mission of  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  to  make  his  entrance  into  at  least 
one  little  corner  of  society.  He  was  recognised  in  St.  James's 
Street  one  moming  by  a  noble  lady  whom  he  had  met  once  or 
twice  at  Invemess  j  and  she,  having  stopped  her  carriage,  was 
plcased  to  ask  him  to  lunch  with  herself  and  her  husband  next 
day.  To  the  great  grief  of  Oscar,  who  had- to  be  shut  up  by 
himself,  Macleod  went  up  next  day  to  Brook  Street^  and  thero 
met  sevei*al  people  whose  names  he  knew  as  représentatives  of 
old  Highland  familles,  but  who  were  very  English,.  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  in  their  speech  and  ways.  He  was  rather  petted,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  lad  ;  and  he  had  high  spirits  and  a  proud  air. 
And  his  hostess  was  so  kind  as  to  mention  that  the  Caledonian 
Bail  was  coming  off  on  the  25th  ;  and  of  course  he  must  corne,  in 
the  Highland  costume  ;  and,  as  she  was  one  of  the  patronesses, 
should  she  give  him  a  voucherl     Macleod  answered   laugh« 
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ingly,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hâve  it,  thongh  he  did  not  know 

what  it  was  ;  wliereupon  she  was  pleased  to  say  that  no  wonder 
he  laughed  at  the  notion  of  a  voucher  being  wanted  for  any 
Macleod  of  Daie. 

One  morning  a  good-looking  and  slim  young  man  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  small  house  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  and  asked 
if  Sir  Keith  Macleod  was  at  home.  The  servant  said  he  was  ; 
and  the  young  gentleman  entered.  He  was  a  most  correctly- 
dressed  x)er8on.  His  hat,  and  gloves,  and  cane,  and  long-tailed 
frock-coat  were  ail  beautiful  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  tightness 
of  his  nether  garments,  or  perhaps  the  tightness  of  his  brilliantly 
polished  boots  (which  were  partially  covered  by  white  gaiters), 
that  made  him  go  up  the  narrow  little  stairs  with  some  précision 
of  caution.     The  door  was  opened  and  he  was  announced. 

'*  My  dear  old  boy/*  said  he,  **  how  do  you  do  î  " — and  Mac- 
leod gave  him  a  grip  of  the  hand  that  nearly  borst  one  of  his 
gloves. 

Eut  at  this  moment  an  awful  accident  occurred.  From  behind 
the  door  of  the  adjacent  bedroom  Oscar  the  collie  sprang  forward 
with  an  angry  growl  ;  then  he  seemed  to  recognise  the  situation 
of  afîairs  when  he  saw  his  master  holding  the  stranger's  hand  ; 
then  he  began  to  wag  his  tail  ;  then  he  jumped  up  with  his 
forepaws  to  give  a  kindly  welcome. 

"  Hang  it  aU^  Macleod  !  '*  young  Ogilvie  cried,  with  ail  the 
précision  gone  out  of  his  manner.  ''  Your  dog's  ail  wet  !  What's 
the  use  of  keeping  a  brute  like  that  about  the  place  1  " 

Alas  !  the  beautiful,  brilliant  boots  were  ail  besmeared,  and 
the  white  gaiters  too,  and  the  horsy-looking  nether  garments. 
Moreoyer,  the  Highland  savage,  so  far  from  betraying  compunc- 
tiou,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laaghter. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  he  cried,  "  I  put  him  in  my  bedroom  to 
dry  :  I  couldn't  do  more — could  I  î  He  has  just  been  in  the 
Serpentine." 

**  I  wish  he  was  there  now,  with  a  stone  and  a  string  round 
his  neck,"  observed  Lieutenant  Ogilvie,  looking  at  his  boote  ; 
but  he  repented  him  of  this  rash  saying,  for  within  a  week  he 
had  offered  Macleod  twenty  poimds  for  the  dog.  He  might 
hâve  offered  twenty  dozen  of  twenty  pounds,  and  thrown  his 
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polifihêd  bbots  aind  bis  gaiters  too  into  the  bargain,  and  he  would 
hâve  had  the  same  ans  vrer. 

Oscar  vfBB  once  more  banisHed  into  tbe  bedroom;  àiid  ^fr. 
Ogilvio  sat  down,  pretending  to  take  no  more  notice  of  his  boots. 
Macleod  put  some  sberry  on  the  table  and  a  hàndful  of  *  cigais  ; 
his  friend  asked  whether  he  could  not  hâve  a  glass  of  seltzcr- 
water  and  a  cigarette. 

"And  how  do  y  ou  like  the  rooms  I  got  for  you  ?  ** 

**  There  is  not  much  fresh  air  about  them,  nor  in  this  narrow 
Street,"  Macleod  said  frànkly,  ^'but  that  is  no  matter,  for  I  hâve 
been  out  ail  day — ail  over  Lpndon." 

"  I  thought  the  price  was  as  high  as  you  would  care  to  go/* 
Ogilvie  said,  "  but  I  forgot  you  had  come  fresh  up,  with  your 
pockets  fttU  of  money.  If  you  would  like  something  a  trifle 
more  princely,  Fil  put  you  up  to  it." 

"  And  where  hâve  I  got  the  money  î  There  aire  no  gold  mines 
in  the  west  of  Mull.     It  is  you  who  are  Fortunatus." 

"  By  Jove,  if  you  knew  how  hard  a  fellow  is  rUn  at  Aldershot  !  " 
Mr.  Ogilvie  remarked  confidentially.  "You  would  scarcely 
believe  it.  Every  new  baich  of  fellows  who  come  in  hâve  to  be 
dined  ail  round;  and  the  mess-bills  are  simply  awfuL  It's 
getting  worse  and  worse;  and  then  thèse  big  drinks  put  one  off 
one*s  work  so." 

"You  are  studying  hard,  I  suppose?"  Macleod  said,  quite 
gravely. 

"  Pretty  well,"  said  he,  stretching  out  his  legs,  and  pettîng  hîs 
pretty  moustache  vrith  his  beautiful  white  hand.  Then  he 
added  suddenly,  surveying  the  brown-faced  and  stalwart  young 
fellow  before  him,  "  By  Jove,  Macleod  !  Tm  glad  to  see  you  in 
London.  It's  like  a  breath  of  mountain  air.  Don't  I  remember 
the  awful  momings  weVe  had  together — ^the  rain  and  the  mist 
and  the  creeping  through  the  bogs  1  I  believe  you  did  your  best 
to  kill  me.  If  I  hadn't  had  the  constitution  of  a  horse  I  should 
hâve  been  kiUed." 

.  "  I  should  say  your  big  drinks  at  Aldershot  were  more  likely 
to  kill  you  thaA  going  after  the  deer,"  said  Macleod.  "And 
will  you  come  up  with  me  tMs  autumn^,  Ogilvie  t  The  mother 
will  beglàd  to  see  you^  and  Jatiot  too;  thoughwe  haven'tgot 
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auy  fine  young  ladies  for  you  to  make  love  to,  uuless  y  ou  go  iip 
to  Fort  William,  or  Fort  George,  or  Invemess.  And  I  was  aU 
oyer  the  moors  before  I  came  away  ;  and  if  tbere  is  any  tliing  like 
good  weather,  we  shall  hâve  plenty  of  birds  tliis  year,  for  I 
never  saw  before  such  a  big  average  of  eggs  in  the  nests." 

**  I  wonder  you  don't  let  part  of  that  shooting,"  said  Ogilvie, 
who  knew  well  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  Macleods 
of  Dare. 

"The  mother  wouldn't  hâve  it  done,"  said  Macleod,  quite 
simply,  "  for  she  thinks  it  keeps  me  at  home.  But  a  youug  man 
cannât- always  stay  at  home.  It  is  very  good  for  you,  Ogilvie,  that 
you  hftyè  ^retbeiB.''  - 

"Yes,  if  I  had  beén  the  eldest  of  them,'*  said  Mr.  Ogilvie. 
''It  is  a- capital  thing  to  bave  younger  brothèrs  ;  it  iftii't  half  so 
pleasant  when  you  are  the  younger  brothor." 

**And  will  you  come  up,  then,  and  bury  yourself  alive  at 
Darer' 

**  It  is  awfuUy  good  of  you  to  ask  me,  Macleod  ;  and  if  I  can 
manage  it  I  will  ;  but  I  am  afraid  thei^  isn't  much  chance  this 
year.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  gîve  you  a  hint.  In  London, 
we  talk  of  going  dmcn  to  the  Highlandô." 

*'  Oh,  do  you  1  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  stup?.d,"  Macleod 
remarked. 

"  Why,  of  course  we  do.  You  speak  of  going  up  to  the  capital 
of  a  country,  and  of  going  down  to  the  provinces." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right — ^no  doubt  you  are  right  ;  but  it  sounds 
stupid,"  the  unconvinced  Highlander  observed  again.  **  It  sounds 
stupid  to  say  going  up  to  the  south,  and  going  down  to  the  north. 
And  how  can  you  go  down  to  the  Hîghlands  1  you  might  go  down 
to  the  Lowlands.  But  no  doubt  you  are  right  ;  and  I  will  be 
partîciilar.  And  will  you  bave  another  cigarette  1  and  then  we 
will  go  ont  for  a  waUc  and  Oscar  will  get  drier  in  the  street  than 
indoors." 

"  Don't  imagine  that  I*m  going  out  to  bave  that  dog  plungîng 
about  among  my  feet,"  said  Ogilvie.     "  But  I  bave  something 
dse  for  you  to  do.    You  know  Colonel  Ross  of  Duntorme  î  " 
"  I  bave  heard  of  him." 
''  His  wife  is  an  awfully  nîoe  woman,  and  would-  like  to  meet 
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you.  I  fancy  tbey  think  of  buying  some  property — I  am  not 
sure  it  ian't  an  islaud — in  yoùr  part  of  the  country  ;  and  she 
bas  never  been  to  the  Highlands  at  ail.  I  was  to  take  you  down 
with  me  to  luncb  witb  ber  at  two,  if  you  care  to  go.  Tbere  ia 
ber  card." 

Macleod  looked  at  tbe  card. 

"  How  far  is  Prince's  Gâte  from  hère  î  "  be  asked. 

**  A  mile  and  a  half,  I  should  say." 

"  And  it  is  now  twenty  minutes  to  two,"  said  be,  rising.  "  It 
will  be  a  nice  smart  walk." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  "  if  it  is  ail  the  same  to  you 
we  will  perform  the  journey  in  a  bansom.  I  am  not  in  training 
just  at  présent  for  your  tramps  to  Ben-an-Sloicb," 

"  Ab  1  your  boots  are  ratber  tight,"  said  Macleod,  witb  grave 
sympatby. 

Tbey  got  into  a  bansom,  and  went  spinning  along  tbrougb 
the  crowd  of  carnages  on  this  brilliant  moming.  The  busy 
streets,  tbe  bandsome  women,  the  fine  buildings,  the  bright  and 
beautiful  f oliage  of  the  parks — ail  thèse  were  a  perpétuai  wonder 
and  deligbt  to  tbe  new  comer,  who  was  as  eager  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  gay  world  of  pleasure  and  activity  as  any  girl  come  up  for 
ber  first  season.  Perhaps  this  notion  occurred  to  the  astute  and 
experienced  Lieutenant  Ogilvie,  who  considered  it  bis  duty  to 
warn  bis  youthful  and  ingenuous  friend. 

"  Mrs.  Koss  is  a  very  bandsome  woman,"  be  remarked. 

«  Indeed." 

"And  uncommonly  fascinating  too,  when  she  likes." 

"  Eeally  î  " 

"  You  liad  better  look  out  if  she  tries  to  fascinate  you." 

"  She  is  a  married  woman,'*  said  Macleod. 

"  Tbey  are  always  tbe  worst,"  said  this  wise  person;  "  for  tbey 
are  jealous  of  tbe  younger  women  " 

**  Oh,  that  is  ail  nonsense,"  said  Macleod,  bluntly.  "  I  am  not 
sucb  a  greenbom.  I  bave  read  ail  that  kind  of  talk  in  books  and 
magazine» — it  is  ridiculous.  Do  you  think  I  will  believe  that 
married  women  bave  so  little  self-respect  as  to  make  tbemselves 
tbe  laugbing-stock  of  men  1  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  tbey  bave  cart-loads  of  self-respect.    Wbat 
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I  mean  ia,  that  Mrs.  Hoss  is  a  bit  of  a  lion-hunter  ;  and  she  may 
take  a  f ancy  to  make  a  lion  of  you  " 

''  That  is  better  tban  to  make  an  ass  of  me,  as  you  snggested." 

"  And  natoially  she  will  try  to  attach  yon  to  her  set  I  don't 
think  yon  are  quite  otitré  enough  for  her;  perhaps  I  made  a 
mistake  in  putting  you  into  décent  dothes.  You  wooldn't  bave 
lime  to  get  into  yonr  kilt  nowî  Bat  you  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  ail  sorts  of  qneer  folks  at  her  honse — especially  if  you  stay 
on  a  bit  and  bave  some  tea — mysterions  poets  that  nobody  ever 
heard  of,  and  artists  who  won't  exhibit,  and  awfol  swells  f rom 
the  Grerman  UniversitieSy  and  I  don't  know  what  besides — 
everybody  who  isn't  the  least  like  anybody  else." 

**  And  what  is  yonr  claim,  then,  to  go  there  ?  "  Macleod  asked. 

*^  Oh/'  said  the  yonng  lieutenant,  laughing  at  the  home-thrust, 
**  I  am  only  admitted  on  sufiferance,  as  a  fiiend  of  Colonel  Ross. 
She  never  asked  me  to  put  my  name  in  her  autograph  book. 
But  I  bave  done  a  bit  of  the  jackal  for  her  once  or  twice,  when 
I  happened  to  be  on  leave  ;  and  she  bas  sent  me  with  people  to 
her  box  at  Covent  Grarden  when  she  couldn*t  go  herself  .'* 

"  And  how  am  I  to  propitiate  her  1    What  am  I  to  do  1  " 

*'  She  will  soon  let  you  know  how  you  strike  her.  Either  she 
wiU  pet  you,  or  she  will  snu£f  you  out  like  winking.  I  don*t 
know  a  woman  who  bas  a  blanker  stare,  when  she  likes." 

This  idle  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted.   At  the  same 

moment  both  young  men  experienced  a  sinking  sensation,  as  if 

the  earth  had  been  eut  away  from  beneath  their  feet  ;  then  tbere 

was  a  crash,  and  they  were  violently  thrown  against  each  other  j 

then  they  vaguely  knew  that  the  cab,  heeling  over,  was  being 

jolted  along  the  street  by  a  runaway  liorso.     Fortunately  the 

horse  could  not  run  very  fast  ;  for  the  axle-tree,  deprived  of  its 

wheel,  was  tearing  at  the  road  ;  but  ail  the  same  the  occupants 

of  the  cab  thought  they  might  as  well  get  out,  and  so  they  tried 

to  force  open  the  two  small  panels  of  the  door  in  frout  of  theip. 

But  the  concussion  had  so  jammed  thèse  togethcr  tliat,  shove  at 

them  as  they  might,  they  would  not  yield.     At  this  juncture, 

Macleod,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  hansom  cabs,  and  did  not 

at  ail  like  this  first  expérience  of  them,  determined  to  get  out 

Bomehow  ;  and  so  he  laised  himself  a  bit,  so  as  to  get  bis  back 
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firm  against  tlie  back  of  the  vehicle  ;  he  pulled  up  hîs  leg  until 
his  knee  almost  touched  his  mouth;  he  got  the  heel  of  his  boot 
firmly  fixed  on  the  top  edge  of  the  door  y  and  then  with  one 
forward  drive  he  tore  the  panel  right  away  from  its  hinges.  Tho 
other  was,  of  course,  flung  open  at  once.  Then  he  graaped  the 
brass  rail  outside,  stéadied  himself  for  a  moment,  and  jumped 
clear  from  the  cab,  alightîng  on  the  pavement.  Strauge  to  say, 
Ogilvie  did  not  follow  ;  though  Macleod,  as  he  rushed  along  to 
try  to  get  hold  of  tho  horse,  momentarily  expected  to  see  him 
jump  out.  ffis  anxiety  was  of  short  duration.  The  axle-tree 
caught  on  the  curb  ;  there  was  a  sudden  lurch  ;  and  then  with  a 
crash  of  glass,  the  cab  went  right  over,  throwîng  down  the  horse 
and  pitching  the  driver  into  the  street.  It  was  ail  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds,  and  another  second  seemed  to.suffîce  to  collect  a 
ciowd,  even  in  this  quiet  part  of  Kensington.  But  after  ail  very 
Kttle  damage  was  done,  except  to  the  horse,  which  had  eut  one 
of  its  bocks.  When  young  Mr.  Ogilvîe  scrambled  out  and  got 
on  to  the  pavement,  instead  of  being  grateful  that  his  life  had 
been  spared,  he  was  in  a  towering  passion — with  whom  or  what 
he  knewnot. 

**  Why  didn*t  you  jump  out î  '*  said  Macleod  to  him,  after 
seeing  that  the  cabman  was  aU  right. 

Ogilvie  did  not  answer  ;  he  was  looking  at  his  besmeared  hands 
and  dishevelled  clothes. 

"  Confound  it,"  said  he,  *'  what-s  to  be  dbne  now  î  The  house 
îs  just  round  the  corner." 

"Let  us  go  in  and  they  will  lend  yôu  a  clothes-brùsh." 

"  As  if  I  had  been  fighting  a  bargee  î  No,  thank  you.  I  will 
go  along  till  I  find  some  tavem,  and  get  myself  put  to  rights." 

And  this  he  did,  gloomily  ;  Macleod  accompanying  him.  It 
Was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  had  completed  hîs 
toilet;  and  then  they  set  out  to  waik  back  to  Prince*s  Gâte. 
Mr.  Ogilvio  was  in  a  better  humxîur. 

"What  a  fellow  you  are  tojump,  Macleod!"  said  he.  ^*If 
you  had  cannoned  against  that  policeman,  you  woUld  hâve  killed 
îiim.  And  yôu  never  paid  the  cabman  for  destroying  the  lid  of 
the  door  ;  you  prized  the  thing  clean  oS  it«  hinges»  You  must 
bave  the  strength  of  a  gîanti" 
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"  But  wlierè  the  people  came  from,  it  was  that  surprisod  me/* 
said  l^Iacleôd,  who  seemed  to  hâve  ratlier  enjoyed  tbe  advcnture, 
"it  was  like  one  of  our  sea-lochs  in  the  Highlands — you  look 
ail  xound  and  çannot  find  any  giill  anywhere — ^but  throw  a 
bkeait  or  two  into  the  water,  and  you  >vill  find  them  appearing 
from  ail  qtcaiters  at  once.  As  for  the  door,  I  forgot  that  ;  but 
I  gave  the  man  half-ArSOvereign  to  console  him  for  bis  shaking. 
Wb8  not  that  enongh  1  "  , 

"  TVe  shall  be  frightf ully  late  for  luncheon,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvîe, 
with  some  concem. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FIONAGHAL. 

And  îndeed  when  they  entered  the  house— the  balconîes  and 
Windows  were  a  blaze  of  flowers  ail  shining  in  the  sun — they 
fonnd  that  their  host  and  hostess  had  already  corne  down-stairs 
and  were  seated  at  table  with  their  small  party  of  guests.  This 
circnmstance  did  not  lessen  Sir  Keith  Macleod's  trépidation  ;  for 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  young  man  would  rather 
bave  £aced  an  angry  bull  on  a  Highland  road  than  this  pariy  of 
people  in  the  hushed  and  semi-darkened  and  flower-scented  room. 
It  .seemed  to  him  that  bis  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a 
confusion  that  W9S  équivalent  to  an  earthquake.  Two  or  three 
servants — ail  more  solemn  than  any  clergyman — ^began  to  mako 
new  arrangements  ;  a  tall  lady,  benign  of  aspect,  rose  and  most 
graciously  received  him  ;  a  tall  gentleman,  with  a  grey  moustache, 
shook  hands  with  him  ;  and  then,  as  be  vaguely  beard  young 
Ogilvie,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  relate  the  incident  of  the 
upsetting  of  the  cab,  he  f ound  himself  seated  next  to  this  benjgn 
lady,  and  apparentlyin  a  bewildering  Paradise  of  beautiful  lights 
and  colours.  and  delicious  odeurs.  Asparagus  soup  ?  Yes,  he 
would  take  that;  but  for  a  second  or  two  this  spacious  and 
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darkened  room,  witb  its  stained  glass  and  its  sombre  walls,  and 
tbe  table  before  bim,  Tntb  its  masses  of  roses  and  lilies  of  tbe 
Valley,  its  silver,  its  crystal,  its  nectarines,  and  cberries,  and  pine- 
apples,  seemed  some  kind  of  encbanted  place.  And  tben  the 
people  talked  in  a  low  and  busbed  fasbion  ;  and  tbe  servants 
moved  silently  and  mysteriously  ;  and  tbe  air  was  languid  witb 
tbe  scents  of  fruits  and  flowers.  •  ïbey  gave  bim  some  wine  in  a 
tall  green  glass  tbat  bad  transparent  lizards  crawling  np  its  stem  ; 
be  bad  never  drunk  ont  of  a  tbing  like  tbat  before. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  get  you  to  come  ;  be  is  a 
very  good  boy  ;  be  forgets  notbing,"  said  Mrs.  Ross  to  bim  ;  and 
as  be  became  aware  tbat  sbe  was  a  pleasant-looking  lady  of 
middle  âge,  wbo  regarded  bim  witb  very  friendly  and  trutbful 
eyes,  be  vowed  to  bimself  tbat  be  would  bring  Mr.  Ogilvie  to 
task  for  respresenting  tbis  décent  and  respectable  woman  as  a 
graceless  and  dangerous  coquette.  No  doubt  sbe  was  tbe  motber 
of  cbildren.  At  ber  time  of  life  sbe  was  better  employed  in  tbe 
nursery  or  in  tbe^kitcben  than  in  flirting  witb  young  men  ;  and 
could  be  doubt  tbat  sbe  was  a  good  bouse-mistress  wben  be  saw 
witb  bis  own  eyes  bow  spick  and  span  everytbing  was,  and  bow 
accurately  everytbing  was  served  î  Even  if  bis  cousin  Janet 
lived  in  tbe  soutb,  witb  ail  tbese  fine  flowers  and  bot-bouse  fruits 
to  serve  ber  purpose,  sbe  could  not  bave  done  better.  He  began 
to  like  tbis  pleasant-eyed  woman,  tbougb  sbe  seemed  délicate  and 
a  trifle  languid,  and  in  conséquence  be  sometimes  could  not  quite 
make  out  wbat  sbe  said.  But  tben  be  noticed  tbat  tbe  otber 
people  tallced  in  tbis  limp  fasbion  too  :  tbere  was  no  précision 
about  tbeir  words  ;  frequently  tbey  seemed  to  leave  you  to  guess 
tbe  end  of  tbeir  sentences.  As  for  tbe  young  lady  next  bim, 
was  sbe  not  very  délicate  also  1  He  bad  never  seen  sucb  bands 
— -30  small,  and  fine,  and  wbite.  And  altbougb  sbe  talked  only 
to  ber  neigbbour  on  tbe  otber  side  of  ber,  be  could  bear  tbat  ber 
Voice,  low  and  musical  as  it  was,  was  only  a  murmur. 

"  Miss  Wbite  and  I,"  said  Mrs.  Ross  to  bim — and  at  tbia 
moment  tbe  young  lady  turned  to  tbem — ^**were  talking  before 
you  came  in  of  tbe  beautif ul  country  you  must  know  so  well, 
and  of  its  romantic  stories  and  associations  witb  Prince  Charlie. 
Qertrude,  let  me  introduce  Sir  Keitb  Macleod  to  you.    I  told 
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Miss  White  you  migHt  corne  to  us  to-day  ;  and  she  was  saying 
wbat  a  pity  it  was  tliat  Flora  Macdouald  was  not  a  Macleod." 

"  That  was  very  kind,"  said  he,  frankly,  turning  to  this  tall, 
pale  girl,  with  tlie  rippling  hair  of  goklen-brown  and  the  heavy- 
lidded  and  downcast  eyes.  Aud  then  lie  laughed.  '^  We  would 
not  like  to  steal  tlie  honour  froiu  a  woinan,  even  though  she  was 
a  Macdonald  ;  and  you  know  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Macleods 
were  not  very  friendly  in  the  old  time.  But  we  can  claim 
something^  too,  about  the  escape  of  Prince  Charlie,  Mrs  Eoss. 
After  Flora  Macdouald  had  got  him  safe  from  Ilarns  to  Skye, 
she  handed  him  over  to  the  sons  of  Macleod  of  Baasay,  and  it 
was  owing  to  them  that  he  got  to  the  mainlaud.  You  will  find 
many  people  up  there  to  this  day  who  belle ve  that  if  Macleoi 
of  Macleod  had  gone  out  in  '45  Prince  Charlie  would  ne  ver  hâve 
had  to  flee  at  aU.  But  I  think  the  Macleods  had  doue  enough 
for  the  Stuarts  ;  and  it  was  but  little  thanks  they  ever  got  in 
leturn^  so  far  as  I  could  ever  hear.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Eoss, 
my  mother  wears  mourning  every  3rd  of  September,  and  will  eat 
nothing  from  morning  till  night  1  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Worcester  ;  and  then  the  Macleods  were  so  smashed  up 
that  for  a  long  time  the  other  clans  relieved  them  from  military 
service." 

"You  are  not  much  of  a  Jacobite,  Sir  Keithî"  said  Mrs. 
Boss,  smiling. 

**  Only  when  I  hear  a  Jacobite  song  sung,"  said  he.  **  Then 
who  can  fail  to  be  a  Jacobite  î  " 

He  had  become  quite  friendly  with  this  amiable  lady.  If  he 
had  been  afraid  that  his  voice,  in  thèse  délicate  southern  ears, 
must  Sound  like  the  first  guttural  drone  of  Donald's  pipes  at 
Castle  Dare,  he  had  speedily  lost  that  fear.  The  manly,  sun- 
browned  face  and  clear-glancing  eyes  were  f  ull  of  animation  ;  he 
was  oppressed  no  longer  by  the  solemnity  of  the  servants  ;  so 
long  as  he  talked  to  her  he  was  quite  confident  ;  he  had  made 
friends  with  this  friendly  woman.  But  he  had  not  as  yet  dared 
to  address  the  pale  girl  who  sat  on  his  right,  and  who  seemed  so 
fragile,  and  beautif ul,  aud  distant  in  manner. 

"  After  ail,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Eoss,  "  thero  were  no  more 
Highlanders  killed  in  the  oause  of  the  Stuarta  than  used  to  be 
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kUled  every  year  or  two  merely  out  of  the  quarrels  of  the  clans 
amoug  themselves;  Ail  about  where  I  live  there  is  scarcely  a 
look  or  a  loch  or  an  island  that  bas  not  its  story.  And  I  tbink/' 
added  be,  witb  a  becoming  modesty,  '^  tbat  tbe  Macleods  were 
by  far  tbe  most  treacberous,  and  savage,  and  bloodtbirsty  of  tbe 
Vfhole  lot  of  tbem." 

And  now  the  fair  stranger  beside  him  addressed  him  for  tbe 
âiBt  time  ;  and  as  ahe  did  so  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  him — f 
dear,  large  eyes  that  rather  startled  one  wben  tbe  heavy  lida  were 
Uf  ted,  so  f ull  of  expression  were  they. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  witb  a  certain  demure  smile,  .**  you  bave 
uo  wild  deeds  done  there  now  î  " 

"  Oh,  we  bave  become  quite  peaceable  folks  now,"  said  be, 
laughing.  "  Our  spirit  is  quite  broken.  Tbe  wild  boars  are  ail 
away  f rom  the  islands  now,  even  from  Muick.  We  bave  only 
tbe  Bbcep.  And  tbe  Mackenzies,  and  the  Macleans,  and  tha 
Macleods—^they  are  ail  sheep  now." 

Was  it  not  quite  obvious  î  How  could  any  one  associate  witb 
ibis  bright-faced  young  man  the  fierce  traditions  of  bâte,  and 
malice,  and  revenge,  that  make  the  seas  and  islands  of  tbe  nortb 
still  more  terrible  in  their  loneliness  1  Those  were  the  days  of 
strong  wills  and  strong  passions,  and  of  an  easy  disregard  of  in- 
dividual  life  whcn  the  gratification  of  some  set  désire  was  near. 
What  had  this  Macleod  to  do  witb  such  scorching  fires  of  bâte 
and  of  love  ]  He  W:as  playing  witb  a  silver  fork  and  balf-a-dozen 
strawberries  :  Miss  White*s  surmise  was  perfectly  natural  and 
correct. 

The  ladies  went  up-stairs  ;  and  tb&  men,  af  ter  tbe  claret  had 
gone  xound,  f ollowed  them.  And  now  it  seemed .  to  this  rude 
Highlander  tbat  be  was  only  goi^ig  from  wonder  to  wonder. 
Half-wayup  the  narrow  staircase  was  a  large  recess,  dimly  lit  by 
tbe  sunlight  falliug  through  stained  glass  ;  and  there  was  a  small 
fouutain  playÎDg  in  the  middle  of  this  grotto  ;  and  ail  around  was 
a  wilderness  of  ferns  dripping  witb  the  spray,  while  at  tbe  entrance 
two  stone  figures  beld  up  magical  globes,  on  which  the  springing 
and  falling  water  was  reflected.  Then  from  this  partial  gloom 
be  emerged  into  the  drawing-room — a  dream  of  rose-pink  and 
gold;  witb  the  air  sweetened  around  bim  by  the  masses  of 
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roses  and  tall  lilies  aboufc.  His  eyes  were  rather  bewiiJered  at 
iirst  ;  the  figures  of  the  women  seemed  dark  against  the  white  lace 
of  the  Windows.  But  as  he  went  foiward  to  his  hostess  he  could 
make  out  still  f urther  wonders  of  colour  :  for  iii  the  balconies 
oitside,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  were  géraniums  and  lobelias 
aud  golden  calceolarias  and  red  snap-dragon  ;  their  bright  hues 
faintly  tempered  by  the  thin  curtains  through  which  they  were 
seen.  He  could  not  help  expi-essing  his  admiration  of  thèse 
things  that  were  so  new  to  him  ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
corne  into  a  land  of  perpétuai  summer  and  sunshine  and  glowing 
flowers.  Then  the  luxuriant  greenness  of  the  foliage  on  the  other 
side  of  Exhibition  Eoad — for  Mrs.  Eoss's  house  faced  westward — 
vas,  as  he  said,  singularly  beautiful  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
windy  skies  of  the  western  isles. 

**  But  you  hâve  not  seen  our  elm,"  said  Mrs.  Ross,  who  was 
ananging  some  azaleas  that  had  just  been  sent  her.  ''  We  are 
very  proud  of  our  elm.  Gertrude,  will  you  take  Sir  Keith  to  see 
our  noble  elml" 

He  had  almost  foigotten  who  Gertrude  was;  but  the  next 
second  he  recognized  the  low  and  almost  timid  voice  that  said — 

"  Will  you  corne  this  way,  then,  Sir  Keith  î  " 

He  turned,  and  found  that  it  was  Miss  White  who  spoke. 
How  was  it  that  this  girl,  who  was  only  a  girl,  seemed  to  do 
things  so  easily,  and  gently,  and  naturally — without  any  trace  of 
embarrassmeut  or  self-consciousness  1  He  foUowed  her,  and  kne w 
not  which  to  admire  the  mole — the  careless  simplicity  of  her 
manner,  or  the  singular  symmetry  of  her  tall  and  slender  figure. 
He  had  never  seen  any  statue  or  any  picture  in  any  book  to  be 
compared  with  this  woman,  who  was  so  fine  aud  rare  and  dehcate 
that  she  seemed  only  a  beautiful  tall  flower  in  this  garden  of 
flowers.  ïhere  was  a  strange  simplicity,  too,  about  lier  dress — 
a  plain,  tight-fitting,  tight-sleeved  dress  of  unrelioved  black  ;  her 
only  adornment  being  some  bands  of  big  blue  beads  worn  loosely 
round  the  neck.  ïhe  black  figure,  in  tins  shimmer  of  rose-pink 
and  gold  and  flowers,  was  effective  enough  ;  but  even  the  finest 
of  pictures,  or  the  finest  of  statues,  has  not  the  subtle  attraction 
of  a  graceful  carriage,  Macleod  had  never  seen  any  woman  walk 
as  thia  womiui  walked;  in  so  stately  and  yet  so  simple  a  way. 
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From  Mrs.  Ross's  cliief  drawing-room  thoy  passed  into  an 
ante-drawing-room,  which  was  partly  a  passage  and  partly  a 
conservatory.  On  the  window-side  were  some  rows  of  Cape 
heaths  ;  on  the  wall-side  some  rows  of  blue  and  wliite  plates  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  latter  that  was  engagîng  the  attention  of 
two  persons  in  this  ante-room  —  Colonel  Ross  himself,  and  a 
little  old  gentleman  in  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  my  father  î  "  said  Miss  White  to 
her  companion  ;  and,  after  a  word  or  two,  they  passed  on. 

^  I  think  papa  is  invaluable  to  Colonel  Ross,"  said  she  ;  "  he 
is  as  good  as  an  auctioneer  at  telling  the  value  of  china.  Look 
at  this  beautiful  heath.    Mrs.  Ross  is  very  proud  of  her  heaths." 

The  small  white  fingers  scarcely  touched  the  beautiful 
blossoms  of  the  plant  ;  but  which  were  the  more  palely  roseate 
and  waxen  ?  If  one  were  to  grasp  that  hand — in  some  sudden 
moment  of  entreaty — in  the  sharp  joy  of  reconciliation — ^in  the 
agony  of  farewell — would  it  not  be  crushed  like  a  frail  flowerl 

"ïhere  is  oiir  elm,"  said  she,  lightly.  "Mrs.  Ross  and  I 
regard  it  as  our  own  ;  we  hâve  sketched  it  so  often." 

ïhey  had  emerged  from  the  conservatory  into  a  small  square 
room,  which  was  practically  a  continuation  of  the  drawing-room, 
but  which  was  decorated  in  pale  blue  and  silver,  and  filled  with 
a  lot  of  knick-knacks  that  showed  it  was  doubtless  Mrs.  Ross*s 
boudoir.  And  out  there,  in  the  clear  June  sunshine,  lay  the 
broad  greensward  behind  Prince's  Gâte,  with  the  one  splendid 
elm  spreading  his  broad  branches  into  the  blue  sky,  and  throw- 
iDg  a  soft  shadow  on  the  corner  of  the  gardens  next  to  the  house. 
How  sweet  and  stiU  it  was  !  as  still  as  the  calm  clear  light  in 
this  girFs  eye^.  There  was  no  passion  there,  and  no  trouble  ; 
only  the  light  of  a  June  day,  and  of  blue  skies,  and  a  peaceful 
soûl.  She  rested  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  a  small  rosewood 
table  that  stood  by  the  window  :  surely,  if  a  spirit  ever  lived  in 
any  lable,  the  wood  of  this  table  must  hâve  thrilled  to  its  core. 

And  had  he  given  ail  this  trouble  to  this  perfect  créature 
merely  that  he  should  look  at  a  tree  ? — and  was  he  to  say  some 
ordinary  thing  about  an  ordinary  elm  to  tell  her  how  grateful 
lie  was  î 

<'  It  is  like  a  dream  to  me,"  he  said,  honestly  enough,  *'  since 
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I  came  to  London.  Tou  seem  always  to  hâve  sunligbt  and 
pl6nt7  of  fine  trees  and  hothouse  flowers.  But  I  suppose  you 
bave  winter,  like  the  rest  of  us  1" 

"  Or  ve  shoiild  very  soon  tire  of  ail  this,  beautiful  as  it  is/' 
«dd  she,  and  she  looked  lather  wistfully  out  on  the  broad  still 
gaidens.  **  For  my  part,  I  should  very  soon  tire  of  it  I  should 
think  there  was  more  excitement  in  the  wild  storms  and  the 
datk  nights  of  the  north.  There  must  be  a  strange  fascination 
in  ihe  short  winter  days  among  the  mountains,  and  the  long 
winter  nights  by  the  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

He  looked  at  her.  That  fierce  fascination  he  knew  somethiug 
of  :  how  had  she  guessed  at  iti  And  as  for  her  talking  as  if  sho 
herself  would  gladly  brave  thèse  storms — was  it  for  a  f oam-bell 
to  brave  a  storm  1  was  it  for  a  rose-leaf  to  meet  the  driving  rains 
of  Ben-an-Sloich? 

"  Shall  we  go  back,  now  ?  "  said  she  ;  and  as  she  tumed  to 
lead  ihe  way  he  could  not  fail  to  remark  how  shapely  her  neck 
wasy  for  her  rich  golden-brown  hair  was  loosely  gathered  up 
behind. 

But  just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Eoss  made  her  appearance. 

*'  Come/'  said  she,  **  we  shall  hâve  a  chat  ail  to  ourselves  ;  and 
jon  will  tell  me,  Sir  Keith,  what  you  bave  seen  since  you  came 
to  London,  and  what  bas  struck  you  most.  And  you  must  stay 
with  us,  Gertrude;  perhaps  Sir  Keith  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
freeze  your  blood  with  another  horrible  story  about  the  High- 
landers — I  am  only  a  poor  southemer  and  bave  to  get  up  my 
l^ends  from  books — ^but  this  wicked  girl.  Sir  Keith,  deÛghts 
as  mach  in  stories  of  bloodshed  as  a  schoolboy  does." 

"You  will  not  believe  her,"  said  Miss  White,  in  that  low- 
toned  gravely  sincère  voice  of  hers,  whilo  a  faint  shell-like  pink 
suffused  her  face.  "  It  was  only  that  we  were  talking  of  the 
Highlands,  because  we  understood  you  were  coming  ?  and  Mrs. 
Eoss  was  trying  to  make  out  *' — and  hère  a  spice  of  proud  mis- 
chief  came  into  the  ordinarily  calm  eyes — "she  was  trying  to 
make  out  that  you  must  be  a  very  terrible  and  dangerous  person, 
who  would  probably  murder  us  ail  if  we  were  not  civil  to  you." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Sir  Keith,"  said  ^Irs.  Ross,  apologetically, 
"you  acknowledge  yourself  that  you  ^facleods  were  a  very 
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utfcer  forgetfulness  of  himself.  His  eyes  rested  quite  naturally 
ou  their  eyes  as  he  told  his  taie.  But  first  of  all^  lie  spoke  of 
the  exceediug  loyalfcy  of  the  Higlilaud  folk  to  the  head  of  their 
clan.  Did  tliey  know  that  other  story  of  how  Maclean  of  Duart 
tried  to  capture  the  young  heir  of  the  house  of  Lochbuy,  and 
how  the  boy  was  rescued  and  carried  away  by  his  nurse  1  And 
when,  arrived  at  man's  estate,  he  retumed  to  revenge  himself  on 
those  who  had  betrayed  him,  among  them  was  the  husband  of 
the  nurse.  The  youug  chief  would  hâve  spared  the  life  of  this 
man,  for  the  old  woman's  sake.  "  Let  tJie  tail  go  wlth  the  hidey** 
said  she,  and  he  was  slain  with  the  rest.  And  then  the  narrator 
went  on  to  the  story  of  the  flogging.  He  told  them  how  Maclean 
of  Lochbuy  was  out  after  the  deer  one  day  ;  and  his  wife,  with 
her  child,  had  come  out  to  see  the  shooting.  They  were  driving 
the  deer  ;  and  at  a  particular  pass  a  man  was  stationed  so  that, 
should  the  deer  come  that  way,  he  should  tum  them  back.  The 
deer  came  to  this  pass  ;  the  man  f  ailed  to  tum  them  ;  the  chief 
was  mad  with  rage.  He  gave  orders  that  the  man*s  back  should 
be  bared,  and  that  he  should  be  flogged  before  ail  the  people. 

"  Very  well,"  continued  Macleod.  "  It  was  doue.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  do  anything  like  that  to  a  Highlander  ;  at  least  it  was 
not  safe  to  do  anything  like  that  to  a  Highlander  in  those  days  ; 
for,  as  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Eoss,  we  are  ail  like  sheep  now.  Then 
they  went  af  ter  the  deer  again  ;  but  at  one  moment  the  man 
that  had  been  flogged  seized  Maclean*s  child  from  the  nurse,  and 
ran  with  it  across .  the  mountain-side,  till  he  reached  a  place 
overhanging  the  sea.  And  he  held  out  the  child  over  the  sea  ; 
and  it  was  of  no  use  that  Maclean  begged  on  his  knees  for 
forgiveness.  Even  the  passion  of  loyalty  was  lost  now  in  the 
fierceness  of  re venge.  This  was  what  the  man  said — that  unless 
Maclean  had  his  back  bared  there  and  then  before  ail  the  people, 
and  flogged  as  he  had  been  flogged,  then  the  child  should  be 
dashed  into  the  sea  below.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
that — ^no  prayers,  no  offers,  no  appeals  from  the  mother  were  of 
any  use.  And  so  it  was  that  Maclean  of  Lochbuy  was  flogged 
there,  before  his  own  people  ;  and  his  enemy  above  looking  on. 
And  theni  When  it  was  over,  the  man  called  out  alond, 
*  Revenged  !  Bevenged  !  '  and  sprang  into  the  air  with  the  child 
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along  wîth  hîm  ;  and  neither  of  them  was  ever  seen  again  aftei 
they  had  sunk  into  the  sea.     It  is  an  old  story." 

An  old  stoiy,  doubtless,  and  of ten  told  ;  but  ils  e£fect  on  this 
girl  sîtting  beside  him  was  strange.  Her  clasped  bands  trombled  ; 
her  ejes  were  glazed  and  fascînated  as  if  by  some  spell.  Mrs. 
Eoss,  noticing  tbis  extrême  tension  of  feeling,  and  fearing  it, 
bastily  rose. 

"  Corne,  Gertrude,"  sbe  said,  taking  tbe  girl  by  the  hand,  "  we 
shall  be  frightened  to  death  by  thèse  stories.  Corne  and  sing  ns 
a  song — a  French  song,  ail  about  tears,  and  fountains,  and  bits  of 
ribbon — or  we  shall  be  seeing  the  ghosts  of  murdered  Highlanders 
coming  in  bere  in  tbe  daytime." 

Macleod,  not  knowing  what  he  had  done,  bat  conscîoas  that 
sometbing  had  occurred,  foUowed  them  into  tbe  drawing-room, 
and  retired  into  a  sofa  wbile  Miss  White  sat  down  to  the  open 
piano.  He  hoped  he  had  not  ofifended  her.  He  woald  not 
frigliten  her  again  witb  any  ghastly  stories  from  the  wild 
northern  seas. 

And  what  was  this  French  song  tbat  she  was  about  to  sing  1 
The  pale  slender  fingers  were  wandering  over  the  keys  ;  and 
there  was  a  sound — faint  and  clear  and  musical — as  of  the 
rippling  of  distant  sommer  waves.  And  sometîmes  Ihe  sounds 
came  nearer  ;  and  now  he  fancied  he  recognised  some  old  familiar 
strain  ;  and  he  thought  of  his  cousin  Janet  somehow  ;  and  of 
siimmer  days  down  by  tbe  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
French  song  ?  Surely  if  this  air,  that  seemed  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  was  blown  from  any  earthly  land,  it  had  come  from  the 
valleys  of  Lochiel  and  Ardgour  and  from  the  still  shores  of 
Arisaig  and  Moidarti  Oh,  yes;  it  was  a  very  pretty  French 
song  tbat  she  had  chosen  to  please  Mrs.  Eoss  with. 

"  A  wee  hird  cerne  to  our  JuC  door^ 

— tbis  was  what  she  sang  ;  and  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had 
not  mnch  of  a  Yoice,  it  was  exqmsitely  trained,  and  she  sang 
with  a  tendemess  and  expression  such  as  he,  at  least,  had  never 
heard  before — 

"  He  warhleà  sweet  aiid  clearly; 
AvC  aye  the  àerecme  o'  his  sançf 
Was  *  Wa^s  me  for  Prince  Charité  !  ' 
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Oh/  when I heard  the  bonniêy  honnù  bird, 
Theiearscam'  drappin' rardi/; 
I  tooi  my  hanTiet  off  my  head,  . 

For  wdl  I  lo^ed  Prince  Charlie.'* 

-  •    , ,  ,  ■        .  .    ■  , 

It'could  not  liave  entered  into  hîs  imagination  to  bel  levé  that 
Bucîi  pathos  could  exist  apart  from  the  actual  sorrow  of  the 
world.  The  instniment  before  her  seenied  to  speak  ;  and  tho 
low,  joint  ciy  was  one  of  infinité  grief  and  longîng  and  love. 

"Qîtotkly  'My  bird,  my  honnie,  honnie  hird, 

Is  that  a  sang  ye  hprrqw  ? 
Are  thesé  some  wordèyévt  leamt  hy  heart, 
Or  a  lUt  0*  dool  an' èoirrotff  P 

'  '  '  r 

.,    .         ■  •  ••  '  •  •  .  •'  ;  :■■■:,• 

*  Oh,  iw,  nOi  710  /  '  the  wee  hird  sang, 

*  rvejlown  sir^  Tnortdii'  early  ; 
But  sic  a  day  o*  wind  and  rain — 

Oh,  wa^s  me  for  Prince  Charlié/^" 

Mrs.  Eoss  glanced  archly  at  him  when  she  discovered  what  sort 
of  French  sotig  it  "v^as  that  Miss  White  had  chosen  ;  but  he  paid 
no  heed.  Hisonly  thought  was— ^"7j^  only  the  motker  and  Janet 
could  hear  this  étrange  singing  /." 

When  she  had  ended,  Mrs.  Eoss  came  over  to  him  and  said-— 

•*  That  is  a  great  compliment  tô  yon." 

And  he  answered,  simply— 

"  I  hâve  never  heard  any  singing  like  that." 

Then  young  Mr.  Ogilvie— whôse  existence,  by  the  way,  hehad 
entiîrèly  and  most  nngrateftdly  forgotten — came  up  to  the  piano; 
and  began  to  talk  iû  a  veïy  pleasant  and  amuôing  fashion  to  Miss 
White,  She  was  tuming  over:  the  leaves  of  the  book  before  her  ; 
and  Macleod  grew  angry  with  thîs  idle  interférence.  Why 
shotild  this  lily-fingered  jackanàpes — whom  a  man  could  wind 
round  a  réel  and  throiV  out  of  window — disturb  the  rapt  dévotion 
of  this  beantif  ul  Saint  Cecilia  1 

She  struck  a  firmer  chord  ;  the  bystanders  withdrew  a  bit;  and 
of  a  sudden  it  seemed  to  him  that  ail  the  spirit  of  ail  the  clans 
was  ringing  in  the  proud  fervour  of  this  fragile  girFs  voice. 
Whence  had  she  got  this  tierce  Jacobite  passion  that  thrilled 
him  to  the  very  fihgér-tips  1 
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^  ril  to  Lochidy  aiid  Appin^  and  kned  to  them, 
D<yum  hy  Lord  Murray  and  Roy  qfKUdarlie  : 
Brave  Mackintosh,  ke  shalljly  to  theJUld  wV  them  / 
Thèse  are  the  lads  I  ean  trust  wi^  ihty  Charité  /  *' 

Could  any  man  faîl  to  answer  )  Could  any  man  die  othcrwise 
than  gladly  if  he  died  with  such  an  appeal  ringiug  in  lus  cars  f 
Macleod  did  not  know  tliere  was  scarcely  any  more  volume  in 
this  girl's  voîce  now  than  when  she  was  sînging  the  plaintive  wail 
that  preceded  it  :  ît  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  the  strength  of 
the  tread  of  armies  in  it  ;  and  a  challenge  that  could  rouse  a  nation. 

••  Doum  through  the  Lcwlands,  dovm  w€  the  Whtgamoref 
Loyal  true  HigManders,  doion  m*  them  ràrdy  I 
Bonald  and  Donqld,  drive  on  vrC  the  broad  claymore  ; 
Ovér  the  necks  of  thefoes  of  Prince  GharUe  / 
FoUow  theet   FoUow  thee  / .  Wha  wadnafoUov)  thee,   . 
King  o*  the  Highland  hearts,  bonnie  Prince  Çharlie  !  " 

She  ahui  the  hook,  with  a  light  laugh,  and  left  the  piano^  Sho 
came  over  to  where  Macleod  sat.  When  he  saw  that  she  meant 
to  speak  to  him^  he  rose,  and  stood  before  her. 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon,"  said  she,  smiling,  ^'  for  sînging  two 
Scotch  songs;  for  I  know  the  pronunciation  is  very  difficult." 

He  answered  with  no  idle  compliment-^- 

"  If  Tearlach  ban  orf,  as  they  used  to  call  him,  were  ali^'e 
now,"  said  he — and  indeed  there  was  never  any  Stuart  of  ihem 
ail,  not  even  the  Fair  Young  Charles  himself,  who  lookedmore 
handflome  than  this  same  Macleod  of  Dare  who  now  stood  before 
her — "you  would  get  him  more  men  to  foUow  him  than  any  flag 
or  standarà  he  ever  raised." 

She  cast  her  eyes  doMm. 

Mrs.  Bosses  guests  began  to  leave. 

"  Gertrttde,'*  said  she,  "  will  you  drive  with  me  for  half  an 
honrl — the  carnage  is  at  the  door.  And  I  hnow»the  gentlemen 
waiit  to  hâve  a  cigiEU*  in  the  shade  of  Kensington  Gardens  :  they 
might  corne  back  and  hâve  a  cup  of  tea  with  us." 

But  Miss  White  had  some  engagement;  she  and  herlather 
left  tcfgether  ;  and  tiie  young  men  followed  them  almost  directly 
— Mrs.  Bo6s  saying  that  she  would  be  most  pleaséd  ta  see  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  any  Tuesday  or  Thursday  af  temoon  he  happened 
to  be  passing,  as  she  was  always  at  home  on  thèse  dayt. 
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"  I  don*t  think  we  can  do  better  than  take  her  advice  about 
the  cigar,"  said  young  Ogilvie,  as  they  crossed  to  Kensington 
Gardens.     "  What  do  you  think  of  her  1  " 

"  Of  Mrs.  Ross  1  " 

''  Yes." 

'*  Oh,  I  think  she  is  a  very  pleasant  woman." 

"  Yes,  but '*  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  "how  did  she  strike  youl 

Do  you  think  she  is  as  fascinating  as  some  men  think  her  ?  " 

"I  don*t  know  what  men  think  about  her,"  said  Macleod. 
'*  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  whetlier  a  married  woman  was 
fascinating  or  not.  I  thought  she  was  a  friendly  woman — 
talkative,  amusing,  élever  enough." 

They  lit  their  cigars  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  great  elms  ; 
who  does  not  know  how  beautiful  Kensington  Gardens  are  in 
Junel  And  yet  Macleod  did  not  seem  disposed  to  be  gamilous 
about  thèse  new  expériences  of  his;  he  was  absorbed,  and 
mostly  silent. 

"  That  is  an  extraordinary  fancy  she  bas  taken  for  Gertrude 
White,"  Mr.  Ogilvie  remarked. 

"  Why  extraordinary  î  "  the  other  asked,  with  sudden  interest. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  is  unusual,  you  know  ;  but  she  is  a  nice  gbl 
enough,  and  Mrs.  Ross  is  fond  of  odd  folks.  You  didn*t  speak 
to  old  White  î — ^his  head  is  a  sort  of  British  Muséum  of  antiqui- 
ties  ;  but  he  is  of  some  use  to  thèse  people — ^he  is  such  a  swell 
about  old  armour,  and  china,  and  such  things.  They  say  he 
wants  to  be  sent  out  to  dig  for  Dido's  funeral  pyre  at  Carthage, 
and  that  he  is  only  waiting  to  get  the  trinkets  made  at 
Birmingham." 

They  walked  on  a  bit  in  silence. 

"  I  think  you  made  a  good  impression  on  Mrs.  Ross,"  said 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  coolly.  "You'll  find  her  an  uncommonly  useful 
woman,  if  she  takes  a  fancy  to  you  ;  for  she  knows  everybody 
and  goes  every  where,  though  her  own  house  is  too  small  to  let 
her  entertain  properly.  By  the  way,  Macleod,  I  don't  think 
you  could  hâve  hit  on  a  worse  fellow  than  I  to  take  you  about  ; 
for  I  am  80  little  in  London  that  I  hâve  become  a  rank  outsider. 
But  111  tell  you  what  l'il  do  for  you  if  you  will  go  with  me  to- 
night  to  Lord  Beauregaid's  who  is  an  old  fiiend  of  mine.    I  Avill 
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ask  him  to  întroduce  you  io  some  people — ^and  Lis  wife  gives 
very  good  dances — and  if  any  Eoyal  or  Impérial  swell  cornes  to 
town  youll  be  sure  to  run  against  him  there.  I  forget  who  it  is 
they  are  receiving  there  to-night;  but  anyhow  you'll  meet  two 
01  ihree  of  the  fat  duchesses  whom  Dizzy  adores;  and  I 
fihouldn't  wonder  if  that  Irish  girl  were  there — the  new  beauty  : 
Lady  Beauregard  is  very  clever  in  picking  people  up." 

"Will  Miss  White  be  there  î"  Macleod  asked,  apparently 
deeply  engaged  in  probing  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

His  companion  looked  up  in  surprise  :  then  a  new  fancy 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  ;  and  he  smiled  very  slightly. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  don't  think  she  wilL  In  fact, 
I  am  almost  sure  she  will  be  at  the  PiccadiUy  Théâtre.  If  you 
like,  we  will  give  up  Lady  Beauregard,  and  after  dinner  go  to 
the  PiccadiUy  Théâtre  instead.     How  will  that  do  1  " 

"  I  think  that  will  do  very  well,"  said  Macleod. 
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A  cooL  evening  in  June — the  club-windows  open — a  clear 
twilight  shining  over  Pall  Mail — and  a  tête-à-tête  dinner  at  a 
small  clean,  bright  table  :  thèse  are  not  the  conditions  in  which 
a  young  man  should  show  impatience.  And  yet  the  cunning 
dishes  which  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  had  a  certain  pride  in  his  club, 
though  it  was  only  one  of  the  junior  institutions,  had  placed 
before  his  friend,  met  with  but  scant  curiosity  :  Macleod  would 
lather  hâve  handed  questions  of  cookery  over  to  his  cousin  Janet. 
Not  did  he  pay  much  heed  to  his  companion's  sage  advice  as  to 
the  sort  of  club  he  should  hâve  himself  proposed  at,  with  a  view 
to  getting  elected  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ;  a  young  man  is  apt 
to  let  his  lif e  at  forty  shif t  for  itsel£ 
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"  You  seem  very  anxioua  to  see  Miss  White  again,"  said  Mr. 
Ogilyi6,.Tvitli  a  slight  smîle. 

"  I  wislx  to  make  ail  the  friends  I  can  while  I  am  in  itondon," 
said  Macleod.  "What  shall  I  do  in  this  howling  wilderness  when 
you  go  back  to  Aldershot  V* 

'fl  don*t  think  Miss  Gertrude  White  will  be  of  much  use  to 
you.  Colonel  Koss  may  be.  Or  Lord  Beauregard.  But  you 
cannot  expect  young  ladies  to  take  you  about." 

"  No  ]  "  said  Macleod  gravely,  "  that  is  a  great  pity.'* 

Mr.  Ogilvie,  who,  with  ail  bis  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
wines,  and  cookery,  and  women,  and  what  not,  had  sometimes 
an  uneasy  consciousness  that  bis  companion  was  covertly  laugb- 
ing  at  him,  bçre  proposed  tbat  tbey  sbould  bave  a  cigar  bef  oie 
walking  up  to  tbe  PiccadQly  Théâtre;  but  as  it  was  now  ten 
minutes  to  ëigbt,  Macleod  resolutely  refused.  He  begged  to  be 
considered  a  country  person,  anxious  to  see  the  pièce  from  tbe 
beginning.  And  so  tbey  put  on  their  ligbt  top-coats  over  their 
evening  dress  and  walked  up  to  the  théâtre. 

A  distant  sound  of  niusic  ;  an  odour  of  escaped  gas  ;  a  periloua 
descent  of  a  corkscrew  staircase;  a  drawing  aside  of  heavy 
curtains  ;  and  then  a  blaze  of  yellow  ligbt  shining  within  tbis 
circulai  building,  on  its  red  satin  and  gilt  plaster,  and  on  tbe 
spacious  picture  of  a  bluô  Italiàn  lake,  with  peacocks  on  the  wide 
stone  tenaces.  The  noise  at  first  was  bewildering.  The  leader 
of  tbe  orchestra  was  sawing  away  at  bis  violin  as  savagely  as  if 
be  were  calling  on  bis  company  to  rush  up  and  seize  a  battery  of 
guns.  Whàt  was  tbe  melody  tbat  was  being  banged  about  by 
tbe  trombones,  and  blared  aloud  by  the  shrill  cornets,  and  sawed 
acioss  by  tbe  infuriated  violinsî  "  When  the  heart  of  a  man  is 
ojypreèèèdiidth  e'am  *\?  The  cure  was  never  insisted  on  with  sucb 
an  angiy  rebemence.  ^ 

Kecoverîng  froin  the  first  shock  of  the  fierco  noise,  Macleod 
began  to  look  around  tbis  strange  place,  with  its  magical  colours 
and  its  profusion  of  gilding  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  half-empty  stalls 
or  bebind  the  lace  curtains  of  tbe  boxes,  could  he  make  out  tbe 
visitor  of  whom  he  was  in  searcb.  Perbaps  she  was  not  coming, 
tbeni  Had  be  saciificed  tbe  evening  ail  for  nothing?  As 
regarded  the  théâtre,  or  the  pièce  to  be  played,  he  had  not  the 
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8lightë8t'iniet<eât  in  either.  The  bnildiiig  was  vciy  prctiy,  uo 
doubt  ;  but  it  was  only,  in  effeci,  a  superior  sort  of  booth  ;  and 
as  for  the  trivial  amusement  of  wàtching  a  numbcr  of  pcople  stmt 
across  a  stage  and  declaim-— or  x)erhaps  make  fools  of  themselves 
to  raise  a  laugh — ^that  was  not  at  ail  to  lus  liking.  It  wonld  bave 
been  différent  had  be  beenable  to  talk  to  tlie  girl  wbo  bad  sbown 
sacb  a  strange  interest  in  tbe  gloomy  stories  of  tbe  nortbem  seas  ; 
perbaps,  tbougb  be  would  scarcely  bave  admitted  tbis  to  bimself, 
itinigbt  bave  been  différent  if  only  be  bad  been  allowed  to  see  bcr 
at  some  distance.  But  ber  being  absent  altogetber  1  Tbe  more 
tke  seats  in  the  stalls  were  fUled — reducing  tbe  cbances  of  ber 
coming — ^tbe  moie  empty  tbe  tbeatre  seemed  to  become. 

*'  At  least  we  can  go  along  to  tbat  bouse  you  mentioned,*'  said 
he  to  bis  companion. 

"  Ob,  don*t  be  disappointed  yet,"  said  Ogilvie  ;  "  I  know  sbe 
wiilbe  bere," 

«  Witb  Mrs.  Ross  î  " 

"  Mrs.  Eoss  cornes  very  ofiben  to  tbis  tbeatre.  It  is  tbe  correct 
tbing  to  do.  It  is  bigb  art.  AU  tbe  people  are  raving  about 
tbe  cbief  actress;  artists  painting  ber  portrait;  poets  writing 
sonnets  about  ber  différent  cbaracters  ;  no  end  of  a  f  ass.  And 
Mrs.  Ross  is  very  proud  tbat  so  distîngiiisbed  a  person  is  ber 
particular  friend  " — 

"  Do  you  mean  tbe  actress  î  " 

"Yes;  —  and  màkes  ber  tbe  big  feature  of  ber  parties  at 
présent  ;  and  society  is  ratber  inclined  to  make  a  pet  of  ber  too 
— patronising  bigb  art,  don't  you  know  1  It's  wonderf ul  wbat 
you  can  do  in  tbat  way.  If  a  duke  wBnts  a  clown  to  make 
fellows  laiigb  after  a  Derby  dinner,  begets  bim  to  bis  bouse,  and 
makes  bim  daoce;  and  if  tbe  papers  find  it  ont  it  is  only 
*  raising  tbe  moral  status  of  tbe  pantomime.*  Of  course  it  is 
différent  witb  Mrs.  Ross's  friend — sbe  is  ail  rigbt  socially." 

Tbe  garrulous  boy  was  stopped  by  tbe  sudden  cessation  of  tbe 

music  i  and  tben  tbe  Italian  lake  and  tbe  peacocks  dîsappeared 

înto  unknown  régions  above  ;   and  bebold  !   in  tbeir  place  a 

spacious  bail  was  rcvealed  —  not  tbe  bare  and  simple  bail  at 

Castle  Dare  witb  wbich  Macleod  was  familiar  —  but  a  grand 

apartment,  fiUed  Avitb  old  armour,  and  pictoies,  and  cabinets^ 

p2 
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and  showing  glimpses  of  a  balcony  and  fait  gardens  beyond. 
There  were  two  figures  in  this  hall  ;  and  they  epoke — in  the 
liigh  and  curions  falsetto  of  the  stage.  Macleod  paid  no  more 
heed  to  them  than  if  they  had  been  marionettes.  For  one 
thing,  he  could  not  follow  their  speech  very  well  ;  but  in  any 
case,  what  interest  could  he  hâve  in  listening  to  this  old  l^wyer 
explaining  to  the  stout  lady  that  the  family  afifairs  were  griev- 
ously  involved  î  He  was  still  intently  watching  the  new  corners 
who  straggled  in,  singly  or  in  pairs,  to  the  stalls  :  when  a  slight 
motion  of  the  white  curtains  showed  that  some  one  was  entering 
one  of  the  boxes,  the  corner  of  the  box  was  regarded  with  as 
eamest  a  gaze  as  ever  f ollowed  the  movements  of  a  herd  of  red- 
deer  in  the  misty  chasms  of  Ben-an-Sloich.  What  concem  had 
he  in  the  troubles  of  this  overdressed  and  stout  lady,  who  was 
bewailîng  her  misfortunes  and  wringing  her  bejewelled  handsl 

Suddenly  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  altogether.  It  was 
a  light,  glad  laugh — ^the  sound  of  a  voice  he  knew, — ^that  seemed 
to  hâve  pierced  him  as  with  a  rifle-ball;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  from  the  green  shimmer  of  foliage  in  the  balcony,  there 
stepped  into  the  glare  of  the  hall  a  young  girl  with  life  and 
laughter  and  a  merry  carelessness  in  her  face  and  eyes.  She 
threw  her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck  and  kissed  her.  She 
bowed  to  the  légal  person.  She  flung  her  garden-hat  on  to  a 
couch  ;  and  got  up  on  a  chair  to  get  fresh  seed  put  in  for  her 
canary.  It  was  ail  donc  so  simply,  and  naturally,  and  gracefuUy, 
that  in  an  instant  a  fire  of  life  and  reality  sprang  into  the  whole 
of  this  sham  thing.  The  older  woman  was  no  longer  a  marion- 
ette,  but  the  anguish  stricken  mother  of  this  gay  and  heedless 
girl.  And  when  the  daughter  jumped  down  from  the  chair 
again — her  canary  on  her  finger — and  when  she  came  forward  to 
pet  and  caress  and  remonstrate  with  her  mother — and  when  the 
glare  of  the  lights  flashed  on  the  merry  eyes,  and  on  the  white 
teeth  and  laughing  lips — there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  possible. 
Macleod's  face  was  quite  pale.  He  took  the  programme  from 
Ogilvie's  hand,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  stared  mechanically  at 
the  name  of  Miss  Gertrude  White  printed  on  the  pink  tinted 
paper.  He  gave  it  him  back  wjthout  a  word.  Ogilvie  only 
(Uiûled;  he  wa3  proud  of  the  surprime  he  had  planned* 
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And  now  tihe  fanâes  and  lecoUections  that  came  roaliing  into 
Ifadeod's  head  were  of  a  sufficiently  chaotic  and  bewildering 
eharacter.  He  trîed  to  separate  that  grave  and  geotle  and  sensi- 
tÎTe  girl  he  had  met  at  Prince*s  Gâte  from  this  gay  madcap  ;  and 
h  oonld  not  at  ail  succeed.  His  heart  laughed  with  the  laughter 
of  thi9  wild  créature  ;  he  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  and  despair  of 
tiiB  old  lawyer,  as  she  stood  hefore  hhn,  twirling  her  garden-hat 
Vf  a  solitaiy  ribhon  ;  and  when  the  small  ivhite  fingers  raised  the 
emaiy  to  be  kissed  by  the  {{outiiig  lips,  the  action  was  more 
gncefol  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  world.  Bat 
where  was  the  silent  and  serions  girl  who  had  listened  with  sach 
B^t  attention  to  his  taies  of  passion  and  revenge — who  seemed 
to  hâve  some  mysterioos  longing  for  those  gloomy  shores  he 
came  from — who  had  sung  with  such  exquisite  pathos  ^'  A  wee 
biid  cam'  to  our  ha'  door  "  1  Her  cheek  had  turned  white  when 
ahe  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Maclean  :  surely  that  sensitive 
and  vivid  imagination  could  not  belong  to  this  audacious  girl, 
with  her  langhing^  and  teasings,  and  demure  coquetry  1 

Society  had  not  been  talking  about  the  art  of  IVIrs.  Eoss's 
proiéffée  for  notbing  ;  and  that  art  soon  mado  short  work  of  Keith 
Madeod's  doubts.  The  fair  stranger  he  had  met  at  Prince*s  Gâte 
Tanished  into  mist.  Hère  was  the  real  woman;  and  ail  the 
trompery  busine^  of  the  théâtre,  that  he  woold  otherwise  hâve 
legaided  with  indifibrence  or  contempt,  became  a  real  and  living 
thing;  insomuch  that  he  folio wed  the  fortunes  of  this  spoiled 
child  with  a  breathless  interest  and  a  beating  heart.  The  spell 
was  on  him.  Oh,  why  should  she  be  so  proud  to  this  poor  lover, 
who  stood  so  meekly  before  her  1  "  Coquette  !  coquette  !  " 
(Madeod  could  hâve  cried  to  her)  *'  the  days  are  not  always  f ull 
of  sunshine  ;  life  is  not  ail  youth  and  beauty  and  high  spirits  ; 
you  may  come  to  repent  of  your  pride  and  your  cruelty."  He 
had  no  jealousy  against  the  poor  youth  who  took  his  leave  ;  he 
pitied  him — ^but  it  was  for  her  sake  ;  he  seemed  to  know  that 
evil  days  were  coming,  when  she  would  long  for  the  solace  of  an 
honest  man's  love.  And  when  the  trouble  came — as  speedUy  it 
did — and  when  she  stood  bravely  up  at  first  to  meet  her  fate,  and 
when  she  broke  down  for  a  time,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  cried  with  bitter  sobs,  tho  tears  wrre  ranning  down  his  facob 
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Gould  the  mercilul  Heavens  see  «ucli  grief ,  and  let  the  wickcd 
triumph  !  And  why  was  there  no  man  to  succour  lier  î  Surely 
Bome  times  anse  in  which.  the  old  law  is  the  good  law  ;  and  a. 
man  will  trust  to  his  own  right  arm  to  pat  things  straight  in  tha 
world  ?  To  look  at  her — could  any  man  refuse  î  And  now  she 
nses  and  goes  away  ;  and  ail  the  glad  summer-time  and  the  sun-^ 
shine  hâve  gone  ;  and  the  cold  wind  shivers  through  the  treea^ 
and  it  breathes  only  of  farewell.  Farewell,  0  misérable  one  I 
the  way  is  dark  bef ore  you  ;  and  you  are  alone.  Aione,  and  no 
man  near  to  help. 

M^cleod  was  awakened  fro'm  his  trance.  The  act-drop  was 
let  down;  there  was  a  stir  throughput  the  théâtre;  yoimg 
Ogilyie  turned  to  him. 

*^  Don't  you  see  who  has  corne  into  that  corner  box  up  therer' 

If  he  had  been  told  that  Miss  White,  corne  up  from  Prince's 
Gâte,  in  her  plain  black  dress  and  blue  beads,  had.  just  arrived 
and  was  seated  there,  he  would  scarcely  hâve  been  surprised.  As 
it  was,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Colonel  Koss  taking  his  seat,  while 
the  figure  of  a  lady  was  partially  visible  behind  the  lace  curtain. 

"  I  wonder  how  often  Mrs.  Koss  has  seen  this  pièce  !  "  Ogilvie 
said.  "  And  I  think  Colonel  Epss  is  as  profound  a  believer  in 
Miss  White  as  his  wife  is.   Will  you  go  up  and  see  them  nowl" 

**  !N^o,"  Macleod  said  absently. 

"  I  shall  tell  them,"  said  the  facetious  boy,  as  he  rose,  and  got 
hold  of  his  crush-hat,  "  that  you  are  meditating  a  leap  on  to  the 
stage,  to  rescue  the  distressed  damsel." 

And  then  his  conscience  smote  him. 

**  Mind  you,"  said  he,  **  I  think  it  is  awfuUy  good  myself.  I 
can't  pump  up  any  enthusiasm  for  most  things  that  people  rave 
about  ;  but  I  do  think  this  girl  is  uncommonly  clever.  And  then 
she  always  dresses  like  a  lady." 

With  this  high  commendation  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  left,  and 
made  his  way  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Koss's  box.  Apparently  he  was 
well  reeeived  there;  for  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  again 
at  the  begînning  of  the  next  act,  nor,  indeed,  until  it  was  nearly 
oyer. 

ïhe  dream-world  opens  again  ;  and  now  it  is  a  beautiful  garden, 
oioae  by  the  ruins  of  au  old  abbey  ;  and  fine  ladies  are  walking 
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Alxmt  there.   But  what  does  hé  oare  for  th^e  marionettes  uttering 

neaningless  phrases  1    Thoy  hàvo  no  more  interest  for  him  than 

the  sham  ivy  on  tbo  sliam  ruins,  eo  long  os  that  ono  bright^ 

ipeaking,  pathetic  faee  is  absent  ;  -and  the  storj  thoy  are  carrying 

forward  is  for  hitn  no  story  at  ail,  for  he  takes  no  heed  of  its 

detaîk  in  bis  anxîous'  watching  for  her  appearance.    The  aides  of 

this  garden  arc  mysteriously  divided  :  by  which  avenue  will  she 

approacb  t     Buddenly  ho  hears  the  low^  voice — slio  cornes  nearer 

—^ovr  lot  the  world  laugh  again  !     But  alas  !  when  she  does 

appear,  it  is  in  the  coropany  of  hor  lover  ;  and  it  is  oiily  to  bid 

Mm  good-bye.    Why  does  the  coward  liind  take  her  at  lier  wordi 

A  stick,  a  atone,  a  wave  of  the  cold  sca,  would  bo  more  responsive 

to  that  deep  and  tremulous  voice,  which  bas  now  no  longer  any 

of  the  arts  of  a  wilful  coqùetry  about  it,  but  is  altogether  as  self- 

levealing  as  the  gênerons  abandonmont  of  her  eyes.    The  poor 

cipber  ! — he  is  not  the  man  to  woo  and  win  and  carry  off  this 

noble  wonian,  the  unuttemble  soul-surrendor  of  whose  look  has 

ihe  courage  of  despair  in  it.    He  l^ids  her  furewelL    The  tailor's 

dommy  retires.     And  shel — in  her  agony,  is  there  no  one  to 

comfort  her?    Thoy  bave  demanded  this  sacrifice  in  the  name  of 

daty  ;  and  she  has  consonted  :  ought  not  that  to  be  enough  to 

comfort  herl 

Then  otherpeople  appear,  fromother  parts  of  the  garden;  and 
there  is  a  Babel  of  tongucs.  He  hears  nothing  ;  but  he  foUows 
that  sad  face,  uutil  he  could  imagine  that  he  listens  to  the 
throbbing  of  her  aching  heart. 

And  then,  as  the  phantasms  of  the  3tage  corne  and  go,  and 
foitune  plays  many  pranks  with  thèse  pu2)pet8,  the  pièce  draws 
near  to  an  end.  And  noW,  as  it  appears,  ovcrything  is  reversed; 
and  it  is  the  poor  lover  who  is  in  grievous  trouble,  whilo  she  is 
xestored  to  the  proud  position  of  her  coquetries  and  wilful  grâces 
again,  with  ail  her  friends  smiling  around  her,  and  life  lying  fair 
before  her.  She  meets  him  by  accident.  Suffering  gives  him  a 
certain  sort  of  dignity  ;  but  how  is  one  to  retain  patience  with 
the  blindness  of  this  insufferable  ass  1  Don*t  you  see,  man,  don't 
you  see  tliat  she  is  waiting  to  throw  herself  into  your  arms  ?  and 
you,  you  poor  ninny,  are  giving  yourself  airs,  and  assuming  the 
grand  horoic  !    And  then  the  shy  coqùetry  comes  in  again.  The 
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pathetîc  eyes  are  foll  of  a  grave  compassion,  if  he  mnst  leallj 
never  see  her  more.  The  cat  plays  with  the  poor  mouse,  and 
prétends  that  really  the  tender  thing  is  gone  away  at  last.  He 
will  take  thîs  half  of  a  broken  sixpence  back  :  it  was  given  in 
happier  times.'  lî  ever  he  should  marrj,  he  will  know  that  one 
far  away  prays  for  his  happiness.  And  if — if  thèse  nnwomanly 
tears  .  .  .  and  suddenly  the  crass  idiot  discovers  that  she  is 
laughing  at  him  ;  and  that  she  has  secured  him  and  boond  him 
as  completely  as  a  fly  fifty  times  wound  round  by  a  spider.  The 
crash  of  applause  that  accompanied  the  lowering  of  the  curtain 
stnnned  Macleod,  who  had  not  quite  corne  back  from  dream-land. 
And  then,  amid  a  confused  roar,  the  curtain  was  drawn  a  bit 
back,  and  she  was  led — ^timidly  smiling,  so  that  her  eyes  seemed 
to  take  in  ail  the  théâtre  at  once — across  the  stage  by  that  same 
poor  fool  of  a  lover  ;  and  she  had  two  or  three  bouquets  thrown 
her,  notably  one  from  Mrs.  Ross's  box.  Then  she  disappeared  ; 
and  the  lights  were  lowered;  and  there  was  a  dull  shufi^g  of 
people  getting  their  cloaks  and  hats  and  going  away, 

"  Mrs.  Eoss  wants  to  see  you  for  a  minute,"  Ogilvie  said. 

"  Yes,"  Macleod  answered  absently. 

"And  we  hâve  time  yet,  if  you  like,  to  get  into  a  hansom,  and 
drive  along  to  Lady  Beauregard's." 


CHAPTEE  V. 

IN   PARK    LANB. 

TnET  found  Mrs.  Ross  and  her  husband  waitiug  in  the  corridoi 
above. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  like  it  ?"  she  said. 

He  could  not  answer  off-hand.  He  was  afraid  he  might  say 
too  much. 

"It  i»  like  her  singing,"  he  stammered  at  longth.    "  I  am  not 
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Qsed  to  thèse  tliings.     I  bave  never  seen  anjthiog  like  that 
before." 

''  We  shall  soon  hâve  ber  in  a  better  pièce,"  Mrs.  Ross  said. 
<^It  ÎB  being  written  for  ber.  Tbat  is  very  pretty;  but  sligbt 
She  is  capable  of  greater  tbings." 

''  Sbe  ÎB  capable  of  anytbing,"  said  Macleod  simply,  ''  if  she 
can  make  yoa  believe  tbat  sucb  nonsense  is  real.  I  looked  at 
the  otbeis.  Wbat  did  tbey  say  or  do,  better  tban  mère  pictures 
in  a  book  1     But  sbe ^it  is  like  magie." 

"And  did  Mr.  Ogilvie  give  you  my  message  1  "  said  Mrs.  Eoss. 
"My  busband  and  I  are  going  down  to  see  a  yacbt  race  on  tbe 
Thames  to-morrow — ^we  did  not  tbink  of  it  till  this  evening  any 
more  tban  we  ezpected  to  find  you  bere.  We  came  along  to 
try  to  get  Miss  Wbite  to  go  witb  us,  Will  you  join  our  little 
partyî" 

"  Ob,  yes,  certainly — tbank  you  very  mucb,"  Macleod  said 
eagerly. 

"  Then  you'd  better  meet  us  at  Cbaring  Cross,  at  ten  sbarp," 
Colonel  Ross  said  ;  "  so  don*t  let  Ogilvie  keep  you  up  too  late 
witb  brandy  and  soda.    A  spécial  will  take  us  down." 

"  Brandy  and  soda  !  "  Mr.  Ogilvie  exclaimed.  "  I  am  going 
io  take  bim  along  for  a  few  minutes  to  Lady  Beauregard's — 
Burely  tbat  is  proper  enougb  ;  and  I  bave  to  get  down  by  tbe 
'  cold-meat  '  train  to  Aldershot,  so  there  won't  be  mucb  brandy 
and  soda  for  me.     Shall  we  go  now,  Mrs.  Ross  1  " 

"  I  am  waiting  for  an  answer,"  Mrs.  Ross  said,  looking  along 
the  corridor. 

Was  it  possible,  then,  that  she  herself  should  bring  the  answer 
to  this  message  that  had  been  sent  ber — steppiug  out  of  the 
dream-world  in  which  she  had  disappeared  witb  lier  lover  î  And 
how  would  she  look  as  she  came  along  this  narrow  passage? 
Like  the  arch  coquette  of  this  land  of  gaslight  and  glowing 
colours?  or  like  the  pale,  serious,  proud  girl  who  was  fond  of 
sketclling  the  elm  at  Prince's  Gatel  A  strange  nervousness 
possesscd  him  as  he  thought  she  might  suddenly  appear.  He  did 
not  listen  to  tbe  talk  between  Colonel  Ross  and  Mr.  Ogilvie.  He 
did  not  notice  that  tlûs  small  party  was  obviously  regarded  as 
being  in  tbe  way  by  tbe  attendants  who  were  putting  out  the 
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lights  and  sliutting  the  doors  of  the  boxes.     Then  a  mau  came 
along. 

"  Miss  Wliite's  compliments,  ma*am  ;  and  slie  "will  be  very 
pleased  to  meet  you  at  Cbaring  Cross  at  ten  to-morrow." 

"  And  Miss  Wliite  is  a  very  brave  young  lady  to  attempt  any- 
thing  of  the  kind,"  observed  Mr.  Ogilvie  confidentially,  as  they 
ail  went  down  the  stairs.  "For  if  the  yachts  should  get  becalmed 
aff  the  Nore,  or  off  the  Moose^  I  wonder  how  Miss  White  will 
get  back  to  London  in  time  i  " 

"  Oh,  we  shall  take  care  of  that,"  said  Colonel  Eoss.  "  Unless 
there  is  a  good  steady  breeze  we  shan*t  go  at  ail  ;  we  shall  spend 
a  happy  day  at  Eosherville  ;  or  hâve  a  look  at  the  plctures  at 
Greenwich.  We  shan't  get  Miss  White  into  trouble.  Good-bye, 
Ogilvie.  Good-bye,  Sir  Keith.  Eemember  ^—  ten  o'clock, 
Charing  Cross." 

ïhey  stepped  into  their  carnage  and  drove  off. 

"  Now,"  said  Macleod's  companion,  "  are  you  tired  î  " 

**Tired!  I  hâve  done  nothing  ail  day." 

"  Shall .  we  get  into  a  hansom,  and  drive  along  to  Lady 
Beauregaixi*s  1  " 

**  Certainly,  if  you  like  I  suppose  they  won*t  throw  you  over 
again  î  *' 

"  Oh,  no/*  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  as  he  once  more  adventured  his 
person  in  a  cab.  **  And  I  can  tell  you  it  is  much  better — ^if  you 
look  at  the  thing  philosophically,  as  poor  wretches  like  you  and 
me  must — to  drive  to  a  crush  in  a  hansom  than  in  your  own 
carnage.  You  don't  worry  about  your  horses  being  kept  out  in 
the  rain  ;  you  can  come  away  at  any  moment  ;  there  is  no  fussing 
wîth  servants,  and  rows  because  your  man  has  got  out  of  the 
rank hold  up  !  " 

Whether  it  was  the  yell  or  not,  the  horse  recovered  from  the 
slight  stumble  ;  and  no  harm  befell  the  two  daring  travellers. 

"  Thèse  vehicles  give  one  some  excitement,"  Macleod  said — 
or  rather  roared,  for  Piccadilly  was  fuU  of  carriagtîs.  "  A  squall 
in  Loch  Scridain  is  nothing  to  them." 

"  You*ll  get  used  to  them  in  time,"  was  the  complacent  answer, 

They  dismissed  the  hansom  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly,  and 
irtlked  iqp  Pulc  Lane,  so  as  to  avoid  waiting  in  the  rank  of 
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carnages.  Maoleod  aecompanied  Lis  compauiou  meekly.  AU 
this  scène  aroond  hîm — the  flashing  lights  of  the  broughams— 
the  brilliant  Windows — ^the  stepping  across  the  pavement  of  a 
sirangely-dressed  dignitary  from  some  foreign  land — seemed  but 
some  other'part  of  that  dream  from  wbich  he  had  not  quite 
shaken  bimself  free.  His  bead  was  still  full  of  the  sorrows  and 
coquetries  of  that  wild-spirited  heroine.  Whither  had  she  gone  by 
this  time — away  into  some  strange  valley  of  that  unknown  world  1 

He  was  better  able  than  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  push  his  way  through 
the  cTOwd  of  footmen  who  stood  in  two  lines  across  the  pavement 
in  front  of  Beanregard  House,  watching  for  the  first  appearance 
of  their  master  or  nûstress  ;  but  he  resignedly  folio wed  and  found 
himself  in  the  avenue  leading  clear  up  to  the  steps.  They  wero 
not  the  only  arrivais,  late  as  the  hour  was.  Two  young  girls, 
sisters,  clad  in  cream-white  silk  with  a  gold  fringe  across  their 
Bhoulders  and  sleeves^  preceded  them;  and  he  was  greatly  pleased 
by  the  manner  in  which  thèse  young  ladies,  on  meeting  in  the 
great  Jiall  an  elderly  lady  who  was  presumably  a  person  of  some 
distinction,  dropped  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned  curtsy  as  they 
shook  hands  with  her.  He  admired  much  less  the  formai 
obeisance  which  he  noticed  a  second  aftor.  A  Eoyal  personago 
was  leaving;  and  as  this  lady,  who  was  dressed  in  mouruingi 
and  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  whose  coat  was 
blazing  with  diamond  stars,  and  whose  breast  was  barred  across 
with  a'  broad  blue  ribbon,  came  along  the  spacious  landing  at  the 
foot  of  the  wide  staircase,  sho  graciously  extended  her  hand  and 
said  a  few  words  to  such  of  the  ladies  standing  by  as  she  know. 
That  deep  bending  of  the  knee  he  considered  to  bo  less  pretty 
than  the  little  curtey  performed  by  the  young  ladies  in  cream- 
white  silk.  He  intendéd  to  mention  this  matter  to  his  cousin 
Janet. 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  Princess  had  left,  the  lane  through  which 
she  had  passed  closed  up  again,  and  the  crowd  became  a  conf uscd 
mass  of  murmuring  groups.  Still  meekly  following,  Macleod 
plunged  into  this  throng  ;  and  presently  found  himself  being 
introduced  to  Lady  Beauregard,  an  amiable  little  woman  who  had 
been  a  great  beauty  in  her  time  and  was  pleasant  enough  to  look 
at  now.    He  passed  on. 
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<'Who  la  tliô  man  with  tho  blae  ribbon  and  the  <^î<^Tn^Tid 
Hiura  1  "  hu  oakud  of  l^lr.  Ogilvle. 

**  'i'hat  itf  Miinaiour  le  Marquis  hîmself — ^that  is  jour  host,**  the 
yiiiiug  goutlumau  replicd— onlj  Macleod  could  not  tell  why  Jbe 
wua  idwiiUiHly  trying  to  ropress  some  covert  menîment. 

••  l  iiilu't  you  hiMir  1  "  Mr.  Ogilvie  said  at  length.  "  Don't  you 
liiiitw  whut  hu  lUilUid  yout     ïhat  man  will  be  the  death  of  me 

Uiv  htt'n  ulwayd  ut  it   Ho  announced  you  as  Sir  Thief  Madeod 

l  will  ëwouv  ho  lUd," 

"  I  nhimUl  lutt  hâve  thought  lie  had  so  much  historîcal 
kiiiiwltutgis"  MaoleiKl  aiiawored  gravely.  <'  He  most  hâve  becn 
('luuliug  \\\\  ulumt  tho  duna," 

Ai*  thiti  moiuout,  Luly  Beauregard,  who  had  been  receiving 
Hillutt  iiihuv  lato  vinitord,  ot\mo  up  aud  said  she  wished  to  introduce 
liiiu  lo  -  ho  ooiild  uot  mako  out  the  naine.  He  foUowed  her. 
Ilo  WHii  iuti'iuluood  to  a  stout  elderly  lady,  who  still  had 
liiiu\itit\klly  lluit  ti^ituiHvi,  and  a  simple  and  caltn  air  which  rather 
iiuiih^nMod  hiui.  U  ia  truo  thut  at  first  a  thrill  of  compassion 
woiit  throw^h  hiiu;  for  ho  thought  that  some  accident  had 
liofullou  tho  piutr  lady  a  oostume,  and  that  it  had  fallen  down  a 
lilt  uukuuwn  to  hovitolf  ;  but  ho  soon  perceivcd  that  most  of  the 
ntlior  Wiuuou  woih^  ill\^HHod  aimilarly,  some  of  the  younger  ones, 
iuiloiul,  huving  tho  haok  of  their  diH33s  open  practically  to  the 
AvuiHt,  Ilo  Wiuuloriul  what  hia  mother  and  Janet  would  say  to 
thiM  Mtylo. 

**  UiUi't  yim  thiuk  tho  rrinooss  is  looking  pale  V'  he  was  asked. 

*'  1  thought  sho  lookod  vory  pi-otty — I  never  saw  her  before," 
•aiil  ho. 

What  noxtl  Thut  cidm  air  was  a  trifle  cold  and  distant. 
lio  ilid  not  know  ^Yho  tho  woman  was  ;  or  where  she  lived;  or 
wlu^tluu'  hor  husband  had  any  shooting,  or  a  yacht,  or  a  pack  of 
houuila.     What  waa  he  to  si\y]    Ho  returned  to  the  Princess. 

"  I  only  saw  her  as  slie  was  leaving,"  said  he.  **  We  came 
lato.     Wo  were  at  the  Piecadilly  Théâtre." 

"  Oh,  you  saw  Miss  Gortrude  White  î  "  said  this  stout  lady  ; 
aud  he  was  glad  to  see  her  eyes  light  up  with  some  interest. 
"  She  is  very  dever,  is  she  not  î— and  so  pretty  and  engaging. 
I  wifih  I  knew  some  one  who  knew  her." 
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"  I  know  some  friends  of  hers/'  Macleod  said,  ratlier  timidiy. 

"  Oh,  do  yon,  really  1  Do  you  think  she  would  give  me  a 
moming  performance  for  my  Fund  î  " 

This  lady  seemed  to  take  it  so  much  for  granted  tliat  every 
one  mnst  hâve  heard  of  her  Tund  that  he  dared  not  confess  Lis 
ignorance.  But  it  was  sorely  some  charitable  thing  ;  and  how 
could  he  douht  that  Miss  White  would  immediately  respond  to 
snch  an  appeal  1 

'*I  should  think  that  she  woiild,"  said  he,  with  a  little 
hésitation — ^but  at  this  moment  some  other  claimant  came  forward, 
and  he  tumed  away  to  seek  young  Ogilvie  once  more. 

"Ogilvie,"  said  he,  ''-who  is  that  lady  in  the  green  satin!" 

*'  The  Duchess  of  Wexford." 

"  Has  she  a  Fund  î  " 

"Awhatî" 

"  A  Fund — a  charitable  Fund  of  some  sort." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see.  I  think  she  is  getting  up  money  for  a  ncw 
training-shîp — tuming  the  young  ragamuffins  about  the  streets 
into  sailors,  don't  you  know  l '^ 

"  Do  you  think  Aliss  White  would  give  a  moming  perform- 
ance for  that  Fund  ]  '* 

"  Miss  White  1  Miss  White  I  Miss  Wliite  !  "  said  Lieutenant 
Ogilvie.     "  I  think  Miss  White  has  got  into  your  head." 

"  But  that  Lady  asked  me." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  exactly  the  thing  that  Miss  White 
would  like  to  do  —  get  mixed  up  with  a  whole  string  of 
Duchesses  and  Marchionesses — a  capital  advertisement — and  it 
would  be  ail  the  more  distinguished  if  it  was  an  amateur  perform- 
ance, and  Miss  Gertrude  White  the  only  professional  admitted 
into  the  charmed  circle." 

"You  are  a  very  shrewd  boy,  Ogilvie,"  Macleod  observed. 
"  I  don't  know  how  you  ever  got  so  much  wisdom  into  so  small 
a  head." 

And  indeed,  as  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  was  retuming  to  Aldershot 
by  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  cold-meat  train,  he  continued 
to  play  the  part  of  Mentor  for  a  time  with  great  assiduity,  imtil 
Macleod  was  fairly  confused  with  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  he  wai  introduced  and  the  remarks  his  fiîend  made  about 
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iliem.  What  struck  liîm  ihôst,  perlmps,  was  the  récurrence  of 
old  Highlaiid  or  Scotch  family  names,  borne  by  persons  who 
were  thoroughly  English  in  their  speech  and  ways.  Fancy  a 
Gordon  who  said  "  lock  "  for  "  loch  *'  ;  a  Mackenzie  who  had  never 
seen  the  Lewis }  a  Mac  Alpiiie  who  had  never  heard  the  provèrb, 
"  The  hills,  thô  Mac  Alpines,  and  the  devil  came  into  the  world 
at  the  same  time." 

It  was  a  pretty  scène;  and  he  was  young,  and  eager,  and 
curions  ;  and  he  enjoyed  ît.  After  standing  about  for  half-an- 
hour  or  so,  he  got  into  a  corner  from  which,  in  quiet,  he  could 
better  see  the  briUiant  picture  as  a  whole— the  bright,  har- 
monious  dresses,  the  glimpses  of  beautiful  eyes  and  blooniing 
complexions,  the  masses  of  foxgloves  which  Lady  Beauregard 
had  as  the  only  floral  décoration  of  the  evening,  the  pale  canary- 
coloured  panels  and  silver  fluted  columns  of  the  waUs,  and  over 
ail  the  various  catidelabra,  each  bearing  a  cluster  of  sparkling  and 
golden  stars.  But  there  was  something  wanting.  Was  it  the 
noble  and  silver-haired  lady  of  Castle  Dare  whom  he  looked  for 
in  vain  in  that  brilliant  crowd  that  moved  and  murmured  before 
biml  Or  was  it  the  friendly  and  familiar  face  of  hi^  cousin 
Janet,  whose  eyes,  he  knew,  would  be  filled  with  a  constant 
wonder  if  she  saw  such  diamondô  and-silks  and  satins?  Or  was 
it  that  ignis  fatmis — that  treacherous  and  mocking  fire — that 
might  at  any  time  glimmer  in  some  suddenly  presented  face  with 
a  new  surprise?  Had  she  deceived  him  altogethér  down  at 
Prince's  Gâte  ?  Was  her  real  nature  that  of  the  wayward,  bright, 
mischievous,  spoiled  child  whose  very  tendemess  only  prepared 
her  unsuspecting  victim  for  a  mercilcss  thrustî  And  yet  the 
Sound  of  her  sobbing  was  still  in  bis  ears.  A  true  woman'a 
heart  beat  beneath  that  idle  railleiy  :  challengod  boldly,  wôuld 
it  not  ansAver  loyally  and  without  fear  1 

Psycholôgical  puzzles  were  new  to  this  son  of  the  niountains  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  long  after  he  had  bidden  good-bye  to  his 
fiiend  Ogilvie,  and  as  he  sate  thinking  alone  in  his  own  room, 
with  Oscar  lying  across  the  rug  at  his  feet,  his  mînd  refused  to 
be  quieted.  One  picture  after  another  presented  îtself  to  his 
imagination — ^the  proud-souled  enthusiast,  longing  for  the  wild 
njghts  and  the  dark  Atlantic  seas — ^the  pensive  maideny 
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sbnddering  to  hear  the  fierce  story  of  Maclean  of  Lochbuy — the 
spoîled  chil(J,  teasing  hcr  mamma,  anil  petting  her  canary — the 
wronged  and  weeping  woman,  her  frame  shaken  with  sobs,  her 
hands  clasped  in  despair — ^the  artful  and  deniure  coquette,  mock- 
ing  her  lover  with  her  sentimental  f arewells.  Which  of  them  ail 
was  she  1  Which  shoiild  he  see  in  the  moming  ?  Or  wonld  she 
af^)ear  as  some  still  more  elusive  vision,  retreating  before  him  as 
he  advanœd  1 

Had  he  asked  himself,  he  would  hâve  said  that  thèse  spécula, 
tiens  were  but  the  fruit  of  a  natural  curiosity.  Why  should  he 
not  be  interested  in  finding  out  the  real  nature  of  this  girl,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  just  made  ?  It  bas  been  observed,  however, 
that  young  gentlemen  do  not  always  betray  this  frantic  devoti(m 
to  x)sychological  inquiry  when  the  subject  of  it,  instead  of  being 
a  fascina.ting  maiden  of  twenty,  is  a  homely-featured  lady  of 

fifty. 

Time  passed  ;  another  cigar  was  lit  ;  the  blue  light  outside  was 
becoming  silvery  ;  and  yet  the  problem  remained  unsolved.  A 
fire  of  impatience  and  restlessness  was  buming  in  bis  heart  ;  a 
din  as  of  brazen  instruments — what  was  the  air  the  foiîoos 
orchestra  played  1 — was  in  bis  ears  ;  sleep  or  rest  was  out  of  the 
question. 

'*  Oscar  1  **  he  called.  "  Oscar,  my  lad,  let  us  go  out." 
When  he  stealthily  went  down-stairs,  and  opened  the  door, 
and  passed  into  the  street,  beholdl  the  new  day  was  shining 
abroad — and  how  cold,  and  still,  and  silent  it  was  after  the  bot 
glare  and  the  whirl  of  that  bewildering  night  !  No  living 
thing  was  visible.     A  fresh,  sweet  air  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 

treos  and'bushes  in  St.  James's  Square.  There  was  a  pale 
lemon-yellow  glow  in  the  sky,  and  the  long  empty  thoroughfare 
of  Pall  Mail  seemed  coldly  white. 

Was  this  a  somnambulist,  then,  who  wandered  idly  aloug 
through  the  silent  streets,  apparently  seeing  nothiiig  of  the  closed 
doors  and  the  shuttered  Windows  on  either  liand  î  A  policemar, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Waterloo  Place,  stared  at  tlie  apparition — 
at  the  twin  apparition  ;  for  ^this  tall  young  gentleman  with  the 
light  top-coat  thrown  over  bis  evening  dress  was  accompanied  by 
a  beautiful  coîlie  that  kept  close  to  bis  heels.     There  was  a 
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solitary  four-wbeeled  cab  at  the  foot  of  the  Haymarket  ;  but  the 
man  bad  got  inside  and  was  doubtless  asleep.  Tbe  Embank- 
mentl — ^witb  tbe  young  trees  stirriiig  in  tbe  still  moming  air; 
and  tbe  broad  bosom  of  tbe  river  catcbing  tbe  gatbering  glow  of 
tbe  skies.  He  leaned  on  tbe  grey  stone  parapet,  and  looked  ont 
on  tbe  placid  waters  of  tbe  stream. 

Placid  indeed  tbey  were  as  tbey  went  flowing  quîetly  by  ;  and 
tbe  young  day  promised  to  be  brigbt  enougb;  and  wby  sbould 
tbere  be  augbt  but  peace  and  goodwill  upon  eartb  towards  ail 
nien  and  wonienî  Surely  tbere  was  no  call  for  any  unrest^  or 
fear,  or  forebodingl  Tbe  stUl  and  sbining  moming  was  but 
emblematic  of  bis  life — ^if  only  be  knew,  and  were  content.  And 
indeed  be  looked  contented  enougb,  as  be  wandered  on,  breatbing 
tbe  cool  fresbness  of  tbe  air,  and  witb  a  warmer  ligbt  from  the 
east  now  toucbing  from  time  to  time  bis  sun-tanned  face.  He 
went  up  to  Covent  Garden — for  mère  curiosity's  sake.  He  wàlked 
along  Piccadilly,  and  tbougbt  tbe  elms  in  tbe  Green  Park  looked 
more  beautiful  tban  ever.  Wben  be  retumed  to  bis  rooms,  he 
was  of  opinion  tbat  it  was  scarcely  wortb  wbile  to  go  to  bed  ; 
and  so  be  cbanged  bis  clotbes,  and  called  for  breakfast  as  soon  as 
some  one  was  up.  In  a  sbort  time — after  bis  newspaper  bad  been 
read — be  would  bave  to  go  down  to  Cbaring  Cross. 

"VVbat  of  tbis  moming  walk?  Perbaps  it  was  unimportant 
enougb.  Only,  in  after  times,  be  once  or  twice  tbougbt  of  it  ; 
and  very  clearly,  indeed,  be  could  see  bimself  standing  tbere  in 
tbe  early  ligbt,  looking  out  on  tbe  sbining  waters  of  tbe  river. 
Tbey  say  tbat  wben  you  see  yourself  too  vividly — wben  you 
imagine  tbat  you  yourself  are  standing  before  yourself — ^that  la 
oue  of  tbe  signs  of  madness. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

A  SUMUEB-DAT  ON  THS  THA3CES. 

It  occurred  to  him  as  he  walked  down  to  the  station — perhaps  he 
went  early  on  the  chance  of  finding  her  there  alone — that  he 
oaght  seriously  to  study  the  features  of  this  gliVs  face  ;  for  waa 
there  not  a  great  deal  of  character  to  be  leamed,  or  guessed  at, 
that  way  i  He  had  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  she  was  really 
like.  He  knew  that  her  teeth  were  pearly  white  when  she  smiled, 
and  that  the  rippling  golden-brown  hair  lay  rather  low  on  a  cahn 
and  thoughtf ul  forehead  ;  but  he  had  a  less  distinct  impression 
that  her  nose  was  perhaps  the  least  thing  retroussée  ;  and  as  to 
her  eyes  ?  They  might  be  blue,  grey,  or  green  :  but  one  thing 
he  was  sure  of  was  that  they  could  speak  more  than  was  ever 
uttered  by  any  speech.  He  knew  besides  that  she  had  an 
ezqnisite  figure  :  perhaps  it  was  the  f act  that  her  shoulders  were 
a  trifle  squarer  than  is  common  with  women  that  made  her  look 
somewhat  taller  than  she  really  was. 

He  would  confirm  or  correct  thèse  vague  impressions.  And  as 
the  chances  were  that  they  would  spend  a  whole  long  day 
together,  he  would  hâve  abundant  opportunity  of  getting  to  know 
Bomething  about  the  character  and  disposition  of  this  new 
acquaintance,  so  that  she  should  no  longer  be  to  him  a  puzzling 
and  distracting  will-o'-the-wisp.  What  had  he  come  to  London 
for  but  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  women,  and  to 
aee  what  was  going  on  in  the  larger  world  1  And  so  this  eamest 
student  walked  down  to  the  station. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  about,  mostly  in  groups  chat- 
ting  with  each  other  ;  but  he  recognised  no  one.  Perhaps  he  was 
looking  ont  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Eoss  ;  perhaps  for  a  slender 
figure  in  black,  with  blue  beads;  at  ail  events  he  was  gazing 
somewhat  vacantly  around,  when  some  one  turned  close  by  him. 
Then  his  heart  stood  still  for  a  second.  The  sudden  light  that 
sprang  to  her  £ice  when  she  recognised  him  blinded  him.  Was 
it  to  he  always  so  !    Was  she  alwnys  to  come  upon  him  in  a 
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flash,  as  it  were  ?  What  chance  had  the  poor  student  of  f  ulfilling 
his  patient  task  when,  on  his  approach,  he  was  sure  to  be  met  by 
this  surprise  of  the  parted  lips^  and  sudden  smiie,  and  bright 
look  î  He  was  far  too  bewildered  to  examine  the  outline  of  her 
nose,  or  the  curve  of  the  exquisitely  short  upper  lip. 

But  the  plain  truth  was  that  there  was  no  extravagant  joy  at 
ail  in  Miss  White's  face  ;  but  a  very  slight  and  perhâps  pleaséd 
surprise  ;  and  she  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed* 

"Are  you  looking  for  Mrs.  Eoss/*  swdshe,  "like  myselfV 

"Yes,"  said  he;  and  then  he  found  himself  exceedingly 
ânxious  to  say  a  great  deal  to  her,  without  knowing  where  to 
begin.  She  had  surprised  him  too  much*^-^  usuaL  She  was 
80  différent  &om  what  he  had  been  dreaming  abqut.  Hère  was 
no  one  of  the  imaginary  créatures  that  had  risen  before  his  imnâ 
during  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Evon  the  pale  dreamer  in 
blâck  and  blue  beads  was  gone.  He  found  before  him  (as  far  as 
he  oould  make  out)  aquiet,  br^ht-faced,  self-possessed  girl,^  clad 
în  a  light  and  coolcostume  of  white^— with  bits  of  black velvet 
about  it— and  her  whitegloves  and  sunshade,  and  the^  white 
silver  chain  round  her  slender  waist,  were  important  features  im 
the  picture  she  presented.  How  could  this  eager  student  of 
character  get  rid  of  thèse  distressing  trivialities  1  Ail  night  long 
he  had  been  dreaming  of  beautif ul  sentiments  and  conflicting 
émotions  :  now  his  first  thought  was  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
costume  so  delightfully  cool  and  clear  and  summer-like.  To  look  at 
her  was  to  think  of  a  mountain-spring,  icy-cold  even  inthcBunshine. 

"I  always  come  early,"  said  she,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way.     "  I  cannot  bear  hurry  in  catching  a  train." 

Of  course  not.  How  could  any  one  associate  rattling  cabs, 
and  excited  porters,  and  f lantic  mobs,  with  this  sereno  créature» 
who  seemed  to  hâve  been  wafted  to  Charing  Cross  on  a  doudl 
And  if  he  had  had  his  will,  there  would  hâve  been  no  spécial 
train  to  disturb  her  repose.  She  would  hâve  embarked  in  a 
noble  barge,  and  lain  upon  couches  of  swan*s  down,  and  ample 
awnings  of  silk  would  hâve  sheltered  her  from  the  sun,  while 
the  beautiful  craft  floated  away  down  the  river,  its  çrimjson 
hangings  heie  and  there  just  touching  the.rippling  waters. 

*'  OaghtiWB  to  take  tickets  V* 
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That  was  what  she  actually  saîd  ;  but  what  those  éloquent^ 
innocent  ejes  aeemed  to  say  was,  "  Can  you  read  what  toe  hâve 
to  idl  you  ?  Dorit  you  kriow  wJuxt  a  simple  and  confiding  êoul 
appeals  to  you  f — eîear  aa  tite  dayligJU  in  ita  truth,  Cannot  you 
look  through  us  and  ses  ihe  trusting,  tender  soûl  within  f  " 

^'Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  for  Colonel  Boss,"  said  he;  and 
there  was  a  Utile  pronoon  in  this  sentence  that  he  would  like  to 
Lave  lepeated.  It  was  a  friendly  word.  It  established  a  sort 
of  secret  companlonship.  It  is  the  proud  privilège  of  a  man  to 
know  ail  about  railway-tickets  ;  but  he  rather  preferred  this 
association  with  her  helpless  innocence  and  ignorance. 

^  I  had  no  idea  you  were  coming  to-day.  I  rather  like  those 
sorpiise  parties.  Mrs.  Eoss  never  thought  of  going  till  last 
evening,  she  says.  Oh  I  by  the  way,  I  saw  you  in  the  théâtre 
kst  evening." 

He  almost  started.  He  had  quite  forgotten  that  this  self- 
posseesedy  clear-eyed,  pale  girl  was  the  madcap  coquette  whose 
caprices  and  griefs  had  altemately  fascinated  and  moved  him  on 
the  previous  evening. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  he  stammered,  "  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
me — ^and  a  surprise.  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  played  a  trick  on  me. 
He  did  not  tell  me  before  we  went  that — ^that  you  wcre  to 
appear" 

She  looked  amused. 

*^  Tou  did  not  know,  then,  when  we  met  at  Mrs.  Eoss's,  that 
I  was  engaged  at  the  Piccadilly  ïheatre  î  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  said,  earnestly  ;  as  if  he  wished  her 
distinctly  to  understand  that  he  could  not  hâve  imagined  suoh  a 
thing  to  be  possible. 

"  You  should  hâve  let  me  send  you  a  box.  We  hâve  another 
pièce  in  rehearsal.     Perhaps  you  wiU  come  to  see  that  î  " 

Now  if  thèse  few  sentences,  uttered  by  those  two  young  people 
in  the  noisy  railway  station,  be  taken  by  themselves  and  regarded, 
they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  dullest  commonplace.  "No 
two  étrangers  in  ail  that  crowd  could  hâve  addressed  each  other  in 
a  more  indiffèrent  fashion.  But  the  trivial  nothings  whioh  the 
mouth  utters  may  become  possessed  of .  awf ul  import  when 
accompanied  by  the  langoage  of  the  eyes  ;  and  the  poor  commoa* 
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place  sentences  may  be  taken  up  and  translated,  so  that  they 
shall  stand  written  across  the  memory,  in  letters  of  âashing 
sunlight  and  the  colours  of  June.  "  Ought  we  to  taJce  tickets  ?" 
There  was  not  much  poetry  in  the  phrase  ;  but  she  lif  fced  her 
eyes  just  then. 

And  now  Colonel  Eoss  and  his  wife  appeared,  accompanied  by 
the  only  other  friend  they  could  get  at  such  short  notice  to  join 
this  scratch  party — a  demure  little  old  lady  who  had  a  very  large 
house  on  Campden  Hill  which  everybody  coveted.  They  were 
just  in  time  to  get  comfortably  seated  in  the  spacious  saloon- 
carriage  that  had  been  reserved  for  them.  The  train  slowly 
glided  out  of  the  station  ;  and  then  began  to  rattle  away  from 
the  mist  of  London.  Glimpses  of  a  keener  blue  began  to  appear. 
The  gardens  were  green  with  the  foliage  of  the  early  summér  ; 
martens  swept  across  the  still  pools,  a  spot  of  white  when  they 
got  into  the  shadow.  And  Miss  White  would  hâve  as  many 
"Windows  open  as  possible,  so  that  the  sweet  June  air  swept  right 
through  the  long  carriage. 

And  was  she  not  a  very  child  in  her  enjoyment  of  this  sudden 
escape  into  the  country  1  The  rapid  motion — the  silvery  light 
-^the  sweet  air — the  glimpses  of  orchards,  and  farm-houses,  and 
mill-streams — ail  were  a  delight  to  her  ;  and  although  she  talked 
in  a  délicate,  half-reserved,  shy  way  with  that  low  voice  of  hers, 
still  there  was  plenty  of  vivacity  and  gladness  in  her  eyes.  They 
duove  from  Gravesend  station  to  the  river-side.  They  passed 
through  the  crowd  waiting  to  see  the  yachts  start.  They  got  on 
board  the  steamer  ;  and  at  the  very  instant  that  Macleod  stepped 
from  the  gangway  on  to  the  deck  the  military  band  ou  board — by 
some  strange  coincidence — ^struck  up  *'  A  Highland  lad  my  love 
was  bom."  Mrs,  Ross  laughed;  and  wondered  whether  the 
bandmaster  had  recognised  her  husband. 

And  now  they  tumed  to  the  river  ;  and  there  were  the  narrow 
and  shapely  cutters,  with  their  tall  spars,  and  their  ensigns 
fluttering  in  the  sunlight.  They  lay  in  two  tiers  across  the 
river,  four  in  each  tier,  the  first  row  consisting  of  small  forty- 
tonners,  the  more  stately  craf  t  behind.  A  brisk  north-easterly 
vrind  was  blowing,  causing  the  bosom  of  the  river  to  flash  iu 
ripples  of  light.    Boats  of  every  size  and  ahape  moved  up  and 
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down  and  across  the  stream.  The  sadden  firing  of  a  gun  caused 
8ome  moyement  among  the  red-capped  marîners  of  the  four  yachts 
in  front. 

*'  They  are  standing  hy  the  halyards,"  said  Colonel  Eoss,  to 
lus  women-folk.     "  Now  watch  for  the  next  signal." 

Another  gun  was  fired;  and  ail  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
rattling  of  blocks  and  chaîna;  and  the  four  mainsails  slowïy 
rose;  and  the  flapping  jibs  were  run  up.  The  bows  drifted 
round  :  which  would  get  way  on  her  first  î  But  now  there  was 
a  wild  uproar  of  voices.  The  boom-end  of  one  of  the  yachts 
had  caught  one  of  the  stays  of  her  companion  ;  and  bot  h  were 
bronght  up  head  to  wind.  Cutter  No.  III.  took  advantage  of 
this  mishap  to  sail  through  the  lee  of  both  her  enemies,  and  got 
clear  away,  with  the  sunlight  playing  full  on  her  bellying  canvas. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  watch  the  further  advcntures  of  the 
forty-tonners.  Hère  and  doser  at  hand  were  the  larger  craft; 
and  high  up  in  the  rigging  were  the  mites  of  men,  ready  to  drop 
into  the  air,  clinging  on  to  the  halyards.  The  gun  is  fired; 
down  they  come,  swinging  in  the  air;  and  the  moment  they 
hâve  reached  the  deck  they  are  off  and  up  the  latlines  again, 
again  to  drop  into  the  air  until  the  throat  is  high  hoisted,  the 
peak  swinging  tbis  way  and  that,  and  the  gray  folds  of  the 
raainsail  lazily  flapping  in  the  wind.  The  steamer  begins  to 
roar.  The  yachts  fall  away  from  thcir  moorings  ;  and  one  by 
one  the  sails  fill  out  to  the  fresh  breeze.  And  now  ail  is  silence 
and  an  easy  gliding  motion  ;  for  the  eight  competitors  hâve  ail 
started  away,  and  the  steamer  is  smoothly  following  them. 

"  How  beautif  ul  they  are — like  splendid  swans  I  "  Miss  White 
said  :  she  had  a  glass  in  her  hand,  but  did  not  use  it,  for  as  yet 
the  stately  fleet  was  near  enough. 

"A  swan  has  a  body,**  said  Macleod.  "Those  thîngs  seem  to 
me  to  be  nothing  but  wings.     It  is  ail  canvas,  and  no  huU." 

And  indeed  when  the  large  topsails  and  big  jibs  came  to  be 
set,  it  certainly  appeared  as  if  there  was  nothing  below  to  steady 
this  vast  extent  of  canvas. 

"  If  they  were  up  in  our  part  of  the  world,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
afraid  a  puff  of  wind  from  the  Gribun  clifFs  might  send  the 
whole  fleet  to  the  bottom." 
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"Thcrjr  ktiow  béfcter^liafi  tô 'try,-'^(/'îéa^  with  theîi*  présent 
rig/*  Colonel  Ross  ïsaM.  ^^'Hièse  Jraoîits  are  admirably  suited 
for  the  Thames  ;  and  Thames  yachting  is  a  very  nice  thing.  It 
îs  Very  close  ta  London.  You  can  tate  a  dây's  fresh  air  when 
you  like,  withoùt  going  ail  the  way  to  Cowes.  You  can  get 
back  to  town  in  time'  to  diné." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Miss  White,  witb  emphasis. 

"  Oh,  yott  need  not  be  afraid,"  herhost  said,  laughing.  "  We 
only  go  round  the  Nore  to-day,  and  with  this  steady  breeze  we 
ought  to  be  back  early  în  the  afternoon.  My  dear  Miss  White, 
we  shan*t  allow  you  to  disappoint  the  British  public." 

"So  I  may  abandon  myself  to  complète  idleness  without 
concem  î  " 

"  Most  certainly." 

And  it  was  an  enjoyable  sort  of  idleness.  The  river  was  fuU 
of  life  and  animation  as  they  glided  along  ;  fitful  shadows  and 
bursts  of  sunshine  crossed  the  foliage  and  pasture-lands  of  the  flat 
shores  ;  the  yellow  surface  of  the  stream  was  broken  with  gleams 
of  silver  ;  and  always,  when  this  somewhat  tame  and  peaceful 
and  pretty  landscape  tended  to  become  monotonous,  they  had  on 
this  side  or  that  the  spectacle  of  one  of  those  tall  and  beautiful 
yachts  rounding  on  a  new  tack  or  creeping  steadily  up  on  one  of 
her  opponents.  They  had  a  sweepstakes,  of  course  ;  and  Macleod 
drew  the  favourite.  But  then  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  Miss 
White  that  the  handicapping  by  means  of  time-allowances  made 
the  choice  of  a  favourite  a  mère  matter  of  guesswork  ;  that  the 
fouling  at  the  start  was  of  but  little  moment  ;  and  that  on  the 
whole  she  ought  to  exchange  yachts  with  him. 

"  But  if  the  chances  are  aU  equal,  why  should  your  yacht  be 
better  than  mine  1  "  said  she. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  ;  but  she  took  the  favourite 
for  ail  that,  because  he  wished  her  to  do  so  ;  and  she  tendered 
him  in  retum  the  bit  of  folded  paper  with  the  name  of  a  rival 
yacht  on  it.  It  had  been  in  her  parse  for  a  minute  or  two.  It 
was  scented  when  she  handed  it  to  him. 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  in  one  of  thoso 
beautiful  yachts,"  she  said,  looking  away  across  the  troubled 
waters  ;  "  and  lie  and  dream  under  the  blue  skies.   I  should  want 
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no  other  occupation  :  thuat  would  be  real  idlèness.  With  a  breath 
of  wind  now  and  then  to  temper  the  beat  ;  and  an  awning  over 
tbe  deck  :  and  a  lo};  of  books.     Life  would  go  by  like  a  dream." 

Her  eyes  were  distant  and  pensive.  To  fold  the  bits  of  paper, 
she.bad  taken  off  ber  gloves  :  bo  regarded  tbe small  wbite  bands, 
with  tbe  blue  veins,  and  the  pink  almond-shaped  nails.  Sbe  waa 
rigbt.  Tbat  was  tbe  sort  of  existence  for  one  so  fine,  and  pale, 
and,  perfect  even  to  tbe  finger-tips.  Rose-îeaf — Rose-leaf—what 
faînt  windwill  carry  y  ou  away  to  the  south  ? 

.Àt  tjiis  moment  tbe  band  struck  up  a  lively  air.  Wbat  was 
iti   / 

"  0  thiê  18  no  my  ain  lassîe, 
Fair  though  the  lassie  be  !  " 

"  You  are  in  grieat  favour  to-day,  Hugb,**  Mrs.  Eoss  said  to  ber 
busbajid.     "  You  '\Vill  bave  to  ask  tbe  bandraaster  to  lunch  with 


us." 


But  tbis  sbarp  alterative  of  a  well-known  air  bad  sent  Macleod's 
tboughts  flyirig  alvay  northward,  to  scènes  far  différent  from 
tbe^e  flat  sbores,  and  to  a  sort  of  boating  very  différent  from  tbis 
summet  sailing.  Janet,  too  :  wbat  was  sbe  tbinking  of — far 
awây  in  Castle  Dare?  Of  tbe  wild  moming  on  wbich  sbe 
insisted  on  crossing  to  one  of  tbe  Tresbnish  islands,  because  of 
tlie  sick  cbild  of  tbe  shepherd  tbere  ;  and  of  tbe  open  berring- 
smack,  and  sbe  sitting  on  tbe  ballast-stones  ;  and  of  tbe  fierce 
gale  of  wind  and  rain  tbat  bid  tbe  island  from  tbeîr  sight  ;  and 
of  hér  landing,  drenched  to  tbe  skin,  and  with  tbe  sait  water 
running  from  ber  bair  and  down  ber  face  ] 

"  Now  for  lùncb,"  said  Colonel  Ross  ;  and  tbey  went  below. 

Tbe  brigbt  little  saloon  was  decorated  with  flowers;  tbe 
coloured  glass  on  tbe  table  looked  pretty  enougb;  bere  was  a 
pleasant  break  in  tbe  monotony  of  tbe  day.  It  was  an  occasioh, 
too,  for  assiduous  belpfulness,  and  gentle  inqtiiries,  and  patient 
attention.  Tbey  forgot  about  tbe  varions  chances  of  the  yachts. 
Tbey  conld  not  at  once  bave  remembered  the  name  of  tbe 
favouritc.  And  tbere  was  a  good  deal  of  laugbter  and  pleasant 
ebatting,  wbile  tbe  band  overbead — ^beard  tbrougb  tbe  open  sky- 
ligbt— still  pîaj'Bd — 
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"  0  thiê  isnomy  ain  loêsie, 
Kind  though  the  lassie  be  /  '* 

And  behold  !  when  tliey  weiit  up  on  deck  again,  tlu;y  had  got 
ahead  of  ail  the  yachts,  and  were  past  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Medway,  and  were  ont  on  an  open  space  of  yellowish-green 
water  that  showed  where  the  tide  of  the  sea  met  the  current  of 
the  river.  And  away  down  there  in  the  south  a  long  spur  of 
land  ran  ont  at  the  horizon  ;  and  the  sea  immediatelynnder  was 
still  and  glassy,  so  that  the  neck  of  land  seemed  projected  into 
the  sky~a  sort  of  gigantic  razor-fish  suspended  in  the  siïvery 
clouds.  Then,  to  give  the  yachts  time  to  overtake  them,  they 
steamed  over  to  a  mighty  ironclad  that  lay  at  anchor  there  ;  and 
as  they  came  near  her  vast  black  bulk  they  lowered  their  flag, 
and  the  band  played  "  Eule  Britannia  !  "  The  sainte  was  re- 
tumed  ;  the  officer  on  the  high  quarter-deck  raised  his  cap  ;  they 
steamed  on. 

In  due  course  of  time  they  reached  the  Xore  light-ship  ;  and 
there  they  lay  and  drifted  about  until  the  yachts  should  corne 
up.  Long  distances  now  separated  that  summer  fleet  ;  but  as 
they  came  along,  lying  well  over  before  the  brisk  breeze,  it  was 
obvions  that  the  spaces  of  time  between  the  combatants  would 
not  be  great.  And  is  not  tliis  Miss  White's  vessel,  the  favourite 
in  the  betting,  that  cornes  sheering  through  the  water  with  white 
foam  at  her  bows  î  Surely  she  is  more  than  her  time-allowance 
ahead  1  And  on  this  tack  will  she  get  clear  round  the  squat 
little  light-ship  ;  or  is  there  not  a  danger  of  her  carrying  off  a 
bowsprit  ]  "With  what  an  ease  and  majesty  she  cornes  along  ! 
scarcely  dipping  to  the  slight  summer  waves;  while  they  on 
board  no'ice  that  she  has  put  out  her  long  spinnaker  boom,  ready 
to  hoist  a  great  ballooner  as  soon  as  she  is  round  the  light-ship 
and  running  home  before  the  wind.  The  speed  at  which  she  cuts 
the  water  is  now  visible  enough  as  she  obscures  for  a  second  or 
80  the  huU  of  the  light-ship.  In  another  second  she  has  sheered 
round;  and  then  the  great  spinnaker  bulges  out  with  the  breeze; 
and  away  she  goes  up  the  river  again.  Chronometers  are  in  re- 
quest.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  fifty  seconds  that  her  nearest  rival, 
now  coming  sweeping  along,  has  to  make  up.     But  what  is  this 
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that  happens  just  as  the  enemy  lias  got  ronnd  the  Nore  î  There 
ia  a  cry  of  "  Mnn  overboard  !  "  The  spinnaker  boom  bas  caught 
the  careless  skipper  and  pitched  him  clean  infco  the  plashing 
waters,  where  he  floats  about^  not  as  yet  certain,  probably,  whnt 
course  his  vessel  ^ill  take.  She  at  once  brîngs  her  head  up  to 
wind,  and  puts  about  ;  but  meanwhile  a  small  boat  from  tbe  light- 
ship  bas  picked  iip  the  unhappy  skipper,  and  is  now  pulling  hard 
to  strike  the  course  of  the  yacht  on  her  new  tack.  In  another 
minute  or  two  he  is  on  board  again  ;  and  away  she  goes  for  home. 

"  I  think  you  bave  won  the  sweepstakes.  Miss  White,"  Macleod 
said.     "  Your  enemy  bas  lost  eight  minutes." 

She  was  not  thinkiag  of  sweepstakes.  She  seemed  to  bave 
been  greatly  frightened  by  the  accident. 

"  It  would  bave  been  so  dreadful  to  see  a  man  drowncd  before 
your  eyes — ^in  the  niidst  of  a  mère  holiday  excursion." 

"  Drowned  1  "  he  cried.  "  There  î  If  a  sailor  lets  himself 
get  d.ro'svned  in  this  watcr  with  ail  thèse  beats  about  he  deserves 
it." 

"  But  there  are  many  sailors  who  cannot  swira  at  ail." 

"  More  shame  for  them,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  Su»  Keith,"  said  Mrs.  Eoss,  laugliing,  "  do  you  think 
that  ail  people  bave  been  brought  up  to  an  amphibious  life  like 
yourself  ]  I  suppose  in  your  country,  what  with  the  rain  and 
the  mist,  you  seldom  know  whether  you  are  on  sea  or  shoro  î  "  J 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  he  gravely.  "  And  the  children  are 
ail  bom  with  fins.  And  we  can  hear  the  mermaids  singing  ail 
day  long.  And  when  we  want  to  go  any where  we  get  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin." 

But  he  looked  at  Gertrude  White.  What  would  she  say  about 
that  far  land  that  she  had  shown  such  a  deep  interest  in  î  There 
was  no  millery  at  ail  in  her  low  voice  as  she  spoke. 

"I  can  very  well  understand,"  she  said,  "  how  the  people  Ihere 
fancied  Ibey  heard  the  mermaids  singing — amidst  so  much  mys- 
tery — and  with  the  awfulness  of  the  sea  around  them." 

"  But  we  bave  had  living  sîngers,"  said  Macleod,  "  and  that 
amongst  the  Macleods  too.  The  most  famous  of  ail  the  song- 
writers  of  the  Western  Highlands  was  Mary  Macleod  that  was 
bom  in  Harris — ^Mairi  nighean  Alasdair  Ruaidh,  they  called  her 
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— that  is,  Mary  ttie  dâughter  of  Eed  Alîeter.  Macleod  of 
Dunyegan  "wished  her  not  to  make  any  more  songs  :  but  she 
oould  not  ceaae  the  making  of  songs.  And  there  was  another 
Macleod — Fionaghal  they  called  her — ^that  is,  the  Fair  étranger. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  called  her  the  Fair  Stranger — ^i^erhaps 
she  came  to  the  Highlands  from  some  distant  place.  And  I 
ihink  if  you  were  going  amongst  the  people  there  at  this  very 
day,  they  wonld  call  you  the  Fair  Stranger." 

He  spoke  quite  naturally  and  thoughtlessly  ;  hîs  eyes  met  hers 
only  for  a  second  ;  he  did  not  notice  the  soft  touch  of  pink  that 
sufifused  the  delicately-tinted  cheek. 

The  booming  of  a  gan  told  them  that  the  last  yacht  had 
rounded  the  light-ship;  the  band  stnick  up  a  lively  air;  and 
presently  the  steamer  was  steaming  off  in  the  wake  of  the 
procession  of  yachts.  There  was  now  no  more  fear  that  Misa 
"White  shoTild  be  late.  The  breeze  had  kept  up  well,  and  had 
now  shif ted  a  point  or  two  to  the  east  ;  so  that  the  yachts,  with 
their  great  ballooners,  were  running  pretty  well  before  the  wind, 
The  lazy  abandonment  of  the  day  became  more  complète  than 
ever.  Careless  talk  and  laughter  ;  an  easy  curiosity  about  the 
fortunes  of  the  race  ;  tea  in  the  saloon,  with  the  making  up  of 
two  bouquets  of  wHite  roses,  sweet-peas,  fuchsias,  and  feins  ;  the 
day  passed  lightly  and  swif tly  enough.  It  was  a  suramer  dav  ; 
full  of  pretty  trifles.  Macleod,  surrendering  to  the  fascination, 
began  to  wonder  what  life  would  be  if  it  were  ail  a  show  of  June 
colours  and  a  sound  of  dreamy  music  :  for  one  thing  he  could 
not  imagine  this  sensitive,  beautif al,  pale,  fine  créature  otherwise 
than  as  surrounded  by  an  atmosphère  of  délicate  attentions  and 
pretty  speeches,  and  sweet  low  laughter. 

They  got  into  their  spécial  train  again  at  Gravesend,  and  were 
whirled  up  to  London.  At  Charing  Cross  he  bade  good-bye  to 
Miss  White,  who  was  driven  ofT  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eoss,  along 
with  their  other  guest.  In  the  light  of  the  clear  June  evening 
he  walked  rather  absently  up  to  bis  rooms. 

There  was  a  letter  lying  on  the  table.  He  seized  it  and 
Opened  it  with  gladness.  It  was  from  his  cousin  Janet — and  the 
Inere  sight  of  it  seemed  to  revive  him  like  a  gust  of  keen  wind 
ffom  the  sea.     What  had  she  to  say  1    About  the  gnunblings  of 
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DonalJ,  who  seemed  tô  hâve  no  ïnore  pride  îh  îiis  pipes  now  the 
master  was  gonel  Abont  the  anxiety  of  his  inother  orer  tho 
reports  of  the  keepers  î  Aboul;  the  upsetting  of  a  dog-cart  on 
tho  road  to  Loch  Bnj  1  He  had  half  resolved  to  go  to  th&  théâtre 
again  that  evening — getting,  if  possible,  into  some  corner  whe^re 
he  might  porsue  his  profound  psychological  inrestigationâ  unseen 
— but  now  he  thought  he  would  not  go.  He  would  spend  the 
evening  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  his  cousin,  telling  her  and  the 
mother  about  ail  the  beautif ul,  fine,  gay,  summer  life  he  had  seen  in 
London — so  différent  f rom  any thing  he  had  seen  in  Fort  "William, 
or  Invemess,  or  even  in  Edinburgh.  After  dinner  he  sate  down 
to  this  agreeable  task.  What  had  he  to  write  about  except 
brilliant  rooms,  and  beautifvd  flowers,  and  costumes  such  as 
would  hâve  made  Janet*s  eyes  wide  :  of  ail  the  délicate  luxuries 
of  life,  and  happy  idlenoss,  and  the  careless  enjoyment  of  people 
whose  only  thought  was  about  a  new  pleasure  ]  He  gave  a 
minute  description  of  ail  the  places  he  had  been  to  see  — except 
the  théâtre.  He  mentioned  the  naraes  of  the  people  who  had 
been  Mnd  to  him  ;  but  he  said  nothing  about  Gertrude  White. 

Not  that  she  was  altogother  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Some- 
times  his  fancy  fled  away  from  the  sheet  of  paper  before  him, 
and  saw  strange  things.  "Was  this  Fionaghal,  the  Pair  Stranger, 
— this  maîden  who  had  come  over  the  seas  to  the  dark  shores  of 
thé  isles — this  king*s  daughter  clad  in  white,  with  her  yellow 
hair  down  to  her  waist,  and  bands  of  gold  on  her  wrists  1  And 
what  does  she  siug  to  the  lashing  waves  but  songs  of  high  courage, 
and  triumph,  and  welcome  to  her  brave  lover  coming  home  with 
plunder  through  the  battling  seasi  Her  lips  are  parted  with 
her  singing  ;  but  her  glance  is  bold  and  keen  :  she  bas  the  spirit 
of  a  kîng's  daughter,  let  her  come  from  whence  she  may. 

Or  is  Fionaghal,  the  Fair  Stranger,  this  poorly-drest  lass,  who 
boils  the  potatoes  over  the  rude  peat-fire — and  croons  her  songs 
of  suffering  and  of  the  cruel  drowning  in  the  seas — so  that  from 
hut  to  hut  they  carry  her  songs,  and  the  old  wives'  tears  start 
a&esh  to  think  of  their  brave  sons  lost  years  and  years  ago  ] 

Neither  Fionaghal  is  she — this  beautifîil,  pale  woman,  with 
her  sweot,  modem  English  speech,  and  her  délicate,  sensitive 
ways,  and  her  hand  that  might  be  croshed  like  a  rose-leaf. 
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There  ia  a  shimmer  of  suinmer  arotmd  lier  ;  flowers  lie  ia  her 
lap:  tender  observances  encompass  and  shelter  her.  î^ot  for 
her  the  biting  winds  of  the  northem  seas  ;  but  rather  the  sof fc 
luxuriotis  idleness  of  placid  waters,  and  blue  skies,  and  shadowy 
shores.  •  .  '.  .  Eose-leaf—Eose-leaf — what  faint  wind  will  carry 
you  away  to  the  south  f 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   DUCHE8S  OF    DEVONSHIRB. 

Late  one  nigbt  a  caref  ully-dressed  elderly  gentletnan  applied  his 
latcb-key  to  the  door  of  a  house  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  and 
was  about  to  enter  without  any  great  circunispection,  when  he 
was  suddenly  met  by  a  whito  phantoni,  which  threw  him  off  his 
legs,  and  dashed  outwards  into  the  street.  The  language  that 
the  elderly  gentleman  nsed,  as  he  picked  himself  up,  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  white  phantom  "was 
the  dog  Oscar,  who  had  becn  shut  in  a  minute  before  by  his 
master,  and  who  now,  after  one  or  two  preliminary  dashes  up 
and  down  the  street,  very  soon  perceived  the  tall  figure  of 
Macleod,  and  made  joyf ully  after  him.  But  Oscar  knew  that 
he  had  acted  wrongly  ;  and  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  ;  so 
he  quietly  slunk  along  at  his  master*s  heels.  The  conséquence 
of  this  was  that  the  few  loiterers  about  beheld  the  very  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  tall  young  gentleman  walking  down  Bury-street 
and  into  King-street  dressed  in  full  Highland  costume  and 
followed  by  a  white  and  lemon  collie.  No  other  pcrson  going 
to  the  Caledonian  fancy-dress  bail  was  so  attended. 

Macleod  made  his  way  through  the  carriages,  crossed  the 
pavement  and  entered  the  passage.  Then  he  heard  some 
scuffling  behind;  and  he  tumed. 

"Let  alone  my  dog,  you  fellow!"  said  he,  making  a  step 
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forward  for  the  man  bad  got  hold  of  Oscar  by  the  head,  and 
was  haulîng  him  oui. 

''Ib  he  your  dog,  bIiV*  said  he. 

Oscar  hîmself  answered  by  wrestling  bimself  f ree,  and  taking 
refuge  by  bis  master's  legs,  tbongb  be  still  looked  guilty. 

<*  Yes,  be  is  my  dog  ;  and  a  nîco  fix  be  bas  got  me  into,"  said 
Macleod,  standing  aside  to  let  the  Empress  Maria  Tberesa  pass 
by  in  ber  resplendent  costume.  "  I  suppose  I  must  walk  borne 
witb  bim  again.     Oscar,  Oscar  !  bow  dare  you  î  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  a  juvénile  voice  bebind  bim,  "  If 

Mr. will  let  me,  I  will  take  tbe  dog.     I  know  wbere  to  tie 

bim  up." 

Macleod  turned. 

"  Cd  an  so  ?  "  said  be,  looking  down  at  tbe  cbubby-faced  boy 
in  tbe  kilt,  wbo  bad  bis  pipes  under  bis  arm.  "  Don't  you  know 
tbeGaelicî" 

"I  am  only  learning,"  said  tbe  young  musician.  "Will  I 
take  tbe  dog,  sir  1  " 

" Marcb  along,  tben,  phiobaire  hJiig /  "  Macleod  said.  "  He 
wiU  foUow  me,  if  be  will  not  follow  you." 

Little  Piper  turned  aside  into  a  large  baU  wbicb  bad  been 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  waiting-room  ;  and  bere  Macleod 
fonnd  bimself  in  tbe  présence  of  a  considérable  number  of 
cbildren,  balf  of  tbem  girls,  bolf  of  tbem  boys,  ail  dressed  in 
tartan,  and  seated  on  tbe  forms  along  tbe  walls.  Tbe  cbildren, 
wbo  were  balf  asleep  at  tbis  time  of  tbe  nigbt,  woke  up  witb  sudden 
interest  at  sigbt  of  tlie  beautiful  cçllie  ;  and  at  tbe  same  moment 
Little  Piper  explained  to  tbe  gentleman  wbo  was  in  cbarge  of 
tbese  young  ones  tbat  tbe  dog  bad  to  be  tied  up  somewbere,  and 
tbat  a  small  adjoining  room  would  answer  tbat  purpose.     Tbe 

proposai  was  most  courteously  entertained.     Macleod,  Mr. , 

and  Little  Piper  walked  along  to  tbis  side  room,  and  tbere  Oscar 
was  properly  secured. 

"  And  I  will  get  bim  some  water,  sir,  if  be  wants  it,"  said  tbe 
boy  in  tbe  kilt. 

"  Very  well,"  Macleod  said.  "  And  I  will  give  you  my  tbanks 
for  it  ;  for  tbat  is  ail  tbat  a  Higlilander,  and  especially  a  piper, 
expects  for  a  kindness.    And  I  bope  you  will  leam  tbe  (jaelio 
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soon,  my  boy.  And  do  you  know  Gumhadh  na  Clmnne?  No, 
it  is  too  diffîcult  for  you  ;  but  I  think  if  I  had  the  chaiibei 
between  my  ûngers  myself,  I  could  let  you  hear  Cumkadh  na 
Cldinne,** 

"  I  am  sure  John  Llaclean  can  play  it,"  said  the  small  piper. 

"Wboisher' 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  youugsters  explaîned  that  John 
Maclean  was  the  eldest  of  the  juvénile  pipers,  ûve  others  of  whom 
were  in  attendance. 

"  I  think,"  said  Macleod,  '^  that  I  am  comiiig  down  in  a  little 
time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  young  pipers,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

He  passed  up  the  broad  staircase,  and  into  the  empty  supper- 
room,  from  wliich  a  number  of  entrances  showed  him  the  strange 
scène  being  enacted  in  the  larger  hall.  Who  were  thèse  people 
who  were  moving  to  the  sound  of  rapid  music  1  A  clown  în  a 
silken  dress  of  many  colours,  with  bells  to  his  cap  and  wrists, 
stood  at  one  of  the  doors  ;  Macleod  became  his  féUow-spectator 
of  what  was  going  forward.  A  beautiful  Tyrolienne,  in  a  dress 
of  black  velvet  and  sHver,  with  her  yellow  hair  hanging  in  two 
plaits  down  her  back,  passed  into  the  room  accompanied  by 
Charles  the  First  in  a  large  wig  and  cloak  ;  and  thenext  moment 
they  were  whirling  along  in  the  waltz,  coming  into  innumerablo 
collisions  with  ail  the  celebrated  folk  who  ever  lived  in  history. 
And  who  were  those  gentlemen  in  the  scarlet  collars  and  cufifs, 
who  but  for  thèse  adornments  would  hâve  been  in  ordinary 
evening  dress  î  He  made  bold  to  ask  the  f riendly  clown,  who 
was  staring  in  a  pensive  manner  at  the  rushing  couples. 

"  They  call  it  the  Windsor  uniform,"  said  the  clown.  "  / 
think  it  mean.  I  sha*n't  corne  in  a  fancy  dress  again,  if  stitching 
on  a  red  collar  will  do." 

At  this  moment  the  waltz  came  to  an  end  ;  and  the  people 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  spacious  apartment.  Macleod 
entéred  the  throng,  to  look  about  him.  And  soon  he  perceived, 
in  one  of  the  little  stands  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  the  noble  lady 
who  had  asked  him  to  go  to  this  assembly,  and  forthwith  he  made 
his^  vmj  through  thé  crowd  to  hèr.  He  was  most  graciously 
rec^îvodr 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Lady 1  "  caid  he.     "  You  Inow 

the  cMldren  belongîng  to  the  cliarity-r-they  are  ail  bdow— auil 
thèy  are  aittîng  doing  nothmg,  aad  they  are  ail  very  tlred  and 
half-asleep.     It  is  a  sbame  to  kecp  them  there'' " 

<'  But  the  Prince  hasn't  oome  yet  ;  and  they  must  be  marchcd 
round  :  they  show  that  >ye  are  not  making  fools  of  oursclves  for 
notbing/' 

A  sharper  person  than  Macleod  might  bave  got  in  a  preity 
compliment  hère  ;  for  this  lady  was  çharmingly  drcsscd  as  Flora 
Macdonald  ;  but  he  merely  said — 

'  Very  well  ;  perhaps  it  is  necessary.  But  I  think  I  can  get 
them  some  amusement,  if  you  will  only  keep  the  director  of  them, 

that  is  Mr. ,  out  of  the  way.   Now  shall  I  send  him  to  you  I 

WiUyoutalktohimî" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  1  " 

"  I  want  to  give  them  a  dance,  Why  sbould  you  bave  ail  thQ 
dancing  up  hère  V 

'<Mind,  I  am  not  responsible.  What  shall  I  talk  to  him 
aboutî'' 

Macleod  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  will  take  the  whole  of  the  girls  and  boys  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  for  a  day,  if  it  is  permissible  ;  and  ask  him 
wbat  it  will  cost,  and  ail  about  the  arrangements." 

"  Seriously  1  " 

"  Yes.  Why  not  1  They  can  bave  a  fine  run  in  the  grounds  ; 
and  six  pipers  to  play  for  them.  I  will  ask  them  now  whetber 
they  will  go." 

He  left  and  went  down-stairs.  He  had  seen  but  few  people 
in  the  hall  above  whom  be  knew.  He  was  not  fond  of  dancing, 
though  he  knew  the  elaborate  variations  of  the  réel.  And  hero 
was  a  bit  of  practical  amusement. 

"Oh,  Mr. "  said  he,  with  great  seriousness,   "I  am 

desired  by  Lady to  say  that  she  would  like  to  see  you  for  a 

moment  or  two.     She  wishes  to  ask  you  soino  questions  about 
your  young  people." 

*'The  Prince  may  come  at  any  moment,"  said  Mr, 
doûbtfully. 

'*  He  won't  be  in  such  a  hurry  as  ail  that,  surely  !  " 
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So  the  worthy  man  weut  up-stairs  ;  and  the  moment  he  was 
gone  Macleod  shut  the  door. 

"  Now,  you  piper  boys  !  "  he  called  aloudj  "  get  up,  and  play 
us  a  réel  !  We  are  going  to  hâve  a  dance.  You  are  ail  asleep, 
I  believe.  Come,  girls,  stand  up — ^you  that  know  the  réel,  you 
wOl  keep  to  this  end.  Boys,  come  out  I  You  that  can  dance  a 
réel  come  to  this  end  ;  the  others  will  soon  pick  it  up.  Now, 
piper  boys,  hâve  you  got  the  steam  up  ?  What  can  you  give  us 
nowl  MomjmiLsk?  or  the  Marquis  of  Huntlei/s  Fling?  or 
Miss  Jolinston  ?  Nay,  stay  a  bit — don't  you  know  Mi's,  Macleod 
of  Raasay  ?  " 

"  Yes — yes — ^yes — ^yes — yes — ^yes  !  "  came  from  the  six  pipers 
aU  standing  in  a  row,  with  the  drones  over  their  shoulders  and 
the  chanters  in  their  fingers. 

"  Very  well,  then — off  you  go  !  Now,  boys  and  girls,  are  you 
ail  ready  î     Pipers,  Mrs.  Macleod  of  Raasay  l  " 

For  a  second  there  was  a  confused  roaring  on  the  long 
drones  ;  then  the  shrill  pipes  broke  clear  away  into  the  wild 
réel;  and  presently  the  boys  and  girls,  who  were  at  first 
laughîngly  shy  and  embarrassed,  began  to  make  such  imitations 
of  the  reel-figure,  which  they  had  seen  of ten  enough,  as  led  to  a 
vast  amount  of  scrambling  and  jollity,  if  it  was  not  particularly 
accurate.  The  most  timid  of  the  young  ones  soon  picked  up 
coui'age.  Hère  and  there  one  of  the  older  boys  gave  a  whoop 
that  would  hâve  done  justice  to  a  wedding-dance  in  a  Highland 
baru. 

"  Put  your  lungs  into  it,  pipers  !  "  Macleod  cried.  "  Well 
played,  boys  !     You  are  fit  to  play  before  a  prince  !  " 

The  round  cheeks  of  the  boys  were  red  with  their  blowing  ; 
they  tapped  their  toes  on  the  ground  as  proudly  as  if  every  one 
of  them  was  a  MacCruimin  ;  the  wild  noise  in  this  big  empty 
hall  grew  more  furious  than  ever — when  suddenly  there  was  an 
awful  silence.  The  pipers  dropped  their  pipes;  the  children, 
suddenly  stopping  in  their  merriment,  cast  one  awestruck  glance 
towards  the  door;  and  then  slunk  back  to  their  seats.     They 

had  observed  not   only  Mr.  ,  but  also   the  Prince   him- 

self.    Macleod  was  left  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor. 
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''Sir  Eeith  Macleodr'  said  His  Tvoyal  Highness,  with  a 
smile. 

Macleod  bowed  low. 

"  Lady told  me  what  you  were  about.     I  thought  we 

could  bave  bad  a  peep  unobserved;  or  we  sbould  not  bave 
broken  in  oa  tbe  romp  of  tbe  cbildren." 

''  I  tbink  your  Boyal  Higbness  could  make  amenda  for  tbat/' 
said  Macleod* 

Tbere  was  an  inquiring  glance. 

''If  your  Boyal  Higbness  would  ask  some  one  to  see  tbat 
eacb  of  tbe  cbildren  bas  an  orange,  and  a  tari,  and  a  sbilling, 
it  would  be  some  compensation  to  tbem  for  being  kept  up  so 
late." 

"  I  tbink  tbat  migbt  be  donc/'  said  tbe  Prince,  as  be  tumed 
to  leave.  ''And  I  am  glad  to  bave  made  your  acquaintance, 
altbougb  in" 

"  In  tbe  cbaracter  of  a  dancing-master/'  said  Macleod  gravely. 

After  baving  once  more  visited  Oscar,  in  tbe  company  of 
Piobaire  Beag,  Macleod  went  up  again  to  tbe  brilliantly-lit  bail  ; 
and  bere  be  found  tbat  a  furtber  number  of  bis  friends  bad 
arrived.  Among  them  was  young  Ogilvie,  in  tbe  tartan  of  tbe 
93rd  Higblanders  ;  and  very  smart  indeed  tbe  boy-officer  looked 
in  bis  uniform.  Mrs.  Koss  was  bere  too  ;  and  sbe  was  busy  in 
assisting  to  get  up  tbe  Higbland  quadrille.  Wben  sbe  asked 
Macleod  if  be  would  join  in  it,  be  answered  by  asking  ber  to  be 
his  partner,  as  be  would  be  asbamed  to  display  bis  ignorance 
before  an  absolute  stranger.  Mrs.  Eoss  most  kindly  undertook 
to  pilot  bim  tbrougb  tbe  not  elaborate  intricacies  of  tbe  dance  ; 
and  tbey  were  fortunate  in  baving  tbe  set  made  up  entirely  of 
tbeir  own  friends. 

Tben  tbe  procession  of  tbe  cbildren  took  place;  and  tbe 
fiuitastically  dressed  crowd  f ormed  a  lane  to  let  tbe  bomely-clad 
lads  and  lasses  pass  along,  witb  tbe  six  small  pipers  proudly 
playing  a  marcb  at  tbeir  bead. 

He  stopped  tbe  last  of  tbe  cbildren,  for  a  second. 

"  Hâve  you  got  a  tart,  and  an  orange,  and  a  shilling  1  ^ 

"  No,  sir." 
I  bave  got  tbe  woid  of  a  pxince  for  it,"  he  said  to  himjself, 
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as  lie  went  out  of  the  room.     "  And  they  shall  not  go  homo 
with  empty  pockets." 

As  he  was  coming  up  the  staircase  again  to  the  ball-room,  he 
was  preceded  by  two  figures  that  were  calculated  to  attract  any 
one's  notice  by  the  picturesqueness  of  their  costume.  The  one 
Etranger  was  apparently  an  old  man,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
Florentine  costume  of  the  fourteenth  century — a  cloak  of  sombre 
red,  with  a  flat  cap  of  black  velvet,  one  long  tail  of  which  was 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  hung  down  behind.  A  silver 
collar  hung  from  his  neck  across  liis  breast  :  other  ornament 
tliere  was  none.  His  companion,  however,  drew  ail  eyes  towards 
lier  as  the  two  pàssed  into  the  ball-room.  She  was  dressed  in 
imitation  of  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire  ;  and  her  symmetrical  figure  and  well-poised  head  admirably 
suited  the  long-trained  costume  of  blue  satin,  with  its  fichu  of 
wlnte  muslin,  the  bold,  coquettish  hat  and  feathers,  and  the 
powdered  pufis  and  curls  that  descended  to  lier  shoulders.  She 
had  a  gay  air  with  her  too.  She  bore  her  head  proudly.  ïhe 
patches  on  her  cheek  seemed  not  half  so  black  as  the  blackness 
of  her  eyes,  so  full  of  a  dark  mischievous  light  were  they  ;  and 
the  redness  of  the  lips — a  trifle  artificial,  no  doubt — as  she 
smiled,  seemed  to  add  to  the  glittering  whiteness  of  her  teeth. 
The  proud,  laughing,  gay  coquette  :  no  wonder  ail  eyes  were  for 
a  moment  turned  to  her,  in  envy  or  in  admiration. 

Macleod,  foUowing  thèse  two,  and  finding  that  his  old  com- 
panion, the  pensive  clown  in  cap  and  bells,  was  still  at  his  post  of 
observation  at  the  door,  remained  there  also  for  a  minute  or  two  ; 
and  noticed  that  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  two  strangers 
was  young  Ogilvie,  who,  with  laughing  surprise  in  his  face, 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  them.  Then  there  was  some 
f  urther  speech  ;  the  band  began  to  play  a  gentle  and  melodious 
waltz  ;  the  middle  of  the  room  cleared  somewhat  ;  and  presently 
her  Grâce  of  Devonshire  was  whirled  away  by  the  young  High- 
land  ofîicer,  her  broad-brimmed  hat  rather  overshadowing  him, 
notwithstanding  the  pronounced  colours  of  his  plaid.  Madeod 
could  not  help  following  this  couple  with  his  eyes,  whithersoever 
they  went.  In  any  part  of  the  rapidly  moving  cro^d  he  could 
always  make  out  that  one  figure  ;  and  once  or  twice  as  they  passed 
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him  it  iseemed  to  Iiim  that  the  brilliant  beauty,  with  her  powdered 
hair,  and  her  Ûashing  biight  ejes,  and  hor  merry  lips,  regarded 
him  for  an  instant  ;  and  then  he  could  hâve  imagined  that  in  a 
bygone  century — 

"  Sir  Keith  Madeod,  I  think  î  " 

The  old  gentleman  with  the  grave  and  scholarly  cap  of  black 
yehvet  sjid  the  long  doak  of  sober  red,  held  ont  bis  hand.  The 
folds  of  the  velvet  hangiug  down  from  the  cap  rather  shadowed 
his  face  ;  but  ail  the  same  Macleod  instantly  recognised  him — 
fixing  the  récognition  by  means  of  the  gold  spectacles. 

"  Mr.  White  ?  "  said  he. 

''  I  am  more  disguised  than  you  are/'  the  old  gentleman  said, 
with  a  smile.  "  It  is  a  f  oolish  notion  of  my  daughter^s,  but  she 
would  hâve  me  corne." 

His  daughter  !  Macleod  tumed  in  a  bewildered  way  to  that 
gay  crowd  under  the  brilliant  lights. 

"  Was  that  Miss  White  1  "  said  he. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Didn't  you  recognise  her  î  I 
am  afraid  she  will  be  very  tired  to-morrow  ;  but  she  would 
corne." 

He  caught  sight  of  her  again.  That  woman — with  the  dark 
eyes  f ull  of  fire  —  and  the  dashing  air  —  and  the  audacious 

smile 1    He«çouldhave  believed  this  old  man  to  be  mad. 

Or  was  he  only  the  father  of  a  witch— of  an  illusive  ignisfatuti^ 
— of  some  mocking  Ariel  darting  into  a  dozen  shapes  to  make 
fools  of  the  poor  simple  soûls  of  earth  1 

"  No,"  he  stammered,  "  I — I  did  not  recognise  her.  I  thought 
the  lady  who  came  with  you  had  intensely  dark  eyes." 

"  She  18  said  to  be  very  clever  in  making  up,"  her  f athjBj:  çaid, 

coolly  and  sententiously.     '^  It  is  a  part  of  her  art  that  is  Tiot  to 

be  despised.     It  is  quite  as  important  as  a  gesture  or  a  tone-  of 

voice  in  creating  the  illusion  at  which  she  aims.     I  do  not  knpTf 

whether  actresses,  as  a  rule,  are  careless  about  it,  or  only  clumsy  ; 

but  they  rarely  succeed  in  making  their  appeara^uce  homogeneous. 

A  trifle  too  much  hère  ;  a  triâe  too  little  there  ;  and  the  illusion 

ÎB  spoiled.      Then  you  see  a  painted  woman  ;  not  the  çharacter 

she  is  presenting.     Did  you  observe  my  daughter's  eyebrows  î  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not,"  said  Macleod,  humblv, 
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'<  Hère  she  cornes.    Look  at  them.*' 

But  how  could  he  look  at  her  eyebrows,  or  at  any  trick  of 
making  up,  when  the  whole  face  with  its  new  excitement  of 
colour,  its  parted  lips  and  lambent  eyes,  was  throwing  its  fascina^ 
tion  upon  him  1  She  came  forward  langhing,  and  yet  with  a 
certain  shyness.    He  wonld  fain  hâve  tumed  awaj. 

The  H^hlanders  are  superstitions.  Did  he  f ear  being  be- 
vitchedi  Or  what  was  it  that  threw  a  certain  coldness  orer  his 
manner  1  The  fact  of  her  having  danced  with  young  Ogilvie  1 
Or  the  ugly  référence  made  by  her  father  to  her  eyebrows  9  He 
had  greatly  admired  this  painted  stranger,  when  he  thought  she 
was  a  stranger  ;  he  seemed  less  to  admire  the  artistic  make-up  of 
Miss  Gertrude  White. 

The  merry  Duchess,  playing  her  part  admirably,  charmed  ail 
eyes  but  his  ;  and  yet  she  was  so  kind  as  to  dévote  herself  to 
her  father  and  him,  refusing  invitations  to  dance,  and  chatting 
to  them — ^with  those  brilliant  lips  smiling — about  the  varions 
features  of  the  gay  scène  before  them.  Macleod  avoided  looking 
at  her  face. 

**  What  a  bonny  boy  your  ûiend  Mr.  Ogilvie  îs,"  said  she, 
glancing  across  the  room. 

He  did  not  answer. 

*^  But  he  does  not  look  much  of  a  soldier»**  ahe  continued.  ''  I 
don't  think  I  should  be  afraid  of  him,  if  I  were  a  man.^ 

He  answered,  somewhat  distantly, 

''  It  is  not  safe  to  judge  that  way — especially  of  any  one  of 
Highland  blood.  If  there  la  fighting  in  his  blood,  he  will  fîght 
when  the  proper  time  comes.  And  we  hâve  a  good  Gaelic  saying 
-^it  bas  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  it  ;  it  says — You  do  not  know 
Vfhat  sword  is  in  the  seabbard  until  it  is  drawnJ* 

**  What  did  you  say  was  the  proverb  f  "  she  asked  ;  and  for  a 
second  her  eyes  met  his — but  she  immediately  withdrew  them^ 
fitartled  by  the  cold  austerity  of  his  look. 

**  You  do  not  hwio  what  sword  is  in  the  seabbard  until  it  is 
dravnif"  said  he,  carelessly.  **  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meaning 
in  that  saying." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

LAUREL  COTTAGE. 

A  8MAI1L,  quaint,  old-fashioned  house  in  South  Bank,  Begant's 
Piok  ;  two  maidens  in  white  in  the  open  verandah  ;  around  them 
ihe  abtmdant  folîage  of  Jane,  unruffled  by  any  breeze  ;  and  down 
aft  tlie  foot  of  the  steep  garden  the  still  canal,  îts  surfaoe  mirror* 
ing  the  soft  tranfilucent  greens  of  the  trces  and  bushes  abovei 
and  tbe  gaudier  colours  of  a  barge  lying  moorod  on  the  northem 
aide.  The  elder  of  the  two  gîrls  is  seated  in  a  rocking-chair  ; 
ahe  appears  to  hâve  been  reading,  for  her  right  hand,  hanging 
down,  still  holds  a  thin  MS.  book  covered  with  coarse  brown 
paper.  The  younger  is  lying  at  her  feet,  with  her  head  thrown 
iMck  in  her  sistei^s  lap,  and  her  face  tomed  up  to  the  clear  Jona 
akiea.  There  are  some  roses  about  this  verandah  ;  and  the  still 
air  is  sweet  with  them. 

**  And  of  ail  the  parts  you  ever  played  in/'  she  says,  **  which 
ane  did  you  like  the  best,  Grerty  1  " 

^  This  one,"  is  the  gentle  answer. 

"Whatoneî" 

**  Being  at  home  with  you  and  papa,  and  having  no  bother  at 
ally  and  nothing  to  think  of.'' 

*'  1  don't  believe  it,"  says  the  other,  with  the  brutal  frankness 
of  thirtœn.  **  You  couldn't  live  without  the  théâtre,  Gerty — and 
ihe  newspapers  talking  about  you — and  people  praising  you — and 
bouquets  " 

"  Couldn't  II"  says  Miss  White,  with  a  smile,  as  she  gently 
lays  her  hand  on  her  sister's  curls. 

^'No,"  continues  the  wise  young  lady.  "And  besides,  this 
pretty,  quiet  life  would  not  last.  You  would  hâve  to  give  up 
playing  that  part.  Papa  is  getting  very  old  now  ;  and  he  of ten 
talks  about  what  may  happen  to  us.  And  you  know,  Gerty,  that 
though  it  is  very  nice  for  sisters  to  say  they  will  never  and  never 
leave  each  other,  it  doesn't  come  off,  does  it  1  There  is  only  one 
thing  I  see  for  you — and  that  is  to  get  married." 
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"  Indeed." 

It  is  easy  to  fence  with  a  child's  prattle.  She  might  liave 
amused  herself  by  encouraging  this  chatterbox  to  go  througli  tlie 
list  of  their  acquaintances,  and  pick  out  a  goodly  cboice  of  suitors. 
She  might  hâve  encouraged  her  to  gîve  expression  to  her  prof ound 
views  of  the  chances  and  troubles  of  life,  and  the  saf eguards  that 
tiiaid  inaidens  may  seek.  But  she  suddenly  said,  in  a  highiy 
inatter-of-fact  ïnanner — 

"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,  Carry,  and  IVe  thought  of  it 
several  times.  It  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  an  actress  to  be  left 
without  a  f  ather,  or  hnsband,  or  brother  as  her  ostensible  guardian. 
People  are  always  glad  to  hear  stories — and  to  make  them — about 
actresses.     You  would  be  no  good  at  ail,  Carry  " 

"  Very  well,  then,"  the  younger  sister  said  promptly,  "  youVô 
got  to  get  married.  And  to  a  rich  man,  too  ;  who  will  buy  you 
a  théâtre,  and  let  you  do  what  you  like  in  it.*' 
'  Miss  Gertrude  White — ^whatever  she  may  hâve  thought  of 
this  speech — ^was  bound  to  rebuke  the  shockingly  mercenary 
ring  of  it. 

"  For  shaîne,  Carry  I  Do  you  think  people  marry  from  such 
motives  as  that  ]  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  CaiTy  ;  but  she  had,  at  least,  guessed. 

"  I  should  like  my  husband  to  hâve  money,  certainly,"  Miss 
White  said,  frankly  ;  and  hère  she  flung  the  MS.  book  froni  her, 
on  to  a  neighbouring  chair.  "  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  refuse 
parts  that  did  not  suit  me.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  take  just 
8Uch  engagements  as  I  chose.  I  should  like  to  go  to  Paris  for  a 
whole  year — and  study  hard  " 

"  Your  husband  might  not  wish  you  to  remain  an  actress," 
said  Miss  Carry. 

"  Then  he  would  never  be  my  husband,"  ihe  elder  sister  said, 
with  précision.  -  "  I  hâve  not  worked  hard  for  nothing.  Just 
when  I  begin  to  think  I  can  do  something — when  I  think  I  can 
get  beyond  those  coquettish,  drawing-room,  simpering  parts  that 
people  run  after  now — -just  when  the  very  name  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
or  Eachél>  or  any  of  the  great  actresses  makes  my  heart  jump — 
when  I  hâve  ambition,  and  a  fair  chance,  and  ail  that — do  you 
think  I  am  to  give  the  whole  thing  up,  and  sink  qidetly  into  the 
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position  Of  Blrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  a  very  iiicc  laily, 
no  donbty  and  veiy  respectable,  and  lives  a  quiet  and  orderly 
life,  ynïtL  no  greater  excitement  than  scheming  to  gct  big  pcoplo 
to  go  to  her  garden-parties  ?  *' 

She  ceitainly  seemed  very  clear  on  that  point. 

"  I  don't  see  that  men  are  so  ready  to  give  np  their  profession, 
when  they  marry,  in  order  to  dévote  themselves  to  domestic  lîfe, 
even  "when  they  hâve  plenty  of  money.  Why  should  ail  the 
sacrifice  be  on  the  side  of  the  woman  î  But  I  know  if  I  hâve  to 
choose  between  my  art  and  a  husband,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
withoat  a  husband.'' 

Miss  Carry  had  risen,  and  put  one  arm  round  her  sister's  neck, 
while  vrith.  the  other  she  stroked  the  soft  brown  hair  over  the 
smootb  forehead. 

"  And  it  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  its  pretty  théâtre,  it 
sha'n't  "  said  she,  pettingly  ;  "  and  it  shall  not  be  asked  to  go 
away  with  any  ugly  Bluebeard,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  lonely 
house  " 


u 


Go  away,  Carry,"  said  she,  releasing  herself.     "I  wonder 

why  you  began  talking  such  nonsense.     What  do  you  knoAv 

abont  ail  those  things  1  " 

**  Oh  !  very  well,"  said  the  cliild,  tuming  away  with  a  pout  ; 

and  she  pulled  a  rose,  and  began  to  take  its  petals  off,  one  by 

one,  with  her  lips.     "  Perhaps  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  I  haven't 

studied  your  manœuvres  on  the  stage,  Miss  Gertrude  White. 

Perhaps  I  never  saw  the  newspapers  declaring  that  it  was  ail  so 

very  natural  and  life-like" She  flung  two  or  three  rose- 

petals  at  her  sister.     "  I  believe  you're  the  biggest  flirt  that 

ever  lived,  Gerty.     You  could  make  any  man  you  liked  marry 
you  in  ten  minutes." 

"  I  wish  I  could  manage  to  hâve  certain  school-girls  whipped 
and  sent  to  bed." 

At  this  moment  there  appeared  at  the  open  French  window 
an  elderly  woman  of  Flemish  features  and  extraordinary  breadth 
of  bust. 

"Shall  I  put  dressing  in  the  salad,  MissV  she  said,  with 
scarcely  any  trace  of  f oreign  accent. 

«Not  yet,  Marie,"  said  Miss  White.     "I  will  make  the 
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dressing  first.     Brîng  me  a  laige  plate,  and  the  cruet-stand,  aud 
a  spoon  and  fork,  and  some  sait." 

Now  when  thèse  things  had  been  brought,  and  when  Miss 
White  had  set  about  pieparing  this  salad-dressing  in  a  highly- 
scientific  manner,  a  strange  thing  occurred.  Her  sister  seemed 
to  hâve  been  attacked  by  a  sudden  fit  of  madness.  She  had 
caught  up  a  light  shawl,  which  she  extended  from  hand  to  hand, 
as  if  she  were  dancing  with  some  one,  and  then  she  proceeded 
to  exécute  a  slow  waltz  in  this  circmnscribed  space,  humming 
the  improvised  mnsic  in  a  mjstical  and  rhythmical  manner.  And 
vfhùi  were  thèse  dark  utterances  that  the  inspired  one  gave  forth, 
as  she  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  her  sister  and  the  plate  1 

^**  0,a  ffighland  lad  my  love  was  hcruy 
And  the Loidand  lawa  he  hdd  in icom*  " 

*^  Garry,  don't  make  a  f ool  of  yonrself  l  "  said  the  other,  flushing 
angrily. 

Carry  flung  her  imaginary  partner  aside. 

''There  is  no  use  making  any  pretence,"  said  she,  sharply. 
''  You  know  quite  well  why  you  are  making  that  salad-dressing." 

"  Did  you  never  see  me  make  salad-dressing  before  ?  "  said  the 
other,  quite  as  sharply. 

*^  You  know  it  is  simply  because  Sir  Keith  Macleod  is  coming 
to  lunch.  I  forgot  ail  about  it.  Oh,  and  that's  why  you  had 
the  clean  curtains  put  up  yesterday  !  " 

What  else  had  this  precocious  brain  f erreted  out  ? 

"Yes,  and  that's  why  you  bought  papa  a  new  neck-tie," 
continued  the  tormentor;  and  then  she  added,  triumphantly, 
**Bîit  he  ham'tpid  it  on  thia  morning — ha,  Gei'ty  V* 

A  calm  and  dignified  silence  is  the  best  answer  to  the  fiend- 
ishness  of  thirteen.  Mîbs  White  went  on  with  the  making  of 
the  salad-dressing.  She  was  considered  very  clever  at  it.  Her 
father  had  taught  her  ;  but  he  never  had  the  patience  to  carry  out 
his  own  precepts.  Besides,  brute  force  is  not  wanted  for  the 
work;  what  you  want  is  the  self-denying  assiduity  and  the 
dexterous  light-handedness  of  a  woman. 

A  Smart  young  maidservant,  very  trîmly  dressed,  made  her 
appearance. 
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*^  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  mxas"  said  8he. 
**  Ohy  Gerty,  you're  caught  !  "  muttered  the  fiend. 
But  Miss  White  was  equal  to  tbe  occasion.     The  small  wbite 
fingeas  plied  the  f ork  without  a  tremor. 

**  Aflk  him  to  step  this  way,  please,"  she  said. 

And  then  the  subtle  imagination  of  this  démon  of  thirteea 
jumped  to  another  conclusion. 

^  Ohy  Gerty,  you  want  to  show  him  that  you  are  a  good  hoose- 
keeper — ^that  you  can  make  salad  " 

But  the  imp  was  silenced  by  the  appearance  of  Macleod 
bimself .  He  looked  tall  as  he  came  through  the  small  drawing- 
loom.  When  he  came  out  on  to  the  balcony,  the  languid  air  of 
the  place  seemed  to  acquire  a  fresh  and  brisk  vitality  :  he  had 
a  biight  smile  and  a  résonant  voice. 

"  I  bave  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  you  a  little  présent, 
liiss  White — no,  it  is  a  large  pi-ôsent — ^that  reached  me  this 
moming,*'  said  he.  ''  I  want  you  to  see  one  of  our  Highland 
salmon.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow — twenty-six  pounds,  four 
ounceSy  my  landlady  says.  My  cousin  Janet  sent  him  to 
me." 

"  Oh,  but,  Sir  Keith,  we  cannot  rob  you,"  Miss  White  said, 
as  she  still  demurely  plied  her  fork.  "  If  there  is  any  spécial 
yirtue  in  a  Highland  salmon,  it  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
yourself  than  by  those  who  don't  know." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "people  are  so  kind  to  me  that  I 
scarcely  ever  am  allowed  to  dine  at  my  lodgings  ;  and  you  know 
the  salmon  should  be  cooked  at  once." 

Miss  Carry  had  been  making  a  face  behind  his  back,  to  annoy 
her  sister.  She  now  came  forward  and  said,  with  a  charming 
innocence  in  her  eyes — 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  hâve  it  cooked  for  limcheon,  Gerty  ; 
for  that  would  look  too  like  bringing  your  tea  in  your  pocket 
and  getting  bot  water  for  twopence.     Wouldn't  it  ?  " 

Macleod  tumed  and  regarded  this  new  comer  with  an  unmis- 
takable  «  Who  is  this  î  "— "  Gd  an  so  ?  "—in  his  air 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  sister  Carry,  Sir  Keith,"  said  Miss  White. 
'*  I  forgot  you  had  not  seen  her." 

"How  do  you  do?"   said  he,  in  a  kindly  way;  and  for  a 
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second  lie  put  his  hand  on  the  liglit  curls  as  her  father  might 
hâve  donc.     '*  I  suppose  you  like  having  holidays  1  '* 

From  that  moment  she  became  his  deadly  enemy.  To  be 
patted  on  the  head,  as  if  she  were  a  child,  an  infant — and  that  in 
the  présence  of  the  sister  whom  she  had  jiist  been  lecturing  I 

"  Yes,  thank  you/*  said  she,  with  a  splendid  dignity,  as  she 
proudly  walked  off.  She  went  into  the  small  lobby  leading  to 
the  door.  She  called  to  the  little  maidservant.  She  looked  at 
a  certain  long  bag  made  of  matting  which  lay  there,  sonie  bits  of 
grass  sticking  out  of  one  end.  ''Jane,  take  this  thing  down- 
stairs  at  once  !  the  whole  house  smells  of  it/' 

Meanwhile  Miss  White  had  carried  her  salad-dressing  in  to 
Marie  ;  and  had  gone  out  again  to  the  yerandah,  where  Macleod 
waB  seated.  He  was  charmed  with  the  dreamy  stillness  and 
silence  of  the  place — with  the  hanging  foliage  ail  around,  and 
the  colours  in  the  steep  gardens,  and  the  still  waters  below. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  you  seem  to  hâve 
much  more  open  houses  hère  than  we  hâve.  Our  houses  in  the 
north  look  cold,  and  hard,  and  bare.  We  should  laugh  if  we 
saw  a  place  like  this  near  us — ^it  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  a  toy-place 
QUt  of  a  picture — from  Switzerland  or  some  such  country.^  Hère 
you  are  in  the  open  air — with  your  own  little  world  around  you  ; 
and  nobody  to  see  you  ;  you  might  live  ail  your  life  hère,  and 
know  nothing  about  the  storms  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
wars  in  Europe,  if  only  you  gave  up  the  newspapers." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  and  quiet,"  said  she,  and  the  small 
fingers  pulled  to  pièces  one  of  the  rose-leaves  that  Carry  had 
thrown  at  her.  "But  you  know  one  is  never  satisfied  auy- 
where.     If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  longing  I  hâve  to  see  the  very 

places  you  describe  as  being  so  desolate But  perhaps  papa 

will  take  me  there  some  day." 

"  I  liope  so,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  would  not  call  them  desolate. 
They  are  terrible  at  times  ;  and  they  are  lonely  ;  and  they  make 
you  think.  But  they  are  beautiful,  too — with  a  sort  of  splendid 
beauty  and  grandeur  that  goes  very  near  making  you  misérable. 
...  I  cannot  describe  it.     You  will  see  for  yourself." 

Hère  a  bell  rang  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  White  made 
bis  appearance. 
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"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Keith  1  Lunclioon  is  ready,  iny  dear 
— luuclieon  is  ready — luncheon  is  read3%" 

He  kept  muttering  to  himself  as  he  led  the  way.  ïhey  en- 
tered  a  small  dining-room  ;  and  hère,  if  Macleod  had  ever  heard 
of  actresses  hayîng  little  time  to  give  to  domestic  affairs,  he  mnst 
hâve  been  strack  hy  the  exceediug  neatness  and  brightness  of 
everytbing  on  the  table  and  around  it.  The  snow-white  cover  ; 
the  brilliant  glass  and  spoons  ;  the  caref  ully  arranged,  if  tiny, 
bonqnets  ;  and  the  précision  T^ith  whicli  the  smart  little  maid- 
servant — the  only  attendant — ^waited  :  ail  thèse  things  showed  a 
honsehold  well  managed.  Nay,  this  iced  claret-cup — ^was  it  not 
of  her  own  composition  1 — and  a  pleasanter  beverage  he  had  never 
dnrnk. 

But  she  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  thèse  matters  ;  for 
ëhe  kept  glancing  at  her  father,  who,  as  he  addressed  Macleod 
from  time  to  time,  was  obviouslv  nervoiis  and  harassed  about 
domething.     At  last  she  said — 

"  Papa,  what  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?  Has  anything  gone 
wrong  this  morning  1  " 

•*  Oh,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  "  don't  speak  of  it.  It  is  my 
memory — I  fear  my  memory  is  going.  But  we  will  not  trouble 
our  guest  about  it.  I  think  you  were  saying,  Sir  Keith,  that  you 
had  seen  the  latest  additions  to  the  National  Gallery  " — 

"  But  what  is  it,  papa  ?  "  his  daughter  insisted. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  I  know  I  hâve  the  Unes  somewhere  ;  and 

Lord says  that  the  very  first  jug  fired  at  the  new  pottery  he 

18  helping  shall  hâve  thèse  lines  on  it,  and  be  kept  for  himself. 
I  know  I  hâve  both  the  Spanish  original  and  the  English  trans- 
lation somewhere;  and  ail  the  morning  I  hâve  been  hunting  and 
htmting — ^for  only  one  Une.     I  think  I  know  the  other  three — 

'Old  winb  to  dbink. 
Olu  wrongs  lbt  sink. 

«  «  4» 

Old  fribnds  in  nebd.* 

It  is  the  third  Une  that  has  escaped  me— dear,  dear  me  I  I  fear 
my  btain  is  going.^ 
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^^  But  I  will  hiint  for  it,  papa,"  said  she  ;  ^^  I  will  get  the  lines 
for  you.     Don't  you  bother." 

**  No,  no,  no,  child,"  said  he,  with  somewhat  of  a  pompons  air. 
"  You  hâve  this  new  character  to  study.  You  must  not  allow 
any  trouble  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  your  mind  while  you  are 
so  engaged.  You  must  give  your  heart  and  soûl  to  it,  Gerty  ; 
you  must  foiget  yourself  ;  you  must  abandon  yourself  to  it — ^and 
let  it  grow  up  in  your  mind  until  the  conception  is  so  perfect 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  manner  of  its  production  left." 

He  certainly  was  addressing  his  daughter  ;  but  somehow  the 
formai  phrases  suggested  that  he  was  speaking  for  the  benefit  of 
the  étranger.    The  prim  old  gentleman  continued  : 

"  That  is  the  only  way.  Art  demands  absolute  self-f orget- 
fulness.  You  must  give  yourself  to  it  in  complète  surrender, 
People  may  not  know  the  différence  ;  but  the  true  artist  seeks 
only  to  be  true  to  himselfl  You  produce  the  perfect  flower  ; 
they  are  not  to  know  of  the  anxious  care — of  the  agony  of  tears, 
perhaps — you  hâve  spent  on  it.  But  then  your  whole  mind 
must  be  given  to  it  ;  there  must  be  no  distracting  cares  :  I  will 
look  for  xhe  missing  line  myself." 

"I  am  quite  sure,  papa,*'  said  Miss  Carry,  spitefully,  "that 
she  was  far  more  anxious  about  thèse  cutlets  than  about  her  new 
part  this  moming.  She  was  half-a-dozen  times  down  to  the 
kitchen.     I  didn't  see  her  reading  the  book  much." 

"  The  res  anguetœ  âomi"  said  the  father  sententiously,  "some- 
times  interfère,  where  people  are  not  too  well  off.  But  that  is 
necessary.  What  is  not  necessary  is  that  G^rty  should  take  my 
troubles  over  to  herself,  and  disturb  her  formation  of  this  new 
character,  which  ought  to  be  growing  up  in  her  mind  almost 
insensibly,  until  she  herself  will  scarcely  be  aware  how  real  it  is. 
When  she  steps  on  to  the  stage,  she  ought  to  be  no  more  Gertrude 
White  than  you  or  I.  The  artist  loses  himself.  He  transfers 
his  soûl  to  his  création.  His  heart  beats  in  another  breast  ;  he 
sees  with  other  oyes.  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir  Keith  ;  but  I 
keep  insîsting  on  this  point  to  my  daughter.  If  she  ever  becomes 
a  great  artist,  that  will  bc  the  secret  of  her  success.  And  she 
ought  never  to  cease  from  cultivating  the  habit.  She  ought  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  project  herself,  as  it  were,  into  any 
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ehancter.  She  ought  to  piactise  so  as  to  make  of  her  own 
emotioiis  an  instrament  that  she  can  use  at  will.  It  is  a  great 
ij«yp<^^<^  that  ait  makes  on  the  life  of  an  artist  In  fact^  he 
eeaaes  to  live  for  himself.  He  hecomes  merely  a  médium.  His 
most  secret  expériences  are  the  property  of  the  world  at  large, 
cmoe  ihey  haye  been  transfused  and  moulded  by  his  personal 
akilL' 

And  so  he  eontinued  taUdng,  apparently  for  ihe  instruction  of 
kis  daughter,  but  also  giving  his  guest  clearly  to  understand 
{bat  Miss  Grertrude  White  was  not  as  other  women,  but  rather 
as  one  set  apart  for  the  high  and  inexorable  sacrifice  demAuded 
by  art.  At  the  end  of  his  lecture,  he  abruptly  asked  Madeod 
if  he  bad  foUowed  him.  Yes,  he  had  f olloinred  him  ;  but  in 
rather  a  bewildered  way.  Or  had  he  some  confused  sensé  of 
self-reproach,  in  that  he  had  distracted  the  contemplation  of 
ihis  pale  and  beautiful  artist,  and  sent  her  down-stairs  to  look 
after  cntlets  ? 

**  It  seems  a  little  hard,  sir/'  said  Macleod  to  the  old  man,  ^*  that 
an  artist  is  not  to  hâve  any  life  of  his  or  her  own  at  ail — that 
he  or  she  should  become  merely  a — a — a  sort  of  Ten-minutes 
emotionalist." 

It  was  not  a  bad  phrase  for  a  rude  Higlilander  to  bave  in- 
vented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  the  fact  was  that  some 
little  Personal  feeling  stung  him  into  the  speech.  He  was 
prepared  to  resent  this  tyranny  of  art.  And  if  he,  now,  were 
to  see  some  beautiful,  pale  slave  bound  in  thèse  iron  chains — and 
being  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  world — what 
would  the  fierce  blood  of  the  Macleods  say  to  that  debasement  *? 
He  began  to  dislike  this  old  mau,  with  his  cruel  théories,  and 
his  oracular  speech.  But  he  f orbore  to  bave  further,  or  any, 
argument  with  him  ;  for  he  remembered  what  the  Highlandeis 
eall  "  the  advice  of  the  bell  of  Scoon — ihe  thing  that  concerna 
you  noif  meddîe  not  tcith,** 
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The  people  who  lived  in  this  land  of  suimner  and  sunslime 
and  flowers — ^had  they  no  cares  at  ail  1  He  went  ont  into  the 
garden  with  thèse  two  girls  ;  and  tbey  were  like  two  young  fawns 
in  their  careless  play.  Miss  Carry,  indeed,  seemed  bent  on  tan- 
talising  him  by  the  manner  in  which  she  petted,  and  teased,  and 
caressed  her  sister — scolding  her,  quarrelling  with  her,  and  kiss- 
ing  her  ail  at  once.  The  grave,  gentle,  forbearing  manner  in 
which  the  elder  sister  bore  ail  this  was  beautiful  to  see.  Ana 
then  her  sùdden  concern  and  pity  when  the  wild  Miss  Carry  had 
succeeded  in  scratching  her  finger  with  the  thom  of  a  rose-bush  ! 
It  was  the  tiniest  of  scratches  ;  and  ail  the  blood  that  appeared 
was  about  the  sîze  of  a  pin-head.  But  Miss  White  must  needs 
tear  up  her  dainty  little  pocket-handkerchief,  and  bind  that 
grievous  wound,  and  condole  with  the  poor  victim  as  though  she 
were  snffering  untold  agonies.  It  was  a  pretty  sort  of  idleuess. 
It  seemed  to  harmonise  with  this  still  beautiful  summer  day, 
and  the  soft  green  foliage  around,  and  the  quiet  air  that  was 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers  of  the  lime-trees.  They  say 
that  the  Gaelic  word  for  the  lower  régions,  (/Ww,  is  derived  froni 
i-bhuirn,  the  island  of  incessant  rain,  To  a  Highlander,  there- 
fore,  must  not  this  land  of  perpétuai  summer  and  sunshine  hâve 
seemed  to  be  heaven  itself  ? 

And  even  the  malicious  Carry  relented  for  a  moment. 

"  You  said  you  were  going  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  am.  I  hâve  seen  everything  I  want 
to  see  in-  London,  but  that." 

"  Because  Gerty  and  I  might  walk  across  the  Park  with  you 
and  show  you  the  way." 

"  I  very  much  wish  you  would,  "  said  he,  "  if  you  hâve 
nothing  better  to  do." 

"  I  will  see  if  papa  does  not  want  me,"  said  Miss  AVhile 
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calmly.     She  might  ju8t  as  well  be  walking  in  Kegent's  Park  as 
in  tMs  small  garden. 

Presently  the  three  of  them  set  out. 

"  I  am  glad  of  any  excuse,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  for 
throwing  aside  tbat  new  part.  It  seems  to  me  insufferably  stupid. 
li  is  very  bard  tbat  you  sbould  be  expected  to  make  a  cbaracter 
look  natural  wben  tbe  words  you  bave  to  speak  are  sucb  as  no 
hnman  being  would  use  in  any  circumstances  wbatever." 

Oddly  enougb,  be  never  beaid  ber  make  even  tbe  sligbtest 
référence  to  ber  profession  witbout  experiencing  a  sbarp  twinge 
of  annoyance.  He  did  not  stay  to  ask  bimself  wby  tbis  sbould 
be  se.     Ordinarily,  be  simply  made  baste  to  cbange  tbe  subject. 

"  Tben  wby  sbould  you  take  tbe  part  at  gll  î"  said  be  bluntly, 

**  Once  you  bave  given  yourself  up  to  a  particular  calling,  you 
must  accept  its  little  annoyances,"  sbe  said  frankly.  '^  I  cannot 
baye  everytbing  my  own  way.  I  bave  been  very  fortunate  in 
other  respects.  I  bave  bad  very  little  of  tbe  drudgery  of  tbe 
provinces,  tbougb  you  know  tbat  is  tbe  best  scbool  possible  for 
an  actress.  And  I  am  sure  tbe  money  and  tbe  care  papa  bas 
spent  on  my  training — ^you  see,  be  bas  no  son  to  send  to  collège. 
I  tbink  be  is  far  more  anxious  about  my  succeeding  tban  I 
am  myself." 

"But  you  bave  succeeded,"  said  Macleod.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  least  be  could  say  ;  witb  ail  bis  dislike  of  tbe  subject. 

"  Ob,  I  do  not  caU  tbat  success,"  said  sbe  simply.  "Tbat  is 
merely  pleasing  people  by  sbowing  tliem  little  scènes  from  tbeir 
own  drawing-rooms  transferred  to  tbe  stage.  Tbey  like  it  be- 
cause  it  is  pretty,  and  familiar.  And  people  prétend  to  be  very 
cynical  at  présent — tbey  like  tbings  witb  *no  nonsense  about 
tbem.'  Still,  if  you  bappen  to  be  ambitious — or  perbaps»it  is 
mère  vanity  î — if  you  would  like  to  try  wbat  is  in  you*' • 

"Gerty  wants  to  be  a  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  tbat's  it,"  said  I^Iiss 
Carry,  promptly. 

Talking  to  an  actress  about  ber  profession  ;  and  not  baving  a 
Word  of  compliment  to  say  I  Instead,  be  praised  tbe  noble  elms 
and  cbestnuts  of  tbe  park — tbe  broad,  wbite  lake,  tbe  flowers, 
tbe  avenues.  He  was  greatly  iuterested  by  tbe  wbizzing  by 
overbead  of  a  brace  of  duck. 
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"  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of  animais  ?  "  Miss  White  said. 

'^  I  am  indeed/'  said  he,  saddenly  brightening  up.  "  And  up 
at  onr  place  I  give  them  ail  a  chance.  I  don't  allow  a  single 
veasel  or  hawk  or  osprey  to  be  killed — thongh  I  hâve  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  about  it.  But  vfhot  is  the  resuit  1  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  balance  of  nature;  or  whether 
it  is  merely  that  the  hawks  and  weasels  and  other  yermin  kill  off 
the  sickly  birds;  but  I  know  that  we  do  hâve  less  disease  among 
our  birds  than  I  hear  of  anywhere  else.  I  hâve  sometimes  shot 
a  weasel,  it  is  true,  when  I  hâve  run  aeross  him  as  he  was  hunting 
a  rabbit — ^you  cannot  help  doing  that  if  you  hear  the  rabbit 
squealing  with  fright  long  before  the  weasel  is  at  him — but  it  is  ' 
against  my  rule.  I  ^ve  them  ail  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 
I  even  let  the  hoodie  crow  alone,  and  he  is  a  desperate  villain. 
But  there  are  two  animais  I  put  out  of  the  list — I  thought  there 
was  only  one  till  this  week,  now  there  are  two  ;  and  one  of  them 
I  hâte,  the  other  I  fear." 

''FearV  she  said:  the  slight  flash  of  surprise  in  her  eyes 
was  éloquent  enough.     But  he  did  not  notice  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  rather  gloomily.  "  I  suppose  it  is  superstition 
—-or  you  may  hâve  it  in  your  blood — ^but  the  horror  I  hâve  of 
the  eyes  of  a  snake — ^I  cannot  tell  you  of  it.  Perhaps  I  was 
f  rightened  when  I  was  a  child — I  cannot  remember  ;  or  perhaps 
it  was  the  stories  of  the  old  women.  The  serpent  is  very  mys- 
terious  to  the  people  in  the  Highlands — they  bave  stories  of 
water-snakes  in  the  lochs — and  if  you  get  a  nest  of  seven  adders 
with  one  white  one  you  boil  the  white  one,  and  the  man  who 
dnnks  the  broth  knows  ail  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  In  the 
Lewis  they  call  the  serpent  righinuy  that  is  *  a  princess  *  ;  and 
they  say  that  the  serpent  is  a  princess  bewitched.  But  that  is 
from  fear — ^it  is  a  compliment" 

'*  But  surely  there  are  no  serpents  to  be  afraid  of  in  the  High* 
lands  )  "  said  Miss  White.  She  was  looking  rather  curiously  at 
him. 

'*  No,"  said  he,  in  the  same  gloomy  way.  **  The  adders  run 
away  from  you,  if  you  are  walking  through  the  heather.  If  you 
tread  on  one,  and  he  bites  your  boot,  what  then  9  He  cannot 
hurt  you.    But  suppose  you  are  out  after  the  deer,  and  you  are 
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ciawling  along  the  heatber  with  your  face  to  the  gronnd,  and  ail 
at  onœ  you  see  the  two  small  eyes  of  an  adder  looking  at  yoa 

and  close  to  you " 

He  shuddeied  sUghtly — ^perhaps  it  vras  only  an  expression  of 
disgost. 

'^I  hâve  heaidy"  he  continuedi  ^'that  in  parts  of  Islay  they 
nsed  to  be  80  bad  that  the  farmers  would  set  fire  to  the  heather 
in  a  ciide,  and  as  the  heather  bnmed  in  and  in  you  could  see  the 
snakes  and  adders  twîsting  and  curling  in  a  great  bail.  We  bave 
not  many  with  us.  But  one  day  John  Begg,  that  is  the  school- 
xnaster,  went  behind  a  rock  to  get  a  light  for  his  pipe  ;  and  he 
put  bis  bead  close  to  the  rock  to  be  out  of  the  T^ind  ;  and  then 
be  tbought  he  stirred  something  with  his  cap  ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  adder  fell  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  bit  him  in  the 
neck.  He  was  half  mad  with  the  f  right  ;  but  I  think  the  adder 
must  bave  bitten  the  cap  first  and  expended  its  poison  ;  for  the 
Bcboolraaster  was  only  ill  for  about  two  days,  and  then  there  was 
no  more  of  it.  But  just  think  of  it — an  adder  getting  to  your 
neck"— — 

**  I  \rovld  rather  not  think  of  it,"  she  said,  quickly.  **  What 
is  the  other  animal — ^that  you  hâte  1  " 

**  Oh  !  "  he  said,  lightly,  "  that  is  a  vcry  différent  affair-— that 
is  a  parrot  that  speaks.  I  was  never  shut  up  in  a  bouse  with 
one  till  this  week.  My  landlady's  son  brought  her  home  one  from 
tbe  West  Indies,  and  she  put  the  cage  in  a  window  recess  on  my 
landing.  At  first  it  was  a  little  amusing  ;  but  the  constant  yelp 
— it  was  too  much  for  me.  '  Pritty  pool/  pritty  poaî/*  I  did 
not  mind  so  much;  but  when  the  ugly  brute,  with  its  beady  eyes 
and  its  black  snout  used  to  yelp  ^  Come  and  kiz  ine  !  corne  and 
Idz  mef*l  grew  to'  hâte  it.  And  in  the  moming  too,  how  was 
one  to  sleep  ?  I  used  to  open  my  door,  and  fling  a  boot  at  it  ; 
but  that  only  sei*ved  for  a  time.     It  bcgan  again." 

**  But  you  speak  of  it  as  having  been  there.  What  became 
ofitî" 

He  glanced  at  her  rather  nervously— like  a  schoolboy  ;  and 
laughed. 

«  Shall  I  tell  you  1  "  ho  said,  rather  shamef accdly.  "  The 
murder  will  be  out,  sooner  or  later.    It  was  this  moming.    I 
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could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  had  thrown  both  my  boots  at  it; 
ifc  was  no  nse.  I  got  up  a  ihird  time,  and  went  oui  The  win- 
dow,  that  looks  into  a  back-yard,  was  open.  Then  I  opened 
the  parrot*8  cage.  But  the  fool  of  an  animal  did  not  know 
what  I  meant — or  it  was  afraid — and  so  I  caught  hioi  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  fiung  him  ont.  I  don't  knôw  anything 
more  about  him." 

'*  Could  he  fly  ?  •'  said  the  big-eyed  Carry,  who  had  been  quite 
inteiested  in  this  tragic  taie. 

^*  I  don*t  know,*'  Macleod  said,  modestly.  "  There  was  no 
use  asking  him.  Ail  he  could  say  was,  *  Corne  and  kiz  me  /  * 
and  I  got  tired  of  that." 

"  Then  y  ou  hâve  murdered  him  !  ''  said  the  elder  sister  in  an 
awe-stricken  voice  ;  and  she  pretended  to  withdraw  a  bit  from 
him.  "  I  don't  believe  in  the  Macleods  having  become  civilised, 
peaceable  people.  I  believe  they  would  hâve  no  hésitation  in 
murdenng  any  one  that  was  in  their  way." 

"  Oh,  Miss  White  !  "  said  he  in  protest,  "  you  must  forget  what 
I  told  you  about  the  Macleods  ;  and  you  must  really  believe  they 
were  no  worse  than  the  others  of  the  same  time.  Now  I  was 
thinking  of  another  story  the  other  day,  which  I  must  tell 
you" 

"  Oh,  pray  don*t,"  she  said,  /'  if  it  is  one  of  those  terrible 
legends  !  " 

**  But  I  must  tell  you,"  said  he,  ^  because  it  is  about  the  Mac- 
donalds;  and  I  want  to  show  you  that  we  had  not  ail  the 
badness  of  those  times.  It  was  Donald  Gorm  Môr  ;  and  his 
nephew,  Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  the  heir  to  the  chieftain- 
ship,  got  a  number  of  men  to  join  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  hâve 
his  uncle  murdered.  .  The  chief  found  it  out,  and  forgave  him. 
That  was  not  like  a  Macleod^"  he  admitted,  "  for  I  never  heard  of 
a  Macleod  of  those  day  s  forgiving  anybody.  But  again  Hugh 
Macdonald  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  ;  and  then  Donald  Gorm  Môr 
thought  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  nonsense.  "What  did  he 
do  1  He  thrust  his  nephew  into  a  deep  and  foui  dungeon— so 
the  story  says — and  left  him  without  food  or  water  for  a  whole 
dayi  Then  there  was  sait  beef  lowered  into  the  dungeon  ;  and 
Macdonald  devoured  the  sait  beef  ;  for  Le  was  starving  with 
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hanger.  Then  they  left  him  alone.  But  you  oan  imagine  the 
thiist  of  a  man  wHo  has  been  eating  sait  beef ,  and  wHo  has  had  no 
wafcer  for  a  day  or  two.  He  was  mad  with  thirst.  Then  they 
lowered  a  cup  into  tlie  dungeon — you  may  imagine  the  eagerness 
with  whioh  the  poor  fellow  saW  it  coming  down  to  him — and 
liow  he  caught  it  with  both  his  hands.  Bifi  it  was  emptyf 
And  80,  having  made  a  fool  of  him  in  that  way,  they  left  him 
to  die  of  tiiiist.  That  was  the  Macdonalds,  Miss  White  ;  not 
the  Macleods." 

"Then  I  am  glad  of  Ciilloden,"  said  she,  with  décision.  "  for 
destroying  such  a  race  of  fiends." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  say  that,"  he  protested,  laughing.  "  Wo 
should  hâve  become  quiet  and  respectable  folks  without  Culloden. 
ïlven  without  Culloden,  we  should  hâve  had  penny  newspapers 
ail  the  same  ;  and  tourist-boats  from  Oban  to  lona.  Indeed  you 
won't  find  quieter  folks  anywhere  than  the  Macdonalds  and 
Macleods  are  now." 

"I  don*t  know  how  far  you  are  to  be  trusted,"  said  she, 
pretending  to  look  at  liim  with  some  doubt. 

By  thîs  time  they  had  reached  the  gâte  of  the  Grardens. 

"  Do  let  us  go  in,  Gerty,"  said  Miss  Carry.  "  You  know  yoti 
always  get  hints  for  yôur  dresses  from  the  birds — ^you  would 
never  hâve  thought  of  that  flamingo  pink  and  white  if  you  had 
not  been  walking  through  hère  " 

"  I  will  go  in  for  a  while  if  you  like,  Carry,"  said  she  ;  and 
certainly  Macleod  was  nothing  loth. 

There  were  but  few  people  in  the  Gardons  on  this  af temoon  ; 

for  ail  the  world  was  up  at  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket-match 

at  Lord's;  and  thôro  was  little  visible  of  *Arry  and  his  pipe. 

Macleod  began  to  show  more  than  a  schoolboy's  delight  over  the 

wonders  of  this  strange  place.     That  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of 

animais — always  barring  the  two  he  had  mentioned — ^was  soon 

abundantly  shown.     He  talked  to  them  as  though  the  mute 

inquiring  eyes  could  understand  him  thoroughly.     When  he 

came  to  animais  with  whieh  he  was  familiar  in  the  north,  he 

seemed  to  be  renewing  acquaintance  with  oldfriends  ;  like  liim- 

self,  they  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  the  splendid  stag  who  was  walking  about 
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the  paddock  with  bis  velvety  lioms  held  pioudly  in  the  air, 
"  wlmt  part  of  tbe  Highlands  hâve  you  corne  f  rom  1  And  wouldn't 
you  like  now  a  canter  down  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,.  on  the  side 
of  Ben-an-Sloich  î  " 

The  hind,  with  slow  and  gentle  step,  and  with  her  nut-brown 
bide  sbining  in  tbe  sun,  came  np  to  tbe  bars,  and  regarded  bim 
with  those  large,  clear  grey-green  eyes — so  différent  f  rom  the  soft 
dark  eyes  of  the  roe — ^that  had  long  eyelasbes  on  the  upper  lid. 
He  rubbed  her  nose. 

"  And  wouldn't  you  rather  be  up  on  tbe  heatber,  munching 
the  young  grass,  and  drinking  ont  of  the  bum  ?  " 

They  went  along  to  the  great  cage  of  tbe  sea-eagles.  The  birds 
seemed  to  pay  no  beed  to  what  was  passing  immediately  around 
them.  Ever  and  anon  they  jerked  their  bead  into  an  attitude 
of  attention;  and  the  golden-brown  eye,  with  its  contra cted 
pupil  and  stem  upper  lid,  seemed  to  be  tbrowing  a  keen  glancc 
over  immeasurable  leagues  of  sea. 

"  Poor  old  chap,"  he  said  to  the  one  perched  bigh  on  an  old 
stump,  **  wouldn't  you  like  to  bave  one  sniff  of  a  sea-breeze,  and 
a  look  round  for  a  héron  or  two  1  Wbat  do  they  give  you  hère  1 — 
dead  fish,  I  suppose  )  " 

Tbe  eaglo  raised  its  great  wings,  and  slowly  flapped  them  once 
or  twice,  wbile  it  uttered  a  succession  of  shrill  yawps, 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  you  could  make  yourself  heard  above 
the  Sound  of  the  waves.  And  I  think  if  any  of  the  boys  were 
after  your  eggs,  or  your  young  ones,  you  could  make  short  work 
of  them  with  those  big  wings.  Or  would  you  like  to  bave  a 
battle*royal  with  a  seal,  and  try  wbether  you  could  pilot  the  seal 
in  to  tbe  shôre,  or  wbether  the  seal  would  drag  you  and  your 
fixed  claws  down  to  the  bottom  and  drown  you  ?  '' 

There  was  a  solitary  kittiwake  in  a  cage  devoted  to  sea-bh'ds, 
nearly  ail  of  which  were  f  oreigners. 

"You  poor  little  kittiwake,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  sad  place  for 
you  to  be  in.  I  think  you  would  rather  be  ont  at  Ku-Tresbanish, 
even  if  it  was  blowing  hard,  and  there  was  rain  about.  There 
was  a  dead  wbale  came  ashore  there  about  a  month  ago  ;  that 
would  bave  been  sometbing  like  a  feast  for  you." 

"Wby,"  said  he,  to  bis  buman  companion,  "if  I  had  only 
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known  before!  Whenever  tîiere  was  an  hour  or  two  "with 
nothing  to  do,  hère  was  plenty  of  occupation.  But  I  most  not 
keep  yoa  too  long,  Miss  White — I  could  remain  hère  dajs  and 
weéks," 

'^  You  will  not  go  without  looking  in  at  the  serpentât"  said 
she,  with  a  slight  smile. 

He  hesitated  for  a  second. 

"  Ko,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  will  not  go  in  to  see  them." 

"But  you  must,"  said  she,  cruelly.  "  You  will  see  they  are 
not  such  terrible  créatures  when  they  are  shut  up  in  glass 
boxes." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led  along  to  the  reptile  house  ;  but 
he  was  silent.  He  entered  the  last  of  the  three.  Ho  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  looked  around  him  in  rather  a 
étrange  way. 

''Kow  corne  and  look  at  this  splendid  fellow/'  said  Miss 
"Wliite,  who,  with  her  sister,  was  leaning  over  the  rail.  "  Look 
at  hîs  splendid  bars  of  colour— do  you  see  the  beautiful  blue 
Bheen  on  its  scales  )  " 

It  was  a  huge  anaconda,  its  body,  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
lying  coiled  up  in  a  circle,  its  flat  ugly  head  reposing  in  the 
middle.  He  came  a  bit  nearer.  *^  Hideous  !  "  was  ail  he  said. 
And  then  hîs  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  eyes  of  the  animal — tho 
lidless  eyes,  with  their  perpétuai,  glassy  stare.  He  had  thought 
at  first  they  were  closed;  but  now  he  saw  that  that  opaque 
yellow  substance  was  covered  by  a  glassy  coating,  while  in  the 
centre  there  was  a  small  slit  as  if  eut  by  a  penknife.  The  great 
coils  slowly  expanded  and  fell  again,  as  the  animal  breathed  ; 
otherwîse  the  fixed  stare  of  those  yellow  eyes  might  hâve  been 
taken  for  the  stare  of  death. 

"  I  don't  think  the  anaconda  is  poisonous  at  ail,"  said  she, 
lightly. 

"But  if  you  were  to  meet  that  beast  in  a  jungle,"  said  he, 
"  what  différence  would  that  make  ?  " 

He  spoke  reproachf  ully,  as  if  she  were  luring  him  into  some 
secret  place,  to  hâve  hîm  slain  with  poisonous  fangs.  He  passed 
on  from  that  case  to  the  others,  unwillingly.  The  room  was 
stîlL    Most  of  the  snakes  would  haye  seemed  dead,  but  for  the 
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maligu  stare  of  the  beaded  eyes.     He  seemed  anxious  to  get 
out  ;  the  atmosphère  of  the  place  was  hot  and  oppressive. 

But  just  at  the  door  there  was  a  case,  some  quick  motion  in 
which  caught  his  eye  ;  and  despite  hiçaself  he  stopped  to  look. 
The  inside  pf  this  glass  box  was  alive  with  snakes  —  raising 
their  heads  iii  the  air — slimily  crawling  over  each  other — the 
small,  black-forked  tongues  shooting  in  and  out,  the  black  points 
of  eyes  glassily  staring.  And  the  object  that  had  moved  quickly 
w^as  a  wretched  little  yellow  frog,  that  was  now  motionless  in  a 
dish  of  water — its  eyes  apparently  starting  out  of  its  head  with 
horror.  A  snake  made  its  appearance  over  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
The  shooting  black  tongue  approached  the  head  of  the  frog  ;  and 
then  the  long,  sinuous  body  glided  along  the  edge  of  the  dish 
again  —  the  frog  meanwhile  being  too  paralysed  with  fear  to 
move.  A  second  afterwards  the  frog,  apparently  recovering, 
sprang  clean  out  of  the  basin  ;  but  it  was  only  to  alight  on  the 
backs  of  two  or  three  of  the  reptiles  lying  coiled  up  together.  It 
made  another  spring,  and  got  into  a  corner,  among  some  grass. 
But  along  that  side  of  the  case  another  of  those  small,  flat, 
yellow-marked.  heads  was  slowly  creeping  along,  propelled  by  the 
squirming  body  ;  and  again  the  frog  made  a  sudden  spring,  this 
time  leaping  once  more  into  the  shallow  water,  where  it  stood 
and  panted,  with  its  eyes  dilated.  And  now  a  snake  that  had 
crawled  up  the  side  of  the  case  put  out  its  long  neck  as  if  to  see 
whither  it  should  proceed.  There  was  nothing  to  lay  hold  of . 
The  head  swayed  and  twisted — the  forked  tongue  shooting  out 
^— and  at  last  the  snake  fell  away  from  its  hold,  and  splashed 
right  into  the  basin  of  water,  on  the  top  of  the  frog.  There  was 
a  wild  shooting  this  wayand  that — but  Macleod  did  not  see  the 
end  of  it.  He  had  uttered  some  slight  exclamation — and  got 
into  the  open  air,  as  one  being  suffocated — and  there  were  drops 
of  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  and  a  trembling  of  horror  and 
disgust  had  seized  him.     His  two  companions  foUowed  him  out. 

"  I  feelrather  faint,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice — and  he  did  not 
turn  to  look  at  them  as  he  spoke — "the  air  is  close  in  that- 
room." 

They  moved  away.    He  looked  around — at  the  beautif ul  green 
of  the  trees,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sunlight  on  the  path — 
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Gk>d's  vorld  was  getting  to  be  more  wbolesome  again,  and  the 
choking  sensation  of  disgust  was  going  from  bis  throat.  He 
seemedy  howeyer,  Tather  anxious  to  get  away  from  this  place. 
There  was  a  gâte  close  by  ;  be  proposed  tbey  should  go  out  by 
ihat.  As  be  walked  back  witb  tbem  to  Soutb  Bank,  tbey  cbatted 
about  many  of  tbe  animais — ^tbe  two  girlsin  especialboingmucb 
interested  in  certain  pbeasants,  wbose  colours  of  plumage,  tbey 
iboagbt,  would  look  very  pretty  in  a  dress  —  but  be  never  re- 
ferredy  eitber  tben  or  at  any  future  time,  to  bis  visit  to  tbe 
reptile  bouse.  Nov  did  it  occur  to  Miss  Wbite,  in  tbis  idle 
conversation,  to  ask  bim  wbetber  bis  Higbland  blood  bad  in- 
herited  any  otber  qualities  besides  tbat  instinctive  and  deadly 
horror  of  serpents. 
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LAST  NIGHTS. 

"  OooD  NiOHT,  Macleod  !  —  good  nigbt  !  —  good  nîgbt  !  "  Tbe 
varions  voiœs  came  fîpom  tbe  top  of  a  drag.  Tbey  were  addressed 
to  one  of  two  young  men  wbo  stood  on  tbe  steps  of  tbe  Star  and 
Garter  at  Ricbmond — black  figures  in  the  blaze  of  ligbt.  And 
now  tbe  people  on  tbe  drag  bad  finally  ensconced  tbemselves  ; 
and  tbe  ladies  bad  drawn  their  ample  cloaks  more  completely 
round  tbeir  gay  costumes  ;  and  tbe  two  grooms  were  ready  to  set 
firee  tbe  beads  of  tbe  leaders.  "  Good  nigbt,  Macleod  !  "  Lord 
Beauregard  called  again;  and  tben,  witb  a  little  preliminary 
prancing  of  tbe  leaders,  away  swung  tbe  big  vebicle  tbrougb  tbe 
clear  darkness  of  tbe  sweet-scented  summer  nigbt. 

*'  It  was  awf ully  good-natured  of  Beauregard  to  bring  six  of 
your  people  down  and  take  tbem  back  again,"  observed  lieu- 
tenant Ogilvie  to  bis  companion.  "  He  wouldn't  do  it  for  most 
folks.    He  wouldn't  do  it  for  me.    Jiut  tbe»  jou  bave  tbe  grand 
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air,  Macleod.    You  seem  to  be  confenixig  a  f avour  wheu  you  get 
one." 

^^  The  people  bave  beeu  very  kind  to  me/'  said  Macleod  simply. 
''  I  do  not  know  wby.  I  wish  I  could  take  tbem  ail  up  to  Castle 
Dare,  and  entertain  them  as  a  prince  could  entertain  people ^ 

^'  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that,  Macleod/'  said  bis  corn- 
panion.  "  Sball  we  go  up-stairs  again  1  I  bave  lef  t  my  bat  and 
coat  tbeie/' 

Tbey  went  up-stairs,  and  entered  a  long  cbamber  wbicb  bad 
been  fonned  by  tbe  tbrowing  of  two  rooms  into  one.  Tbe  one 
apartment  bad  been  used  as  a  sort  of  witbdrawing-room  ;  in  tbe 
otber  stood  tbe  long  banquet-table,  still  covered  witb  brigbt- 
coloured  flowers,  and  disbes  of  fruit,  and  decanters  and  glasses. 
Ogilyie  sat  down,  lit  a  cigar,  and  poured  bimself  out  some 
daret. 

**  Macleod/'  said  be,  *'  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  like  a  fatber. 
I  hear  you  bave  been  going  on  in  a  mad  way.  Surely  you  know 
that  a  bacbelor  coming  up  to  London  for  a  season — and  being 
aaked  about  by  people  wbo  are  precious  glad  to  get  unmarried 
xnen  to  tbeir  bouses — is  not  expected  to  give  tbese  swell  dinner 
parties  ?  And  tben,  it  seems,  you  bave  been  bringing  down  ail 
your  people  in  drags.  Wbat  do  tbose  flowers  cost  you  )  I  dare 
•ay  tbis  is  Lafitte,  now  1  " 

**  And  if  it  is,  wby  not  drink  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it  ?  I 
tbink  tbey  ei\joyed  tbemselves  pretty  well  tbis  evening — don't 
you,  Ogilvieî" 

"  Yes,  yes — but  tben,  my  dear  fellow,  tbe  cost  1  You  will  say 
it  is  none  of  my  business  ;  but  wbat  would  your  décent,  respectable 
motber  say  to  ail  tbis  extravagance  9" 

"Ail/'  said  Macleod,  ''that  is  just  tbe  tbing — I  sbould  bave 
more  pleasure  in  my  little  dinner  parties  if  only  tbe  mother  and 
Janet  were  bere  to  see.  I  tbink  tbe  table  would  look  a  good  dcal 
better  if  my  mother  was  at  tbe  bead  of  it.  And  tbe  cost  ?— oh,  I 
am  only  following  out  ber  instructions.  Sbe  would  not  bave 
people  tbink  that  I  was  insensible  to  tbe  kindness  that  bas  been 
sbown  me  ;  and  tben  we  cannot  ask  ail  tbose  good  friends  up  to 
Castle  Dare — ^it  is  an  out-of-tbe-way  place — and  there  are  no 
4owers  on  tbe  dinin^-table  tbere — 
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He  laughed  as  he  looked  at  the  beautif ul  things  before  him  : 
tliey  wonld  look  siiange  in  the  gannt  hall  of  Castle  Daxe. 

**  Wby/'  said  he,  **  I  will  tell  yoa  a  secret,  Ogilvie.  You  know 
my  cousin  Janet — she  is  the  kindest-hearted  of  ail  the  women  I 
know — and  when  I  was  coming  away  she  gave  me  £2000  jnst 
in  case  I  shonld  need  it       ■** 

«  ^£2000  !  "  exdaimed  OgUvie.  ''  Did  she  think  you  weie 
going  to  bay  Westminster  Abbey  during  the  course  of  your 
holidays  1  "  And  then  he  looked  at  the  table  before  him  ;  and  a 
new  idea  seemed  to  stnke  him.  ''You  don't  mean  to  say, 
Madeod,  that  it  is  your  cousin's  money ** 

Madeod's  face  flushed  angrily.  Had  any  other  man  made  ihe 
Boggestion,  he  would  hâve  received  a  tolerably  sharp  answer. 
Bat  he  only  said  to  his  old  friend  Ogilvie — 

''  No,  no,  Ogilvie  ;  we  are  not  very  rich  folks,  but  we  hâve 
net  corne  to  that  yet.  *  Va  sell  my  kilt,  Td  sell  my  shoon,'  as 
the  song  says,  before  I  touched  a  farthing  of  Janet's  money. 
But  I  had  to  take  it  ûx)m  her,  so  as  not  to  offend  her.  It  is 
wonderful,  the  anxiety  and  affection  of  women  who  live  away 
ont  of  the  world  like  that.  There  was  my  mother,  quite  sure 
that  something  awf ul  was  going  to  happen  to  me,  merely  because 
I  was  going  away  for  two  or  three  months.  And  Janet — I 
suppose  she  knew  that  our  family  never  was  very  good  at  saving 
money — she  would  hâve  me  take  thÎB  little  fortune  of  hers,  just 
as  if  the  old  days  were  corne  back,  and  the  son  of  the  house  was 
snpposed  to  go  to  Pans  to  gamble  away  every  penny        " 

*'  By  the  way,  Macleod,''  said  Ogilvie,  "  you  hâve  never  gone 
to  Paris,  as  you  intended." 

''  No,"  said  he,  trying  to  balance  three  nectarines  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  "  I  hâve  not  gone  to  Paris.  I  hâve  made  enough 
fiiends  in  London.  I  hâve  had  plenty  to  occupy  the  time.  And 
now,  Ogilvie,"  he  added  brightly,  "  I  am  going  in  for  my  last 
frolic,  before  everybody  has  lef t  London  ;  and  you  must  come  to 
it,  even  if  you  hâve  to  go  down  by  your  cold-meat  train  again. 
You  know  Mi^  Eawlinson  ;  you  hâve  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Eoss's, 
no  doubt.  Yery  well,  I  met  her  first  when  we  went  down  to  the 
Thames  yacht  race,  and  af terwaids  we  became  great  iriends  ;  and 
the  dear  little  old  lady  already  looks  on  me  as  il  I  were  her  son. 
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And  do  yoa  kaow  what  her  proposai  îs  ) — ^that  slie  is  to  give  me 
up  her  house  and  garden  for  a  garden-party,  and  I  ain  to  ask 
my  friends  ;  and  ît  is  to  be  a  dance  as  welJ,  for  we  sliall  ask  the 
people  to  hâve  supper  at  eight  o'clock  or  so  ;  and  then  we  shall 
hâve  a  marquée — and  the  garden  ail  lighted  up — do  you  see  1 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  gardens  on  Campden  Hill  ;  and  the 
coloured  lamps  hung  on  thé  trees  will  make  it  look  very  fine  ;  and 
"we  shall  hâve  a  band  to  play  music  for  the  dancers " 

"It  will  cost  you  £200  or  ^£300,  at  least,"  said  Ogilvie 
sharply. 

"  What  then  î  You  give  your  friends  a  pleasant  evening,  and 
you  show  them  that  you  are  not  ungrateful,"  said  Macleod. 

Ogilvie  began  to  ponder  over  this  matter.  The  stories  he  had 
heard  of  Macleod's  extravagant  entertainraents  were  true,  then. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said — 

"Is  Miss  White  to  be  one  of  your  guests ?  " 

"  I  hope  80,"  said  he.  "  The  théâtre  will  be  closed  at  the  end 
of  this  week." 

"  I  suppose  you  hâve  been  a  good  many  times  to  the  théâtre  1  " 

"  To  the  Piccadilly  Théâtre  ^  " 

**  Yes." 

"  I  hâve  been  only  once  to  the  Piccadilly  Théâtre — when  you 
and  I  went  together,"  said  Macleod,  coldly  ;  and  they  spoke  no 
more  of  that  matter. 

By  and  by  they  thought  they  might  as  well  smoke  outside  ; 
and  so  they  went  down  and  ont  upon  the  high  and  walled  terrace 
overlooking  the  broad  valley  of  the  Thames.  And  uow  the 
moon  had  arisen  in  the  south,  and  the  winding  river  showed  a 
pale  grey  among  the  black  woods,  and  there  was  a  silvery  lîght 
on  the  stone  parapet  on  which  they  leaned  th(  arms.  The  night 
was  mild,  and  soft,  and  clear;  there  was  au  intense  silence 
around  ;  but  they  heard  the  faint  sound  of  oars  far  away — some 
boating  party  getting  home  through  thé  dark  shadows  of  the 
river-side  trees. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  life  you  hâve  hère  in  the  south,"  Macleod 
said,  after  a  tinie,  "  though  I  can  imagine  that  the  women  enjoy 
it  more  than  the  men.  It  is  natural  for  women  to  enjoy  j)îetty 
çoloiirs  ai^d  flowers,  and  bright  lights  and  music  ;  and  I  suppose 
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ife  is  the  mild  air  tiiat  lets  .their  eyes  gtovr  so  big  and  clear. 

Bat  the  men — I  should  think  they  must  get  tiied  of  doing 

nothîng.     They  are  rather  melanclioly  ;  and  their  hands  are 

white.     I  wonder  they  don't  begin  to  hâte  Hyde  Park,  and  kid 

gloves,  and  tight  boots.     Ogilvie/'  said  he,  suddenly  straightening 

himself  up,  ''what  do  you  say  to  the  12th?    A  few  breathers 

over  Ben-an-Sloich  would  put  new  longs  into  you.     I  don't 

think  you  look  quite  so  limp  as  most  of  the  London  men  ;  but 

still  you  are  not  up  to  the  mark.     And  then  an  occasional  run 

eut  to  CoU  or  Tirée  in  that  old  tub  of  ours,  with  a  brisk  sou'- 

wester  blowing  across — that  would  put  some  mettle  into  you. 

Mind  you,  you  won't  hâve  any  grand  banquets  at  Castle  Dare. 

I  think  it  is  hard  on  the  poor  old  mother  that  she  should  hâve 

ail  the  pinching,  and  none  of  the  squandering  ;  but  women  seem 

to  haye  rather  a  liking  for  thèse  sacrifices  ;  and  both  she  and 

Janet  are  very  proud  of  the  family  name — I  believe  they  would 

live  on  seaweed  for  a  year  if  only  their  représentative  in 

liondon  could  take  Buckingham  Palace  for  the  season.     And 

Hanûsh — don't  you  remember  Hamish?    He  will  give  you  a 

hearty  welcome  to  Dare  ;  and  he  will  tell  you  the  truth  about 

any  salmon  or  stag  you  may  kill — though  he  was  never  known 

to  come  within  five  pounds  of  the  real  weight  of  any  big  salmon 

I  ever  caught.     Now  then,  what  do  you  say  1  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  ail  very  well,"  said  Lieutenant  Ogilvie.  "  If  we 
could  ail  get  what  we  want,  there  would  scarcely  be  an  offîcer  in 
Aldershot  Camp  on  the  12th  of  August.  But  I  must  say  there 
are  some  capitally  good  fellows  in  our  mess — and  it  isn't  every 
one  gets  the  chance  you  offer  me — and  there's  none  of  your 
dog-in-the-manger  feeling  about  them:  in  short,  I  do  believe, 
Macleod,  that  I  could  get  oif  for  a  week  or  so  about  the  20th." 

"  The  20th  ]  So  be  it.  Then  you  will  hâve  the  black-cock 
added  in." 

"When  do  you  leaveî" 

"On  the  Ist  of  August — the  moming  after  my  garden-party, 
You  must  come  to  it,  Ogilvie.  Lady  Beauregard  has  persuaded 
her  husband  to  put  off  their  going  to  Ireland  for  three  days  in 
order  to  come.  And  I  hâve  got  old  Admirai  Maitland  coming 
—with  his  stories  of  the  pressgang,  and  of  Nelson,  and  of  tb^ 
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raids  on  the  meichaiit-ships  for  oôicers  for  the  navy.  Dîd  you 
know  that  Miss  Bawlinson  was  an  old  sweetheart  of  his  ?  He 
knew  her  when  she  lived  in  Jamaica  with  her  father — several 
centuries  ago,  you  would  think  Judging  by  tbeir  stories.  Her  father 
got  £2SfiOO  from  the  Government  when  his  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated,  I  wish  I  could  get  the  old  Admirai  up  to  Dare — he 
and  the  mother  would  hâve  some  stories  to  tell,  I  think.  But 
you  don't  like  long  journeys  at  ninety-two." 

He  was  in  a  pleasant  and  talkative  humour,  this  bright-faced 
and  stalwart  young  fellow,  with  his  proud,  fine  features  and  his 
careless  air.  One  could  easily  see  how  thèse  old  folks  had  made 
a  sort  of  pet  of  him.  But  while  he  went  on  with  his  desultory 
chatting  about  the  varions  people  whom  he  had  met,  and  the 
friendly  invitations  he  had  received,  and  the  hopes  he  had 
f  ormed  of  renewing  his  acquaintanceship  with  this  person  and 
the  next  person,  should  chance  bring  him  again  to  London  soon, 
he  never  once  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Gertrude  White,  or 
referred  to  her  family,  or  even  to  her  public  appearances,  about* 
which  there  was  plenty  of  talk  at  this  time.  Yel  Lieutenant 
Ogilvie,  on  his  rare  visits  to  London,  had  more  than  once  heard 
Sir  Keith  Macleod's  name  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  young  actress  whom  society  was  pleased  to  regard  with  a 
spécial  and  unusual  faveur  just  then  ;  and  once  or  twice  he,  as 
Macleod's&iend,  had  beenarchly  questioned  on  the  subject  by  some 
inquisitlve  lady,  whose  eyes  asked  more  than  her  words.  But 
Lieutenant  Ogilvie  was  gravely  discreet.  He  neither  treated 
the  matter  with  ridicule  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  prétend 
to  know  more  than  he  actually  knew — ^which  was  literally  nothing 
at  ail.  For  Macleod,  who  was,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  any- 
thing  but  a  reserved  or  austère  person,  was  on  this  subject  strictly 
silent — evading  questions  with  a  proud  and  simple  dignity  that 
forbade  the  répétition  oi  them,  ''  That  which  concenis  you  not, 
meddîe  not  mth  ''  ;  he  observed  the  maxim  himself,  and  expected 
others  to  do  the  like. 

It  was  an  early  dinner  they  had  had,  after  their  stroU  in 
Bichmond  Park  \  and  it  was  a  comparatively  early  train  that 
Macleod  and  his  Mend  now  drove  down  to  catch,  after  he  had 
paid  his  bill.     When  they  reaehed  Waterloo  Station  it  was  not 
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yet  eleven  o'clock  ;  when  he,  having  bade  good-bye  to  OgilTie, 
gofc  to  hU  rooms  in  Bory  Street,  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  after. 
He  iras  joyfully  welcomed  by  bis  f aitbful  f riend,  Oscar. 

"You  poor  dog,"  said  he,  "hère  bave  we  been  enjoying  our- 
selTes  ail  the  day,  and  you  bave  been  in  prison.  Corne,  sball  W6 
gofor  aronV 

Oscar  jumped  up  on  bim  witb  a  wbine  of  deligbt  ;  he  knew 
what  that  taking  up  of  the  bat  again  meant.  And  then  there 
was  a  silent  stealing  down-stairs  ;  and  a  slight^  pardonable  bark 
of  joy  in  tbe  hall  ;  and  a  wild  dash  into  the  fieedom  of  the 
nairow  street  when  the  door  was  opened.  Then  Oscar  moder- 
ated  his  transports,  and  kept  pretty  close  to  bis  master  as 
togeihei  they  began  to  wander  through  the  désert  wilds  of 
London. 

Piccadilly  1 — Oscar  had  grownas  expert  in  avoiding  the  rattling 
brougbams  and  hansoms  as  the  veriest  mongrel  that  ever  led  a 
vagrant  life  in  London  streets.  Berkeley  Square  1 — ^here  there 
was  comparative  quiet,  with  the  gas-lamps  shining  up  on  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  maples.  In  Grosvenor  Square  he  had  a  bit 
of  a  scamper  ;  but  there  was  no  rabbit  to  hunt.  In  Oxford 
Street  his  master  took  bim  into  a  public  bouse  and  gave  bim  a 
biscuit  and  a  drink  of  water  ;  after  that  his  spiritsrose  abit,  and 
he  began  to  range  ahead  in  Baker  Street.  But  did  Oscar  know 
any  more  than  his  master  why  they  had  taken  this  direction  1 

Still  further  north  ;  and  now  there  were  a  good  many  trees 
about  i  and  the  moon,  high  in  the  heavens,  touched  the  trembling 
foliage,  and  shone  white  on  the  fronts  of  the  bouses.  Oscar  was 
a  friendly  companion  ;  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  notice 
that  bis  master  glanced  somewhat  nervously  along  South  Bank 
when  he  had  reached  the  entrance  to  that  thoroughfare. 
Apparently  the  place  was  quite  deserted;  there  was  nothing 
visible  but  the  walls,  trees,  and  bouses,  one  side  inblackshadow, 
tbe  other  shining  cold  and  pale  in  the  moonlight.  After  a 
moment's  hésitation  Macleod  resumed  his  walk — though  he 
seemed  to  tread  more  sof tly. 

And  now,  in  the  perfect  silence,  he  neared  a  certain  house, 
though  but  little  of  it  was  visible  over  the  wall  and  through  the 
trees.  Did  he  expect  to  see  a  light  in  one  of  those  upper  Windows, 
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whicli  the  droopîng  acacias  did  not  altogether  conceal]  He 
walked  quickly  by,  witli  Lia  head  averted.  Oscar  had  got  a 
good  way  in  front,  not  doubting  that  his  niaster  was  following 
him.    . 

But  Macleod,  perbaps  baving  mnstered  up  furtber  courage, 
stopped  in  bis  walk,  and  retumed.  Tbis  time  be  passed  more 
slowJy,  and  turned  bis  bead  to  tbe  bouse,  as  if  listening.  Tbere 
was  no  ligbt  in  tbe  Windows  ;  tbere  was  no  sound  at  ail  ;  tbere 
was  no  motion  but  tbat  of  tbe  trembling  acacia-leaves  as  tbe  cold 
wind  of  tbe  nigbt  stirred  tbem.  And  tben  be  passed  over  to  tbe 
soutb  side  of  tbe  tborougbfare  ;  and  stood  in  tbe  black  sbadow 
pî  a  bigb  wall  ;  and  Oscar  came,  and  looked  up  into  bis  face. 

A  bansom  rattled  by;  tben  tbere  was  utter  stilbiess  again; 
and  tbe  moonligbt  sbone  on  tbe  front  of  tbe  small  bouse,  wbicb 
was  to  ail  appearance  as  lifeless  as  tbe  grave.  Tben,  far  away, 
twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  tbe  sound  in  tbis  intense  quiet  seemed 
distant  as  tbe  sound  of  a  bell  at  sea. 

He  was  alone  witb  tbe  nigbt,  and  witb  tbe  dreams  and  fancies 
of  tbe  nigbt.  Would  be,  tben,  confess  to  bimself  tbat  wbicb 
be  would  confess  to  no  other  1  Or  was  it  merely  some  passing 
wbim — some  sligbt  undercbord  of  sentiment  stnick  amid  tbe  care- 
less  joy  of  a  young  man's  boliday — tbat  bad  led  bim  up  into  tbis 
silent  région  of  trees  and  moonligbt  1  ïbe  scène  around  bim  was 
romantic  enougb  ;  but  be  certainly  had  not  tbe  features  of  an 
anguisb-stricken  lover. 

Again  tbe  silence  of  tbe  nigbt  was  broken  by  tbe  rumbling  of 
wbeels  tbat  came  along  tbe  road  ;  and  now — wbatever  may  bave 
been  tbe  fancy  tbat  brougbt  bim  bitber — be  turned  to  leave,  and 
Oscar  joyfully  bounded  out  into  tbe  road.  But  tbis  plain  little 
brougbam,  instead  of  continuing  its  route,  stopped  at  tbe  gâte  of 
tbe  bouse  be  bad  been  watcliing,  and  two  young  ladies  stepped 
out.  Fionagbal,  tbe  Fair  Stranger,  bad  not,  tben,  been  wander- 
îng  in  tbe  encbanted  land  of  dreams,  but  toiling  bome  from  tbe 
scène  of  ber  anxious  labours  î  He  would  bave  slunk  away  rapidly 
but  for  an  untoward  accident.  Oscar,  ranging  up  and  down, 
came  upon  an  old  friend,  and  instantly  made  acquaintance  witb 
ber,  on  seeing  wbicb  Macleod,  witb  deep  vexation  at  his  beart, 
but  witb  a  pleasant  and  careless  face,  bad  to  walk  along  also. 
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**Wliat  an  odd  meeting  T'eaid  lie.  "I  hâve  bcen  giviug 
Oscar  a  ron.  I  am  glad  to  havo  a  chance  of  bidding  you  good 
night.     You  aie  not  very  tired,  I  hope  )  ** 

"  I  am  rather  tired,"  said  she,  "but  I  hâve  only  two  more 
nightB,  and  then  my  holiday  begins." 

He  shoek  hands  with  both  sisters,  and  wished  them  good  night 
and  depcurted.  As  Miss  Gertrude  White  went  into  her  father's 
house,  she  seemed  lather  grave. 

"  Grerty,"  said  the  younger  sister,  as  she  screwed  up  the  gas, 
"  wonldn't  the  name  of  Lady  Macleod  look  well  in  a  play-bill  î  " 

The  elder  sister  would  not  answer  ;  but  as  she  tumed  away 
there'was  a  quick  flush  of  colour  in  her  face — ^whether  caused  by 
anger  or  by  a  sudden  révélation  of  her  own  thougbt  it  was  im- 
posable to  say. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A    FLOWER. 

• 

The  many  friends  Macleod  liad  made  in  the  south — or  rather. 
those  of  them  who  had  remained  in  town  till  the  end  of  the 
season — showed  an  unwonted  interest  in  this  nondescript  party 
of  his  ;  and  it  was  at  a  comparatively  early  hour  in  the  eveniog 
that  the  varions  groups  of  people  began  to  show  themselves  in 
Miss  Rawlinson*s  garden.  That  prini  old  lady — with  her  quick, 
bright  ways  and  her  humorous  little  speeches — studiously  kept 
herself  in  the  background.  It  was  Sir  Keith  Macleod  who  was 
the  host.  And  when  he  remarked  to  her  that  he  thought  the 
most  beautiful  night  of  ail  the  beautiful  time  lie  had  spent  in  the 
south  had  been  reserved  for  this  very  party,  she  replied — ^looking 
round  the  garden  just  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  his  guests — that 
it  was  a  pretty  scène.  And  it  was  a  pretty  scène.  The  Ijast  fire 
of  the  sunset  was  just  touching  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees. 
In  the  colder  shade  below,  the  banks  and  beds  of  flowers,  and 
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thô  coshimes  of  the  ladîes,  acquired  a  strange  intensity  of  colour. 
Then  there  was  a  band  playing  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  chattîng  goîng 
on  ;  and  one  old  gentleman  with  a  grizzled  moustache  humbly 
receiving  lessons  in  lawn-tennis  from  an  imperious  small  maiden 
of  ten.  Macleod  was  hère,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  Ghinese 
lantems  outsîde  were  to  be  lit  while  the  people  were  in  at  snpper. 
lieutenant  Ogilvie  was  directed  to  take  in  Lady  Beauregard  when 
the  time  arrived. 

''  You  most  take  her  in  yonrself,  Macleod/*  said  that  properly- 
constituted  youth.  ''K  yon  outrage  the  sacred  laws  of  pre- 
eedence  " 

"  I  mean  to  take  Miss  Kawlinson  in  to  supper/'  said  Macleod  ; 
''  she  is  the  oldest  woman  hère,  and  I  think  my  best  friend.'' 

"  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  give  Miss  White  the  place  of 
honour/'  said  Ogilvie  out  of  sheer  impertinence  ;  but  Macleod 
went  off  to  order  the  candies  to  be  lit  in  the  marquée,  where 
supper  was  laid. 

£y  and  by  he  came  out  again;  and  now  the  twilight  had 
drawn  on  apace  ;  there  was  a  cold  clear  light  in  the  skies,  while 
at  the  same  moment  a  red  glow  began  to  shine  through  the  canvas 
of  the  long  tent.  He  walked  over  to  one  little  group  who  were 
seated  on  a  garden-chair. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  hâve  got  pretty  nearly  ail  my  people 
together  now,  Mrs.  Boss." 

**  But  where  is  Gertrude  White  1  "  said  Mrs.  Ross,  "  surely  she 
is  to  be  hère  1  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,"  said  he.  "  Her  father  and  herself  both 
promised  to  come.  You  know  her  holidays  hâve  begun 
now." 

<<  It  is  a  good  thing  for  that  girl,"  said  Miss  Eawlinsou,  in  her 
quick,  staccato  fashion,  "  that  she  has  f ew  holidays.  Very  good 
thing  that  she  has  her  work  to  mind.     The  way  people  run  after 

her  woidd  tum  any  woman's  head.  The  Grand  Duke is  said 

to  hâve  dedared  that  she  was  one  of  the  three  prettiest  women 
that  he  saw  in  England  :  what  can  you  expect  if  things  like  that 
get  to  agirFs  earV 

But  you  know  Gerby  is  quite  unspoîled,"  said  Mrs.  Ross, 
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"  Yes  ;  so  far,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  so  far,  she  retaius  the 
courtesy  of  being  hypocritical  " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Eawlinson  !  I  won't  hâve  you  say  such  things  of 
Gerty  White  !  "  Mrs.  Ross  protested.  "  You  are  a  wicked  old 
woman — isn't  she,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  I  am  saying  it  to  her  crédit,"  continued  the  old  lady,  with 
much  composure.  "  What  I  say  is,  that  most  pretty  woxnexi 
who  are  much  run  after  are  flattered  into  frankness,  When 
they  are  introduced  to  you,  they  don*t  take  the  trouble  to  conceal 
that  they  are  quite  indiffèrent  to  you.  A  plain  woman  will  be 
decently  civil,  and  will  smUe,  and  prétend  she  is  pleased,  and 
talk.  A  beauty — a  recognised  beauty — doesn't  take  the  trouble 
to  be  hypocritical.     Now  Miss  White  does." 

"  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  compliment,"  said  Colonel  Eoss,  laughing. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Macleod  î  " 

"  Thèse  are  too  great  refinements  for  my  compréhension,"  said 
he,  modestly.  "  I  think  if  a  pretty  woman  is  uncivil  to  you, 
it  is  easy  for  you  to  tum  on  your  heel  and  go  away." 

"  I  do  not  say  uncivil.  Don't  you  go  misrepresenting  a  poor 
old  woman,  Sir  Keith.  I  said  she  is  most  likely  to  be  flattered 
into  being  honest — into  showing  a  stranger  that  she  is  quite 
indiffèrent,  whereas  a  plain  woman  will  try  to  make  herself  a 
little  agreeable.  Kow  a  poor  lone  créature  like  myself  likes  to 
fancy  that  people  are  glad  to  see  her  ;  and  Miss  White  prétends 
as  much.  It  is  very  kind.  By  and  by  she  wHl  get  spoiled  like 
the  rest;  and  then  she  will  become  honest.  She  will  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  then  tum  off,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Go  away, 
you  ugly  old  woman,  for  I  can't  be  bothered  with  you,  and  I 
don't  expect  any  money  from  you,  and  why  should  I  prétend  to 
Kkeyour" 

AU  this  was  said  in  a  half-jesting  way  ;  and  it  certainly  did 
not  at  ail  represent — so  far  as  Macleod  had  ever  made  out — the 
real  opinions  of  lier  neighbours  in  the  world  held  by  this  really 
kind  and  gentle  old  lady.  But  Macleod  had  noticed  before 
that  ^liss  Rawlinson  nevor  spoke  with  any  great  warmth  about 
Miss  Gertrude  White*s  beauty,  or  her  acting,  or  anything  at  ail 
eonnected  with  her.  At  this  very  moment  when  she  was 
apparently  praising  the  young  lady,  there  was  a  bitter  flavour 
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aboufc  wliat  slie  said.  There  may  be  jealousy  between  sixty-live 
and  nineteen  ;  and  if  tliis  reflection  occurred  to  Macleod,  he  no 
doubt  assumed  that  Miss  Kawlinson,  if  jealous  at  ail,  was  jealous 
of  Miss  Gertrude  "White*s  influence  over — Mrs.  Eoss. 

"  As  for  Miss  White's  father,"  continued  the  old  lady,  with  a 
little  laugh,  "perhaps  he  believes  in  those  sublime  théories  of 
art  he  is  always  preaching  about.  Perhaps  he  does.  They  are 
very  fine.  One  resuit  of  theni  is  that  his  daughter  remains  on 
the  stage — andearns  a  handsome  income — and  he  enjoys  himself 
in  pickiug  up  bits  of  curiosities" 

"  Now  that  is  really  unfair,"  said  Mrs.  Eoss,  seriously.  *^  Mr. 
White  is  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  has  some  small  means  that 
render  him  quite  independent  of  any  income  of  his  daughter's. 
Why,  how  did  they  live  before  they  ever  thoughb  of  letting  her 
try  her  fortune  on  the  stage  1  And  the  money  he  spent,  whon 
it  was  at  last  decided  she  should  be  carefully  taught" 

"  Oh,  very  well  !  "  said  Miss  Kawlinson,  with  a  smile,  l)ut  she 
nodded  her  head  ominously.  If  that  old  man  was  not  actually 
living  on  his  daughter's  eamiiigs,  he  had  at  least  strangled  his 
mother,  or  robbed  the  Bank  of  England,  or  done  something  or 
other.  Miss  Eawlinson  was  obviously  not  well  disposed  either 
to  Mr.  White  or  to  his  daughter. 

At  this  very  moment  both  thèse  persons  made  their  appearance, 
and  certainly,  as  this  slender  and  gracef ul  figure,  clad  in  a  pale 
sranmer  costume,  came  across  the  lawn,  and  as  a  smile  of 
récognition  lit  up  the  intelligent  fine  face,  those  critics  sitting 
there  must  hâve  acknowledged  that  Gertrude  White  was  a 
sîngularly  pretty  woman.  Ajid  then  the  fascination  of  that 
low-toned  voice  !  She  began  to  explain  to  Macleod  why  they 
wei-e  so  late.  Some  trifling  accident  had  happenod  to  Carry. 
But,  as  the  simple,  pathetic  tones  told  him  the  story,  his  hearfc 
was  filled  with  a  great  gentleness  and  pity  towards  that  poor 
victim  of  misfortune.  He  was  struck  with  remorse  because  ho 
had  sometimes  thought  harshly  of  the  poor  child,  on  account  of 
a  mère  occasional  bit  of  pertness.  His  first  message  from  the 
highlands  would  be  to  her. 

"  0  Willie  hrcwed  ajyeck  o'  maut  "  the  band  played  merrily  as 
the  gay  company  took  their  seats  at  the  long  banquet-table, 
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Macleod  leading  in  tbe  prim  old  dame  who  had  placed  her  house 
at  his  disposai.  There  was  a  hlaze  of  light  and  colour  in  tbis 
spacious  marquée.  Bands  of  scarlet  clotli  took  the  place  of  oaken 
rafters  ;  there  were  Luge  blocks  of  ice  on  the  table,  eacb  set  in 
a  miniature  lake  that  was  filled  with  white  water-blies;  there 
were  masses  of  flowers  and  fruits  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; 
and  by  the  side  of  eacb  menu  lay  a  tiny  nosegay,  in  tbe  centre  of 
wbich  was  a  sprig  of  bell-heatber.  Tbis  last  was  a  notion  of 
Macleod's  amiable  hostess;  she  had  made  up  thèse  miniature 
bouquets  herself.  But  she  had  been  forestalled  in  tbe  pretty 
compliment.  Macleod  had  not  seen  mucb  of  Miss  Grertrude 
White  in  tbe  cold  twiligbt  outside.  Now,  in  tbis  blaze  of  yellow 
light,  he  turned  bis  eyes  to  her,  as  she  sat  there  demurely  flirting 
with  an  old  admirai  of  ninety-two,  who  was  one  of  Macleod's 
spécial  friends.  And  what  was  that  flower  she  wore  in  her  bosom 
— the  sole  pièce  of  colour  in  tbe  costume  of  white  î  That  was 
no  sprig  of  blood-red  bell-heatber,  but  a  bit  of  real  heather — of 
the  common  ling  ;  and  it  was  set  amid  a  few  leaves  of  Juniper. 
Now  the  Juniper  is  the  badge  of  tbe  Clan  Macleod.  She  wore 
it  next  her  heart. 

There  was  laugbter,  and  wine,  and  merry  talking.  "  Last  May 
a  braw  wooer  "  the  band  played  now  ;  but  they  scarcely  listened. 

"  Where  is  your  piper,  Sir  Keith  %  "  said  Lady  Beauregard. 

"  At  tbis  moment,"  said  he,  "  I  sbould  not  wonder  if  he  was 
down  at  the  shore,  waiting  for  me." 

"  You  are  goiug  away  quite  soon  then  ]  " 

"  To-morrow.  But  I  don't  wish  to  speak  of  it.  I  sbould  like 
to-night  to  last  for  ever." 

Lady  Beauregard  was  interrupted  by  her  neighbour. 

"What  bas  pleased  you,  then,  so  much?"  said  his  hostess, 
looking  up  at  him.  "  London  1  Or  the  people  in  it  1  Or  any 
one  person  in  it  î  " 

"Oh!"  he  said  laugbingly,  "  the  wbole  tbing.  AVhat  is  the  use 
of  dissecting  ]  It  is  notbing  but  holiday-making  in  tbis  place. 
!N'ow,  Miss  Rawlinson,  are  you  brave  ?  Won't  you  challenge  the 
admirai  to  driuk  a  glass  of  wine  with  you  1  And  you  must  include 
his  companion — ^just  as  they  do  at  tbe  city  dinners — and  I  will 
join  too." 
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And  so  thèse  oid  sweetliearts  drank  to  eacli  otlier.  And 
Macleod  raîsed  his  glass,  too  ;  and  Miss  White  lowered  Ler  eyes, 
and  perhaps  flushed  a  little  as  she  touched  hers  wîth  her  lips  ; 
for  she  had  not  often  been  asked  to  take  a  part  in  this  old- 
fashioned  ceremony.  But  that  was  not  the  only  custom  they 
revived  that  evening.  After  the  banquet  was  over;  and  the 
ladies  had  got  some  light  shawls  and  gone  out  into  the  mild 
summer  night  ;  and  when  the  long  marquée  was  cleared,  and  the 
band  installed  at  the  farther  end  ;  then  there  was  a  murmured 
talk  of  a  minuet,     Who  could  dance  it  1     Should  they  try  it  1 

"  You  know  if?"  said  Macleod  to  Miss  White» 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  looking  down. 

"  Will  you  be  my  partner  1  ** 

"With  pleasure,"  she  answered,  but  there  was  some  little 
surprise  in  her  voice,  which  he  at  once  detected. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  the  mother  taught  me  when  I  was  a  child. 
She  and  I  nsed  to  hâve  grand  dances  together.  And  Hamish, 
he  taught  me  the  sword-dance." 

*'  Do  you  know  the  sword-dance  î  "  she  said. 

"  Any  one  can  know  it,"  said  he,  "  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  it. 
But  at  one  time  I  could  dance  it  with  four  of  the  thickest-handled 
dirks  instead  of  the  two  swords," 

"  I  hope  you  will  show  us  yonr  skill  to-night,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Do  you  think  any  one  can  dance  the  sword-dance  without 
the  pipes  î  "  said  he,  quite  simply. 

And  now  some  of  the  younger  people  had  made  bold  to  iiy 
this  minuet  ;  and  Macleod  led  his  partner  np  to  the  head  of  the 
improvised  ball-room  ;  and  the  slow  and  graceful  music  begaii. 
That  was  a  pretty  sight  for  those  walking  outside  in  the  garden, 
So  warm  was  the  night  that  the  canvas  of  one  side  of  the  marquée 
had  been  removed  ;  and  those  walking  about  in  the  dark  outside 
could  look  into  this  gaily-lighted  place  with  the  beautifully- 
coloured  figures  moving  to  the  slow  mnsic.  And  as  they  thus 
walked  along  the  gravel-paths,  or  under  the  trees,  the  stems  of 
which  were  decorated  with  spirals  of  coloured  lamps,  a  new  light 
arose  in  the  south  to  shed  a  further  magie  over  the  scène. 
Almost  red  at  first,  the  full  moon  cleared  as  it  rose,  until  the  trees 
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and  bushes  were  touched  with  a  silver  radiance,  and  the  few 
people  wbo  walked  about  threw  black  shadows  on  thc  greensward 
and  graveL  In  an  arbour  at  the  furtliest  end  of  the  garden  a 
niimber  of  Chinese  lantems  shed  a  dim  coloured  light  on  a  table 
and  a  few  rocking-chairs.     There  were  cigarettes  on  the  table. 

By  and  by,  from  out  of  the  briUiancy  of  the  tent,  stepped 
Macleod  and  Fionaghal  herself,  she  leantng  on  liis  arm,  a  light 
scarf  thrown  ronnd  her  neck.  She  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  surprise 
when  she  saw  the  picture  this  garden  presented — the  coloured 
cups  on  the  trees,  the  swinging  lanterns,  the  broader  sheen  of  the 
moonlight  spreading  over  the  foliage,  and  the  lawn,  and  the 
walks. 

"  It  is  like  fairy-land  !  "  she  said. 

They  walked  dong  the  winding  gravel-paths  ;  and  now  that 
some  famlHar  quadrille  was  being  danced  in  that  brîlliant  tent, 
there  were  fewer  people  out  hère  in  the  moonlight. 

"  I  should  begin  to  believe  that  romance  was  possible,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  if  I  often  saw  a  beautiful  scène  like  this. 
It  is  what  we  try  to  get  into  théâtre  ;  but  I  see  ail  the  bàre 
boards  and  the  limelight — I  don*t  hâve  a  chance  of  believing 
in  it." 

"  Do  you  hâve  a  chance  of  believing  in  anything,"  said  he, 
"on  the  stage r* 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said,  gently  ;  for  she  was  sure 
he  would  not  mean  the  rudeness  that  his  words  literally  conveyed. 

"  And  perhaps  I  cannot  explain,"  said  he.  "  But — ^but  your 
father  was  talking  the  other  day  about  your  giving  yourself  up 
altogether  to  your  art — living  the  lives  of  other  people  for  the 
time  being — forgetting  yourself — sacriticing  yourself — having 
no  life  of  your  own  but  that.  "What  must  the  end  of  it  be  ? — 
that  you  play  with  émotions  and  beliefs  until  you  hâve  no  faith 
in  any  one — ^none  left  for  yourself — it  is  only  the  material  of 
your  art.     Would  you  not  rather  like  to  live  your  own  life  î  " 

He  had  spoken  rather  hesitatingly  ;  and  he  was  not  at  ail 
sure  that  he  had  quite  conveyed  to  her  his  meaning — though  he 
had  thought  over  the  subject  long  enough  and  often  enough  to 
get  his  own  impressions  of  it  clear. 

At  another  time,  and  in  a  more  ciitioal  mood,  she  might  hâve 
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said  to  herself,  ^^Tlns  man  hâtes  the  stage  he^mtse  he  is  JeaJoiis 
of  its  hold  on  my  Zi/e,"  and  might  hâve  rejoiced  over  the  inad- 
vertent  confession.  But  just  at  this  moment  thèse  hesitating 
words  of  his  seemed  to  hâve  awakened  eome  quick  responsive 
thiill  in  her  nature,  for  she  suddenly  said,  with  an  eamestness 
that  was  not  at  ail  assumed — 

"  Sometimes  I  hâve  thought  of  that — it  is  so  strange  to  hear 
my  own  doubts  repeated.  If  I  coiûd  choose  my  own  life — yes, 
I  would  rather  live  that  out  than  merely  imagining  the  expéri- 
ences of  others.  But  what  is  one  to  do  î  You  look  around,  and 
take  the  world  as  it  is.  Can  any thing  be  more  trivial  and  disap- 
pointing  1  Wben  you  are  Juliet  in  the  balcony,  or  Eosalind  in 
the  forest,  then  you  hâve  some  better  feeling  within  you,  if  it  is 
only  for  an  hour  or  so." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  you  go  on  indulging  in  those  doses  of 

fictitious  sentiment  until But  I  am  afraid  the  night  air  is 

too  cold  for  you.     Shall  we  go  back  1  " 

She  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  trace  of  bitterness,  and 
subséquent  coldness,  with  which  he  spoke.  She  knew  that  he 
must  hâve  been  thinking  deeply  over  this  matter  ;  and  that  it 
was  no  ordinary  thing  that  caused  him  to  speak  with  so  much 
feeling.  But  of  course,  when  he  proposed  that  they  should 
retum  to  the  marquée,  she  consented.  He  could  not  expect  her 
to  stand  there  and  défend  her  whole  manner  of  life.  Much  less 
could  he  expect  her  to  give  up  her  profession  merely  because  he 
had  exercised  his  wits  in  getting  up  some  fantastic  theory  about 
it.  And  she  began  to  think  that  he  had  no  right  to  talk  to  her 
in  this  bitter  fashion, 

Wlien  they  had  got  half  way  back  to  the  tent,  he  paused  for 
a  moment. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  a  faveur  of  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  voicc. 
"  I  hâve  spent  a  pleasant  time  in  England,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  letting  me  become  one  of  your 
friends.  ïo-morrow  moming  I  am  going  back  home.  I  should 
like  you  to  give  me  that  flower — as  some  little  token  of  re- 
membrance." 

The  small  fingers  did  not  ti'emble  at  ail  as  ahe  took  the  flower 
from  her  di'ess.     She  presented  it  to  him  with  a  charming  smile, 
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and  without  a  word.     Wliat  was  tho  giving  of  a  flower?    ïhere 
was  a  cart-load  of  roses  in  the  tent. 

But  this  flower  sbe  had  worn  next  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHITB   HEATHER. 

And  now,  behold  !  the  red  flag  flying  f rom  the  summit  of  Castle 
Dare — a  spot  of  brilliant  colour  in  this  world  of  whirling  mist 
and  flashing  sunlight.  For  there  is  half  a  gale  hlowiDg  in  from 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  gusty  clouds  corne  sweeping  over  the  islands, 
80  that  now  the  Dutchman,  and  now  Lunga,  and  now  Colonsay 
disappears  from  sight,  and  then  émerges  into  the  sunlight  again, 
dripping  and  shining  after  the  bath  ;  while  ever  and  anon  the 
huge  promontory  of  Ru-Treshanish  shows  a  gloomy  purple  far 
in  the  north.  But  the  wind  and  the  weather  may  do  what  they 
like  to-day  :  for  has  not  the  word  just  corne  down  from  the  hill 
that  the  smoke  of  the  steamer  has  been  made  ont  in  the  south  ? 
and  old  Hamish  is  flying  this  way  and  that,  fairly  at  his  wits' 
end  with  excitement  ;  and  Janet  Macleod  has  cast  a  last  look  at 
the  décorations  of  heather  and  Juniper  in  the  great  hall  ;  while 
Lady  Macleod,  dressed  in  the  most  stately  fashion,  has  declared 
that  she  is  as  able  as  the  youngest  of  them  to  walk  down  to  tho 
point  to  welcome  home  her  son. 

"  Ay,  your  leddyship,  it  is  very  bad,"  complains  the  distracted 
Hamish,  '•'  that  it  wiU  be  so  rough  a  day  this  day,  and  Sir  Keith 
not  to  come  ashoro  in  his  own  gig,  but  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  to 
come  ashore  at  the  fisliing-quay,  too  !  but  it  is  his  own  men  will 
go  out  for  him,  and  not  the  fishermen  at  ail,  though  I  am  sure 
they  will  hef  a  dram  whatever,  when  Sir  Keith  cornes  ashore. 
And  will  you  not  tek  the  pony,  your  leddyship  î  for  it  is  a  long 
road  to  the  quay." 
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"  No,  I  mil  not  take  the  pony,  Hamiab,"  said  the  tall  white- 
haiied  dame  ;  "  and  it  b  not  of  much  conâeqnence  what  buat  Sir 
Krâth  bas,  so  long  as  be  cornes  back  to  us.  And  hotv  I  think 
yoa  had  bettet  go  down  to  the  qiiay  yoiirself,  and  aeo  that  the 
oart  is  waiting  and  the  boat  ready." 

Bat  how  could  old  Hamish  go  down  to  the  qaay  1  He  ^ras  in 
his  pwn  peison  akîpper,  head-keeper,  steward,  butler,  and  général 
nugoi-domo,  and  ought  on  such  a  day  to  be  in  half-a-dozen 
^acea  at  once.  From  the  oailieet  moiuing  ho  had  been  hatTying 
hither  and  thither,  in  his  impatience  mnking  use  of  much  voluble 
Gaelic  He  had  seen  the  yackt's  erew  in  their  new  jerseys.  Ho 
had  been  round  tho  kennela.  He  had  got  out  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  the  best  cloret  that  Castle  Dare  could  afibrd,  He  had  his 
maater'a  lettera  arranged  on  the  libtary-table  ;  and  had  given  a 
final  nib  to  the  guns  and  rifles  on  tho  l'ack.  He  had  even  been 
down  to  the  quay,  swearing  at  the  salmon-fisheie  for  having  so 
much  lumber  lyiug  about  the  place  where  Sir  Kelth  Macleod 
waa  to  land.  And  if  ho  was  to  go  dotrn  to  the  quay  now,  how 
could  he  be  aure  that  the  ancient  Christina,  who  was  mistreâs  of 
the  kitchen  aa  fai  as  hei  husband  Hamish  would  allow  her  to 
be,  would  lemember  ail  his  instructions  î  And  then  the  little 
gntnd-daughter,  Christina — would  ehe  lemembet  her  part  in  the 
ceremony! 

Howevei,  aa  Hamiah  could  not  be  in  six  places  at  once,  he  at 
length  decided  to  obey  his  mistress's  directions,  and  went 
hnmedly  off  to  the  quay,  overtaking  on  his  way  Donald  the 
pipei-lad,  'who  waa  apparelled  in  ail  his  piofeasional  fineiy. 

"  And  if  ever  you  put  wind  in  your  pipes,  you  will  put  wind 
in  your  pipes  this  day,  Donald,"  said  he  to  the  red-haired  lad. 
"And  I  will  tell  you  now  what  you  will  play  when  you  corne 
ashore  from  the  steamer — it  ia  the  Fareieell  to  CkiéraUer  you 
will  play." 

"The  FareweU  to  Gîbralter/"  said  Donald  peevishly,  for  he 

was  bound  in  honour  to  let  no  man  interfère  wlth  his  proper 

bueiness.     "It  îe  a  better  march  than  that  I  will  play,  Hamiah. 

~^~  ~  a  of  Aima,  that  waa  niade  by  Mr.  Eoss,  the 

Queen'gf'^  ^fe;  and  will  you  tell  me  that  tho  IleighU  of 

reh  than  the  Vnrtmll  to  Qibraiter  t  " 
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Hamish  pretended  to  pay  no  heed  to  this  impertinent  boy. 
His  eye  was  fîxed  on  a  distant  black  speck  that  was  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced  out  there  amid  the  greys  and  greens 
of  the  windy  and  sunlit  sea.  Occasionally  it  disappeared 
altogether,  as  a  cloud  of  rain  swept  across  towards  the  giant  clifb 
of  MuU  ;  and  then  again  it  would  appear,  sharper  and  blacker 
than  ever,  while  the  masts  and  funnel  were  now  visible  as  well 
as  the  hull.  When  Donald  and  liis  companion  got  down  to  the 
quay,  they  f ound  the  men  already  in  the  big  boat,  getting  ready 
to  hoist  the  huge  brown  lug-sail  ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
langhing  and  talking  going  on,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  the 
dram  they  were  snre  to  get  when  their  master  retumed  to  Castle 
Dare.  Donald  jiunped  down  on  the  rude  stone  baUast,  and 
made  his  way  up  to  the  bow  ;  Hamish,  who  remained  on  shore» 
helped  to  shove  her  ofif;  then  the  heavy  lug-sail  was  quickly 
hoisted,  the  sheet  hauled  tight,  and  presently  the  broad-beamed 
boat  was  ploughing  its  way  through  the  rushing  sea,  with  an 
occasional  cloud  of  spray  coming  right  over  her  from  stem  to 
stem.  "  FhÎT  a  bhata"  the  men  sung  ;  until  Donald  struck  in 
with  lus  pipes,  and  the  wild  skirl  of  The  Barren  Bocks  of  Aden 
was  a  fitter  sort  of  music  to  go  mth  thèse  sweeping  winds  and 
plunging  seas. 

And  now  we  will  board  the  steamer,  where  Keith  Macleod  is 
up  on  the  bridge,  occasionally  using  a  glass,  and  again  talking  to 
the  captain,  who  is  besîde  him.  First  of  ail  on  board  he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  red  flag  floating  over  Castle  Dare  ;  and  his 
heart  had  leaped  up  at  that  sign  of  welcome.  Then  he  could 
make  out  the  dark  figures  on  the  quay  ;  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
lug-sail  ;  and  the  putting  off  of  the  boat.  It  was  not  a  good  day 
for  observing  things  ;  for  heavy  clouds  were  quickly  passing 
over,  followed  by  bewildering  gleams  of  a  sort  of  watery  sunlight  ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  one  of  thèse  sudden  flashes  chanced  to  light 
up  a  small  plateau  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  quay,  just 
as  the  glass  was  directed  on  that  point.  Surely — surely — those 
two  figures  1 

"  Why,  it  is  the  mother — and  Janet  !  "  he  cricd. 

He  hastily  gave  the  glass  to  his  companion. 

<*  Look  !  ''  said  he.     ^'  Don't  you  think  that  is  Lady  Macleod 
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and  my  cousin?  What  coiild  liave  tempted  the  old  lady  to 
corne  away  down  there  on  such  a  .squally  day  1  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  it  is  the  ladies,"  said  the  captain  ;  and  then 
he  added,  with  a  friendly  smile,  "  and  I  think  it  is  to  see  y  ou 
ail  the  sooner,  Sir  Keith,  that  they  hâve  corne  down  to  the 
shore." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "I  niust  go  down  and  get  my  gillie,  and 
show  him  his  future  home." 

He  went  below  the  hurricane-deck  to  a  corner  in  which  Oscar 
was  chained  up.  Beside  the  dog,  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  and 
wrapped  round  with  a  tartan  plaid,  was  the  person  whom 
Macleod  had  doubtless  referred  to  as  his  gillie.  Ile  was  not  a 
distinguished-looking  attendant  to  he  travelling  with  a  Highland 
chieftain. 

"  Johnny,  my  man,  corne  on  deck  now,  and  I  will  show  you 
where  you  are  going  to  live.  You're  ail  right,  noAV,  aren^t  you  ? 
And  you  will  he  on  the  sohd  land  again  in  ahout  ten  minutes.'' 

Macleod's  gillie  rose — or  rather,  got  down — from  the  camp- 
stool,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  misérable,  emaciated  child  of 
ten  or  eleven,  with  a  perfectly  colourless  face,  frightened  grey 
eyes,  and  starved  white  hands.  The  contrast  between  the  bronzed 
and  bearded  sailors — who  were  now  hurrying  about  to  receive 
the  boat  from  Dare  —  and  this  paUid  and  shrunken  scrap  of 
humanity  was  striking  ;  and  when  Macleod  took  his  hand,  and 
half  led  and  half  carried  him  up  on  deck,  the  look  of  terror  that 
he  directed  on  the  plunging  waters  ail  around  showed  that  he 
had  not  had  much  expérience  of  the  sea.  Involuntarily  he  had 
grasped  hold  of  Macleod's  coat  as  if  for  protection. 

"  Now,  Johnny,  look  right  ahead.  Do  you  see  the  big  house 
on  the  cliffs  over  yonder  ?" 

The  child,  still  clinging  on  to  his  protector,  looked  aU  round 
with  the  dull,  pale  eyes,  -and  at  length  said — 

*'No." 

"  Can't  you  see  that  house,  poor  chap  ?  WeU,  do  you  see  that 
boat  over  there  ?    You  must  be  able  to  see  that." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  That  boat  is  to  take  you  ashore.  You  needn*t  be  afraid.  If 
you  don't  like  to  look  at  the  sea  get  down  into  the  bottom  of 
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the  hoatf  and  take  Oscar  with  you  ;  and  you'll  see  nothing  until 
you  aie  ashore.    Do  you  uuderstand  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Corne  along,  then." 

For  now  the  wild  skirl  of  Donald's  pipes  waa  plainly  audible; 
and  the  various  packages — the  new  rifle,  the  wooden  case  con- 
taining  the  wonderful  dresses  for  Lady  Macleod  and  her  nièce, 
and  what  not — ^were  ail  arranged  ready  ;  to  say  nothing  of  some 
loayes  of  white  bread  that  the  steward  was  sending  ashoie  at 
Hamish's  request.  And  then  the  heaving  boat  came  doser  to, 
her  sail  was  hauled  down,  and  a  rope  thrown  and  caught  ;  and 
then  there  was  a  hazardous  scrambling  down  the  dripping  iron 
stepS;  and  a  notable  spring  on  the  part  of  Oscar,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  sailors.  As  for  the  new  gillie^  he  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  limp  bunch  of  clothes  as  Macleod's  men, 
wondering  not  a  little,  caught  him  up  and  passed  him  astem. 
Then  the  rope  was  thrown  off,  the  steamer  steamed  slowly  ahead, 
the  lug-sail  was  run  up  again,  aud  away  the  boat  plunged^^  with 
Donald  playing  the  Heights  of  Aima  as  though  he  would  rend 
the  skies. 

"  Hold  your  noise,  Donald  I  "  lus  master  called  to  him,  lau^^iing. 
"  You  wiU  hâve  plenty  of  time  to  play  the  pipes  in  the  evening." 

For  he  was  greatly  delighted  to  be  among  his  own  people  again  ; 
and  he  was  eager  in  his  questions  of  the  men  as  to  ail  that  had 
happened  in  his  absence  ;  and  it  was  no  small  thing  to  them 
that  Sir  Keith  Macleod  should  remember  their  affairs  too,  and 
ask  after  their  families  and  friends.  Donald's  loyalty  was  stronger 
than  his  professional  pride.  He  was  not  offended  that  he  had 
been  silenced  ;  he  only  bottled  up  his  musical  fervour  ail  the 
more  ;  and  at  lengtb,  as  he  neared  the  land,  and  knew  that  Lady 
Macleod  and  Miss  Macleod  were  within  heanng,  he  took  it  that 
he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  was  proper  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  once  more  the  proud  and  stirring  march  strove  with 
the  Sound  of  the  hurryirig  waves,  Nor  was  that  ail.  The  piper- 
lad  was  doing  his  best.  Never  before  had  he  put  such  fire  into 
his  work  ;  but  as  they  got  close  in  shore  the  joy  in  his  heart  got 
altogether  the  mastery  of  him,  and  away  he  broke  into  the  mad 
delight  of  Lady  Mary  Ramsay's  Bee!:    Hamish  on  the  quay 
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Leard,  and  he  strutted  about  as  if  lie  were  himself  playing,  and 
that  before  the  Queen.  And  then  he  lieard  another  sound — 
that  of  Macleod's  voîce. 

"  Stand  by,  lads  /  .  .  .  Doum  with  lier  /" — and  the  flapping 
sail,  with  its  swinging  yard,  rattled  down  into  the  boat.  At  the 
same  moment  Oscar  made  a  clean  spring  into  the  water,  gained 
the  landing-steps,  and  dashed  upwards — dripping  as  he  was — 
to  two  ladies  who  were  standing  on  the  quay  above.  And  Janet 
Macleod  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  her  best  gown  that  she 
caught  his  head  in  her  arms,  as  he  pawed  and  whined  with 
delight. 

That  was  a  glad  enough  party  that  started  off  and  up  the  hill< 
sido  for  Castle  Dare.  Janet  Macleod  did  not  care  to  conceal 
that  she  had  been  crying  a  little  bit  ;  and  there  were  proud  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  the  stately  old  dame  who  walked  with  her  ;  but 
the  most  excited  of  ail  was  Hamish,  who  could  by  no  means  be 
got  to  understand  that  his  master  did  not  ail  at  once  want  to  hear 
about  the  trial  of  the  young  setters,  and  the  priée  of  the  sheep 
sold  the  week  before  at  Tobermory,  and  the  stag  that  was  chased 
by  the  Carsaig  men  on  Tuesday. 

''  Confound  it  1  Hamish/'  Macleod  said,  laughing,  ''  leave  ail 
those  things  till  after  dinner." 

"  Oh  ay,  oh  ay,  Sir  Keith,  we  will  hef  plenty  of  time  after 
dinner,"  said  Hamish,  just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  party,  but 
very  nervously  working  with  the  ends  of  his  thumbs  ail  the  time; 
'^  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  fine  big  stag  that  has  been  coming 
down  every  night — every  night,  as  I  am  a  living  man — to  Mrs. 
Murdoch's  corn;  and  I  wass  saying  to  her,  *  Just  hold  your 
tongue,  Mrs  Murdoch,*  that  wass  what  I  will  say  to  her,  *  just 
hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Murdoch,  and  be  a  civil  woman,  for  a  day 
or  two  days,  and  when  Six  Keith  comes  home,  it  iss  no  more  at 
ahl  the  stag  will  trouble  you— oh  no,  no  more  at  ahl — ^there  will 
be  no  more  trouble  about  the  stag  when  Sir  Keith  comes  home.*  " 

And  old  Hamish  laughed  at  his  own  wit — but  it  was  in  a  sort 
of  excited  way. 

"  Look  hère,  Hamish — I  want  you  to  do  this  for  me,"  Macleod 
said;  and  instantly  the  face  of  the  old  man — it  was  a  fine  face, 
toO|  with  its  aquiline  nose,  and  grizzled  hair^  and  keen  hawk-like 
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eyes — vraa  full  of  an  eager  attention.  "  Go  back  and  fetch  that 
little  boy  I  left  with  Donald.  You  had  botter  look  after  him 
yourself.  I  don't  think  any  water  came  over  him  ;  but  give  him 
diy  clothes  if  he  is  wet  at  ail.  And  feed  him  up  ;  the  little 
b^lgar  will  take  a  lot  of  fattening  without  any  harm/' 

"  Where  is  he  to  go  1  "  said  Hamish,  doubtfully. 

*'  You  are  to  make  a  keeper  of  him.  When  you  hâve  fattened 
him  up  a  bit,  teach  him  to  feed  the  dogs.  When  he  gets  bigger, 
he  can  clean  theguns." 

"  I  will  let  no  man  or  boy  clean  the  guns  for  you  but  myself, 
Sir  Keith/'  the  old  man  said,  quite  simply,  and  without  ashadow 
of  disrespect.     "  I  will  hef  no  risk  of  the  kind." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  but  go  and  get  the  boy,  and  make  him  at 
home  as  much  as  you  can.     Feed  him  up." 

"  Who  is  it,  Keith,"  his  cousin  said,  "  that  you  are  speaking 
of  as  if  he  was  a  sheep  or  a  calf  1  " 

"  Faith,"  said  he,  laughing,  ''  if  the  philanthropists  lieard  of  it, 
they  would  prosecute  me  for  slave-stealing.  I  bought  the  boy — 
for  a  sovereign." 

'*  I  think  you  hâve  made  a  bad  bargain,  Keith,"  his  mother 
said  ;  but  she  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  of  some  absiuxl  whim 
of  his. 

"  "Well,"  said  he,  "  I  was  goîng  into  Trafalgar  Square,  where 
the  National  Gallery  of  pictures  is,  mother,  and  there  is  a  cab- 
stand  in  the  street,  and  thore  was  a  cabman  standing  there, 
munching  at  a  lump  of  dry  bread,  that  he  eut  with  a  jack-knife. 
I  never  saw  a  cabman  do  that  before  ;  I  should  hâve  been  less 
surprised  if  he  had  been  having  a  chicken  and  a  bottle  of  port. 
Howevcr,  in  front  of  the  big  cabman,  this  little  chap  I  hâve 
brought  with  me  was  standing  ;  quite  in  rags  ;  no  shoes  on  his 
feet  ;  no  cap  on  his  wild  hair  ;  and  he  waslooking  fixedly  at  the 
big  lump  of  bread.  I  never  saw  any  animal  look  so  starved  and 
so  hungry  ;  his  eyes  were  quite  glazed  with  the  fascination  of 
seeing  the  man  ploughing  away  at  this  lump  of  loaf.  And  I  never 
saw  any  child  so  thin,  His  hands  were  like  the  claws  of  a  bird; 
and  his  trouseis  were  short  and  torn,  so  that  you  could  see  his 
legs  were  like  two  pipe-stems.  At  last  the  cabman  saw  him. 
Get  ont  o'  the  way,'  says  he,  The  little  chap  slunk  off,  frightened^ 
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I  suppose.  Then  the  man  changed  his  mind.  'Corne  liere/ 
says  he.  But  the  little  chap  was  frightened,  and  wouldn't  corne 
back  ;  so  he  went  after  him,  and  thrust  the  loaf  into  his  hand, 
and  bade  him  be  off.  I  can  tell  you  the  way  he  went  into  tliat 
loaf  was  very  fine  to  see.  It  was  like  a  weasel  at  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit  ;  it  was  like  an  otter  at  the  back  of  a  salmon.  And  that 
was  how  I  made  his  acquaintance,"  Macleod  added  carelessly. 

"  But  you  hâve  not  told  us  why  you  brought  him  up  hère," 
his  mother  said. 

^*  Oh,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  laugli,  *•'  I  was  looking  at  him, 
and  I  wondered  whether  Highland  mutton  and  Highland  air 
would  make  any  différence  in  the  wretched  little  skeleton  ;  and 
so  I  made  his  acquaîntance.  I  went  home  with  him  to  a  fearful 
place — I  hâve  got  the  address,  but  I  did  not  know  there  were 
sucli  quarters  in  London — and  I  saw  his  mother.  The  poor 
woman  was  very  ill  ;  and  she  had  a  lot  of  children  ;  and  she 
seemed  quite  glad  when  I  offered  to  take  this  one  and  make  a 
herd  or  a  gamekeeper  of  him.  I  promised  he  should  go  to  visit 
her  once  a  year,  that  she  might  see  whether  there  was  any 
différence.     And  I  gave  her  a  sovereign." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Keith,"  his  cousin  said  gravely  ;  "  you 
run  a  great  risk.     Do  they  hang  slavers  1  " 

"Mother,"  said  he,  for  by  this  time  the  ladies  were  standing 
still,  so  that  Hamish  and  the  new  gillie  should  overtake  them," 
you  mustn't  laugh  at  the  little  chap  when  you  see  him  with  the 
plaid  taken  off.  The  fact  is,  I  took  him  to  a  shop  in  tlio 
neighbourhood  to  get  some  clothes  for  him,  but  I  couldn*t  get 
anything  small  enough.  He  does  look  ridiculous;  but  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  him,  for  he  is  like  a  girl  for  sensitiveness.  But 
when  he  bas  been  fed  up  a  bit,  and  got  some  Highland  air  into 
his  lungs,  his  own  mother  won't  know  him.  And  you  will  get 
him  some  other  clothes,  Janet — a  kilt  maybe — when  his  legs  get 
stronger." 

'Whatever  Keith  Macleod  did  was  sure  to  be  right  in  his 
mother's  eyes  ;  and  she  only  said,  with  a  laugh — 

"  Well,  Keith,  you  are  not  liko  your  brothers,  When  they 
brought  me  home  présents,  it  was  pretty  things  ;  but  ail  your 
curiosities,  wherever  you  go,  are  the  hait  and  the  lame  and  the 
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bliud,  so  that  tlie  people  laugh  at  you  and  say  that  Castle  Dare 
is  becoiuing  the  hospital  of  Mull." 

"  Mother,  I  don't  care  what  the  people  say." 

"  And  indeed  I  know  that/*  she  answered. 

Their  waiting  had  allowed  Hamish  and  the  new  gillie  to 
ovcrtake  them,  and  certainly  the  latter — deprived  of  his  plaid — 
presented  a  suôiciently  ridiculous  appearance  in  the  trousers  and 
jacket  that  were  obvioiisly  too  big  for  hini.  But  neither  Lady 
^Nfacleod  nor  Janet  langhed  at  ail  Avhen  they  saw  this  starved 
London  waif  before  them. 

"  Johnny,"  said  Macleod,  "  hère  are  two  ladies  who  will  be 
vcry  kind  to  you,  so  you  necdn't  be  afraid  to  live  hère." 

But  Johnny  did  look  mortally  afraid,  and  instinctively  once 
more  took  liold  of  Macleod's  coat.  Then  he  seemed  to  hâve 
some  notion  of  his  duty.  He  drew  back  one  foot,  and  made  a 
sort  of  curtsy.  Probably  he  had  seen  girls  do  this,  in  mock- 
lieroic  fashion,  in  some  London  court. 

"  And  are  you  very  tired  1  "  said  Janet  Macleod,  in  that  soft 
voice  of  hers  that  ail  children  loved. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child. 

"  Kott  bless  me  !  "  cried  Hamish,  "  I  did  not  know  that  !  " — 
and  therewith  the  old  man  caught  up  Johnny  Wickes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  bit  of  ribbon,  and  flung  him  on  to  his  shoulder,  and 
marclied  off  to  Castle  Dare. 

ïhen  the  three  ISIacleods  continued  on  their  way — through 
the  damp-smelling  fir-wood  ;  over  the  bridge  that  spanned  the 
brawling  brook  ;  again  through  the  fir-wood  ;  until  they  reacbed 
the  open  space  surrounding  the  big  stone  house.  They  stood  for 
a  minute  there — liigh  over  the  great  plain  of  the  sea,  that  was 
beautiful  with  a  thousand  tints  of  light.  And  there  was  the 
green  island  of  Ulva,  and  there  the  darker  rocks  of  Colonsay, 
and  fartber  out,  amid  the  windy  vapour  and  sunlight,  Lunga, 
and  Fladda,  and  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  changing  in  their  hue 
every  minute  as  the  clouds  came  driving  over  the  sea. 

**  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I  hâve  not  tasted  fresh  air  since  I  left. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  Dare." 

"  And  I  don*t  think  we  are  sorry  to  see  you  back,  Keith/*  his 
cousin  said  modestly. 
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And  yet  the  manner  of  his  welcome  was  not  imposing  ;  they 
are  not  veiy  good  at  grand  cérémonies  on  the  western  shores  of 
MulL  It  is  true  that  Donald,  relieved  of  the  care  of  Johnny 
Wickes,  had  sped  by  a  short-cut  through  the  fir-wood,  and  was 
now  standing  in  the  gravelled  space  outside  the  house,  playîng 
the  Heights  of  Aima  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  ail  the  Mac 
Cmimins  that  ever  lived.  But  as  for  the  ceremony  of  welcome, 
this  was  ail  there  was  of  it.  When  Keith  Macleod  went  np  to 
the  hall-door,  he  found  a  small  girl  of  five  or  six  standing  quite 
by  herself  at  the  open  entrance.  This  was  Christina,  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Hamish,  a  pretty  little  girl  with  wide  blue  eyes  and 
yellow  hair. 

"Hallo,  Christina,"  said  Macleod,  "  won't  you  let  me  into  the 
house  %  " 

"  This  is  for  you,  Sir  Keith,"  said  she  in  the  Gaelic,  and  she 
presented  liim  with  a  beautiful  bunch  of  white  heather.  !Now 
white  heather,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  known  to  bring 
great  good  fortune  to  the  possessor  of  it. 

"And  it  is  a  good  omen,"  said  he,  lightly,  as  he  took  the 
child  up  and  kissed  her.  And  that  was  the  manner  of  his 
welcome  to  Castle  Dare. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT   HOME. 

The  two  women-f olk  with  whom  he  was^  most  nearly  brought 
into  contact  were  quite  convinced  that  his  stay  in  London  had 
in  no  wise  altered  the  buoyant  humour  and  brisk  activity  of 
Keith  Macleod.  Castle  Dare  awoke  into  a  new  lif  e  on  his  retum. 
He  was  ail  about  and  over  the  place,  accompanied  by  the  faith- 
ful  Hamish  ;  and  he  had  a  friendly  word  and  smile  for  eveiy 
one  he  met.  Hc  was  a  good  master  :  perhaps  he  was  none  tho 
less  liked  because  it  was  pretty  well  understood  that  he  meant 
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to  be  inaster.  His  good-nature  had  nothing  of  weatoiess  in  it. 
"  If  you  love  me,  I  love  you,"  says  the  Gaelic  proverb  ;  "  other- 
wùe  do  noi  corne  near  me.**  There  was  not  a  man  or  lad  about 
the  place  who  would  not  hâve  adventured  bis  life  for  Macleod  ; 
but  ail  the  same  they  were  well  aware  that  the  handsome  young 
xnaster,  who  seemed  to  go  through  life  with  a  merry  laugh  on  his 
face,  was  not  one  to  be  triâed  with.  This  John  Fraser,  an 
Aberdeen  man,  discovered  on  the  second  night  after  Madeod's 
retnm  to  Castle  Dare. 

Macleod  had  the  salmon-fishing  on  this  part  of  the  eoast,  and 
had  a  boat's  crew  of  four  men  engaged  in  the  work.  One  of 
thèse  having  fallen  sick,  Hamish  had  to  hire  a  new  hand,  an 
Aberdeenshire  man,  who  joined  the  crew  just  before  Macleod's 
departure  from  London.  ïhis  Fraser  tumed  ont  to  be  a  "  dour  " 
man  ;  and  his  discontent  and  grumblîng  seemed  to  be  afifecting 
the  others,  so  that  the  domestic  peace  of  Dare  was  threatened. 
On  the  night  in  question,  old  Kamish  came  into  Macleod's 
conjoint  library  and  gun-room. 

''The  fishermen  hef  been  asking  me  again,  sir,"  observed 
Hamish,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.     ''  What  will  I  say  to  them  ?  '' 

"  Oh,  about  the  wages  1  "  Macleod  said,  tuming  round. 

«  Ay,  sûr."  . 

''  Well,  Hamish,  I  don't  object.  Tell  them  that  what  they 
say  is  rîght.  This  year  bas  been  a  very  good  year  ;  we  bave  made 
some  money  ;  I  will  give  them  the  two  shillings  a  week  more  if 
they  like.  But  then,  look  hère,  Hamish  :  if  they  bave  their 
wages  raised  in  a  good  year,  they  must  bave  them  lowered  in  a 
bad  year.  They  cannot  ezpect  to  share  the  profit  without 
sharing  the  loss  too.     Do  you  understand  that,  Hamish)'' 

"  Yes,  Sir  Keith,  I  think  I  do." 

«  Do  you  think  you  could  put  it  into  good  Gaelic  for  themî" 

"  Oh  ay." 

''  Then  tell  them  to  choose  for  thernselves.  But  make  it  clear.'' 

''  Ay,  Sir  Keith/'  said  Hamish  ;  ''  and  if  it  was  not  for  that 

X man,  John  Fraser,  there  would  be  no  word  of  this  thing  at 

ahl.  And  there  is  another  thing  I  will  hef  to  speak  to  you 
about,  Sir  Keith  ;  and  it  is  John  Fraser»  too^  who  is  at  the 
bottojn  of  this,  I  will  know  tbat  fisf&k     It  iamo^  than  two  or 
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three  times  you  will  wam  the  men  not  to  bathe  in  the  bay  below 
the  Castle  ;  and  not  for  many  a  day  will  any  one  do  that,  for 
the  Cave  bay,  it  is  not  more  as  half  a  mile  away.  And  when 
you  were  in  London,  Sir  Keith,  it  was  this  man  John  Fraser,  he 
wonld  bathe  in  the  bay  below  the  Castle  in  the  moming,  and  he 
got  one  or  two  of  the  others  to  join  him  ;  and  when  I  bade  him 
go  away,  he  will  say  thàt  the  sea  belongs  to  no  man.    And  this 

moming,  too '' 

"  This  morning  !  "  Macleod  said,  jumping  to  his  feet.  There 
was  an  angry  flash  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ay,  sir,  this  very  moming  I  saw  two  of  them  myself — and 
John  Fraser  he  was  one  of  them — and  I  went  down  and  said  to 
them,  *  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  you,*  says  I  to  them,  *  if  Sir 
Keith  will  find  you  in  this  bay.*  " 

"  Are  they  down  at  the  quay  now  1  "  Macleod  said. 
"  Ay,  they  will  be  in  the  house  now." 
"  Come  along  with  me,  Hamish.     I  think  we  will  put  this 
rîght." 

He  lifted  his  cap  and  went  out  into  the  cool  night  air,  f ollowed 
by  Hamish.  They  passed  through  the  dark  fir-wood  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Atlantic  again,  which  was  smooth  enough 
to  show  the  troubled  reflection  of  the  bigger  stars.  They  went 
down  the  hillnside  until  they  were  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  then 
they  followed  the  rough  path  to  the  quay.  The  door  of  the 
square  .stone  building  was  open  ;  the  men  were  seated  on  rude 
stools  or  on  spare  coils  of  rope,  smoking.  Macleod  called  them 
out,  and  they  came  to  the  door. 

**  Now  look  hete,  lads,"  said  he  :  "  you  know  I  will  not  allow 
any  man  to  bathe  in  the  bay  before  the  house.  I  told  you 
before  ;  I  tell  you  now  for  the  last  time.  They  that  waiit  to 
bathe  can  go  along  to  the  Cave  bay  ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  this — 
and  there  will  be  no  more  words  about  it — that  the  iirst  man  I 
catch  in  the  bay  before  the  house,  I  will  take  a  horsewhip  to 
bim,  and  he  will  hâve  as  good  a  run  as  ever  he  had  in  his  life  !  " 
With  that  he  was  tuming  away,  when  he  heard  one  of  the 
men  mutter,  "  I  would  Uke  to  see  you  do  lï."  He  wheeled  round 
instantly-Hind  if  some  of  his  London  fiiends  could  hâve  seen 
the  look  of  his  face  %i  Htâsrmôtxieïit,  they  might  hâve  altevcd 
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thoîr  opinion  about  tlie  oblitération  of  certain  qiialitics  fvom  the 
tempérament  of  the  Higlilanders  of  our  own  day. 

"  Who  eaid  that  î  "  he  exclaimed. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Come  ont  hère,  you  four  men  1  "  he  eaid.  "  Stand  in  a  line 
theie.  Now  let  the  man  who  eaid  that  step  ont  and  face  me. 
I  will  show  him  who  is  to  be  master  hère.  If  he  thinks  he  can 
master  me,  well  but  it  is  ono  or  the  other  of  us  who  will  be 
master  !  " 

There  was  not  a  sound  or  a  motion  ;  but  Macleod  suddenlj 
sprang  forward,  caught  the  man  Fraser  by  the  throat,  and  shook 
him  thrice — as  he  might  hâve  shaken  a  rééd. 

"  You  scoundrel  !  "  he  said  ;  "you  coward  ! — are  you  afraid 
to  own  it  was  you  î  There  has  been  nothing  but  bad  feeling 
since  ever  you  brought  y  our  ugîy  face  among  us — well,  wc'vc 
had  enough  of  you  1  '* 

He  âung  him  back. 

"  Hamish,"  said  he,  **you  will  pay  this  man  his  month's  wages 
to-night.  Pack  him  off  with  the  Gometra  men  in  the  morning  ; 
they  will  take  him  out  to  the  Pioneei\  And  look  you  hère,  sir," 
he  added,  turning  to  Fraser,  "  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  you  the 
day  that  I  see  your  face  again  anywhere  about  Castle  Dare.'' 

He  walked  off  and  up  to  the  house  again,  followed  by  the 
reluctant  Hamish.  Hamish  had  spoken  of  this  mattor  only  that 
Macleod  should  give  the  men  a  renewed  waming  ;  he  had  no 
notion  that  this  act  of  vengeance  would  be  the  resuit.  And 
where  were  they  to  get  a  man  to  put  in  Fraser's  place  ] 

Tt  was  about  an  hour  later  that  Hamish  again  came  into  the 
room. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  ho,  "  but  the  men  are  outside.*' 

"  I  cannot  see  them." 

"  They  are  ferry  sorry,  sir,  about  the  whole  matter,  and  there 
wiU  be  no  more  bathing  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  man 
Fraser  they  hef  brought  him  up  to  say  he  is  ferry  sorry  too." 

"  They  hâve  brought  him  up  %  " 

"  Ay,  sir,'*  said  Hamish  with  a  grave  smile.     "  It  wass  for  - 
fighting  him  they  were,  one  af  ter  the  other^  because  he  will  make 
a  bad  speech  to  you  ;  and  he  could  9ot  fight  three  men,  one.aftec 

I  2 
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the  other  ;  and  80  they  hef  made  him  corne  up  to  say  he  is  ferry 
aerry  too;  and  will  you  let  him  stay  on  to  the  end  of  the 
seasonl" 

^*  No.  Tell  the  men  that  if  they  will  behave  thernselves,  we 
can  go  on  as  we  did  before,  in  peace  and  friendliness  ;  but  I 
mean  to  be  master  in  this  place.  And  I  will  not  hâve  a  sulky 
fellow  like  this  Fraser  stinîng  up  quarrels.  He  must  pack  and 
be  off." 

^'It  will  not  be  easy  to  get  another  man,  Sir  Keith,''  old 
Hamish  ventured  to  say. 

"  Get  Dougal  Black  or  CoU  Black  over  from  Ulva  ;  or  you 
can  bring  Duncan  from  the  yacht,  surely  )  " 

"  But  you  will  want  the  yacht,  sir,  when  Mr.  Ogilvie  comes 
to  Dare  ?  " 

''  I  tell  you,  Hamish,  that  I  will  not  hâve  that  fellow  about 
the  place — that  is  an  end  of  it.  Did  you  think  it  was  only  a 
threat  that  I  meant  ?  And  hâve  you  not  heard  the  old  saying 
that  *  one  does  not  apply  plaster  to  a  threat  *  ?  You  will  send 
him  to  Gometra  in  the  moming  in  time  for  the  boat." 

And  so  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  confirmed;  and 
Hf^mifth  got  one  of  the  numerous  Blacks  of  Ulva  to  take  the 
place  of  Fraser  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  fishing 
season  perfect  peace  and  harmony  prevailed  between  master  and 
men. 

But  if  Lady  Macleod  and  Janet  saw  no  change  whatover  in 
Madeod's  manner  after  his  retum  fcom  the  south,  Hamish,  who 
was  more  alone  with  the  young  man,  did.  Why  this  strange 
indifférence  to  the  very  occupations  that  used  to  be  the  chief 
interest  of  his  lif e  1  He  would  not  go  out  after  the  deer  :  the 
velvet  would  be  on  their  homs  yet.  He  would  not  go  out  after 
the  grouse  :  what  was  the  use  of  disturbing  them  before  Mr. 
Ogilvie  came  up  ? 

''  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  he  said,  almost  petulantly.  **  Shall  I 
not  hâve  to  be  hère  the  whole  winter  for  the  shooting  1  *' — and 
Hamish  was  amazed  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  winter  shooting  as 
some  compulsory  duty,  whereas  in  thèse  parts  it  far  exceeds  in 
vaiiety  and  interest  the  vexy  limited  low-ground  shooting  of  the 
aiMtoxui.    Until  young  Ofl^vie  canie  up,  Kaoleo^  never  had  a 
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gan  in  bis  bond.  He  had  gone  fishing  two  or  three  days  ;  but 
bad  generally  ended  by  eurrendering  bis  rod  to  Hamisb,  and 
going  for  a  walk  up  tbe  glen,  alone.  Tbe  only  tbing  be  seemed 
to  caie  aboot,  in  the  way  of  out-of-door  occupation,  was  tbe 
piocnring  of  otternskins  ;  every  man  and  boy  in  bis  service  was 
ordeied  to  keep  a  sbarp  look-out  on  tbat  stormy  coast  for  tbe 
prince  of  fur-bearing  animais.  Years  before  ho  bad  got  enougb 
skins  togetber  for  a  jacket  for  bis  cousin  Janet  ;  and  tbat 
garment  of  beantiful,  tbick,  black  fur — dyed  black,  of  course — 
was  as  silken  and  ricb  as  wben  it  was  made.  Wby  sbould  be 
foiget  bis  own  theory  of  letting  ail  animais  bave  a  cbance  in 
uiging  a  war  of  extermination  against  tbe  otter'1 

Tbis  pre-occupation  of  nûnd,  of  wbicb  Hamisb  was  alone 
observant,  was  nearly  inflicting  a  cruel  injury  on  Hamisb  bimself . 
On  tbe  moming  of  tbe  day  on  wbicb  l^orman  Ogilvie  was 
expected  to  arrive,  Hamisb  went  into  bis  master*s  library. 
Madeod  bad  been  reading  a  book  ;  but  be  bad  pusbed  it  aside  ; 
and  now  botb  bis  elbows  were  on  tbe  table,  and  be  was  leaning 
bis  bead  on  bis  bands,  apparently  in  deep  méditation  of  some 
kind  or  otber. 

"  Will  I  tek  tbe  bandage  off  Nell's  foot  now,  sir  1  " 

"  Ob,  yes,  if  you  like.     You  know  as  mucb  as  I  do  about  if 

"  Ob,  I  am  quite  sure,''  said  Hamisb  brigbtly,  *'  tbat  sbe  will 
be  abl  qnite  well  to-morrow.  I  will  tek  ber  wbatefifer  ;  and  I 
can  send  ber  bome  if  it  is  too  mucb  for  ber." 

Macleod  took  up  bis  book  again. 

"  Very  well,  Hamisb.  But  you  bave  plenty  to  do  about  tbe 
bouse.    Duncan  and  Sandy  can  go  witb  us  to-morrow." 

Tbe  old  man  started,  and  looked  at  bis  master  for  a  second. 
Tben  be  said,  "  Wbateffer  is  your  will,  sir,"  in  a  low  voice,  and 
left  the  room. 

But  for  tbe  burt,  and  tbe  wounded,  and  tbe  sorrowful,  tbere 
was  always  one  refuge  of  consolation  in  Castle  Dare.  Hamisb 
went  straight  to  Janet  Macleod  ;  and  sbe  was  astonisbed  to  see 
the  émotion  of  wbicb  tbe  keen,  bard,  bandsome  face  of  tbe  old 
man  was  capable.  Wbo  before  bad  ever  seen  tears  in  tbe  eyes 
of  Hamisb  Macintyre  1 

''  And  perbaps  it  is  so/'  said  Hamisb,  witb  bis  bead  banging 
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down,  "and  peihaps  it  is  tliat  I  am  an  old  nian  now,  and  not 
àble  any  more  to  go  up  to  the  hills  ;  but  if  I  am  not  able  for 
that,  I  am  not  able  for  anything  ;  and  I  will  not  ask  Sir  Keitli 
to  keep  me  about  the  bouse  or  about  tbe  yacht.  It  is  younger 
men  will  do  better  as  me  ;  and  I  can  go  away  to  Greenock  ;  and 
if  it  is  an  old  m  an  I  am,  maybe  I  will  fiud  a  place  in  a  smack, 
for  ail  that " 

"  Oh  nonsense,  Hamish,"  Janet  Macleod  said,  with  her  kindly 
eyes  bent  on  him.  "  You  may  be  sure  Sir  Keith  did  not  mean 
anything  like  that " 

"  Ay,  mem,"  said  the  old  man  proudly,  "  and  who  wass  it  that 
iîrst  put  a  gun  into  his  hand;  and  who  wass  it  skinned  the 
ferry  first  seal  that  he  shot  in  Loch  Scridaiu  ;  and  who  wass  it 
told  him  the  name  of  every  spar  and  sheet  of  the  Umpirey  and 
showed  him  how  to  hold  a  tillcr  ]  And  if  there  is  any  man 
knows  more  as  me  about  the  birds,  and  the  deer,  that  is  right — 
let  him  go  out  ;  but  it  is  the  first  day  I  hef  not  been  ont  with 
Sir  Keith  since  ever  I  wass  at  Castle  Dare  ;  and  now  it  iss  time 
that  I  am  going  away  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  the  younger 
men  they  will  be  better  on  the  hills  and  in  the  yacht  too.  But 
I  can  make  myliving  whatever." 

"  Hamishy  you  are  speaking  like  a  fooliah  man/'  said  Janet 
Macleod  to  him.  **You  will  wait  hère  now  till  I  go  to  Sir 
Keith." 

She  went  to  him. 

"  Keith,"  said  she,  "  do  you  know  that  you  bave  nearly  broken 
old  Hamish's  heart  î  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  î  "  said  he,  looking  up  in  wonder. 

"He  says  you  bave  told  him  he  is  not  to  go  out  to  tho 
sliooting  with  you  to-morrow  ;  and  that  is  the  first  time  he  bas 
been  superseded  ;  and  he  takes  it  that  you  think  he  is  an  old 
man  ;  and  he  talks  of  going  away  to  Greenock  to  join  a  smack." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  Macleod  said.  "  I  was  not  thinking  when 
I  told  him.  He  may  come  with  us  if  he  likes.  At  the  same 
time,  Janet,  I  should  think  ^Norman  Ogilvie  will  laugh  at  seeing 
the  butler  come  out  as  a  keeper." 

"  You  know  qmte  well,  Keith,"  said  his  cousin,  "  that  Hamish 
is  no  more  a  butlér  than  he  is  captain  of  the  Umpire  or  clerk  of 
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tlie  accounts.  Hamish  is  simply  eveiybûdy  and  eveiything  at 
Casile  Daie.  And  if  you  speak  of  Nonnan  Ogilvie— weU,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  like  yoiirself,  Keith,  to  consolt  the 
feelings  of  an  old  man  raUier  than  the  opinions  of  a  yonng  one." 

"  You  are  always  on  the  right  side^  Janet.  Tell  Hamish  I  am 
yeiy  sorry.  I  meant  him  no  disrespect.  And  he  may  call  me 
at  one  in  the  moming  if  he  likes.  He  never  looked  on  me  but 
as  a  bit  of  his  various  machinery  for  killing  things." 

"  That  is  not  fair  of  you,  Keith.  Old  Hamish  would  give  hÎB 
right  hand  to  save  you  the  scratch  of  a  thom." 

She  went  off  to  cheer  the  old  man  ;  and  lio  turned  to  his  book. 
But  it  was  not  to  read  it  ;  it  was  only  to  stare  at  the  outside  of 
it,  in  an  absent  sort  of  way.  The  f act  is  he  had  found  in  it  the 
story  of  a  young  aide-de-camp  who  was  entrusted  with  a  message 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  field  while  a  battle  was  going  forward, 
and  who  in  mère  bravado  rode  across  a  part  of  the  groiind  open 
to  the  enemy's  fire.  He  came  back  laughing.  He  had  been  hit, 
he  conf essed  ;  but  he  had  escaped  ;  and  he  carelessly  shook  a 
drop  or  two  of  blood  from  a  flesh-wound  on  his  hand.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  turned  pale,  wavered  a  little,  and  then  fell  forward 
on  his  horse's  neck,  a  corpse. 

Macleod  was  thinking  about  this  story  rather  gloomily.  But 
at  last  he  got  up  with  a  more  cheerful  air,  and  seized  his  cap. 

"  And  if  it  is  my  death-wound  I  bave  got,"  he  was  thinking 
to  himself,  as  he  set  out  for  the  beat  that  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  shore,  "  I  will  not  cry  out  too  soon,** 
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His  death-wound  1  There  was  but  little  suggestion  of  any  death- 
wound  about  the  manner  or  speech  of  this  light-hearted  and 
frank-spoken  fellow  who  now  welcomed  his  old  friend  Ogilvie 
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ashore.  He  swung  the  gun-case  into  the  cart  as  if  it  had  Leen 
a  bit  of  thread.  He  himself  would  carry  Ogilvie's  top-coat  over 
bis  arm. 

"  And  why  hâve  you  not  corne  in  yonr  hunting  tartan  î  '*  said 
he,  observing  tbe  veiy  précise  and  correct  shooting  costume  of 
the  young  man. 

"Not  likely/'  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  laugbing.  "I  don't  like 
walking  througb  clonds  witb  bare  knees,  with  a  chance  of  sitting 
down  on  an  adder  or  two.  And  l'il  tell  you  what  it  is,  Macleod  : 
if  the  moming  is  wet  I  wiU  not  go  out  stalking,  if  ail  the  stags 
in  Christendom  were  there.     I  know  what  it  is,  I  bave  had 

^lough  of  it  in  my  younger  days  *' 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Macleod  said  seriously,  "  you  must  not  talk 
bere  as  if  you  could  do  what  you  liked.  It  is  not  what  you 
wish  to  do,  or  what  you  don*t  wish  to  do  ;  it  is  what  Hamish 
orders  to  bave  done.  Do  you  think  I  would  dare  ïo  tell  Hamish 
what  we  must  do  to-morrow  ?  And  do  you  think  in  any  case 
Hamish  would  allow  a  kilt  to  be  wom  when  we  go  oif  stalking  1  " 
"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  see  Hamish  myself  ;  I  dare  say  ho 
remembers  me." 

And  he  did  see  Hamish  that  evening,  and  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  if  the  moming  looked  threatening  they  would 
leave  the  deer  alone,  and  would  merely  take  the  lower  lying  moors 
in  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  Gastle  Dare.  And  Hamish 
took  great  care  to  impress  on  the  young  man  that  Macleod  had 
not  yet  taken  a  gun  in  bis  hand,  merely  that  there  should  be  a 
décent  bit  of  shooting  when  his  guest  arrived. 

"And  he  will  say  to  me,  only  yesterday,'*  observed  Hamish 
confidentially,  "it  was  yesterday  itself  he  wass  saying  to  me, 
*  Hamish,  when  Mr.  Ogilvie  comes  hère,  it  will  only  be  six  days 
or  seven  days  he  will  be  able  to  stop,  and  you  will  try  to  get 
him  two  or  three  stags.  And  Hamish,'  this  iss  what  he  will  say 
to  me,  *  you  will  pay  no  heed  to  me,  for  I  hef  plenty  of  the 
shooting  whatever,  from  the  one  year's  end  to  the  other  ycar's 
end,  and  it  is  Mr.  Ogilvie  you  will  look  after.'  And  you  do 
not  mind  the  rain,  sir  9  It  iss  fine  warm  clothes  you  bave  got 
on — ^fine  woollen  clothes  you  hâve,  and  what  harm  will  a  shower 
dol" 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  rain,  so  long  as  I  can  keep  moving — 
that's  the  fact,  Hamish,"  replied  Mr.  Ogilvie  ;  "  but  I  don't  like 
lymg  in  wet  heather  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch.  And  I  don*t  care 
how  few  birds  there  are  ;  there  will  be  plenty  to  keep  us  walkîng. 
So  you  remember  me  after  ail,  Hamish  1  " 

*'  Oh  ay,  sir,"  said  Hamish,  with  a  demure  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  I  mind  fine  the  time  you  'will  fahl  into  the  water  off  the  rock  in 
Loch  na  Keal." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  remarked  Mr.  Ogilvie,  "  that  is  precisely  what 
I  don't  see  the  fim  of  doing,  now  that  I  hâve  got  to  man's  estate, 
and  hâve  a  wholesome  fear  of  kiUing  myself.  Do  you  think 
I  would  lie  down  now  on  wet  seaweed,  and  get  slowly  soaked 
through  with  the  rain  for  a  whole  hour,  on  the  chance  of  a  seal 
coming  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  ?  When  I  tried  to  get  up 
I  was  as  stiff  as  a  stone.  I  could  not  hâve  lifted  the  rifle  if  a 
hundred  seals  had  been  there.  And  it  was  no  wonder  at  ail  I 
slipped  down  into  the  water." 

"  But  the  sea-water,"  said  Hamish,  gravely,  ^*  there  will  be  no 
harm  come  to  you  of  the  sea-water." 

"  I  want  to  hâve  as  little  as  possible  of  either  sea-water  or  rain- 
water,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  décision.  "  I  believe  Macleod  is 
half  an  otter  himself." 

Hamish  did  not  like  thîs,  but  he  only  said  respectfully — 

*^  I  do  not  think  Sir  Keith  is  afraid  of  a  shower  of  rain  what- 
ever." 

Thèse  gloomy  anticipations  were  surely  uncalled  for;  for 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  week  the  Western  Isles  had  basked 
in  uninterrupted  sunlight,  with  blue  skies  over  the  fair  blue  seas, 
and  a  résinons  warmth  exhalîng  from  the  lonely  moors.  But  ail 
the  same,  next  moming  broke  as  if  Mr.  Ogilvie's  forebodings 
were  only  too  likely  to  be  realised.  The  eea  was  leaden-hued, 
and  apparently  still,  though  the  boomiug  of  the  Atlantic  swell 
into  the  great  cavems  could  be  heard  ;  Staffa,  and  Lunga,  and 
the  Dutchman  were  of  a  dismal  black  ;  the  brighter  colours  of 
Ulva  and  Colonsay  seemed  coldly  grey  and  green  ;  and  heavy 
banks  of  cloud  lay  along  the  land,  running  out  to  Eu-Treshanish. 
The  noise  of  the  stream  rushing  down  through  the  fir-wood  close 
to  the  castle  seemed  louder  than  usualy  as  if  rain  had  fallen 
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during  the  night.     It  was  rather  cold,  too  ;  ail  that  Lady  Macleod 
aud  Janet  could  say  f  aîled  to  raise  the  spirits  of  theîr  guest. 

But  when  Macleod — di^essed  in  his  home-spun  tartan— -came 
round  £rom  the  kennels  with  the  dogs,  and  Hamish,  and  the  tall 
led-headed  lad,  Sandy,  it  appeared  that  they  considered  this  to 
be  rather  a  fine  day  than  otherwise,  and  were  eager  to  be  ofiF. 

"  Corne  along,  Ogilvie,"  Macleod  cried,  as  he  gave  his  f riend*s 
gun  to  Sandy,  but  shouldered  his  own.  "  Sorry  we  haven*t  a 
dog-cart  to  drive  you  to  the  moor,  but  it  is  not  far  ofiF." 

"  I  think  a  cigar  in  the  library  would  be  the  best  thing  for  a 
moming  like  this,"  said  Ogilvie,  rather  gloomily,  as  he  put  up 
the  coUar  of  his  shooting-jacket,  for  a  drop  or  two  of  rain  had 
fallen. 

"  î^onsense,  man  ;  the  first  bird  you  kill  will  cheer  you  up." 

Macleod  was  right  ;  they  had  just  passed  through  the  wood 
of  young  larches  close  to  Castle  Dare,  and  were  ascending  a 
rough  stone  road  that  led  by  the  side  of  a  deep  glen,  when  a 
sudden  whirr,  close  by  them,  startled  the  silence  of  this  gloomy 
moming.  In  an  instant  Macleod  had  whipped  his  gun  f  rom  his 
shoulder  and  thrust  it  into  OgUvie's  hands.  By  the  time  the 
young  man  had  full  cocked  the  right  barrel  and  taken  a  quick 
aim,  the  bird  was  half-way  across  the  valley  ;  but  ail  the  same 
he  fired.  For  another  second  the  bird  continued  its  flight,  but 
in  a  slightly  irregular  fashion  ;  then  down  it  went  like  a  stone 
into  the  heather,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm. 

"  Well  done,  sir  1  "  cried  old  Hamish. 

*' Bravo  1  "  called  out  Macleod. 

'^  It  was  a  grand  long  shot  !  "  said  Sandy,  as  he  unslipped  the 
sagacious  old  retriever,  and  sent  her  down  into  the  glen. 

They  had  scarcely  spoken  when  another  dark  object,  looking 
to  the  startled  eye  as  if  it  were  the  size  of  a  house,  sprang  f  rom 
the  heather  close  by  and  went  off  like  an  arrow,  uttering  a 
succession  of  sharp  crowings.  Why  did  not  he  fire  ?  Then  they 
saw  him  in  wild  despair  whip  down  the  gun,  full-cock  the  left 
barrel,  and  put  it  up  again.  The  bird  was  just  disappearing, 
over  a  crest  of  rising  ground,  and  as  OgUvie  fired  he  disappeared 
altogether. 

*'  He's  down^  sir  !  "  cried  Hamish,  in  great  excitement. 
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"  I  don't  think  so,"  Ogilvie  ausA'ered,  witli  a  doubtful  air  on 
his  face,  but  with  a  brîght  gladness  in  hîs  eyes  ail  the  same. 

"  He*s  down,  sir  !  "  Hamish  re-asserted.  "  Corne  away,  Sandy, 
mth  the  dog  !  "  he  shouted  to  tbe  red-headed  lad,  who  had  gone 
<lown  into  the  glen  to  help  !N'ell  in  her  researches.  By  this  time 
they  saw  that  Sandy  was  re-crossing  the  bum  with  the  grouse  in 
his  handy  Nell  f ollowing  him  eagerly.  The  tall  lad  sprang  up 
the  side  of  the  glen  in  a  miraculous  fashion,  catching  hère  and 
there  by  a  bunch  of  heather  or  the  stump  of  a  young  larch,  and 
presently  he  had  rejoined  the  party, 

'*  Tek  time,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  tek  time.  Maybe  there  is  more  cf 
them  about  hère.  And  the  other  one  I  marked  him  down  from 
the  other  side.     We  will  get  him  ferry  well." 

They  found  nothing,  however,  until  they  liad  got  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  where  'NeH  speedily  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
other  bird — a  fine  young  cock  grouse,  plump,  and  in  splendid 
plumage. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  moming  now,  Ogilvie î" 
Macleod  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  will  clear,"  said  he,  shyly  ;  and  he  ei> 
deavoured  to  make  light  of  Hamish's  assertions  that  they  were 
"  ferry  pretty  shots — ferry  good  shots  ;  and  it  was  always  a  right 
thing  to  put  cartridges  in  the  barrels  at  the  door  of  a  house,  for 
no  one  could  tell  what  might  be  close  to  the  house  ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  not  forgotten  the  use  of  a  gun  since  he 
went  away  from  the  hills  to  live  in  England." 

"  But  look  hère,  Macleod,"  Mr.  Ogilvie  said  :  "  why  did  not 
you  fire  yourself  î  " — and  he  was  very  properly  surprised  ;  for  the 
most  gênerons  and  self-denying  of  men  are  apt  to  claim  their 
rights  when  a  grouse  gets  up  to  their  side. 

"Oh,"  said  Macleod  simply,  "I  wanted  you  to  hâve  a  shot." 

And  indeed  ail  through  the  day  he  was  obviously  far  more 
concemed  about  Ogilvie's  shooting  than  hia  own.  He  took  ail 
the  hardest  work  on  himself — ^taking  the  outside  beat,  for 
example,  if  there  was  a  bit  of  unpromising  ground  to  be  got  over. 
When  one  or  other  of  the  dogs  suddenly  showed  by  its  uplif  ted 
fore-paw,  its  rigid  tail,  and  its  slow,  cautions,  timid  look  round 
for  help  and  encouragement,  that  there  was  sometbing  ahead  of 
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more  importance  than  a  lark,  Macleod  would  run  ail  tlie  rîsks  of 
waiting  to  gîve  Ogilvie  tîme  to  come  up.  If  a  hare  ran  across 
with  any  chance  of  coming  within  shot  of  Ogilvie,  Macleod  let 
Her  go  by  unscatihed.  And  the  young  gentleman  f  rom  the  sonth 
knew  enongh  abont  shooting  to  understand  how  he  was  being 
faVonred  both  by  his  host  and — ^what  was  a  more  unlikely  tbing 
— ^by  Hamish. 

He  was  shooting  very  well,  too  ;  and  his  spirits  rose  and  rose 
nntil  the  lowering  day  was  forgotten  altogether. 

"We  are  in  for  a  soaker  this  time,"  he  cried  quite  cheerfully, 
looking  around  at  one  moment. 

Ail  this  lonely  world  of  olive  greens  and  browns  had  grown 
strangely  dark.  Even  the  hum  of  the  Aies — the  only  sound 
aadible  in  thèse  high  solitudes  away  from  the  sea — seemed 
stilled  ;  and  a  cold  wind  began  to  blow  over  from  Ben-an-Sloich. 
The  plain  of  the  valley  in  front  of  them  began  to  fade  from  view  ; 
then  they  found  themselves  enveloped  in  a  clammy  f og  that 
settled  on  their  clothes  and  hung  about  their  eyelids  and  beard  ; 
while  water  began  to  run  down  the  barrels  of  their  guns.  The 
wind  blew  harder  and  barder  ;  presently  they  seemed  to  spring 
ont  of  the  darkness  ;  and,  turning,  they  found  that  the  cloud 
had  swept  onward  towards  the  sea,  leaving  the  rocks  on  the 
neaiest  hill-side  ail  glittering  wet  in  the  brief  burst  of  sunlight. 
It  was  but  a  glimmer.  Heavier  clouds  came  sweeping  over; 
downright  rain  began  to  pour.  But  Ogilvie  kept  manfully  to 
his  work.  He  climbed  over  the  stone  walls^  gripping  on  with 
bis  wet  hands.  He  splashed  through  the  boggy  land,  paying  no 
attention  to  his  footsteps.  And  at  last  he  got  to  following 
Macleod's  plan  of  crossing  a  bum,  which  was  merely  to  wade 
through  the  f oaming  brown  water  instead  of  looking  out  for  big 
atones.  By  this  time  the  letters  in  his  breast-pocket  were  a 
mass  of  pulp. 

'^  Look  hère,  Macleod/'  said  he,  with  the  rain  running  down 
his  face/*  I  can't  tell  the  difiference  between  one  bird  and  another. 
If  I  shoot  a  partridge  it  isn't  my  fault." 

*^  Ail  right,"  said  Macleod.  *'  If  a  partridge  ia  fool  enough  to 
be  up  hère,  it  deserves  it" 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Ogilvie  suddenly  threw  up  his 
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hands  and  his  gun^  as  if  to  protect  hîs  face.  An  extiaordinaiy 
object, — a  winged  object,  apparently  without  a  tail — a  whirring 
bunch  of  loose  grey  feathers — a  créature  resembling  no  known 
fowl — ^had  been  put  up  by  one  of  the  dogs,  and  it  had  flown 
direct  at  OgUvie's  head.  It  passed  bim  at  about  balf-a-yard'a 
distance. 

''  What  in  ail  tbe  world  is  that  1  ''  be  cried,  jumping  round  to 
bave  a  look  at  it. 

"  Why,"  said  Macleod,  wbo  was  roanng  witb  laugbter,  "  it  is 
a  baby  black-cock,  just  out  of  tbe  sbell,  I  sbould  tbink  !  ** 

A  sudden  noise  bebind  bim  caused  bim  to  wbeel  round,  and 
instinctively  be  put  up  bis  gon.     He  took  it  down  again. 

"  Tbat  is  tbe  old  ben,"  said  be  ;  ''  we'll  leave  ber  to  look  after 
ber  cbicks.  Hamisb,  get  in  tbe  dogs,  or  tbey'll  be  for  eating 
some  of  tbose  young  ones.  And  you,  Sandy,  wbere  was  it  you 
lefb  tbe  basket  1  We  will  go  for  our  splendid  banquet  now, 
OgUvie." 

Tbat  was-  an  odd-looking  party  tbat  by  and  by  migbt  bave 
been  seen  croucbing  under  tbe  lee  of  a  stone  wall,  witb  a  small 
brook  running  by  tbeir  feet.  Tbey  bad  taken  down  wet  stones 
for  seats  ;  and  tbese  were  somewbat  insecurely  fixed  on  tbe  steep 
bank.  But  neitber  tbe  rain,  nor  tbe  gloom,  nor  tbe  loneliness 
of  tbe  silent  moors,  seemed  to  bave  damped  tbeir  spirits 
mucb. 

"  It  really  is  awfully  kind  of  you,  Ogilvie,"  Madeod  said,  as  he 
tbrew  balf  a  sandwich  to  tbe  old  black  retriever,  *'  to  take  pity 
on  a  solitary  fellow  like  myself.  You  can't  tell  bow  glad  I  was 
to  see  you  on  tbe  bridge  of  tbe  steamer.  And  now  tbat  you  bave 
taken  ail  tbe  trouble  to  corne  to  tbis  place—and  bave  taken 
your  chance  of  our  poor  shooting — ^this  is  the  sort  of  day  you 
get  !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  did  not  refuse  to 
bave  bis  tumbler  replenisbed  by  tbe  attentive  Hamisb,  **  it  is 
quite  the  other  way.  I  consider  myself  precious  lucky.  I  con- 
sider  the  shooting  first-rate;  and  it  isn't  eveiy  fellow  would 
deUberately  band  the  whole  thing  over  to  his  friend— as  you 
bave  been  doing  ail  day.  And  J  suppose  bad  wçatber  is  as  bad 
elsewhere  as  it  ia  berel" 


'^ 
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Macleod  was  carelessly  filling  his  pipe — and  obviously  thiuking 
of  something  very  différent. 

"  Man,  Ogilvie,"  lie  said,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  I  never 
knew  b^ore  how  f earfally  lonely  a  life  we  lead  hère.  If  we  were 
ont  on  one  of  the  Treshnish  Islands,  with  nothing  round  us  but 
skarts  and  gulls,  we  could  scarcely  be  lonelier.  And  I  bave  been 
tbinking  ail  the  moming  wbat  this  must  look  like  to  you." 

He  glanced  round —  at  the  sombre  browns  and  greens  of  the 
solitary  moorland — at  the  black  rocks  jutting  out  hère  and  there 
from  the  scant  grass — at  the  silenb  and  gloomy  hills,  and  the 
overhanging  clouds. 

^'  I  bave  been  thinking  of  the  beautif ul  places  we  saw  in 
London — and  the  crowds  of  people — the  constant  change,  and 
amusement,  and  life.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  packed 
up  your  traps  to-morrow  moming,  and  lied." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  observed  Mr.  Ogilvie,  confidentially,  "  you 
are  giving  me  crédit  for  a  vast  amount  of  sentiment.  I  haven't 
got  it.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  But  I  know  when  l'm  joUy 
well  off.  I  know  when  I  am  in  good  quarters,  with  good  shoot- 
ing,  and  with  a  good  sort  of  chap  to  go  about  with.  As  for 
London — bah  !  I  lather  think  you  got  your  eyes  dazzled  for  a 
minute,  Macleod.  You  weren't  long  enough  there  to  find  it  out. 
And  wouldn't  you  get  precious  tired  of  big  dinners,  and  garden 
parties,  and  ail  that  stuff,  af ter  a  time  1  Macleod,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  ever  saw  anything  at  Lady  Beauregard*s  as  fine  as 
thatf" 

And  he  pointed  to  a  goodly  show  of  birds,  with  a  hare  or  two, 
that  Sandy  had  taken  out  of  the  bag,  so  as  to  count  them. 

"  Of  course,"  said  this  wise  young  man,  "  there  is  one  case  in 
which  that  London  life  is  ail  very  well.  If  a  man  is  awful  spoons 
on  a  girl,  then  of  course  he  can  trot  af  ter  her  from  house  to  bouse, 
and  walk  his  feet  off  in  the  Park.  I  remember  a  fellow  saying 
a  very  dever  thing  about  the  reasons  that  took  a  man  into  society. 
What  was  it  now  î  Let  me  see — it  was  either  to  look  out  for  a 
wife — or — or " 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  trying  to  recolleci  the  epigram  and  to  light  a 
•  wax  match  at  the  same.  timQ  ;  and  he  £edled  in  both» 

*'  WeU,"  said  he,  "I  won't  spoil  it  ;  but  don't  yôu  beUeve  that 
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any  one  you  met  in  London  wouldn't  be  precious  glad  to  change 
places  with  us  at  this  moment  1  " 

Any  one  1  What  was  the  situation  ?  Pouring  rain,  leaden 
skies^  the  gloomy  solitude  of  the  high  moors,  the  sound  of  roar- 
ing  waters.  And  hère  they  were  crouching  under  a  stone  wall, 
with  their  dripping  fingers  lighting  match  af ter  match  for  their 
damp  pipes,  with  not  a  few  midges  in  the  moist  and  clammy  air, 
and  with  a  f aint  halo  of  steam  plainly  arising  f rom  the  leather  of 
their  boots.  When  Eionaghal  the  Fair  Stranger  came  from  over 
the  blue  seas  to  her  new  home,  was  this  the  picture  of  Highland 
life  that  was  presented  to  herl 

"  Lady  Beauregard  for  example  ?  "  said  Macleod. 

**  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  women,"  observed  the  sagaoious 
boy;  "  I  ne  ver  coxdd  make  out  a  woman's  notions  about  anything. 
I  dare  say  they  like  London  life  well  enough  ;  for  there  they  can 
show  off  their  shoulders  and  their  diamonds." 

"  Ogilvie,"  Macleod  said,  with  a  sudden  eamestness,  "  I  am 
fretting  my  heart  out  hère — that  is  the  fact.  If  it  were  not  for 
fhe  poor  old  mother, — and  Janet — ^but  I  will  tell  you  another 
tîme." 

He  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  took  hîs  gun  from  Sandy.  His 
companion — wondering  not  a  little,  but  saying  nothîng — did 
Iikewise.  Was  this  the  man  who  had  always  seemed  rather  proud 
of  his  hard  life  on  the  hills  )  who  had  regarded  the  idleness  and 
effeminacy  of  town-life  with  something  of  an  unexpressed  scomi 
A  young  féllow  in  robust  health  and  splendid  spirits — an  eager 
sportsman  and  an  accurate  shot — out  for  his  first  shooting-day  of 
the  year  :  was  it  intelligible  that  he  should  be  visited  by  senti- 
mental regrets  for  London  drawing-rooms  and  vapid  talk  ?  The 
getting  up  of  a  snipe  interrupted  thèse  spéculations;  Ogilyie 
blazed  away,  missing  with  both  barrels  ;  Macleod,  who  had  been 
waitiDg  to  see  the  effect  iof  the  shots,  then  put  up  his  gun,  and 
presently  the  bird  tumbled  down  some  fifty  yards  off. 

"You  haven't  warmed  to  it  yet,"  Macleod  said,  charitably. 
"  The  first  half-hour  after  luncheon  a  man  always  shoots  badly." 

"  Especially  when  his  clothes  are  glued  to  his  skin  from  head 
to  foot,"  said  Ogilvie. 

"  Ton  will  soon  walk  some  beat  into  yourself." 
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And  again  they  went  on,  Madeod  pursuing  the  saine  tactics, 
80  that  his  companion  had  the  eieam  of  the  shooting.  Despite 
the  continaal  soaking  lain,  Ogilvie's  spirits  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  buoyant.  He  was  shooting  capitally  ;  one  vcry 
long  shot  he  made,  biinging  down  an  old  black-cock  with  a 
thump  on  the  heather^  causing  Hamish  to  exclaim — 

**  Well  done,  sir  1  It  is  a  glass  of  whisky  y  ou  will  deserve  for 
that  shot/' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Ogilvie  stopped  and  modestly  hinted  that  he 
woidd  accept  of  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  proffered  reward. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hamish/'  said  he,  "  that  it  is  the  greatest 
comfort  in  the  world  to  get  wet  right  through,  for  yoa  know  you 
can't  be  worse,  and  it  gives  you  no  trouble  9  " 

<^And  a  whole  glass  will  do  you  no  harm,  sir/'  shrewdly 
observed  Hamish. 

"  Kot  in  the  clouds." 

"Thewhat,sir1" 

<'The  clouds.  Don't  you  consider  we  are  going  shooting 
thiongh  clouds  9  " 

*'  Ihere  will  be  a  snipe  or  two  down  hère,  sir,"  said  Hamish, 
moving  on  ;  for  he  could  not  nnderstand  conundrums — especially 
connndrums  in  Englisk 

The  day  remained  of  this  moist  character  to  the  end  ;  but 
they  had  plenty  of  sport  ;  and  they  had  a  heavy  bag  on  their 
letum  to  Castle  Dare.  Macleod  was  rather  silent  on  the  way 
home.  Ogilvie  was  still  at  a  loss  to  know  why  his  friend  should 
bave  taken  this  sudden  dislike  to  living  in  a  place  he  had  lived 
in  aU  his  life.  Nor  could  he  nnderstand  why  Macleod  should 
hâve  deliberately  surrendered  to  him  the  chance  of  bagging  the 
brace  of  grouse  that  got  up  by  the  side  of  the  road.  It  was 
scareely,  he  considered,  within  the  possibilities  of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A   CONFESSION. 

And  once  again  the  big  dining-hall  of  Castle  Dare  was  ablaze 
with  candies;  and  Janet  was  there,  gravely  listening  to  the 
gairulous  talk  of  the  boy-offîcer  ;  and  Keith  Macleod,  in  his 
dress  tartan;  and  the  noble-looking  old  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  who  more  than  once  expressed  to  her  guest,  in  that  sweetly*> 
modulated  and  gracions  voice  of  hers,  how  sorry  she  was  he  had 
had  so  bad  a  day  for  the  first  day  of  his  visit. 

.  *'  It  ÎB  différent  with  Keith,"  said  she,  ''  for  he  is  used  to  be 
ont  in  ail  weathers.  He  has  been  brought  up  to  live  ont  of 
doors." 

.  "  But  you  know,  anntie,"  said  Janet  Macleod,  "  a  soldier  is 
much  of  the  same  thing.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  soldier  with 
an  umbrellaî" 

.  "Ail  I  know  is,"  remarked  Mr.  Ogilvie — who,  in  his  smart 
evening  dress,  and  with  his  face  flushed  into  a  rosy  warmth 
after  the  cold  and  wet,  did  not  look  particularly  misérable — 
"  that  I  don't  remember  ever  enjoying  myself  so  much  in  one 
day.  But  the  fact  is,  Lady  Macleod,  your  son  gave  me  ail  the 
shooting  ;  and  Hamish  was  sounding  my  praises  ail  day  long,  so 
that  I  almost  got  to  think  T  could  shoot  the  birds  without  put- 
ting  up  the  gun  at  ail  ;  and  when  I  made  a  f rightful  bad  miss, 
everybody  declared  the  bird  was  dead  round  the  other  side  of 
the  hill." 

"  And  indeed  you  were  not  making  many  misses,"  Macleod 
said.  "  But  we  wiU  try  your  nerve,  Ogilvie,  with  a  stag  or  two, 
I  hope." 

"I  am  on  for  anything.  What  with  Hamish's  flattery  and  the 
luck  I  had  to-day,  I  begin  to  believe  I  could  bag  a  brace  of  tigers 
if  they  were  coming  at  me  fifty  miles  an  hour." 

Dinner  ôver,  and  Donald  having  played  his  best  (no  doubt  he 
had  leamed  that  the  étranger  was  an  offîcer  in  the  93rd),  the 
ladies  left  the  dining-hall,  and  presently  Macleod  proposed  to  his 
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Mend  that  they  should  go  into  the  library  and  hâve  a  smoke. 
Ogîlyie  was  notbing  loth.  They  went  into  the  odd  little  room, 
wlth  its  guns  and  rods,  and  stuffed  birds,  and,  lying  prominently 
on  the  writing-table,  a  valuable  little  heap  of  dressed  otter-skins. 
Although  the  night  was  scarcely  cold  enough  to  demand  it, 
there  was  a  log  of  wood  burning  in  the  fireplace  ;  there  were  two 
easy-chaiis,  low  and  roomy  ;  and  on  the  mantelpiece  were  some 
glasses  and  a  big,  black,  broad-bottomed  bottle,  such  as  used  to 
cairy  the  still  vintages  of  Champagne  even  into  the  remote  wilds 
of  the  Highlands,  before  the  art  of  making  sparkling  wines  had 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Ogilvie  lit  a  cigar  ;  stretched  out  his  feet 
towards  the  blazing  log;  and  rubbed  his  hands — ^which  were 
not  as  white  as  usual. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Macleod,"  said  he,  "  and  you  don't 
know  it.  Ton  hâve  everything  about  you  heie  to  make  life 
enjoyable." 

"  And  I  feel  like  a  slave  tied  to  a  galley-oar,"  said  he  quickly. 
"I  try  to  hide  it  from  the  mother—for  it  would  break  her  heart — 
and  from  Janet  too  ;  but  every  moming  I  riae,  the  dismalness 
of  being  alone  hère — of  being  caged  up  alone— «ats  more  and 
more  into  my  heart.  When  I  look  at  you,  Ogilvie — to-morrow 
moming  you  could  go  spinning  off  to  any  quarter  you  liked — ^to 
see  any  one  you  wanted  to  see " 

"  Macleod/'  said  his  companion,  looking  up,  and  yet  speaking 
rather  slowly  and  timidly,  "  if  I  were  to  say  what  would  naturally 
occur  to  any  one — ^you  won't  be  offended)  What  you  "hâve 
been  telling  me  is  absurd,  unnatural,  impossible,  unless  there  is 
a  woman  in  the  case." 

'^  And  what  then  1  "  Macleod  said  quickly,  as  he  regarded  his 
friend  with  a  watchful  look.     "  You  hâve  guessed  î  *' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other— "  Gertrude  White." 

Macleod  was  silent  for  a  second  or  two.     Then  he  sate  down. 

"  I  scarcely  care  who  knows  it  now,"  said  he  absently,  "  so 
long  as  I  can't.fight  it  out  of  my  own  mind.  I  tried  not  to 
know  it.  I  tried  not  to  believe  it.  I  argued  with  myself— 
laughed  at  myself — ^invented  a  hundred  explanations  of  this  cruel 
thing  that  was  gnawing  away  at  my  heart  and  giving  me  no 
peace  night  or  day.    Why,  man,  Ogilvie,  I  bave  read  *  Penden- 
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nis  '  !  WoTild  70a  tbink  it  possible  that  any  one  who  bas  xead 
*  Pendennis  '  could  ever  f ail  in  love  with  an  actiess  f  " 

He  jomped  to  bis  feet  again — walked  np  and  down  a  second 
or  two — twistîng  tbe  wbile  a  bit  of  a  casting-line  ronnd  bis 
finger  so  tbat  it  tbreatened  to  eut  into  tbe  flesb. 

**  Bat  I  will  tell  you  now,  Ogilvie — ^now  tbat  I  am  speaking 
io  any  one  about  it/'  said  be — and  be  spoke  in  a  rapid,  deep, 
eamest  yoice,  obviously  not  caring  mucb  wbat  bis  companion 
xnigbt  tbink,  so  tbat  be  could  relieve  bis  overburdened  mind — 
**  ibat  it  was  not  any  actress  I  fell  in  love  witb.  I  never  saw 
her  in  a  tbeatre  but  tbat  once.  I  bated  tbe  tbeatre  wbeneyer 
I  tbougbt  of  ber  in  it.  I  dared  scarcely  open  a  newspaper,  lest 
I  sbould  see  ber  name.  I  tumed  away  from  tbe  posters  in 
tbe  streets  :  wben  I  bappened  by  some  accident  to  see  ber  pub- 
lidy  paraded  tbat  way,  I  sbuddered  ail  tbrougb — ^witb  sbame,  I 
think  ;  and  I  got  to  look  on  ber  fatber  as  a  sort  of  devil,  tbat 
had  been  allowed  to  drive  about  tbat  beautiful  créature  in 
vile  cbains.  Ob  !  I  cannot  tell  you.  Wben  I  bave  beard  bim 
talking  away  in  tbat  infernal,  cold,  précise  way,  about  ber  duties 
to  ber  art — and  insisting  tbat  sbe  sbould  bave  no  sentiments 
or  feelings  of  ber  own,  and  tbat  sbe  sbould  simply  use  eveiy 
émotion  as  a  bit  of  sometbing  to  impose  on  tbe  public — a  bit  of 
ber  trade — an  exposure  of  ber  own  feelings  to  make  people  dap 
ibeir  bands — I  bave  sat  still  and  vrondered  at  myself  tbat  I  did 
not  jump  up  and  catcb  bim  by  tbe  tbroat  and  sbake  tbe  life 
ont  of  lus  misérable  body.'' 

"  You  bave  eut  your  band,  Macleod." 

He  sbook  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  offl 

"  Wby,  Ogilvie,  wben  I  saw  you  on  tbe  bridge  of  tbe  steamw, 
I  nearly  went  mad  witb  deligbt.  I  said  to  myself,  'Hère  is 
some  one  wbo  bas  seen  ber,  and  spoken  to  ber  ;  wbo  will  know 
wben  I  tell  bim.'  And  now  tbat  I  am  telling  you  of  it,  Ogilvie, 
you  will  see — you  will  imderstand— tbat  it  is  not  any  actress  I 
bave  f allen  in  love  witb — ^it  was  not  tbe  fascination  of  an  actress 
at  ail — but  tbe  fascination  of  tbe  woman  berself  ;  tbe  fascination 
of  ber  voice,  and  ber  sweet  ways,  and  tbe  very  way  sbe  walked 
too,  and  tbe  tendemess  of  ber  beart.  Theie  was  a  sort  of  wonder 
about. ber;  wbatever  sbe  did,  or  said,  was  so  beautiful,  and 
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simple,  and  sweet  !  And  day  after  day  I  said  to  myself  that  my 
interest  in  tbis  beautif  ul  woman  was  nothing.  Some  one  told 
me  there  had  been  mmours  :  I  laugbed.  Could  any  one  suppose 
ï  was  going  to  play  '  Fendennis'  oyer  againi  And  tben  as  tbe 
time  came  for  me  to  leave,  I  was  glad  and  I  was  misérable  at  tbe 
same  time.  I  despised  myself  for  being  misérable.  And  tben 
I  said  to  myself,  *  Tbis  stupid  misery  is  only  tbe  fancy  of  a  boy. 
^ait  till  you  get  back  to  Castle  Dare,  and  tbe  rougb  seas,  and 
tiie  bard  work  of  tbe  stalking.  Tbere  is  no  sickness  and  senti- 
ment on  tbe  side  of  Ben-an-Sloicb.'  And  so  I  was  glad  to  come 
to  Castle  Dare;  and  to  see  tbe  old  motber,  and  Janet,  and 
Hamisb  ;  and  tbe  sound  of  tbe  pipes,  Ogilvie,  wben  I  beard 
tbem  away  in  tbe  steamer,  tbat  brougbt  tears  to  my  eyes  ;  and 
ï  said  to  myself,  *  Now  you  are  at  bome  again,  and  tbere  will  be 
no  more  nonsense  of  idle  tbinking.'  And  wbat  bas  it  come  to  ? 
I  would  give  everytbing  I  possess  in  tbe  world  to  see  ber  face 
once  more — ^ay,  to  be  in  tbe  same  town  wbere  sbe  is.  I  read  tbe 
papers,  trying  to  find  out  wbere  sbe  is.  Moming  and  nigbt  it 
is  tbe  same — a  fire,  buming  and  burning — of  impatience,  and 
misery,  and  a  craving  just  to  see  ber  face  and  bear  ber  speak." 

Ogilvie  did  not  know  wbat  to  say.  Tbere  was  sometbing  in 
tbis  passionate  confession — ^in  tbe  cry  wrung  from  a  strong  man 
:— and  in  tbe  rude  éloquence  tbat  bere  and  tbere  burst  from  bim 
—tbat  altogetber  drove  ordinary  words  of  counsel  or  consolation 
ont  of  ihQ  young  man's  nûnd.  . 

"You  bave  been  bard  bit,  Macleod,'*  be  said,  witb  some 
eamestness. 

"  Tbat  is  just  it,"  Madeod  said  almost  bitterly.  "  You  fire 
at  a  bird.  You  tbink  you  bave  missed  bim.  He  sails  away  as 
if  tbere  was  notbing  tbe  matter,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  covey  no 
doubt  tbink  be  is  as  well  as  any  of  tbem.  But  suddenly  yôu 
see  tbere  is  sometbing  wrong.  He  gets  apart  from  tbe  otbers  ; 
be  towers  ;  tben  down  be  comes,  as  dead  as  a  stone.  You  did 
not  guess  anytbing  of  tbis  in  London  $  " 

"  Well/'  said  Ogilvie,  ratber  inclined  to  beat  about  tbe  busb, 
*''  I  tbougbt  you  were  pa3ring  ber  a  good  deal  of  attention.  But 
tben — sbe  is  veiy  popular,  you  know — and  receives  a  good  deal 
of  attention — and^  and^  tbe  fact  is,  sbe  is  an  uncommonly  pretty . 
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girly  and  I  thought  you  were  flirting  a  bit  with  her,  but  nothing 
more  than  that.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  something  more  serions 
than  tbat" 

"  Ay,"  Madeod  said,  "  if  I  niyself  had  only  known  !  If  it  wad 
a  plnnge— «s  people  talk  abont  falling  in  loye^with  a  woman — 
-vfhy  the  next  morning  I  wonld  hâve  shaken  myself  free  of  it,  as 
a  Newfoundland  dog  shakes  himself  free  of  the  water.  But  a 
fever — ^a  madness — that  slowly  gains  on  you — ^and  you  look 
around  and  say  it  is  nothing — ^but  day  af ter  day  it  bums  more 
and  more.  And  it  is  no  longer  something  that  you  can  look  ai 
apart  from  yourself — it  is  your  very  self  ;  and  sometimes,  Ogilvie» 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  ail  true,  or  whether  it  is  mad  I  am 
altogether.     ITewcastle — do  you  know  Newcastiel" 

''I  bave  passed  through  it,  of  course/'  his  companion  saidi 
more  and  more  amazed  at  the  véhémence  of  his  speech. 

^'  It  is  there  she  is  now — I  hâve  seen  it  in  the  papers  ;  and  it 
is  K'ewcastle — ^Newcastle — ^Newcastle — I  am  thinking  of  from 
morning  till  night  ;  and  if  I  could  only  see  one  of  the  streets  of 
it  I  should  be  glad.  They  say  it  is  smoky  and  grimy  ;  I  should 
be  breathing  sunlight  if  I  lived  in  the  most  squaUd  of  ail  its 
houses  !  And  they  say  she  is  going  to  Liverpool,  and  to 
Manchester,  and  to  Leeds  ;  and  it  is  as  if  my  very  lif e  were 
being  drawn  away  from  me.  I  try  to  think  what  people  may  be 
around  her  ;  I  try  to  imagine  what  she  is  doing  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  shut  away  in  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  with  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the 
waves  around  my  ears.  Ogilvie,  it  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  sensés." 

"But  look  hère,  Macleod,"  said  Ogilvie,  pulling  himself 
together  ;  for  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  influence  of  this  véhément 
and  uncontrollable  passion — "  look  hère,  man  :  why  don't  you 
think  of  it  in  cold  bloodl  Do  you  expect  me  to  sympathise 
with  you,  as  a  friend  1  Or  would  you  like  to  know  what 
any  ordinary  man  of  the  world  would  think  of  the  whole 
casel" 

"  Don't  give  me  your  advice,  Ogilvie,"  said  he,  untwining  and 
throwing  away  the  bit  of  casting-line  that  had  eut  into  his 
finger.     "It  is  far  beyond  that.    Let  me  talk  to  you — ^thatr  îa 
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alL  I  shoTild  hâve  gone  mad  in  another  week,  if  I  had  had  no 
one  to  speak  to  ;  and  as  it  is,  what  better  am  I  than  mad  f  It 
is  not  anythÎDg  to  be  analysed  and  cured  :  it  is  my  yery  self; 
and  what  hâve  I  become  1  " 

''But  look  hare,  Macleod — ^I  want  to  ask  you  a  question: 
would  you  marry  her  î  " 

The  common-sense  of  the  younger  man  was  re-asserting  itself . 
This  was  what  any  one — ^looking  at  the  whole  situation  from  the 
Aldershot  point  of  view — would  at  the  outset  demand  1  But  if 
Macleod  had  known  ail  that  was  implied  in  the  question,  it  is 
probable  that  a  friendship  that  had  existed  from  boyhood  would 
then  and  there  hâve  been  severed.  He  took  it  that  Ogilvie  was 
merely  ïeferring  to  the  thousand  and  one  obstacles  that  lay 
between  him  and  that  obvions  and  natural  goaL 

"  Marry  her  1  "  he  exclaîmed.  "  Yes — you  are  right  to  look 
at  it  in  that  way — to  think  of  what  it  will  ail  lead  to.  When 
I  look  forwardy  I  see  nothing  but  a  maze  of  impossibilities  and 
trouble.  One  might  as  well  hâve  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the 
Boman  maidens  in  the  temple  of  Yesta.  She  is  a  white  slave. 
She  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  monstrous  théories  of  that  bloodless  old 
Pagan,  her  father.  And  then  she  is  courted  and  flattered  on 
ail  sides  ;  she  lives  in  a  smoke  of  incense  :  do  you  think,  even 
supposing  that  ail  other  diffîculties  were  removed  —  that  she 
cared  for  no  one  else,  that  she  were  to  care  for  me,  that  the 
influence  of  her  father  was  gone — do  you  think  she  would 
surrender  ail  the  admiration  she  provokes  and  the  excitement  of 
the  life  she  leads,  to  come  and  live  in  a  dungeon  in  the 
Highlands  ?  A  single  day  like  to-day  would  kill  her — she  is  so 
fine,  and  délicate — ^like  a  rose-leaf,  I  hâve  often  thought.  No, 
no,  Ogilvie,  I  hâve  thought  of  it  every  way.  It  is  like  a  riddle 
that  you  twist  and  twist  about,  to  try  and  get  the  answer  ;  and 
I  canget  no  answer  at  ail,  unless  wishing  that  I  had  never  been 
boni.     And,  perhaps  that  would  hâve  been  better." 

"  You  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  it,  Macleod,"  said  Ogilvie. 
''For  one  thing,  'look  at  the  commonnsense  of  the  matter. 
Suppose  that  she  is  very  ambitions  to  succeed  in  her  profession, 
that  is  ail  very  well  ;  but  mind  you,  it  is  a  very  hard  life.  And 
if  you  put  before  her  the  chance  of  being  styled  Lady  Macleod 
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— wellf  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  should  say  that  would  coont  for 
sometliiiig.     I  haven't  known  many  actresses  myself " 

**  That  is  idle  talk,''  Macleod  said  ;  and  then  he  added  proudly, 
"  You  do  not  know  this  woman  as  I  know  her." 

He  put  aside  his  pipe  ;  but  in  truth  he  bad  never  lit  it. 

"  Corne,"  said  he,  with  a  tired  look,  "  I  bave  bored  you  enougL 
Ton  won't  mind,  Ogilvie  î  The  whole  of  the  day  I  was  saying 
to  myself  that  I  would  keep  ail  this  thing  to  myself,  if  my  heart 
bnist  over  it  ;  but  you  see  I  could  not  do  it  ;  and  I  bave  made 
you  the  victim  af  ter  ail.  And  we  will  go  into  the  drawing-room 
now;  and  we  will  bave  a  song.  And  that  was  a  verygood  song 
you  sang  one  night  in  London,  OgQvie — it  was  about  '  Death's 
black  wine  * — and  do  you  think  you  could  sing  us  that  song  to- 
nightl" 

Ogîlvie  looked  at  him. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  way  you  are  talking, 
Macleod,"  said  he. 

**  Oh,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh  that  did  not  sound  quite  natural, 
"  bave  you  forgotten  it  ?  "Well,  then,  Janet  will  sing  us  another 
song — that  is,  *  Farewell,  Manchester.*  And  we  will  go  to  bed 
soon  to-night  ;  for  I  hâve  not  been  having  much  sleep  lately. 
But  it  is  a  good  song— it  is  a  song  you  do  not  easily  forget — that 
about  *  Death's  black  wine.'  " 


CHAPTER  XVL 

REBELLION. 

And  where  was^she  now — ^that  strange  créature  who  had  bewil- 
derod  and  blinded  his  eyes  and  so  sorely  stricken  his  heart  ?  It 
was  perhaps  not  the  least  part  of  his  trouble  that  ail  his  passion- 
ate  yeaming  to  see  her,  and  ail  his  thinking  about  her,  and  the 
scènes  in  which  he  had  met  her,  seemed  unable  to  conjure  up 
•ay  satisfàctory  vision  of  her.    The  longing  of  his  heart  went 
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out  from  him  to  meet — a  phantom.  She  appéared  before  him 
in  a  hundred  shapes,  now  one,  now  the  other  ;  but  ail  possessed 
with  a  terrible  fascination  from  which  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to 
try  to  flee. 

Which  "was  she,  then — ^tho  pale  and  sensitive  and  thoughtful- 
eyed  girl  who  listened  with  such  intense  interest  to  the  gloomy 
taies  of  the  northem  seas  ;  who  was  so  fine,  and  perfect,  and 
délicate  ;  who  walked  so  gracefully  and  smiled  so  sweetly  ;  the 
timid  and  gentle  companion  and  f riend  î 

Or  the  wild  coquette,  with  her  arch,  shy  ways,  and  her  serions 
laughing,  and  her  befooling  of  the  poor  stupid  lover  î  He  could 
hear  her  laugh  now;  he  could  see  her  feed  her  canary  from  her 
own  lips  ;  where  was  the  old  mother  whoin  that  inadcap  girl 
teased,  and  petted,  and  delighted  1 

Or  was  not  this  she — ^this  calm  and  graciouô  woman  who 
received  as  of  right  the  multitude  of  attentions  that  aU  men — 
and  women,  too — ^were  glad  to  pay  herî  The  air  fine  about  her  ; 
the  south  winds  fanning  her  cheek  ;  the  day  long,  and  balmy, 
and  clear.  The  white-sailed  boats  glide  slowly  through  the 
water  ;  there  is  a  sound  of  music,  and  of  gentle  talk  ;  a  butterfiy 
comes  fluttering  over  the  blue  summer  seas.  And  then  there  is 
a  murmuring  refrain  in  the  lapping  of  the  waves — Rose-Ieaf, 
Mose-leaf,  whatfaint  wiiid  will  carry  you  away  to  the  south  ? 

Or  this  audacious  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  the  flashing 
black  eyes,  and  a  saucy  smile  on  her  lips  î  She  knows  that 
every  one  regards  her;  but  what  of  thati  Away  she  goes 
through  the  brilliant  throng  with  the  young  Highland  officer, 
with  glowing  light  and  gay  costumes  and  joyous  music  ail  around 
her.  What  do  you  think  of  her,  you  poor  clown,  standing  there 
aU  alone  and  melancholy,  with  your  cap  and  bells  ?  Has  she 
pierced  your  heart,  too,  with  a  flash  of  the  saucy  black  eyes  1 

But  there  is  still  another  vision;  and  perhaps  this  solitary 
dreamer,  who  has  no  eyes  for  the  great  slopes  of  Ben-an-Sloich 
that  stretch  into  the  clouds,  and  no  ears  for  the  soft  calling  of 
sea-birds  as  they  wheel  over  his  head,  tries  hardest  to  fix  this  one 
in  his  memory.  Hère  she  is  the  neat  and  watchful  house- 
mistress,  with  ail  things  bright  and  shining  around  her  ;  and  she 
appears,  too,  as  the-  meek  daughter  and  the  kind  and  caressing 
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sîster.  Is  it  not  hard  that  she  should  be  torn  from  this  quiet 
little  baven  of  domestic  duties  and  family  affection,  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  the  chains  of  art  and  flung  into  the  arena  to 
amuse  that  great  ghoul-f aced  thing,  the  public  ?  The  white  slave 
does  not  complain.  While  as  yet  she  may,  she  présides  over  the 
cheerful  table  ;  and  the  beautiful  small  hands  are  helpf ul  ;  and 
that  light  moming  costume  is  a  wonder  of  simplicity  and  grâce. 
And  then  the  garden — and  the  soft  summer  air,  and  the  pretty 
ways  of  the  two  sisters  :  why  should  not  this  simple,  homely, 
beautiful  life  last  for  ever,  if  only  the  summer  and  the  roses 
would  last  for  ever  1 

But  suppose  now  that  we  tum  aside  from'these  fancif ul  picturés 
of  Macleod's,  and  take  a  more  commonplace  one  of  which  he 
could  hâve  no  notion  whatever  ?  It  is  night — a  wet  and  disinal 
night — and  a  four-wheeled  cab  is  jolted  along  through  the  dark 
and  almost  deserted  thoroughfares  of  Manchester.  Miss  Grertrudë 
White  is  in  the  cab,  and  the  truth  is  that  she  is  in  a  thorough 
bad  temper.  Whether  it  was  the  imseemly  scuffle  that  took 
place  in  the  gaUery  during  the  performance;  or  whether  it  is 
that  the  streets  of  Manchester  in  the  midst  of  rain,  ànd  after 
midnight,  are  not  inspiriting  ;  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  she 
has  got  a  headache,  it  is  certain  that  Miss  White  is  in  an.  ill 
humour,  and  that  she  has  not  spoken  a  word  to  her  maid,  her 
only  companion,  since  together  they  left  the  théâtre.  At  length 
the  cab  stops  opposite  an  hôtel,  which  is  apparently  closed  fdr 
the  night.  They  get  out  ;  cross  the  muddy  pavements  underthe 
glare  of  a  gas-lamp  ;  after  some  delay  get  into  the  hôtel  ;  pass 
through  a  dimly-lit  and  empty  corridor  ;  and  then  Miss  White 
bids  her  maid  good  night  and  opens  the  door  of  a  smaU 
parleur. 

Hère  there  is  a  more  cheerful  scène.  There  is  a  fire  in  the 
room  ;  and  there  is  supper  laid  on  the  table;  while  Mr.  White, 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  his  back  tumed  to  the  lamp,  is 
-seated  in  an  easy-chair  and  holding  up  a  book  to  the  light  so 
that  the  pages  almost  touch  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  Miss 
White  sits  down  on  the  sofa  on  the  dark  side  of  the  xoom.  She 
has  made  no  response  to  h  is  grteting  of  **  Well,  G^rty  î  " 

At  length  Mr.  Whito  becomes  aware  that  his  daughter   k 
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fiitting  there  wiih  her  things  on,  and  he  tnms  from  liis  book  to 
her. 

"  Well,  Qerty,"  he  repeats,  "  aren't  you  going  to  hâve  some 
flupper  1  " 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  says. 

"  Corne,  corne,"  he  remonstrates,  "  that  wont  do.  You  muât 
haye  some  supper.    Shall  Jane  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  one  up  below  ;  besides,  I  don't 
want  it ,"  says  Miss  "White,  lather  weaiily. 

«  What  is  the  matter  r  ' 

''  Kothing,"  she  answers,  and  then  she  looks  at  the  mantel- 
pièce.    "  No  lelter  from  Cairy  %  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  make  her  an  actress,  papa,"  observes 
Miss  White,  with  no  relevance^  but  with  considérable  sharpness 
in  her  tone. 

In  fact  thip  remark  was  so  unexpected  and  uncalled-f  or  that 
Mr.  White  suddenly  put  his  book  down  on  his  knee,  and  tumed 
his  gold  spectacles  f ail  on  his  daughter's  face. 

"Iwill  beg  you  to  remember,  Grerty,"  he  remarked,  with 
some  dignity,  **  that  I  did  not  make  you  an  actress,  if  that  is 
what  you  imply.  If  it  had  not  been  entirely  your  wish,  I  should 
never  hâve  encouraged  you;  and  I  think  it  shows  great  in- 
gratitude, not  only  to  me  but  to  the  public  also,  that  when  you 
hâve  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  such  as  any  woman  in  the 
oountry  might  envy,  you  treat  your  good  fortune  with  mdifference 
and  show  nothing  but  discontent.  I  cannot  tell  what  bas  come 
over  you  of  late.  You  ought  certaînly  to  be  the  last  to  say  any- 
thing  against  a  profession  that  has  gained  for  you  such  a  large 
share  of  public  faveur " 

"  PubUc  favour  !  "  she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Who  is 
ihe  f avourite  of  the  public  in  this  very  town  ?  Why,  the  girl 
who  plays  in  that  farce — ^who  smokes  a  cigarette,  and  walks 
round  the  stage  like  a  man,  and  dances  a  breakdown.  Why 
wasn't  I  taught  to  dance  breakdowns  1  " 

Her  &tther  was  vexed  ;  for  this  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
dropped  small  rebellions  hints.  And  if  this  feding  grew,  she 
might  come  to  question  his  most  cherished  théories  ! 
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^'I  shoTild  tiiink  yoa  weie  jealous  of  that  girl,''  said  he 
peiolantly,  "if  it  were  not  too  ridiculous,  You  onght  to 
remem'ber  that  she  is  an  established  favourite  heie.  She  has 
amnsed  thèse  people  year  after  year  ;  they  look  on  her  as  an  old 
ûiend  ;  they  aie  gratefol  to  her.  The  means  she  uses  to  make 
people  laugh  may  not  meet  with  yotu  approval  ;  but  she  knows 
her  own  business,  doubtless  ;  and  she  succeeds  in  her  own  way.** 

"Ah  well,"  said  Miss  White,  as  she  put  aside  her  bonnet,  " I 
hope  you  won't  bring  up  Carry  to  this  sort  of  life." 

"To  what  sort  of  lifel"  her  father  exclaimed  angrily. 
"  Hayen't  you  everything  that  can  make  life  pleasant.  I  don't 
know  what  more  you  want.  You  hâve  not  a  single  care.  You 
are  petted  and  caressed  wherever  you  go.  And  you  ought  to  haTB 
the  delight  of  knowing  that  the  further  you  advance  in  your 
art  the  further  rewards  are  in  store  for  you.  The  way  is  cleat 
before  you.  You  hâve  youth  and  strength  ;  and  the  public  is 
only  too  anxious  to  applaud  whatever  you  undertake.  And  yet 
you  complain  of  your  manner  of  life  !  " 

"  It  isn't  the  life  of  a  human  being  at  ail  !  "  she  said,  boldly 
— but  perhaps  it  was  only  her  headache,  or  her  weaiiness,  or  her 
ill  humour  that  drove  her  to  this  rébellion — "  it  is  the  cutting 
one's  self  off  from  everything  that  makes  life  worth  baving.  It 
is  a  continuai  dégradation — the  exhibition  of  f  eelings  that  ought 
to  be  a  woman's  most  sacied  and  secret  possession.  And  whai 
wiU  the  end  of  it  be  )  Already  I  begin  to  think  I  don't  know 
what  I  am.  I  hâve  to  sympathise  with  so  many  characters — ^I 
hâve  to  be  so  many  différent  people — ^that  I  don't  quite  know 
what  my  own  characfcer  is,  or  if  I  hâve  any  at  ail " 

Her  father  was  starîng  at  her  in  amazement.  What  had  led 
her  into  thèse  f antastic  notions  )  While  she  was  professing  that 
her  ambition  to  beoome  a  great  and  f  amous  actress  was  the  one 
ruling  thought  and  object  of  her  life,  was  she  really  envying  the 
poor  domestic  drudge  whom  she  saw  coming  to  the  théâtre  to 
enjoy  herself  with  her  fool  of  a  husband,  having  withdrawn  for 
an  hour  or  two  from  her  housekeeping-books  and  her  squaUing 
childrenl  At  ail  events,  Miss  White  left  him  in  no  doubt  as 
to  her  sentiments  at  that  précise  moment.  She  talked  rapidly, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  bitter  feeling;  but  it  was  quite  obvions, 
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from  ihe  cleamess  of  her  line  of  contention/ that  she  had  been 
tl^inking  oyer  tlie  matter.  And  while  it  was  ail  a  prayer  that 
her  sister  Carry  might  be  left  to  lîve  a  natural  lif e,  and  that  she 
should  not  be  compelled  to  exhibit,  for  gain  or  applause, 
émotions  which  a  woman  wonld  naturally  lock  up  in  her  own 
heart,  it  was  also  a  bitter  protest  against  her  own  lot.  What 
was  she  to  become,  she  asked?  A  dram-drinker  of  fictitious 
sentiment  ?  A  Ten-Minutes'  Emotionalist  ?  It  was  this  last 
phrase  that  flashed  in  a  new  light  on  her  father's  bewildered 
mind.  He  remembered  it  instantly.  So  that  was  the  source  of 
inspiration  1 

"Oh,  I  see  now,"  he  said  with  angry  scorn.  "You  hare 
leamed  your  lesson  well.  A  ' Ten-Minutes'  Emotionalist:'  I 
remember.  I  was  wondering  who  had  put  such  stuff  into  your 
head." 

She  coloured  deeply,  but  said  nothing. 

"  And  so  70U  are  taking  your  notion  as  to  what  sort  of  life 
you  would  lead,  from  a  Highland  savage — a  boor,  whose  only 
occupations  are  eatiug  and  drinking  and  killing  wild  animais. 
A  fine  guide,  truly  !  He  has  had  so  much  expérience  of  sesthetic 
matters  !  Or  is  it  metapheesics  is  his  hobby  î  And  what,  pray, 
is  his  notion  as  to  what  life  should  be  ?  That  the  noblest  object 
of  man's  ambition  should  be  to  kill  a  stag  ?  It  was  a  mistake 
for  Dante  to  let  his  work  eat  into  his  heart;  he  should  havé 
devoted  himself  to  shooting  rabbits.  And  Raphaël — don*t  you 
think  he  would  hâve  improved  his  digestion  by  giving  up 
pandering  to  the  public  taste  for  pretty  things,  and  taking  to 
hunting  wild  boarsî  That  is  the  theory,  isn't  it?  Is  that  the 
metapheesics  you  hâve  leamed  ?  *' 

"  You  may  talk  about  it,"  she  said  rather  humbly — for  she 
knew  very  well  she  could  not  stand  against  her  father  in  argu- 
ment, especially  on  a  subject  that  he  rather  prided  himself  on 
having  mastered,  "but  you  are  not  a  woman,  and  you  don't 
know  what  a  woman  feels  about  such  things." 

"  And  since  when  hâve  you  made  the  discovery  ?  What  has 
happened  to  convince  you  so  suddenly  that  your  professional  life- 
is  a  dégradation  î  "        . 

"  Oh,"  she  said  carekssly,  "  I  was  scarcdy  thinking  of  myself. 
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Of  course  I  know  what  lies  before  me.    It  was  about  Carry  I 
spoke  to  you. 

*'  Carry  sliall  décide  for  berself,  as  you  did  ;  and  when  she  bas 
done  80, 1  hope  sbe  won't  corné  and  blâmé  me  tbe  first  time  sbe 
gets  some  ridiculous  idea  into  her  head." 

''  Now,  papa,  tbat  isn't  fair/'  tbe  eldest  sister  said,  in  a  gentler 
voice.  "  You  know  I  never  blamed  you.  I  only  sbowed  you 
tbat  even  a  popular  actress  sometimes  remembers  tbat  sbe  is  a 
woman.  And  if  sbe  is  a  woman  you  must  let  ber  bave  a  grumble 
occasionally." 

Tbis  conciliatory  tone  smootbed  tbe  matter  down  at  once; 
and  Mr.  Wbite  tumed  to  bis  book  witb  anotber  recommendation 
jbo  bis  daugbter  to  take  some  supper  and  get  to  bed. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  sbe  said  ratber  wearily,  as  sbe  rose,  "  Good* 
îûgbt,  papa Wbat  is  tbatî  " 

Sbe  was  looking  at  a  parcel  tbat  lay  on  a  cbair. 
^   'Mt  came  for  you,  to-nigbt.     Tbere  was  seven-and-sixpence  to 
pay  for  extra  carriage — it  seems  to  bave  been  forwarded  from 
place  to  place." 

''  As  if  I  bad  not  enougb  luggage  to  carry  about  witb  me/ 
sbe  said. 

But  sbe  proceeded  to  open  tbe  parcel  ail  tbe  same,  wbicb 
seémed  to  be  very  carefully  swatbed  in  repeated  covers  of  canvas. 
And  presently  sbe  uttered  a  sligbt  exclamation.  Sbe  took  up 
one  dark  object  after  anotber — ^passing  ber  band  over  tbem,  and 
back  again,  and  iinally  pressing  tbem  to  ber  cbeek. 

"  Just  look  at  tbese,  papa — did  you  ever  in  ail  yoiw  life  see 
anytbing  so  beautiful  ]  ** 

Sbe  came  to  a  letter,  too  ;  wbicb  sbe  bastily  tore  open  and 
read.  It.was  a  brief  note,  in  terms  of  great  respect,  written  by 
Sir  Keitb  Macleod,  and  begging  Miss  Wbite's  acceptance  of  a 
small  parcel  of  otter  skins,  wbicb  be  boped  migbt  be  made  into 
some  article  of  attire.  Moreover,  be  bad  asked  bis  cousin's 
advice  on  tbe  matter  ;  and  sbe  tbougbt  tbere  were  enougb  ;  but 
if  Miss  Wbite,  on  furtber  inquiry,  found  sbe  would  ratber  bave 
one  or  two  more,  be  bad  no  doubt  tbat  witbin  tbe  uext  fortnigbt 
or  so  be  could  obtain  tbese  also.  It  was  a  very  respectful  note. 
-  But  tbere  was- no  sbyness  or.  timidity  about  tbe  manner  of 
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His8  White  wlien  she  spiead  those  skins  out  along  the  sofa,  and 
again  and  again  took  them  up  to  praise  their  extraordinaxy 
glossiness  and  sof  tneas. 

''  Papa/'  she  ezclaimed,  '^  it  is  a  présent  fit  for  a  prince  to 
makel'' 

''  I  daresay  you  will  find  them  nsefal." 

<<And  whatever  is  made  of  them/'  said  she  with  décision, 
^'that  ï  shall  keep  for  myself — ^it  won't  be  one  of  my  stage 
properties." 

Her  spirits  rose  wonderfully.  She  kept  on  chatting  to  her 
&ther  about  those  lovely  skins,  and  the  jacket  she  would  hâve 
of  them.  She  asked  why  he  was  so  dull  that  evening.  She 
protested  that  she  would  not  take  any  supper  unless  he  had 
some  too;  whereupon  he  had  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  claret, 
which  at  ail  events  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his  book.  And 
then,  when  she  had  finished  h^  supper,  she  suddenly  said—* 

**  Now,  papa  dear,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  great  secret.  I 
am  going  to  change  the  song  in  the  second  act." 

«  Nonsense  !  '*  said  he  ;  but  he  was  rather  glad  to  see  her 
corne  back  to  the  interest  of  her  work. 

"I  am,"  she  said  seriously.     "  Would  you  like  to  hear  iti  " 

"  You  will  wake  the  house  up." 

''And  if  the  public  expect  an  actress  to  please  them,"  she 
said  saucily,  "  they  must  take  the  conséquences  of  her  practising." 

She  went  to  the  piano  and  opened  it.  There  was  a  Une 
courage  in  her  manner  as  she  struck  the  chords  and  sang  the 
opening  Unes  of  the  gay  song — 

*<  <  Three  score  o'  nobles  rode  up  the  E'ngs  ha'  ; 
But  bonnie  Qlenogie's  the  flower  of  them  a'  ! 
Wi'  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  bonnie  black  e'e  ;  '— 

but  hère  her  voice  dropped,  and  it  was  almost  in  a  whisper  that 
she  let  the  maiden  of  the  song  utter  the  secret  wish  of  her 
heart — 

"  *  Glenogie,  dear  mitheff  Gleiiogiefjr  me,"' 

''Of  course,"  she  said,  tuming  round  to  her  father,  and 
speaking  in  a  business-like  way,  though  there  was  a  spice  of 
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pioud  miscbief  in  her  eyes,  '^there  is  a  stambUng-block,  or 
wliere  would  the  story  be  )    Glenogie  is  poor  ;  the  mothei  will 
not  let  her  hâve  anything  to  do  with  him  ;  the  girl  takes  to  her 
bed  with  the  definite  intention  of  dying." 
She  tumed  to  the  piano  again — 

«  <  There  is,  Qlenogîe,  a  letter  for  thee — 
0  hère  is,  Qlenogie,  a  letter  for  thee  ! 
The  first  line  he  looked  at,  a  light  laugh  laughed  he  ; 
But  ère  he  read  through  it,  tears  blmded  his  e'e/ 

"  How  do  you  like  the  air,  papa  î  " 

Mr.  White  did  not  seem  over  well  pleased.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  his  daughter  was  a  very  clever  young  wornan,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  insane  idea  might  hâve  got  into  her  head  of 
throwing  an  aUegory  at  him. 

"  The  air,"  said  he  coldly,  "  is  well  enongh.  But  I  hope  you 
don't  expect  an  English  audience  to  understand  that  doggerel 
Scotch." 

"Glenogie  understood  it  anyway,"  said  she  blithely,  "and 
naturally  he  rode  off  at  once  to  see  his  dying  sweetheart. 

"  *  Pale  and  wan  was  she  when  QleDOgie  gaed  ben. 
But  rosy-red  grew  she  when  Glenogie  sat  down. 
She  tumed  away  her  head,  but  the  smile  was  m  her  e'e, 
'  0  binnafeared,  mither.  Fil  maybe  no  dee,*  ^ 

She  shut  the  piano. 

"Isn't  it  chsurmingly  simple  and  tender,  papa?"  she  said, 
with  the  same  mischief  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  it  is  foolish  of  you  to  think  of  exchanging  that  pièce 
of  doggerel " 

"  For  what  )  "  said  she,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room— 
"forthisî" 

And  therewith  she  sang  some  lines  —  giving  an  admirable 
burlesque  imitation  of  herself,  and  her  own  gestures^  and  her 
own  singing  in  the  part  she  was  then  perf orming.  It  certainly 
was  cruel  to  treat  poor  Mrs.  Ross's  home-made  lyric  so;  but 
Misa  White  was  burlesquing  herself  as  well  as  the  song  she  had 
to  BÛDg.    Ând  as  her  father  did  not  know  to  what  leDgths  ihia 
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incqnoolastîc  fit  might  lead  her^  lie  abruptly  bade  lier  good-night 
and  went  to  bed^  no  dôubt  boping  that  next  moming  would 
find  the  démon  exorcised  from  his  daughter. 

As  for  her,  slie  had  one  more  loving  look  over  the  skins,  and 
then  slie  carefully  read  through  the  note  that  accompanied  them. 
There  was  a  smile  on  her  face,  perhaps  of  pleasure,  perhaps  of 
amusement,  at  the  sîmplîcity  of  the  lines.  However,  she  tumed 
aside,  and  got  hold  of  a  small  writing  desk  whîch  she  placed  on 
the  table. 


«  ( 


0  hère  is,  Glenogie,  a  letter  for  thee  !  '  " 


she  hommed  to  herself,  with  rather  a  proud  look  on  her  face,  as 
she  seated  herself  and  opened  the  desk. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"phiuabhata!" 

YouNa  Ogilyîe  had  obtained  some  brief  extensioh  of  his  leave, 
but  even  that  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  Macleod  saw  with  a 
secret  dread  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  fast  approaching. 
And  yet  he  had  not  victimlBed  the  young  man.  After  that  first 
burst  of  confidence  he  had  been  sparing  in  his  références  to  the 
trouble  that  had  beset  him.  Of  what  avail,  besides,  could  Mr. 
Ggilyie's  counsels  be  ?  Once  or  twice  he  had  ventured  to  ap- 
proach  the  subject  with  some  commonplace  assurances  that  there 
were  always  difficulties  in  the  way  of  two  people  getting  married, 
and  that  they  had  to  be  overcome  with  patience  and  courage. 
The  difficulties  that  Macleod  knew  of  as  between  himself  and 
that  impossible  goal  were  deeper  than  any  mère  obtaining  of  the 
consent  of  friends  or  the  arrangement  of  a  way  of  living. 
Erom  the  moment  that  the  terrible  truth  was  forced  on  him,  he 
had  never  regarded  his  case  but  as  quite  hopeless  ;  and  yet  that 
in  no  way  moderated  his  consuming  désire  to  £ee  her^to  héax 
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lier  speak — even  to  hâve  coriespuudciice  with  her.     It  was  some- 
tViing  that  he  could  send  her  a  parcel  of  otter  skins. 

But  ail  the  same  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  in  some  measore  a  frîend  of 
hers.  He  knew  her — he  had  spoken  te  her — no  doubt  when  he 
retomed  to  the  south,  he  wonld  see  her  one  day  or  another,  and 
he  would  STirely  speak  of  the  visît  he  had  paid  to  Castle  Daie. 
Macleod  set  about  making  that  visît  as  pleasant  as  might  be  ;  and 
the  weather  aided  him.  The  fair  heavens  shone  over  the  Tfîndy 
blue  seas  ;  and  the  green  island  of  Ulva  lay  basking  in  the 
sunlight  ;  and  as  the  old  Umpire,  with  her  heavy  bows  parting 
the  rushing  waves,  carried  them  out  to  the  west,  they  could  see 
the  black  skarts  standing  on  the  rocks  of  Gometra,  and  douds  of 
pufi&ns  wheeling  round  the  dark  and  lonely  piUars  of  Staffîi; 
while  away  in  the  north,  as  they  got  clear  of  Treshnish  Pointy 
the  mountains  of  Ehum  and  of  Skye  appeared  a  pale  and  spectral 
blue,  like  ghostly  shadows  at  the  horizon.  And  there  was  no 
end  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  that  occupied  day  after  day.  On 
their  very  first  expédition  up  the  lonely  cornes  of  Ben-an-Sloich 
young  Ogilvie  brought  down  a  royal  hart — ^though  his  hand 
trembled  for  ten  minutes  after  he  pulled  the  trigger.  They  shot 
wild  duck  in  Loch  Scridain  ;  and  seals  in  Loch-na-Keal  ;  and 
rock-pigeons  along  the  face  of  the  honey-combed  cliffs  of  Gribun. 
And  what  was  this  new  f  orm  of  sport  î  They  were  one  day  being 
pulled  in  the  gig  up  a  shallow  loch  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  brood 
or  two  of  young  mergansers,  when  Macleod,  who  was  seated  up 
at  the  bow,  suddenly  called  to  the  men  to  stop.  He  beckoned 
to  Ogilvie,  who  went  forward  and  saw,  quietly  moving  over  the 
seaweed,  a  hideously  ugly  fish  with  the  flat  head  and  sinister  eyes 
of  a  snake.  Macleod  picked  up  the  boat-hook,  steadied  himself 
in  the  boat,  and  then  drove  the  iron  spike  down. 

"  I  hâve  "him,"  he  said.  "  That  is  the  snake  of  the  sea — ^I 
hâte  him  as  I  hâte  a  serpent." 

He  hoisted  out  of  the  water  the  dead  dog-fish,  which  was  about 
four  feet  long,  and  then  shook  it  back. 

"Hère,  Ogilvie,"  said  he,  *  take  the  boot-hook.  There  are 
plenty  about  hère.  Make  yourself  St.  Patrick  exterminating 
snakes." 

Ogilvie  tried  the  dog-fish  spearing  with  more  or  less  snccess  ; 
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but  it  was  the  means  of  procuiing  for  him  a  bitter  disappointment. 
As  they  went  qtdetly  over  the  seaweed — the  keel  of  the  boat 
hissing  through  it  and  occasionally  grating  on  the  sand — ^they 
peiceîved  that  the  water  was  getting  a  bit  deeper,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  strike  the  boat-hook  straight.  At  thîs  moment 
Ogilvie,  happening  to  cast  a  glance  along  the  rocks  close  by  them, 
started  and  seized  Macleod's  arm.  What  the  frightened  eyes  of 
the  younger  man  seemed  to  see  was  a  great  white  and  grey  object 
lying  on  the  rocks  and  staring  at  him  with  huge  black  eyes.  At 
first  it  almost  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  man,  with  a  grizzled  and 
hairy  face  ;  then  he  tried  to  think  of  some  white  beast  with  big 
black  eyes  ;  then  he  knew.  For  the  next  second  there  was  an 
Tinwieldy  roU  down  the  rocks,  and  then  a  splash  in  the  water  ; 
and  the  huge  grey  seal  had  disappeared.  And  there  he  stood 
helpless,  with  the  boat-hook  in  his  hand. 

"  It  is  my  usual  luck,"  said  he  in  despair.    "  If  I  had  had  my 
rifle  in  my  hand,  we  should  never  hâve  got  within  a  handred 
yards  of  the  beast.     But  I  got  an  awf ul  fright.     I  never  bef ore 
saw  a  live  seal  just  in  front  of  one's  nose  like  that.'' 
"  You  would  hâve  missed  him,"  said  Macleod,  cooUy. 
"  At  a  dozen  yards  î  " 

"  Yes.    When  you  come  on  one  so  near  as  that  you  are  too 

startled  to  take  aim,    You  would  bave  blazed  away  and  missed." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Ogilvie,  with  some  modest  persistence. 

"  When  I  shot  that  stag  I  was  steady  enough,  though  I  f elt  my 

heart  thumping  away  like  fun." 

**  There  you  had  plenty  of  time  to  take  your  aim — and  a  rock 
to  rest  your  rifle  on,"  And  then  he  added,  "  You  would  hâve 
broken  Hamish's  heart,  Ogilvie,  if  you  had  missed  that  stag.  He 
was  quite  determined  you  should  bave  one  on  your  first  day  out; 
and  I  never  saw  him  take  such  elaborate  précautions  before. 
There  isn't  one  of  the  younger  men  can  match  Hamish,  though 
he  was  bred  a  sailor." 

"  "Well,"  Mr.  Ogilvie  admîtted,  "  I  began  to  think  we  were 
having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing  ;  especially  when  it 
seemed  as  though  the  wind  were  blowing  half-a-dozen  ways  in 
the  one  valley." 

"  Why,  man,"  Macleod  said,  "  Hamish  knows  every  one  of 
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those  eddies  just  as  if  they  were  ail  down  on  a  chart.  And  he 
is  very  determined,  too,  you  shall  hâve  another  stag  before  you 
go,  Ogilvie  ;  for  it  is  not  much  amusement  we  hâve  been  giving 
you  since  you  came  to  us." 

"That  is  why  I  feel  so  particularly  joUy  at  the  notion  of 
having  to  go  back,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  very  much  the  air  of 
a  schoolboy  at  the  end  of  his  holiday.  "  The  day  after  to-morrow 
too." 

*  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  try  to  get  a  stag  for  you  ;  and  the 
day  after  you  can  spend  what  time  you  can  at  the  pools  in  Glen 
Muick." 

Thèse  two  last  days  were  right  royal  days  for  the  guest  at 
Castle  Dare.  On  the  deer-stalking  expédition  Macleod  simply 
lefused  to  take  his  rifle  with  him  ;  and  spent  ail  his  time  in 
whispered  consultations  with  Hamish,  and  with  eager  watching  of 
every  bird  whose  solitary  flight  along  the  mountain-side  might 
startle  the  wary  hinds.  After  a  long  day  of  patient  and  stealthy 
creeping,  and  walking  through  bogs  and  streams,  and  slow  toil- 
ing  up  rocky  rfopes,  the  party  retumed  home  in  the  evening  ;  and 
when  it  was  found  that  a  splendid  stag  — with  brow,  bay,  and 
tray,  and  crockets  complète — was  strapped  on  to  the  pony  ;  and 
when  the  word  was  passed  that  Sandy  the  red-haired  and  Coll 
Black  were  to  take  the  pony  to  a  certain  well-known  caimwhere 
another  monarch  of  the  hills  lay  slain,  there  was  a  great  rejoicing 
through  Castle  Dare,  and  Lady  Macleod  herself  must  needs  come 
ont  to  shake  hands  with  her  guest  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
good  fortune. 

"  It  islittle  we  hâve  been  able  to  doto  entertain  you,''  said 
the  old  silver-haired  lady,  "  but  I  am  glad  you  hâve  got  a  stag  or 
two." 

"I  knew  what  Highland  hospitality  was  before  I  came  to 
Castle  Dare,"  said  the  boy,  modestly;  "but  you  hâve  been 
kinder  to  me  even  than  anything  I  knew  before." 

"  And  you  wîU  leave  the  heads  with  Hamish,"  said  she,  "  and 
we  will  send  them  to  Glasgow  to  be  mountéd  for  you,  and  then 
we  will  send  them  south  to  you." 

"  Indeed  no,"  said  he  (though  he  was  thinking  to  himseKthat 
Jt  was  no  wonder  the  Macleods  of  Dare  were  poor),  **  I  will  not 

L  2 
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.  put  you  to  any  such  trouble.    I  will  make  my  own  arrangements 
with  Hamish." 

**  Then  you  will  tell  him  not  to  forget  Aldershot." 

"  I  think,  Lady  Macleod,"  said  the  young  lieutenant,  "  that 
my  mess-companions  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  bave  left  Dare, 
I  should  tbink  they  ought  to  bave  drunk  your  bealtb  many 
times  ère  now." 

IText  day,  moreover,  be  was  equally  successful  by  tbe  side  of 
tbe  deep  brown  pools  in  Glen  Muick.  He  was  a  pretty  fair 
fisberman,  tbougb  be  had  bad  but  smaU.  expérience  witb  sucb  a 
migbty  engine  of  a  rod  as  Hamisb  put  into  bis  bands.  Wben, 
bowever,  be  showed  Hamisb  tbe  fine  assortment  of  salmon-flies 
be  bad  brougbt  witb  bim,  tbe  old  man  only  sbook  bis  bead. 
Tbereafter,  wbenever  Hamisb  went  witb  bim,  notbing  was  said 
about  Aies  until  tbey  neared  tbe  side  of  tbe  brawling  stream 
tbat  came  pouring  down  between  tbe  grey  rocks  and  the  patches 
of  moist  brown  moor.  Hamisb  would  sit  down  on  a  stone,  and 
take  out  a  tin  box  and  open  it.  Then  be  would  take  a  quick 
look  round — at  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  clouds,  tbe  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  so  fortb;  and  then,  witb  a  nimbleness  that  any  one 
looking  at  bis  rough  bands  and  broad  thumbs  would  bave  con- 
sidered  impossible,  would  busk  up  a  weapon  of  capture  tbat  soon 
showed  itself  to  be  deadly  enough.  And  on  this  last  day  of 
Ogilvie's  stay  at  Castle  Dare  he  was  unusually  lucky — though 
of  course  there  were  one  or  f  wo  heartrending  mishaps.  As  they 
walked  home  in  the  evening — ^the  lowering  day  bad  cleared  away 
into  a  warm  sunset,  and  they  could  see  Colonsay,  and  Lunga, 
and  the  Dutchman  lying  dark  and  purple  on  a  golden  sea — 
Ogilvie's  said  : 

"  Look  hère,  Macleod — ^if  you  would  like  me  to  take  one  of 
thèse  salmon  for  Miss  White,  I  could  take  it  as  part  of  my 
lugg£^e,  and  bave  it  delivered  at  once/' 

"  That  would  be  no  use,"  said  he,  rather  gloomily.  "  She  is 
not  in  London.  She  is  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester  by  this  time. 
I  bave  already  sent  her  a  présent." 

Ogilvie  did  not  think  fit  to  ask  wbat  ;  though  be  bad  guessed. 

"It  was  a  parcel  of  otter  skins,*' Macleod  said.  "You  see 
you  might  présent  that  to  any  lady — ^it  is  merely  a  curiosity  of 
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the  district — ^it  is  no  more  than  if  an  acquaintance  were  to  give 
me  a  chip  of  quartz  lie  had  brought  from  tlie  Eocky  Monntains 
"with  a  few  grains  of  copper  or  silver  in  it." 

"  Tt  is  a  présent  any  lady  wonld  be  glad  to  hâve,*'  observed 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  a  smile.     ^'  Has  she  got  them  yet  î  " 

"  I  do  not  know,*'  Macleod  answered.  "  Perhaps  there  is  not 
time  for  an  answer.  Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  who  I  am,  and 
is  afEronted  at  a  stranger  sending  her  a  présent/' 

"  Forgotten  who  you  are  !  "  Ogilvie  exclaimed  ;  and  then  he 
looked  round,  to  see  that  Hamish  and  Sandy  the  red-haired  were 
at  a  convenient  distance.  "Do  you  know  this,  Macleod  1  A 
man  never  yet  was  in  love  with  a  woman  without  the  woman 
being  instantly  aware  of  it." 

Macleod  glanced  at  him  quickly  ;  then  turned  away  his  head 
again — apparently  watching  the  gulls  wheeling  high  over  the  sea, 
black  spots  against  the  glow  of  the  sunset. 

"  That  is  f oolishness,"  said  he.  "  I  had  a  great  care  to  be 
quite  a  stranger  to  her  ail  the  time  I  was  in  London.  I  myself 
scarcely  knew — how  could  she  know  ?  Sometimes  I  thought  I 
was  rude  to  her,  so  that  I  should  deceive  myself  into  believing 
she  was  only  a  stranger."  Then  he  remembered  one  fact,  and  his 
downright  honesty  made  him  speak  again. 

"  One  night,  it  is  true,"  said  he — "  it  was  the  last  night  of  my 
being  in  London — I  asked  a  flower  from  her.  She  gave  it  to 
me.     She  was  laughing  at  the  time.     That  was  aU." 

The  sunset  had  gone  away,  and  the  clear  northem  twilight 
was  fading  too,  when  young  Ogilvie,  having  bade  good-bye  to 
Lady  Macleod  and  her  nièce  Janet,  got  into  the  broad-beamed 
boat  of  the  fishermen,  accompanied  by  his  friend.  There  was 
something  of  a  breeze,  and  they  hoisted  a  lug-sail  so  that  they 
should  run  out  to  meet  the  steamer.  Donald  the  piper-lad  was 
not  with  them  ;  Macleod  wanted  to  speak  to  his  friend  Ogilvie 
as  he  was  leaving. 

And  yet  he  did  not  say  anything  of  importance.  He  seemed 
to  be  chiefly  interested  in  finding  out  whether  Ogilvie  could  not 
get  a  few  days'  leave  about  Christmas,  that  he  might  come  up 
and  try  the  winter  shooting,  He  was  giving  minute  particulars 
about  the  use  of  arsenic-paste  when  the  box  of   skins  to  be 
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despatched  by  Hamish  reached  London.  And  he  was  discussing 
what  sort  of  mounting  sliould  be  put  ou  a  étrange  old  bottle 
tbat  Janet  Macleod  had  presented  to  tbe  departing  guest. 
Tbere  was  no  word  of  that  wbicb  lay  nearest  bis  beart. 

And  80  tbe  black  waves  rolled  by  tbem  ;  and  tbe  lîgbt  at  tbe 
borîzon  began  to  fade  ;  and  tbe  stars  were  coming  out  one  by 
one  ;  wbile  tbe  two  sailors  forward  (for  Macleod  was  steering) 
were  singing  to  tbemselves — 

'Fhir  a  hhata  (na  haro  eïle)^ 
Fhnr  a  hhata  (na  horo  eUe), 
Fhvr  a  hhata  {na  horo  eUe), 
Chead  soire  slarm  kid  ge  thobh  a  theid  u/*' 

tbat  is  to  say — 

"  0  Boatman, 
And  Boatmanf 
And  Boatmany 
A  h/mdred  farevoeUa  to  y  ou  wh&rever  you  may  go  !  " 

And  tben  tbe  lug-sail  was  bauled  down,  and  tbey  lay  on  tbe 
lapping  water  j  and  tbey  could  bear  ail  arouud  tbem  tbe  soft 
callings  of  tbe  guiUemots,  and  razor-bills,  and  ôtber  divers  wbose 
borne  is  tbe  beaving  wave.  And  tben  tbe  great  steamer  came 
up,  and  slowed  ;  and  tbe  boat  was  bauled  alongside,  and  young 
Ogilvie  sprang  up  tbe  slippery  steps. 

"  Good-bye,  Macleod  !  " 

'*  Good-bye,  Ogilvie  !    Come  up  at  Cbristmas  !  *' 

Tbe  great  bulk  of  tbe  steamer  soon  floated  away  ;  and  tbe 
lug-sail  was  run  up  again,  and  tbe  boat  made  slowly  back  for 
Castle  Dare.  "  Fbir  a  bbata  !  '*  tbe  men  sung  ;  but  Macleod 
scarcely  beard  tbem.  His  last  tie  witb  tbe  soutb  bad  been 
broken. 

But  not  quite.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  tbat  nigbt  tbat  word 
came  to  Castle  Dare  tbat  Jobn  tbe  Post  bad  met  witb  an  acci- 
dent wbile  starting  from  Kinlocb-Scridain;  and  tbat  bis  place  bad 
been  taken  by  a  young  lad  wbo  bad  but  now  arrived  witb  tbe 
bag.  Macleod  bastily  looked  over  tbe  bundle  of  newspapers,  &c,, 
tbey  brougbt  bim  ;  and  bis  eager  eye  f ell  on  an  envelope  tbe 
wiiting  on  wbicb  made  bis  beart  jump. 
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'^  Give  the  lad  a  half-crown/*  said  he. 

And  then  he  went  to  bis  own  room.  He  had  the  letter  in  his 
hand  ;  and  he  knew  the  hand-writing  ;  but  there  was  no  wind 
of  the  night  that  could  bring  him  the  mystic  message  she  had 
sent  with  it — 

•*  0  hère  ù,  Glenogie,  a  letter  for  thee/" 
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FoB  a  second  or  two  he  held  the  letter  in  his  hand,  regarding 
the  outside  of  it  ;  and  it  was  with  more  délibération  than  haste 
that  he  opened  it.  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  little  tremor  of 
fear — lest  the  fîrst  words  that  should  meet  his  eye  might  be 
cruelly  cold  and  distant.  What  right  had  he  to  expect  anything 
else  )  ^lany  a  time  in  thinking  caref uUy  over  the  past,  he  had 
recalled  the  words — the  very  tone — ^in  which  he  had  addressed 
her,  and  had  been  dismayed  to  think  of  their  réserve,  which 
had  on  one  or  two  occasions  almost  amounted  to  austerity.  He 
could  expect  little  beyond  a  formai  acknowledgment  of  the 
receiving  of  his  letter  and  the  présent  that  had  accompanied  it. 

Imagine,  then,  his  surprise  when  he  took  out  from  the  enve- 
lope  a  number  of  sheets  closely  written  over  in  her  beautiful, 
small,  neat  hand.  Hastily  his  eye  ran  over  the  first  few  lines  ; 
and  then  surprise  gave  way  to  a  singular  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  Was  it  indeed  she  who  was  writing  to  him  thusf 
When  he  had  been  thinking  of  her  as  some  one  far  away  and 
unapproachable— ^who  could  bave  no  thought  of  him  or  of  the 
too  brief  time  in  which  he  had  been  near  to  her — ^had  she 
indeed  been  treasuring  up  some  recollection  that  she  now 
seemed  disposed  to  value  ) 

"  You  wiU  guess  that  I  am  woman  enough,"  she  wrote,  "  to  be 
greatl^  pleased  and  flattered  by  your  sending  me  such  a  beautiful 
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piesent  ;  but  you  must  believe  me  when  I  say  that  its  chief  value 
to  me  wa8  its  sliowing  me  that  I  had  another  f  riend  in  tlie  world 
yrho  was  not  disposed  to  foiget  me  the  next  day  after  bidding 
me  good-bye.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  am  cynical;  but 
actresses  are  accustomed  to  find  the  friendships  they  make — out- 
side  the  sphère  of  their  own  profession — of  a  singularly  temporary 
character.  We  are  praised  and  flattered  to-day  ;  and  f orgotten 
to-morrow.  I  don't  complain.  It  is  only  natural.  People  go 
away  to  their  own  families  and  home-occupations  ;  why  should 
they  remember  a  person  who  has  amused  them  for  an  hour  î  " 

Miss  Gertrude  White  could,  when  she  chose,  write  a  clever 
and  interesting  letter — ^interesting  from  its  very  simplicity  and 
frankness  ;  and  as  Macleod  read  on  and  on^  he  ceased  to  feel  any 
wonder  that  this  young  lady  should  be  placing  before  him  such 
ample  révélations  of  her  expériences  and  opinions.  Indeed,  it 
was  more  than  suggested  in  this  confidential  chat  that  Sir  Keith 
Macleod  hîmself  had  been  the  first  cause  of  her  having  carefully 
studied  her  own  position  and  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted 
on  her  by  her  présent  mode  of  life. 

"  One  meets  with  the  harsher  realities  of  an  actress's  hfe,"  she 
said,  "  in  the  provinces.  It  is  ail  very  fine  in  London  ;  when 
such  friends  as  you  happen  to  hâve  are  in  town;  and  where 
there  is  constant  amusement,  and  pleasant  parties,  and  nice 
people  to  meet  ;  and  then  you  hâve  the  comf orts  of  your  own 
home  around  you,  and  quiet  and  happy  Sundays.  But  a 
provincial  tour! — ^the  constant  travelling,  and  rehearsals  with 
Btrange  people,  and  damp  lodgings,  and  misérable  hôtels,  and 
wet  Sundays  in  smoky  towns  !  Papa  is  very  good  and  kind, 
you  know  ;  but  he  is  interested  in  his  books,  and  he  goes  about 
ail  day  hunting  afber  curiosities,  and  he  has  not  a  soûl  to  speak 
to.  Then  the  audiences  :  I  hâve  witnessed  one  or  two  scènes 
lately  that  would  unnerve  any  one  ;  and  of  course  I  hâve  to 
stand  helpless  and  silent  on  the  stage  until  the  tumult  is  stilled 
and  the  original  offenders  expelled.  Some  sailors  the  other 
evening  amused  fhemselves  by  clambering  down  from  the  top 
gallery  to  the  pit,  hanging  on  to  the  gas-brackets  and  the  pillars  ; 
and  one  of  them  managed  to  reach  the  orchestra,  jump  from  the 
drum  on  to  the  stage,  and  then  oifered  me  a  glass  of  whisky 
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from  a  big  black  bottle  he  had  in  his  hand.  When  I  told  pap% 
1x6  laughed,  and  saîd  I  should  be  proud  of  my  trinmpli  over  the 
man's  imagination.  But  when  the  people  roared  with  laughter 
at'my  discomfiture,  I  felt  as  though  I  would  rather  be  éaming  my 
bread  by  selling  water-cresses  in  the  street  or  by  stitching  in  a 
garret." 

Of  course  the  cry  of  the  poor  injured  soûl  found  a  ready  écho 
in  his  heart.  It  was  monstrous  that  she  should  be  subjected  to 
8uch  indignities.  And  then  that  cruel  old  pagan  of  a  father — 
was  he  not  ashamed  of  himself  to  see  the  results  of  his  owd. 
cold-blooded  théories?  Was  this  the  glory  of  arti  "Was  this 
the  reward  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  lif  e — ^that  a  sensitive  girl  should 
be  publLcly  insulted  by  a  drunken  maniac,  and  jeered  at  by  a 
brutal  crowd  1  Macleod  laid  down  the  letter  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  and  the  look  on  his  face  was  not  lovely  to  see. 

"  You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  should  write  thus  to  you," 
she  said  ;  ''  but  if  I  say  that  it  was  yourself  who  first  set  me 
thJTiking  about  such  things  1  And  since  I  hâve  been  thinking 
about  them,  I  hâve  had  no  human  being  near  me  to  whom  I 
could  speak  You  know  papa's  opinions.  Even  if  my  dearest 
ûiend  Mrs.  Eoss  were  hère,  what  would  she  say)  She  has 
known  me  only  in  London.  She  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
popular  actress.  She  sees  people  ready  to  pet  me  in  a  way — so 
long  as  Society  is  pleased  to  hâve  a  little  curiosity  about  me. 
But  she  does  not  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  She  does 
not  even  ask  how  long  aU  this  will  last.  She  never  thinks  of 
the  cares  and  troubles  and  downright  hard  work.  If  ever  you 
heard  me  sing,  you  will  know  that  I  hâve  very  little  of  a  voioe, 
and  that  not  worth  much  ;  but  trifling  as  it  is,  you  would  scarcely 
believe  the  care  and  cultivation  I  hâve  to  spend  on  it,  merely 
for  business  purposes.  Mrs.  Eoss  no  doubt  sees  that  it  is  pleasant 
enough  for  a  young  actress,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  hâve 
won  some  public  favour,  to  go  sailing  in  a  yacht  on  the  Thames, 
on  a  summer  day,  with  nice  companions  around  her.  She  does 
not  see  her  on  a  wet  day  in  iNewcastle,  practising  scales  for  an 
hour  at  a  stretch,  though  her  throat  is  half  choked  with  the  fog, 
in  a  dismal  parleur  with  a  piano  out  of  tune,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  go  out  through  the  wet  to  a  rehearsal  in 
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a  cUmip  and  dxan^ty  thoatie»  with  escaped  gas  added  to  the  fog. 
That  is  veiy  nice,  isn't  it  1" 

It  almost  seemed  to  him — ^so  intense  and  eager  wa9  his  invol- 
untaiy  sympathy — as  though  he  himself  were  breathing  fog,  and 
gaS|  and  tiie  foui  odouis  of  an  empty  théâtre.  He  went  to  the 
window  and  threw  it  open,  and  sate  down  there.  The  stars 
were  no  longer  qnivenng  white  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water, 
for  the  moon  had  risen  now  in  the  south,  and  there  was  a  soft 
glow  ail  shining  over  the  smooth  Atlantic.  Sharp  and  white 
waa  the  light  on  the  stone  walls  of  Castle  Dare,  and  on  the 
gravelled  path,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  trees  around;  but  far 
away  it  was  a  milder  radiance  that  lay  over  the  sea  and  touched 
hère  and  there  the  shores  of  Inch  Kenneth  andUlva  and  Colonsay: 
It  was  a  fair  and  peacef ul  night,  with  no  sound  of  human  unrest 
to  break  the  sleep  of  the  world.  Sleep,  solemn  and  prof  ound, 
dwelt  over  the  lonely  islands — over  Staffa  with  her  resounding 
caves,  and  Fladda  with  her  desolate  rocks,  and  lona  with  her 
fairy-white  sands,  and  the  distant  Dutchman,  and  CoU,  and 
Tyree,  ail  haunted  by  the  wild  sea-birds'  cry  ;  and  a  sleep  as 
deep  dwelt  over  the  silent  hiUs,  far  up  under  the  cold  light  of 
the  skies.  Surely  if  any  poor  suffering  heart  was  vexed  by  the 
contentions  of  crowded  cities,  hère,  if  anywhere  in  the  world, 
might  rest,  and  peace,  and  loving  solace  be  found.  He  sat 
dreaming  there  ;  he  had  half  f orgotten  the  letter. 

He  roused  himself  firom  his  rêverie;  and  retumed  tp  the 
light. 

''And  yet  I  would  not  complain  of  mère  discomfort,"  she 
CQntinued,  "  if  that  were  ail.  People  who  hâve  to  work  for  their 
living  must  not  be  too  particular.  What  pains  me  most  of  ail 
is  the  effect  that  this  sort  of  work  is  having  on  myself.  You 
would  not  believe — ^and  I  am  almôst  ashamed  to  confess — ^how 
I  am  worried  by  small  and  mean  jealousies  and  anxieties,  and 
how  I  am  tortured  by  the  expression  of  opinions  which  ail  the 
same  I  hold  in  contempt  I  reason  with  myself,  to  no  purpose. 
It  ought  to  be  no  concem  of  mine  if  some  girl  in  a  burlesque 
makes  the  house  roar  by  the  manner  in  which  she  walks  up  and 
down  the  stage,  smoking  a  cigar;  and  yet  I  feel  angry  at  the 
fqdifioce  for  applaudisg  such  stuff,  and  I  wince  when  "Jf.  see  l^e^ 
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praised  in  tiie  papers.  Oh  !  those  papers.  I  hâve  been  xnakmg 
minute  inquines  of  late  ;  and  I  find  that  the  nsual  way  in  thèse 
towns  is  to  let  the  young  literaiy  aspirant  who  has  just  joined 
the  office,  or  the  élever  compositor  who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Bub-editor's  room,  try  his  hand  first  of  aU  at  reviewing  books  and 
then  tum  him  on  to  diamatic  and  musical  criticism  1  Occasionally 
a  reporter,  who  has  been  round  the  police-courts  to  get  notes  of 
the  night-charges,  will  drop  into  the  théâtre  on  his  way  to  the 
office,  and  '  do  a  par./  as  they  caU  it.  WiU  you  belieye  it  possible 
that  the  things  written  of  me  by  thèse  persons — ^with  their  pré- 
tentions airs  of  criticism,  and  their  gross  ignorance  cropping  up 
at  every  point — ^have  the  power  to  vex  and  annoy  me  most 
terribly  )  I  laugh  at  the  time  ;  but  the  phrase  rankles  in  my 
memory  ail  the  same.  One  leamed  young  man  said  of -me  the 
ot&er  day,  '  It  is  really  distressing  to  mark  the  want  of  unity 
in  her  artistic  characterisations  when  one  regards  the  natural 
advantages  that  nature  has  heaped  upon  her  with  no  sparing 
hand.'  The  natural  advantages  that  nature  has  heaped  upon  me  ! 
'  And  perhàps,  also,'  he  went  on  to  say,  *  Miss  White  would  do 
well  to  pay  some  little  more  attention  before  venturing  on  pro- 
nouncing  the  classic  names  of  Greece.  Iphigenia  herself  would 
not  hâve  answered  to  her  name  if  she  had  heard  it  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  fourth  syllable/  " 

Macleod  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang. 

"  If  I  had  that  feUow,"  said  he  aloud,  "  if  I  had  that  fdlow, 
I  should  like  to  spin  for  a  shark  oS  Dubh-Artach  lighthouse" 
— and  hère  a  most  unholy  vision  rose  before  him  of  a  new  sort 
of  •  sport  :  a  sailing-launch  goiog^  about  six  knots  an  hour — a 
goodly  rope  at  the  stem  with  a  huge  hook  through  the  giU  of 
the  luckless  critic — a  swivel  to  make  him  spin — and  then  a  few 
Smart  trips  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  lonely  Dubh-Artach 
rocks,  where  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  companions  occasionally  find  a 
few  sharks  coming  up  to  the  surface  to  stare  at  them. 

**  Is  it  not  too  ridiculous  that  such  things  should  vex  me — 
that  I  should  be  so  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  opinion  of 
people  whose  judgment  I  know  to  be  absolutely  valueless  ?  I 
find  the  same  thing  ail  aroimd  me.  I  find  a  middie-aged  man, 
wbo  kju>wa  his  work  thoroughly,  and  has  seen  ail  the  best  aetopi 
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pf  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  will  go  about  quite  proudly  with 
a  sciap  of  approval  £rom  some  newspaper,  "wiitten  by  a  young  man 
who  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  suburbs  of  bis  native  town 
and  has  seen  no  acting  beyond  that  of  the  local  company.  But 
there  is  another  sort  of  critic — ^the  vétéran — the  man  who  has 
worked  hard  on  the  paper,  and  wom  himself  ont — and  who  is  turned 
off  £rom  politics  and  pensioned  by  being  allowed  to  display  his 
imbecility  in  less  important  matters.  Oh,  dear,  what  lessons  he 
leads  you  1  The  solemnity  of  them  !  Don't  you  know  that  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act  the  business  of  Mrs.  So-and-So  (some  actress 
who  died  when  George  IV.  was  king)  was  this,  that,  or  the  other  ? 
— and  how  dare  you,  you  impertinent  minx,  fly  in  the  face  of 
wçll-known  stage  traditions  1  I  hâve  been  introduced  lately  to  a 
spécimen  of  both  classes.  I  think  the  young  man — ^he  had 
beautifîil  long  fair  hair  and  a  Byronic  coUar,  and  was  a  little 
nervous — ^fell  in  love  with  me,  for  he  wrote  a  furious  panegyric 
about  me,  and  sent  it  next  moming  with  a  bouquet,  and  begged 
for  my  photograph.  The  elderly  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  but  I  subdued  even  him^ 
for  before  he  went  away  he  spoke  in  a  broken  voice,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes — ^which  papa  said  were  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  It  is  ludicrous  enough,  no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  also  a 
little  bit  hunûliating.  I  try  to  laugh  the  thing  away,  whether 
the  opinion  expressed  about  me  is  solemnly  stupid  or  merely 
impertinent,  but  the  vexation  of  it  remains,  and  the  chief 
vexation  to  me  is  that  I  should  hâve  so  little  command  over 
myself,  so  little  respect  for  myself,  as  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
vexed.  But  how  can  one  help  it  ?  Public  opinion  is  the  very 
breath  and  life  of  a  théâtre  and  of  every  one  connected  with  it  ; 
and  you  come  to  attach  importance  to  the  most  f  oolish  expression 
of  opinion  in  the  most  obscure  print. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  friend,  I  hâve  had  my  grumble  out — and 
jnade  my  confession  too,  for  I  should  not  like  to  let  every  one 
know  how  foolish  I  am  about  thèse  petty  vexations — and  you 
will  see  that  I  bave  not  forgotten  what  you  said  to  me,  and  that 
further  reflection  and  expérience  hâve  only  confirmed  it.  But  I 
must  wam  you.  Now  that  I  hâve  victimised  you  to  this  fearful 
extent^  and  liberated  my  mind,  I  feel  much  more  comfortable. 
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As  I  Write  there  is  a  blue  colour  coming  into  the  iirindows  that 

tells  me  the  new  day  is  coming.     Would  it  surpiîse  you  if  the 

new  day  brought  a  complète  new  set  of  feelings  ?    I  hâve  begnn 

to  doubt  whether  I  hâve  got  any  opinions — whether,  having  to 

be  so  many  différent  people  in  the  course  of  a  week,  I  hâve  any 

clear  notion  as  to  what  I  myself  am.     One  thing  is  certain,  that 

I  hâve  been  greatly  vexed  and  worried  of  late  by  a  succession 

of  the  merest  trifles  ;  and  when  I  got  your  kind  letter  and 

présent  this  evening,  I  suddenly  thought,  Now  for  a  complète 

confession,  and  protest.     I  know  you  will  f orgive  me  for  having 

victindsed  you;  and  that,  as  soon  as  you  hâve  thrown  this 

rambling  epistle  into  the  fire,  you  will  try  to  forget  aU  the 

nonsense  it  contains,  and  will  believe  that  I  hope  always  to 

remain 

"  Your  friend, 

"Gbrtrude  "Whitb." 

His  quick  and  warm  sympathy  refused  to  believe  the  half  of 
this  letter.  It  was  only  because  she  knew  what  was  owing  to 
the  honour  and  self-respect  of  a  true  woman  that  she  spoke  in 
this  tone  of  bitter  and  scornf  ul  dépréciation  of  herself .  It  was 
clear  that  she  was  longing  for  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
a  more  natural  way  of  lif  e.  And  this  révélation — ^that  she  was 
not  after  ail  banished  for  ever  into  that  cold  région  of  art  in 
which  her  father  would  fain  keep  her — somewhat  bewildered 
him  at  first.  The  victim  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  altar  and 
restored  to  the  sphère  of  simple  human  affections,  natural  duties, 
and  peaceful  ways.     And  if  he î 

Suddenly,  and  with  a  shock  of  delight  that  made  his  heart 
throb,  he  tried  to  picture  this  beautiful  fair  créature  sitting  over 
there  in  that  very  chair,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  her  head  bent 
down  over  her  sewing,  the  warm  light  of  the  lamp  touching  the 
tender  curve  of  her  cheek.  And  when  she  lifted  her  head  to 
speak  to  him — and  when  her  large  and  lambent  eyes  met  his — 
surely  Fionaghal  the  fair  poetess  from  strange  lands  never  spoke 
in  softer  tones  thantlûs  other  beautiful  stranger,  who  had  become 
his  wife  and  his  heart's  companion.  And  now  he  will  bid  her 
lay  aside  her  work  ;  and  he  wiU  get  a  white  shawl  for  her  ;  and 
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like  a  ghost  she  will  steal  ont  witli  him  into  the  moonlight  air. 
And  is  there  enougli  wind  on  this  summer  niglit  to  take  them 
ont  from  the  sombie  ^ore  to  the  open  plain  of  the  sea  )  Look 
now,  as  the  land  recèdes,  at  the  high  walls  of  Castle  Dare,  over 
the  black  cliffe,  and  against  the  stars.  Far  away  they  see  tha 
giareyard  of  Inch  Kenneth,  the  stones  pale  in  the  moonlight 
And  what  song  will  she  sing  now,  that  Ulva  and  Colonsay  may 
awàke  and  fancy  that  some  mermaiden  is  sînging  to  bewail  her 
lost  lover  1  The  night  is  sad — and  the  song  is  sad-^and  then, 
somehow,  he  finds  himself  alone  in  this  waste  of  water — and  ail 
fhe  shores  of  the  islands  are  silent  and  devoid  of  life— and  thexe 
is  only  the  écho  of  the  sad  singing  in  lus  ears 

He  jumps  to  his  feet  ;  for  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  gentle  cousin  Janet  enters  ;  and  hastily  he  thrusts  that  letter 
into  his  pocket,  while  his  face  blushes  hotly. 

"  Where  hâve  you  been^  Keith  ?  **  she  says,  in  her  quiet  kindly 
Way.     "  Auntie  would  like  to  say  good-night  to  you  now." 

"  I  will  corne  directly,"  said  he. 

"  And  now  that  Norman  Ogilvie  is  away,  Keith,"  said  she, 
"you  will  take  more  rest  about  the  shooting  ;  for  you  hâve  not 
been  looking  like  yourself  at  ail  lately  ;  and  you  know,  Keith, 
when  you  are  not  well  and  happy,  it  is  no  one  at  aU  about  Dare 
that  is  happy  either.  And  that  is  why  you  will  take  care  of 
yourself." 

He  glanced  at  her  rather  uneasily  ;  but  he  said  in  a  light  and 
careless  way — 

''  Oh,  I  hâve  been  well  enough,  Janet,  except  that  I  was  not 
sleeping  well  one  or  two  nights.  And  if  you  look  after  me  like 
that,  you  wiU  make  me  think  I  am  a  baby,  and  you  will  send 
me  some  warm  ilannels  when  I  go  up  on  the  hills." 

"  It  is  too  proud  of  your  hardihood  you  are,  Keith,"  said  his 
cousin,  with  a  smile.  ''  But  there  never  was  a  man  of  your 
family  who  would  take  any  advice." 

"  I  would  take  any  advice  from  you,  Janet,"  said  he  ;  and 
therefwith'he  followed  her  to  bid  good-night  to  the  silver-haired 
mother. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  RESOLVE. 

He  slept  but  little  that  night  ;  and  early  the  next  moming  he 
was  tip  and  ont  and  away  by  himself — paying  but  little  heed  to 
the  rushing  bine  seas,  and  the  whîte  golls,  and  the  sonshine 
touching  the  far  sands  on  the  shores  of  lona.  He  was  in  a  fever 
of  unrest.  He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  that  letter  ;  it  might 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  Altemations  of  wild  hope  and  cold 
despair  succeeded  each  other.  Surely  it  was  unnsual  for  a  girl 
80  to  reveal  her  innermost  confidences  to  any  one  whom  ahe  con- 
sidered  a  stranger  ?  To  him  alone  had  she  told  this  story  of  her 
private  troubles.  Was  it  not  in  effect  asking  for  a  sympathy 
which  she  could  not  hope  for  from  any  other  î  Was  it  not 
establishing  a  certain  secret  between  them  )  Her  own  father  did 
not  know.  Her  sister  was  too  young  to  be  told.  Friends  like 
Mrs.  Eoss  could  not  understand  why  this  young  and  beautifùl 
actress,  the  favourîte  of  the  public,  could  be  dissatisfied  with  her 
lot.     It  was  to  him  alone  she  had  appealed. 

And  then  again  he  read  the  letter.  The  very  frankness  of  it 
made  him  f  ear.  There  was  none  of  the  shyness  of  a  girl  wrîting 
to  one  who  might  be  her  lover.  She  might  hâve  written  thus  to 
one  of  her  school-companions.  He  eagerly  searched  it  for  some 
phrase  of  tenderer  meaning  ;  but  no — there  was  a  careless  aban- 
donment  about  it,  as  if  she  had  been  talking  without  thinking 
of  the  person  she  addressed.  She  had  even  joked  about  a  young 
man  falling  in  love  with  her.  It  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
différence to  her.  It  was  ludicrous  as  the  shape  of  the  lad's  collar 
was  ludicrous — ^but  of  no  more  importance.  And  thus  she  receded 
from  his  imagination  again  ;  and  became  a  thing  apart — the  white 
slave  bound  in  those  cruel  chains  that  seemed  to  ail  but  herself 
and  him  the  badges  of  tnumph. 

Herself  and  him — the  conjunction  set  his  heart  throbbing 
quickly.  He  eagerly  bethought  himself  how  this  secret  under- 
standing  could  be  strengthened  if  only  he  might  see  her  and 
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speak  to  her.  He  could  tell  by  lier  eyes  what  she  ineant,  what- 
ever  her  words  inîght  be.  If  only  lie  could  see  her  again  : — ail 
his  wild  hopes^  and  fears,  and  doubts — ail  bis  vagne  fancies  and 
imaginings — ^began  to  narrow  themselves  down  to  this  one  point; 
and  this  immédiate  désire  became  all-consuming.  He  grew  sick 
at  heart  when  he  looked  round  and  considered  how  vain  was  the 
wish. 

The  gladness  had  gone  irom  the  face  of  Keith  Macleod.  Kot 
many  months  before  any  one  would  bave  imagined  that  the  lif  e 
of  this  handsome  yonng  fellow,  whose  strength  and  courage  and 
high  spirits  seemed  to  render  him  insensible  to  any  obstacle,  had 
everything  in  it  that  the  mind  of  man  could  désire.  He  had  a 
hundred  interests  and  activities  ;  he  had  youth,  and  health,  and 
a  comely  présence  ;  he  was  on  good  terms  with  everybody  around 
him — for  he  had  a  smile  and  a  cheerful  word  for  each  one  he 
met,  gentle  or  simple.  Ail  this  gay,  glad  life  seemed  to  bave 
fled.  The  watchf ul  Hamish  was  the  first  to  notice  that  bis  master 
began  to  take  less  and  less  interest  in  the  shooting  and  boating 
and  fishing  ;  and  at  times  the  old  man  was  surpnsed  and  dis- 
turbed  by  an  exhibition  of  querulous  impatience  that  had  cer- 
tainly  never  before  been  one  of  Macleod's  failings.  Then  bis 
cousin  Janet  saw  that  he  was  silent  and  absorbed  ;  and  his 
mother  inquired  once  or  twice  why  he  did  not  ask  one  or  othei 
of  his  neighbours  to  come  over  to  Dare  to  hâve  a  day's  shooting 
with  him. 

"  I  think  you  are  finding  the  place  lonely,  Keith,  now  that 
Norman  Ogilvie  is  gone,"  said  she. 

"Ah,  mother,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "it  is  not  Norman 
Ogilvie,  it  is  London,  that  bas  poisoned  my  mind.  I  should 
never  bave  gone  to  the  south.  I  am  hungering  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt  already  ;  and  I  am  afraid  some  day  I  will  bave  to  come 
and  ask  you  to  let  me  go  away  again." 

He  spoke  jestingly,  and  yet  he  was  regarding  his  mother. 

'^I  know  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  young  man  to  be  kept 
fretting  at  home,"  said  she.  "  But  it  is  not  long  now  I  will  ask 
you  to  do  that,  Keith." 

Of  course  this  brief  speech  only  drove  him  into  more  vigorous 
démonstration  that  he  was  not  fretting  at  ail  ;  and  for  a  time  he 
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seemed  liiore  engrossed  than  ever  in  ail  the  occupations  lie  had 
but  lecently  abandoned.  But  whether  he  was  on  the  hill-side, 
or  down  in  the  glen,  or  out  among  the  islands— or  whether  he 
was  tiying  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  hls  heart  with  books,  long 
after  every  one  in  Castle  Dare  had  gone  to  bed — he  could  not 
escape  from  this  gnawing  and  torturing  anxiety.  It  was  no 
beautiful  and  gentle  sentiment  that  possessed  him — a  pretty 
thing  to  dream  about  during  a  summer's  moming — but  on  the 
contrary  a  buming  fever  of  unrest  that  left  him  peace  nor  day 
nor  night.  "  Sudden  love  is  foUowed  by  sudden  hâte,"  says  the 
Gaelic  proverb  ;  but  there  had  been  no  suddenness  at  ail  about 
this  passion  that  had  stealthily  got  hold  of  him;  and  he  had 
ceaaed  even  to  hope  that  it  might  abate  or  départ  altogether.  He 
had  to  "dree  his  weird."  And  when  he  read  in  books  about 
the  joy  and  delight  that  accompany  the  awakening  of  love — ^how 
the  world  suddenly  becomes  fair,  and  the  very  skies  are  bluer 
than  their  wont — ^he  wondered  whether  he  was  différent  from 
other  human  beings.  The  joy  and  the  delights  of  love  )  He 
knew  only  a  sick  hunger  of  the  heart  and  a  continuai  and 
biooding  despaii. 

One  moming  he  was  going  along  the  cliffs,  his  only  companion 
being  the  old  black  retriever,  when  sudden  he  saw,  far  away 
below  hiTHj  the  figure  of  a  lady.  For  a  second  his  heart  stood 
still  at  the  sight  of  this  stranger  ;  for  he  knew  it  was  neither 
the  mother  nor  Janèt;  and  she  was  coming  along  a  bit  of 
greensward  from  which,  by  dint  of  much  climbing,  she  might 
hâve  reached  Castle  Dare.  But  as  he  watched  her,  he  caught 
sight  of  some  other  figures,  f urther  below  on  the  rocks.  Ajid 
then  he  perceived — ^as  he  saw  her  return  with  a  handful  of  bell- 
heather — ^that  this  party  had  come  from  lona,  or  Bunessan,  or 
some  such  place,  to  explore  one  of  the  great  caves  on  the  coast, 
while  tMs  lady  had  wandered  away  from  them  in  search  of  some 
wild-flowers.  By  and  by  he  saw  the  small  boat,  with  its  sprit- 
sail  white  in  the  sun,  go  away  towards  the  south,  and  the  lonely 
coast  was  left  as  lonely  as  before. 

But  ever  after  that  he  grew  to  wonder  what  Gertrude  White, 
if  ever  she  could  be  persuaded  to  visit  his  home,  would  think  of 
this  thing  and  of  that  thing — ^what  flowers  she  would  gather— 
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whether  she  would  listen  to  Hamisli's  stories  of  tlie  f aines — 
whether  she  "wonld  be  interested  in  lier  small  countryman, 
Jolmny  Wickes,  who  now  wore  the  kilt^  with  his  face  and  legs 
as  brown  as  a  berry — whether  the  favourable  heavens  would 
send  her  sunlight  and  blue  skies,  and  the  moonlight  nights 
leveal  to  her  the  solemn  glory  of  the  sea  and  the  lonely  islands. 
"Would  she  take  his  hand  to  steady  herself  in  passing  over  the 
slippery  rocks  1  What  would  she  say  if  suddenly  she  saw  above 
her — ^by  the  opening  of  a  cloud — a  stag  standing  high  on  a  crag 
near  the  summit  of  Ben-an-Sloich  î  And  what  would  the  mother 
and  Janet  say  to  that  singing  of  hers,  if  they  were  to  hear  her 
put  aU  the  tendemess  of  the  low,  sweet  voice  into  "  Wae^s  me 
for  Prince  CharHe  "  1 

There  was  one  secret  nook  that  more  than  any  other  he 
associated  with  her  présence  ;  and  thither  he  would  go  when  his 
heart-sickness  seemed  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  It  was  down 
in  a  glen  beyond  the  fir-wood  ;  and  hère  the  ordinary  désolation 
of  this  bleak  coast  ceased,  for  there  were  plenty  of  young  larches 
on  the  sides  of  the  glen,  with  a  tall  silver  birch  or  two  ;  while 
down  in  the  hollow  there  were  clumps  of  alders  by  the  side  of 
the  brawling  stream.  And  this  deU  that  he  sought  was  hidden 
away  f rom  sîght,  with  the  sun  but  partially  breaking  through 
the  alders  and  rowans,  and  bespeckling  the  great  grey  boulders 
by  the  side  of  the  bum,  many  of  which  were  covered  by  the 
softest  of  the  olive-green  moss.  Hère,  too,  the  brook  that  had 
been  broken  just  above  by  intercepting  stones,  swept  clearly  and 
limpidly  over  a  bed  of  smooth  rock  ;  and  in  the  golden-brown 
water  the  trout  lay,  and  scarcely  moved  until  some  motion  of  his 
hand  made  them  shoot  up  stream  with  a  lightning  speed.  And 
then  the  wild  flowers  around  —  the  purple  ling  and  red  bell- 
heather  growing  on  the  silver-grey  rocks;  a  foxglove  or  two 
towering  high  above  the  golden-green  breckans  ;  the  red  star  of 
a  crane's-bill  among  the  velvet  moss.  Even  if  she  were  over- 
awed  by  the  solitariness  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  gloom  of  the 
tall  clifEs  and  their  yawning  caves,  surely  hère  would  be  a  haven 
of  peace  and  rest,  with  sunshine,  and  flowers^  and  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  the  stream.  What  did  it  say,  then,  as  one  sat  and 
listened  in  the  silence?    When  the  fair  poetess  from  strange 
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lands  came  among  the  Macleods,  did  she  seek  ont  this  still 
retieat»  and  listen,  and  liston,  and  listen  until  she  caught  the 
mnsîc  of  this  monotonous  murmur,  and  sang  it  to  her  harp  ? 
And  was  it  not  ail  a  song  about  the  passing  away  of  life,  and 
how  that  summer  days  were  for  the  young,  and  how  the  world 
"was  beantiful  for  lovers?  "0  children!"  it  seemed  to  say, 
**  why  should  you  waste  yonr  lives  in  vain  endeavour,  while  the 
winter  îs  coming  quick,  and  the  black  snow-storms,  and  a 
roanng  of  wind  from  the  sea  ?  Here  I  hâve  flowers  for  you,  and 
beautifol  sunlight,  and  the  peace  of  summer  days.  Time  passes 
— ^time  passes — time  passes — and  you  are  growing  old.  Whîle 
as  yet  the  heart  is  warm  and  the  eye  is  bright,  here  are  summer 
flowers  for  you,  and  a  silence  fit  for  the  mingh'ng  of  lovers' 
speech.  If  you  listen  not,  I  laugh  at  you  and  go  my  way.  But 
tibie  winter  is  coming  fast." 

Far  away  in  thèse  grimy  towns,  fighting  with  mean  cares  and 
petty  jealousies,  dissatisfied,  despondent,  careless  as  to  the  future, 
how  could  this  message  reach  her  to  fill  her  heart  with  the  sing- 
ing  of  a  bird  1  He  dared  not  send  it,  at  ail  events.  But  he  wrote 
to  her.  And  the  bitter  travail  of  the  writing  of  that  letter  he 
long  remembered.  He  was  bound  to  give  her  his  sympathy,  and 
to  make  light  as  well  as  he  could  of  those  very  evils  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  reveal  to  her.  He  tried  to  write  in  as  frank 
and  friendly  a  spirit  as  she  had  done  ;  the  letter  was  quite 
cheerful. 

"  Did  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Chief  of 
the  Macleods  married  a  f  airy  1  And  whether  Macleod  did  not 
treat  her  well;  or  whether  the  fairy-folk  reclaimed  herj  or 
whether  she  grew  tired  of  the  place,  I  do  not  know  quite  ;  but 
at  ail  events  they  were  separated,  and  she  went  away  to  her  own 
people.  And  before  she  went  away  she  gave  to  Macleod  a  fairy 
banner — the  Bratach  sith  it  is  known  as  —  and  she  told  hîm 
that  if  ever  he  was  in  great  péril,  or  had  any  great  désire,  he 
was  to  wave  that  flag,  and  whatever  he  desired  would  come  to 
pass  ;  but  the  virtue  of  the  Bratach  sith  would  départ  after 
it  had  been  waved  three  times.  Now  the  small  green  banner 
has  been  waved  only  twice;  and  each  time  it  bas  saved  the 
clan  from  a  great  danger  ;  and  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  castle 
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of  Dunyegan,  with  power  to  work  one  more  miracle  on  behalf  of 
the  Macleods.  And  if  I  had  the  f airy  flag,  do  you  know  what  I 
would  do  with  it  1  I  would  take  it  in  my  hand,  and  say,  '  I 
désire  the  f  airy  people  toremove  my  friend  Gertrvde  WhUefrom 
ail  the  evil  influences  that  disturh  and  distress  her.  I  désire  them 
to  heal  lier  wounded  spirit,  and  secure  for  her  everything  that 
may  tend  to  her  Ufe-long  happiness.  And  I  désire  that  ail  the 
théâtres  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — with  ail 
their  musical  instruments,  lime-light,  and  painted  scenes—may  be 
taken  and  dropped  into  the  océan,  midway  hetween  the  islands  of 
Ulva  and  Coll,  so  that  the  fairy-folk  may  amuse  themselves  in 
them  if  they  will  so  phase,*  "Would  not  that  be  a  very  nice  f  orm 
of  incantation  ?  We  are  very  strong  believers  hère  in  the  power 
of  one  person  to  damage  another  in  absence  ;  and  when  you  can 
kill  a  man  by  sticking  pins  into  a  waxen  image  of  him — which 
everybody  knows  to  be  true — surely  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
help  a  friend,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  Bratach  sith. 
Imagine  Covent  Garden  Théâtre  a  hundred  fathoms  down  in  the 
deep  sea,  with  mermaidens  playing  the  brass  instruments  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  fairy-folk  on  the  stage,  and  seals  disporting 
themselves  in  the  staUs,  and  guillemots  shooting  about  the  upper . 
galleries  in  pursuit  of  fish.  But  we  should  get  no  peace  from 
lona.  The  fairies  there  are  very  pious  people.  They  used  to 
carry  St.  Columba  about  when  he  got  tired.  They  would  be  : 
cure  to  demand  the  shutting  up  of  ail  the  théâtres,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  brass  instruments.  And  I  don*t  see  how  we 
could  reasonably  object." 

It  was  a  cruel  sort  of  jesting  ;  but  how  otherwise  than  as  a  jest 
could  he  convey  to  her,  an  actress,  his  wish  that  ail  théâtres  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  For  a  brief  time  that  letter  seemed  to  . 
establish  some  link  of  communication  between  him  and  her.  He 
followed  it  on  its  travels  by  sea  and  land.  He  thought  of  its 
reaching  the  house  in  which  she  dwelt — perhaps  some  plain  and 
grimy  building  in  a  great  manufacturing  city,  or  perhaps  a  small 
quiet  cottage  up  by  Eegent's  Park  half  hidden  by  the  golden 
leaves  of  October.  Might  she  not,  moreover,  after  she  had 
opened  it  and  read  it,  be  moved  by  some  passing  whim  to  answer 
it,  though  it  demanded  no  answer?    He  waited  for  a  week,  and; 
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there  was  no  word  or  message  from  the  south.  She  was  far  away, 
and  silent.  And  the  hills  grew  lonelier  than  bef ore  ;  and  the 
sîckness  of  his  heart  increased. 

This  state  of  his  mind  could  not  last.  His  longing  and 
impatience  and  unrest  became  more  than  he  could  bear.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  imaginative  craving  with  thèse 
idle  visions  of  her  :  it  was  she  herself  he  must  see  ;  and  he  set 
about  devising  ail  manner  of  wild  excuses  for  one  last  visit  to 
the  south.  But  the  more  he  considered  thèse  varions  projects,  the 
more  ashamed  he  grew  in  thinking  of  his  taking  any  one  of  them 
and  placing  it  before  the  beautiful  old  dame  who  reigned  in 
Castle  Dare.  He  had  barely  been  three  months  at  home  :  how 
could  he  explain  to  her  this  sudden  désire  to  go  away  again  1 

One  morning  his  cousin  Janet  came  to  him. 

"  0  Keith  !  "  said  she,  "  the  whole  house  is  in  commotion  ; 
and  Hamish  is  for  murderîng  some  of  the  lads  ;  and  there  is  no 
one  would  dare  to  bring  the  news  to  you.  The  two  young 
bnzzards  hâve  escaped.'' 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said.     "  I  let  them  ont  myself." 

**  You  !  ''  she  exclaimed  in  surprise  ;  for  she  knew  the  great 
interest  he  had  shown  in  watching  the  habits  of  the  young  hawks 
that  had  been  captured  by  a  shepherd  lad. 

**  Yes.  I  let  them  out  last  night.  It  was  a  pity  to  hâve  them 
caged  up." 

**  So  long  as  it  was  yourself,  it  is  aU  right,"  she  said  ;  and  then 
she  was  going  away.  But  she  paused,  and  tumed,  and  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  **  And  I  think  you  should  let  yourself  escape, 
too,  Keith  ;  for  it  is  you,  too,  that  are  caged  up  ;  and  perhaps 
you  feel  it  now  more  since  you  hâve  been  to  London.  And  if 
you  are  thinking  of  your  f riends  in  London,  why  should  you  not 
go  for  another  visit  to  ihe  south,  before  you  settle  down  to  the 
long  winter  1  " 

For  an  instant  he  regarded  her  with  some  fear.  Had  she 
guessed  his  secret  )  Had  she  been  watching  the  outward  signa 
of  this  constant  torture  he  had  been  suffering  1  Had  she  surmised 
that  the  otter-skins  about  which  he  had  asked  her  advice  were 
not  consigned  to  any  one  of  the  married  ladies  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  the  south  and  of  whom  he  had  chatted  freely 
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enongh  in  Castle  Daiet  Or  was  this  merely  a  passing  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  one  who  was  always  on  the  look-out  to  do  a 
kindnessi 

"  Well,  I  would  like  to  go,  Janet,"  he  said,  but  with  no 
gladness  in  his  voice,  '*  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  week  or  two  I 
should  like  to  be  away  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  mother  would 
like  it;  and  it  is  enough  money  I  baye  spent  this  year 
already " 

**  There  is  no  concem  about  the  money,  Keith,"  said  she 
simply,  "  since  you  bave  not  touched  what  I  gave  you.  And  if 
you  are  set  upon  it,  you  know  auntie  will  agrée  to  whatever  you 
wish." 

**  But  how  can  I  explain  to  her  1  It  is  unreasonable  to  be 
going  away." 

How,  indeed,  could  he  explain  ?  He  was  almost  assuming  that 
those  gentle  eyes  now  fixed  on  him.  could  read  his  heart  ;  and 
that  she  would  corne  to  aid  him  in  his  sufifering  without  any 
further  speech  from  him.  And  that  was  precisely  what  Janet 
Macleod  did — ^whether  or  not  she  had  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
désire  to  get  away. 

"  If  you  were  a  schoolboy,  Keith,  you  would  be  cleverer  at 
making  an  excuse  for  playing  truant,"  she  said  laughing.  **  And 
I  could  make  one  for  you  now." 

"Youî" 

''  I  will  not  call  it  an  excuse,  Keith,^  she  said,  ''  because  I 
think  you  would  be  doing  a  good  work  ;  and  I  will  bear  the 
expense  of  it,  if  you  please." 

He  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  When  we  were  at  Salen  yesterday  I  saw  Major  Stuart,  and 
he  bas  just  come  back  îrom  Dunrobin.  And  he  was  saying  very 
great  things  about  the  machine  for  the  drying  of  crops  in  wet 
weather,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  go  to  England  to  see  the 
newer  ones  and  aU  the  later  improvements,  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  any  one  about  hère  going  shares  with  him.  I^ow  it  would 
not  be  very  much,  Keith,  if  you  were  to  share  with  him  ;  and 
the  machine  can  be  moved  about  very  well;  and  in  the  bad 
weather  you  could  give  the  crofters  some  help,  to  say  nothing 
about  our  own  hay  and  corn.    And  that  is  what  Major  Stuart 
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was  saying  yesterday,  that  if  there  was  any  place  that  you 
wanted  a  drying  machine  for  the  crops,  it  was  ia  MulL" 

"  I  hâve  been  thinking  of  it  niyself,"  he  said,  absently,  "  but 
OUI  farm  is  too  small  to  make  it  pay " 

"  But  if  Major  Stuart  will  take  half  the  expense  ]  And  even 
if  you  lost  a  little,  Keith,  you  would  save  a  great  deal  to  the 
poorer  people,  who  are  continually  losing  their  little  patches  of 
crops.  Now  will  you  be  my  agent,  Keith,  to  go  and  see  whether 
it  is  practicable  î  *' 

''  They  will  not  thank  you,  Janet,  foi  letting  them  haye  this 
help  for  nothing." 

"  They  shall  not  hâve  it  for  nothing,"  said  she — ^for  she  had 
plenty  of  expérience  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  folk  around — 
"  they  must  pay  for  the  fuel  that  is  used.  And  now,  Keith,  if  it 
is  a  holiday  you  want,  will  not  that  be  a  very  good  holiday — 
and  one  to  be  used  for  a  good  purpose  too  î  " 

She  left  him.  Where  was  the  eager  joy  with  which  he  ought 
to  hâve  accepted  this  ofifer  )  Hère  was  the  very  means  placed 
within  his  reach  of  satisfying  the  craving  désire  of  his  heart  : 
and  yet,  ail  the  same,  he  seemed  to  shrînk  back  with  a  vague 
and  undefined  dread.  A  thousand  impalpable  fears  and  doubts 
beset  his  mind.  He  had  grown  timid  as  a  woman.  The  old 
happy  audacity  had  been  destroyed  by  sleepless  nights  and  a 
torturing  anxiety.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  Keith  Macleod  to 
hâve  become  a  prey  to  strange  unintelligible  f  orebodings. 

But  he  went  and  saw  Major  Stuart — a  round,  red,  jolly  little 
man,  with  white  hair,  and  a  cheerf  ul  smile,  who  had  a  sombre 
and  melancholy  wife.  Major  Stuart  received  Macleod*s  ofifer 
with  great  gravity.  It  was  a  matter  of  business  that  demanded 
serions  considération.  He  had  worked  out  the  whole  System  of 
drying  crops  with  hot  air  as  it  was  shown  him  in  pamphlets, 
reports,  and  agricultural  journals  ;  and  he  had  corne  to  the  con- 
clusion that— on  paper  at  least — ^it  could  be  made  to  pay.  What 
was  wanted  was  to  give  the  thing  a  practical  trial.  If  the  System 
was  Sound,  surely  any  one  who  helped  to  introduce  it  into  the 
western  Highlands  was  doing  a  very  good  work  indeed.  And 
there  was  nothing  but  personal  inspection  could  décide  on  the 
various  merits  of  the  latest  improvemeuts. 
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ïhis  was  what  he  said  befoie  his  wife,  one  night  at  dinner. 
But  when  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  the  little  stout  Major 
suddenly  put  np  both  his  hands,  snapped  his  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  and  very  cleverly  executed  one  or  two  réel  steps. 

"  By  George  !  my  boy,"  said  he  with  a  ferocious  grin  on  his 
face,  "  I  think  we  will  hâve  a  little  frolic — a  little  frolic — a  little 
frolic  !  You  were  never  shut  up  in  a  house  for  six  months  with 
a  woman  like  my  wife — were  you,  Macleod  î  You  were  neyer 
reminded  of  your  cofl&n  every  moming,  were  you  ?  Macleod,  my 
boy,  I  am  just  wild  to  get  after  those  drying  machines  I  " 

And  indeed  Macleod  could  not  hâve  had  a  merrier  companion 
to  go  south  with  him  than  this  rubicund  Major  just  escaped  from 
the  thraldom  of  his  wife.  But  it  was  with  no  such  high  spirits 
that  Macleod  set  out.  Ferhaps  it  was  only  the  want  of  sleep 
that  had  rendered  him  nerveless  and  morbid  :  but  he  felt  as  he 
left  Castle  Dare,  and  as  again  he  went  out  to  meet  the  great 
steamer  coming  over  the  sea,  that  there  was  a  lie  in  lus  actions 
if  not  in  his  words.  And  as  for  the  future  that  lay  before  him, 
it  was  a  région  only  of  doubt,  and  vague  regrets,  and  unknown 
fears  ;  and  he  was  entering  upon  it  without  any  glimpse  of  light 
and  without  Uie  guidance  of  any  friendly  hand. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OTTER-SEINS. 

"  Ah,  papa,"  said  Miss  Grertrude  White — and  she  pretended  to 
sigh  as  she  spoke — "  this  is  a  change  indeed." 

They  were  driving  up  to  the  gâte  of  the  small  cottage  in  South 
Bank.  It  was  the  end  of  October.  In  the  gardens  they  passed 
the  trees  were  almost  bare,  though  such  leaves  as  hung  sparsely 
on  the  branches  of  the  chestnuts  and  maples  were  ablaze  with 
russet  and  gold  in  the  misty  sunshine. 

"  In  another  week,"  she  continued,  *'  there  will  not  be  a  leaf 
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left.     I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single  géranium  in  the  garden. 
AU  hands  on  deck  to  pipe  a  farewell  ! — 

Ihr  Matten,  lebt  wohl, 
Ihr  -sonnigen  Weiden  ! 
Der  Senne  muss  scheiden, 
Der  Sommer  ist  hin. 

"Farewell  to  the  blue  mountains  of  I^ewcastle,  and  the  sonlit 
valleys  of  Liverpool,  and  the  silver  waterfalls  of  Leeds;  the 
snmmer  is  indeed  over  ;  and  a  yery  nice  and  pleasant  summer 
we  bave  had  it." 

The  flavour  of  sarcasm  ronning  through  this  affected  sadness 
yexed  Mr.  White,  and  he  answered  sharply — 

"  I  think  you  hâve  little  reason  to  grumble  over  a  tour  which 
bas  80  distinctly  added  to  your  réputation.'' 

**  I  -vras  not  aware,"  said  she,  with  a  certain  careless  sauciness 
of  manner,  ''  that  an  actress  was  allowed  to  baye  a  réputation — 
at  least,  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  anxious  enough  to  take 
it  away." 

**  Gertrude/  said  he  stemly,  "what  do  you  mean  by  this 
constant  carping  )  Do  you  wish  to  cease  to  be  an  actress  1  or, 
what  in  ail  the  world  do  you  want  )  " 

"  To  cease  to  be  an  actress  )  "  she  said  with  a  mild  wonder, 
and  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  as  she  prepared  to  get  ont  of  the 
open  door  of  the  brougham.  "  Why,  don*t  you  know,  papa,  that 
a  léopard  cannot  change  bis  spots,  or  an  Ethiopian  his  skin?  Take 
care  of  the  step,  dear.  ThaVs  right.  Corne  hère,  Marie,  and  give 
James  a  hand  with  thisportmanteau." 

Miss  White  was  not  grumbling  at  ail — but  on  the  contrary 
was  quite  pleasant  and  cheerful  — when  she  entered  the  small 
house  and  found  herself  once  more  at  home. 

*'  Oh,  Carry,"  she  said,  when  her  sîster  followed  her  into  her 
room,  *'  you  don*t  know  what  it  is  to  get  back  home  after  haying 
been  bandied  from  one  hôtel  to  another  hôtel,  and  from  one 
lodgîng-house  to  another  lodging-house,  for  goodness  knows  how 
long." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Cany,  with  such  marked  coldness 
that  her  sister  tumed  to  her. 
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*  «  What  is  ihe  matter  with  you  1  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  the  younger  sister  retorted, 
with  sudden  fire.  "  Do  you  know  that  your  letters  to  me  hâve 
been  quite  disgraceful  )  " 

"  You  are  crazed,  child — you  wrote  something  about  it  the 
other  day — ^I  could  not  make  out  what  you  meant/'  said  Miss 
White  ;  aud  she  went  to  the  glass  to  see  that  the  beautiful 
brown  hair  had  not  been  too  much  disarranged  by  the  removal 
of  her  bonnet. 

"  It  is  you  are  crazed,  Gertrude  White/*  said  Carry,  who  had 
apparently  picked  up  from  some  melodrama  the  notion  that  it 
was  lather  effective  to  address  a  person  by  her  full  name  ;  ^'  I 
am  really  ashamed  of  you — ^that  you  should  hâve  let  yourself  be 
bewitched  by  a  parcel  of  beasts'  skins.  I  déclare  that  your 
xavings  about  the  Highlands,  and  fairies,  and  trash  of  that  sort 
hâve  been  only  fit  for  a  penny  journal " 

Miss  White  tumed  and  stared — as  well  she  might  This 
indignant  person  of  fûurteen  had  flashing  eyes  and  a  visage  of 
wrath. .  The  pale,  calm,  elder  sister  only  remarked,  in  that  deep- 
toned  and  gentle  voice  of  hers — 

'^Your  language  is  pretty  considerably  strong,  Carry.  I  don't 
know  what  bas  aroused  such  a  passion  in  you.  Because  I  wrote 
to  you  about  the  Highlands  )  Because  I  sent  you  that  collection 
of  legends  1  Because  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  was  in  a  wretched 
hôtel  in  some  dirty  toMm,  I  would  rather  be  away  yachting  or 
driving  with  some  one  of  the  varions  parties  of  people  whom  I 
know,  and  who  had  mostly  gone  to  Scotland  this  year)  If  you 
are  jealous  of  the  Highlands,  Carry,  I  will  undertake  to  root  out 
the  name  of  every  moimtain  and  lake  that  has  got  hold  of  my 
affections." 

She  was  tuming  away  again,  with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face, 
when  her  younger  sister  arrested  her. 

"What's  thatî"  said  she,  so  sharply,  and  extending  her 
forefinger  so  suddenly,  that  Grertrude  almost  shrank  back. 

"  What*s  whatî"  she  said  in  dismay — f  earing  perhaps  to  hear 
of  an  adder  being  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well,"  said  Miss  Carry,  vehemently, 
** it  is  the  Macleod  tartan  !" 
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2^ow  the  trath  was  that  Mleb  White's  travelling  dxess  was  ol 
an  unrelieyed  grey  ;  the  only  sciap  of  colour  about  her  costume 
being  a  tiny  thread  of  tartan  ribbon  that  just  showed  in  front  of 
her  collar. 

'*  The  Macleod  tartan  )  "  said  the  elder  sister,  demurely. 
''  And  what  if  it  were  the  Macleod  tartan  )  " 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  youiself,  Grerty  I  There  was 
qnite  enough  occasion  for  people  to  talk  in  the  way  he  kept 
coming  hère — and  now  you  make  a  parade  of  it — ^you  ask  people 
to  look  at  you  wearing  a  badge  of  servitude — you  say,  'Oh, 
hère  I  am  ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  your  wife  when  you  ask 

xne,  Sir  Keith  Macleod  !  '  »' 

There  was  no  flush  of  anger  in  the  fair  and  placid  face  ;  but 
xather  a  look  of  demure  amusement  in  the  downcast  eyes. 

"Dear  me,  Carry,"  said  she  with  great  innocence,  "the  pro. 
fession  of  an  actress  must  be  looking  up  in  public  estimation 
when  such  a  rumour  as  that  could  even  get  into  existence. 
And  so  people  hâve  been  so  kind  as  to  suggest  that  Sir  Keith 
Macleod,  the  représentative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
families  in  the  kingdom,  would  not  be  above  marrying  a  poor 
actress  who  has  her  living  to  eam,  and  who  is  supported  by  the 
half-crowns  and  half-sovereigns  of  the  public  f  And  indeed  I 
think  it  would  look  very'well  to  hâve  him  loitering  about  the 
stage^oors  of  provincial  théâtres  until  his  wife  should  be  ready 
to  come  out  ;  and  would  he  bring  his  gillies,  and  keepers,  and 
head-foresters,  and  put  them  into  the  pit  to  applaud  herl 
Beally,  the  râle  you  hâve  eut  out  for  a  Highland  gentleman — ** 

"  A  Highland  gentleman  !  *'  exclaimed  Cariy.  "  A  IQghland 
pauper  !  But  you  are  quite  right,  Gerty,  to  laugh  at  the  rumour. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  ridiculous.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  think 
that  an  actress  whose  famé  is  ail  over  England — ^who  is  sought 
after  by  everybody,  and  the  popularest  favourite  ever  seen — 
would  give  up  everything  and  go  away  and  marry  an  ignorant 
Highland  savage,  and  look  after  his  calves  and  his  cows  and 
hens  for  him.     That  is  indeed  ridiculous,  Gerty.'* 

"  Very  well,  then,  put  it  out  of  your  mind,  and  never  let  me 
hear  another  word  about  it,"  said  the  popularest  favourite,  as 
she  undid  the  bit  of  tartan  ribbon,  <<  and  if   it  is  any  great 
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<K)mfort  to  you  to  know,  thîs  is  not  the  Macleod  tartan,  but 
the  MacDoTigal  tartan,  and  you  mày  put  it  in  the  fire  if  you 
Jike." 

Saying  which,  she  threw  on  the  table  the  bit  of  costume 
which  had  given  so  great  offence.  The  discomûted  Garry  looked 
at  ity  but  would  not  touch  it.     At  last  she  said — 

"  Where  are  the  skins,  Gerty  î  " 

"Near  Castle  Dare,"  answered  Miss  White,  tuming  to  get 
'something  else  for  her  neck,  **  there  is  a  steep  hill,  and  the  road 
cornes  over  it.  Wheh  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  sit 
jàovm,  the  fahies  will  carry  you  right  to  the  bottom,  if  you  are 
in  a  proper  &ame  of  mind.  .  But  they  won't  appear  at  ail  unless 
you  are  at  peace  with  ail  men.  I  will  show  the  skins  when 
you  are  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  Carry.'' 

"Who  toldyou  that  storyî"  she  asked  quickly. 

'*  Sir  Keith  Madeod,''  the  elder  sister  said  without  thinking. 

*'  Then  he  has  been  writing  to  you  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

She  marched  out  of  the  room.  Gkrtrude  WMte,  unconscious 
cl  the  fierce  rage  she  had  aroused,  carelessly  proceeded  with  her 
toilette,  trying  now  one  flower  and  now  another  in  the  ripples  of 
her  sun-brown  hair,  but  finally  discarding  thèse  half-withered 
things  for  a  narrow  band  of  blue  velvet. 

«  Threescore  of  nobles  rode  up  the  king's  ha',^ 

she  was  humming  thoughtlessly  to  herself  as  she  stood  with  her 
hands  uplifted  to  her  head,  revealing  the  beautiful  lines  of  her 
figure, 

"  But  bonnie  Glenogîe's  the  flower  o'  them  a'  ; 
Wi'  his  mOk-white  steed  and  bis  coal-black  e'e  : 
Glenogie,  dear  mither,  Glenogie  for  me  l  '* 

At  length  she  had  finished,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  to  her 
immédiate  work  of  overhauling  domestic  afifairs.  When  Keith 
Macleod  was  struck  by  the  exceeding  neatness  and  perfection  of 
arrangement  in  this  small  house,  he  was  in  nowise  the  victim 
of  any  stage-eflEect.  Gertrude  White  was  at  aU  times  and  in 
ail  seasons  a  précise  and  accurate  bouse-mistress.      Harassed, 
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as  an  actress  must  often  be,  by  other  cares;  somctiines  ex- 
hausted  with  hard  work  ;  perhaps  tempted  now  and  again  by  the 
self-satisfaction  of  a  splendid  triumph  to  let  meanor  concems  go 
iinheeded  ;  ail  the  same  she  allowed  nothing  to  interfère  with 
her  doméstic  duties. 

"  Gerty,"  her  father  said  impatiently  to  her  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore  they  left  London  for  the  provinces,  "what  is  the  use  of 
your  going  down  to  those  stores  yourself  î  Surely  you  can  send' 
Jane  or  Marie.  You  really  waste  far  too  much  time  over  the 
yerîest  trilles  :  how  can  it  matter  what  sort  of  mustard  we 
haveî" 

"  And,  indeedy  I  am  glad  to  hâve  something  to  convince  me 
that  I  am  a  human  beîng  and  a  woman,"  she  had  said  instantly, 
"  something  to  be  myself  in.  I  believe  Providence  intended  me 
to  be  the  manager  of  a  Swiss  hôtel.'' 

This  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  she  had  revealed 
to  her  father  that  she  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  her- 
lot  in  life,  and  was  perhaps  begirming  to  doubt  whether  the 
struggle  to  become  a  great  and  famous  actress  was  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for.  But  he  paid  little  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 
He  had  a  vague  impression  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  discuss- 
ing.  He  was  pretty  well  convinced  that  his  daughter  was  clever 
enough  to  argue  herself  into  any  sort  of  belief  about  herself,  if 
she  should  take  some  fantastic  notion  into  her  head.  It  was  not 
until  that  night  in  Manchester  that  he  began  to  fear  theremight 
be  something  serions  in  thèse  expressions  of  discontént. 

On  this  bright  October  moming  Miss  Gertrude  White  was 
about  to  begin  her  doméstic  inquiries,  and  was  leaving  her  room 
humming  cheerfully  to  herself  something  about  the  bonnie 
Glenogie  of  the  song,  when  she  was  again  stopped  by  her  sister, 
who  was  carrying  a  bundle. 

"I  hâve  got  the  skins,"  she  said,  gloomily.  "Jane  took 
them  out." 

«  Will  you  look  at  themi  "  the  sister  said  kindly.  "They 
are  very  pretty.  If  they  were  not  a  présent,  I  would  give  them 
to  you,  to  make  a  jacket  of  them." 

"  /  wear  them  î  "  said  she.     "  Not  likely  !  " 

Nevertheless  she  had  sufficient  womanly  curiosity  to  let  her. 
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elder  sister  open  the  parcel  ;  and  then  she  took  up  the  otter-skins 
one  by  one,  and  looked  at  them. 

''  I  don't  think  much  of  them,''  she  said. 

The  other  bore  this  tannt  patiently. 

"  They  are  only  big  moles,  aren't  they  1  And  I  thought  mole- 
skin  was  only  wom  by  working  people." 

''I  am  a  working  person  too/*  Miss  Grertmde  White  said, 
^'but  in  any  case  I  think  a  jacket  of  thèse  skins  wiU  look 
lovely.'' 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  î  Well,  you  can't  say  much  for  the 
smell  of  them." 

''It  is  no  more  disagreeable  than  the  smell  of  a  seal-skin 
jacket." 

She  laid  down  the  last  of  the  skins  with  some  air  of  disdain. 

"  It  will  be  a  nice  séries  of  trophies,  any  way — showing  you 
know  some  one  who  goes  about  spending  his  life  in  killing 
inoffensiye  animais." 

**  Poor  Sir  Keith  Macleod  !  What  has  he  donc  to  offend  you, 
Canyî" 

Miss  Cany  tumed  her  head  away  for  a  minute  ;  but  presently 
she  boldly  faced  her  sister. 

"  Gterty,  you  don't  mean  to  marry  a  beauty  man  1  " 

Gerby  looked  considerably  puzzled;  but  her  companion  con- 
tinued  vehemently — 

"  How  offcen  hâve  I  heard  you  say  you  would  never  marry  a 
beauty  man — a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  front  of  the 
looking^lass— who  is  far  too  well  satisfied  with  his  own  good 
looks  to  think  of  anything  or  anybody  else  !  Again  and  again 
you  hâve  said  that,  Grertrude  White.  You  told  me,  rather  than 
marry  a  self-satisfied  coxcomb,  you  would  marry  a  misshapen, 
ugly  little  man,  so  that  he  would  worship  you  ail  the  dajrs  of 
your  life  for  your  condescension  and  kindness.'' 

"  Very  well,  then  !  " 

"  And  what  is  Sir  Keith  Macleod  but  a  beauty  man  1  ** 

'*  He  is  not  1  "  and  for  once  the  elder  sister  betrayed  some 
f  eeling  in  the  proud  tone  of  her  voice.  ''  He  is  the  manliest- 
looking  man  that  I  hâve  ever  seen;  and  I  hâve  seen  a  good 
many  more  men  than  you.     There  is  not  a  man  you  know  whom 
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he  could  not  tlrrow  across  the  canal  down  there.  Sir  Keith.  Mac- 
leod  a  beauty  man  ! — I  think  he  could  take  on  a  good  deal  moie 
polishing,  and  curling,  and  smoothing  wîthout  any  great  hann. 
If  I  was  in  any  danger,  I  know  which  of  ail  the  men  I  baye 
seen  I  would  rather  hâve  in  front  of  me — ^with  his  arma  free  ; 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  would  be  thinking  of  any  looking-glass  ! 
If  you  want  to  know  about  the  race  he  represents,  read  English 
history,  and  the  story  of  England's  wars.  If  you  go  to  India,  or 
China,  or  Africa,  or  the  Crimea,  you  will  hear  something  about 
the  Macleods,  I  think  I  " 

Carry  began  to  cry. 

"You  silly  thing,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  "  Grertrude 
White  exclaimed;  but  of  course  her  arm  was  round  her  sîster's 
neck. 

'*  It  is  true,  then." 

"Whatistruel" 

"  What  people  say." 

"  What  do  people  say  î  " 

"  That  you  will  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod." 

"  Carry  !  "  she  said  angrily,  '*  I  can't  imagine  who  has  been 
repeating  such  idiotie  stories  to  you.  I  wish  people  would  mind 
their  own  business.     Sir  Keith  Madeod  marry  me!—" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never  asked  you  î  "  Carry  said, 
disengaging  herself ,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  sister*s  face. 

"  Certainly  not  1  "  was  the  decided  answer  ;  but  ail  the  same 
Miss  Gertrude  White's  forehead  and  cheeks  flushed  slightly. 

"Then  you  know  that  he  means  to— and  that  is  why  you 
hâve  been  writing  to  me,  day  after  day,  about  the  romance  of 
the  Highlands,  and  fairy  stories,  and  the  pleasure  of  people  who 
could  live  without  caring  for  the  public.  Oh,  Gerty,  why  won't 
you  be  frank  with  me  and  let  me  know  the  worst  at  once  î  " 

"  If  I  gave  you  a  box  on  the  ears,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  that 
would  be  the  worst  at  once  ;  and  I  think  it  would  serve  you 
right  for  listening  to  such  tittle-tattle  and  letting  your  head  be 
filled  with  nonsense.  Haven't  you  suffîcient  sensé  to  know  that 
you  ought  not  to  compel  me  to  speak  of  such  a  thing — absurd 
as  it  is  )  I  cannot  go  on  den3ring  that  I  am  about  to  become 
the  wife  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry;  and  you  know  the  stories 
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that  hâve  been  going  about  for  years  past.  Who  was  I  last  ] 
The  wif  e  o£  a  Eussian  nobleman  who  gambled  away  ail  my 
eamings  at  Hombnig.  You  are  fourteen  now,  Cany;  you 
should  hâve  more  sensé." 

Miss  Carfy  drîed  her  eyes  ;  but  she  moumfully  shook  her 
head.  There  were  the  otter-skîns  lying  on  the  table.  She  had 
seen  plenty  of  the  absurd  paragraphs  abont  her  sister  whîch 
good-natured  Mends  had  eut  out  of  provincial  and  foreign  papers 
and  forwarded  to  the  small  family  at  South  Bank.  But  the 
mythical  Eussian  nobleman  had  never  sent  a  parcel  of  otter- 
skins.  Thèse  were  palpable  and  not  to  be  explained  away. 
She  sorrowfully  leffc  the  room,  unconvinced. 

And  now  Miss  Gertrude  White  set  to  work  with  a  will  ;  and 
no  one  who  was  only  famiHar  with  her  outside  her  own  house 
would  hâve  recognised  in  this  shifty,  practical,  industrious  person, 
who  went  so  thoroughly  into  ail  the  détails  of  the  small  establish- 
ment, the  lady  who,  when  she  went  abroad  among  the  gaieties 
of  the  London  season,  was  so  eagerly  sought  afber,  and  flattered, 
and  petted,  and  made  the  object  of  ail  manner  of  délicate 
attentions.  Her  ûtther^  who  suspected  that  her  increased  dévo- 
tion to  thèse  domestic  duties  was  but  part  of  that  rebellious 
spirît  she  had  recently  betrayed,  had  nevertheless  to  confess  that 
there  was  no  one  but  herself  whom  he  could  trust  to  arrange  his 
china  and  dust  his  curiosities.  And  how  could  he  resent  her 
giving  instructions  to  the  cook,  when  it  was  his  own  dinner  that 
profitcd  thereby  1 

"  Well,  Gerty,"  he  said  that  evening  after  dinner,  "  what  do 

you  think  about  Mr. 's  ofifer  ?    It  is  very  good-natured  of 

him  to  let  you  hâve  the  ordering  of  the  drawing-room  scène  ;  for 
you  can  hâve  the  f umiture  and  the  colour  to  suit  your  own 
costume." 

"  Indeed  I  shaU  hâve  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,"  said 
she  promptly.  "  The  f  umiture  at  home  is  enough  for  me.  I 
don't  wish  to  become  the  upholsterer  of  a  théâtre." 

"You  are  very  ungrateful  then.  Half  the  effect  of  a  modem 
comedy  is  lost  because  the  people  appear  in  rooms  which  resemble 
nothing  at  ail  that  people  ever  lived  in.  Hère  is  a  man  who 
gives  you  carte  blanche  to  put  a  modem  drawing-room  on  the 
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stage  ;  and  your  part  would  gain  infinitely  from  baving  real 
surroundings.     I  consider  it  a  very  flatteiing  ofifer." 

"And  perhaps  it  is,  papa,"  said  she,  "but  I  think  I  do 
enough  if  I  get  through  my  own  share  of  the  work.  And  it  is 
very  silly  of  him  to  want  me  to  introduce  a  song  into  this  part 
too.     He  knows  I  can't  sing " 

"  Gerty  !  "  her  sister  said. 

"  Oh,  you  know  as  well  as  I.  I  can  get  through  a  song  well 
enough  in  a  room  ;  but  I  bave  not  enough  voice  for  a  théâtre  ; 
and  although  he  says  it  is  only  to  make  tbe  drawing-room  scène 
more  realistic — and  that  I  need  not  sing  to  tbe  front — that  is  ail 
nonsense.  I  know  wbat  it  is  meant  for — to  catch  tbe  gallery. 
Kow  I  refuse  to  sing  for  tbe  gaUery." 

This  was  decided  enough. 

"  What  was  tbe  song  you  put  into  your  last  part,  Grerty  ?  "  her 
sister  asked.     "  I  saw  sometbing  in  tbe  papers  about  it." 

"  It  was  a  Scotch  one,  Carry  ;  I  don*t  think  you  know  it." 

"  I  wonder  it  was  not  a  Higbland  one,"  her  sister  said  rather 
spitefully. 

"  Oh,  I  bave  a  whole  collection  of  Higbland  ones  now — ^would 
you  like  to  bear  one  ]    Would  you,  papa  ?"  • 

Sbe  went  and  fetched  tbe  book,  and  opened  tbe  piano. 

"  It  is  an  old  air  that  belonged  to  Scarba,"  sbe  said,  and  then 
sbe  sang,  simply  and  patbetically  enough,  tbe  somewbat  stiff 
and  cumbrous  Englisb  translation  of  tbe  Graelic  words.  It  was 
tbe  song  of  tbe  exiled  Mary  Macleod,  who,  sitting  on  tbe  shores 
of  "  seawom  Mull,"  looks  abroad  on  tbe  lonely  islands  of  Scarba, 
and  Islay,  and  Jura,  and  laments  that  sbe  is  far  away  trom  her 
own  home. 

"How  do  you  like  it,  papal"  sbe  said,  wben  sbe  bad 
finisbed.  "  It  is  a  pity  I  do  not  know  Gaelic.  Tbey  say  that 
wben  tbe  chief  beard  thèse  verses  repeated,  he  let  tbe  old  woman 
go  back  to  her  own  home." 

One  of  tbe  two  listeners,  at  ail  events,  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  struck  by  tbe  pathos  of  Mary  Macleod's  lament. 
Sbe  walked  up  to  tbe  piano. 

" Wbere  did  j'ou  get  that  book,  Gerty?"  sbe  said  in  a  firm 
voice. 

N 
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''WhereV  saîd  the  oth^^  innooentlj.  ''In  Manchester,  I 
lihink  it  was  I  bonght  it.'' 

Bat  before  she  had  made  the  ezplanatîon,  Miss  Carry, 
conyinced  that  this,  too^  had  corne  from  her  enemy,  had  seized 
tiie  book  and  tumed  to  the  title-page.  Keither  on  title-page  nor 
on  fly-leaf,  howaver,  was  there  any  inscription. 

"  Did  you  think  it  had  corne  with  the  otter-skins,  Carry  î  " 
the  elder  sister  said,  langhing;  and  the  younger  one  retired, 
baffled  and  chagrined,  but  none  the  less  resolved  that  before 
Gertrude  White  completely  gave  herself  up  to  this  blind 
infatuation  for  a  savage  countiy  and  for  one  of  its  worthless 
inhabitants,  she  would  hâve  to  ron  the  ganntlet  of  many  a  sharp 
Word  of  waming  and  reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN    LONDON    AGAIN. 

On  through  the  sleeping  connties  rushed  the  train — ^passing 
woods,  streams,  fertile  valleys,  and  clustering  villages  ail  palely 
sbrouded  in  the  f aint  moming  mist  that  had  a  sort  of  snffused 
and  hidden  sunlight  in  it  :  the  world  had  not  yet  awoke.  But 
Madeod  knew  that,  eue  he  reached  London,  people  would  be 
abroad  ;  and  he  almost  shrank  from  meeting  the  look  of  those 
thousands  of  eager  faces.  Would  not  some  of  them  guess  his 
errandi  Would  he  not  be  sure  to  run  against  a  friend  of  hers 
-^an  acquaintance  of  his  own  )  It  was  with  a  strange  sensé  of 
fear  that  he  stepped  out  and  on  to  the  platform  at  Euston 
Station;  he  glanced  up  and  down:  if  she  were  suddenly  to 
conûront  his  eyes  1  A  day  or  two  ago  it  seemed  as  if  innumerable 
longues  of  océan  lay  between  him  and  her,  so  that  the  heart  grew 
sick  with  thinking  of  the  distance  ;  now  that  he  was  in  the  same 
town  with  her  he  f  elt  so  close  to  her  that  he  could  almost  hear 
her  breathe. 
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Major  Stewoit  had  enjoyed  a  sound  night's  lest,  and  was  now 
possessed  of  quite  enougli  good  spirits  and  loquacîty  for  two. 
He  scarcely  observed  the  silence  of  his  companion.  Together 
they  rattled  away  through  this  busy,  eager,  immense  throng, 
until  they  got  down  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  Bury  Street  ; 
and  hère  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  not  only  that 
Macleod's  old  rooms  were  unoccupied,  but  that  his  companion 
could  hâve  the  corresponding  chambers  on  the  floor  above. 
They  changed  their  attire  ;  had  breakfast  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  their  plans  for  the  day.  Major  Stewart  observed  that 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  investigate  the  last  modifications  of  the 
drying  machines.  It  would  be  necessary  to  write  and  appoint 
an  interview  before  going  down  into  Essex.  He  had  several 
calls  to  make  in  London  ;  if  Macleod  did  not  see  him  before^ 
they  should  meet  at  seven  for  dinner.  Macleod  saw  him  départ 
without  any  great  regret. 

When  he  himself  went  outside  it  was  already  noon,  but 
the  sun  had  not  yet  broken  through  the  mist,  and  London 
seemed  cold,  and  lifeless,  and  deserted.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  one  of  his  former  friends  being  lef t  in  the  great  and  lonely 
city.  He  walked  along  Ficcadilly,  and  saw  how  many  of  the 
houses  were  shut  up.  The  beautifnl  foliage  of  Green  Park  had 
yanished  ;  hère  and  there  a  red  leaf  hung  on  a  withered  branch. 
And  yet,  lonely  as  he  felt  in  walking  through  this  crowd  of 
strangers,  he  was  nevertheless  possessed  with  a  nervous  and 
excited  fear  that  at  any  moment  he  might  hâve  to  quail  before 
the  inquiring  glance  of  a  certain  pair  of  calm,  large  eyes.  Was 
this,  then,  really  Keith  Macleod  who  was  haunted  by  thèse 
fantastic  troubles  ]  Had  he  so  little  courage  that  he  dared  not 
go  boldly  up  to  her  house,  and  hold  out  his  hand  to  her  ? .  As 
he  walked  along  this  thoroughfare^  he  was  looking  far  ahead  ; 
and  when  any  tall  and  slender  figure  appeared  that  might  by 
any  possibility  be  taken  for  hers,  he  watched  it  with  a  nervous 
interest  that  had  something  of  dread  in  it.  So  much  for  the 
high  courage  born  of  love  ! 

It  was  with  some  sensé  of  relief  that  he  entered  Hyde  Park, 
for  hère  there  were  fewer  people.  And  as  he  walked  on,  the 
day  brightened,     A  warmer  light  began  to  suffuse  the  pale  mist 
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lying  over  the  black-green  masses  of  rhododendrons,  tlie  leafless 
tree8y  the  damp  grass  plots,  the  empty  chairs  ;  and  as  he  was 
legarding  a  group  of  people  on  horseback  who,  almost  at  the 
siunmit  of  the  red  hill,  seemed  abont  to  disappear  into  the  mist^ 
behold  !  a  sudden  break  in  the  sky  ;  a  silvery  gleam  shot 
athwart  from  the  south,  so  that  thèse  distant  figures  grew  almost 
black;  and  presently  the  frail  simshine  of  iN'oyember  was 
streaming  ail  over  the  red  ride  and  the  raw  green  of  the  grass.  His 
spirits  rose  somewhat.  When  he  reached  the  Serpentine,  the 
sunlight  was  shining  on  the  rippling  blue  water  ;  and  there  were 
pert  young  ladies  of  ten  or  twelve  f eeding  the  ducks  ;  and  away 
on  the  other  side  there  was  actually  an  island  amid  the  blue 
ripples  j  and  the  island,  if  it  was  not  as  grand  as  Staffa  nor  as 
green  as  Ulva^  was  nevertheless  an  island,  and  it  was  pleasant 
enough  to  look  at,  with  its  bushes,  and  boats,  and  white  swans. 
And  then  he  bethought  him  of  his  first  walks  by  the  side  of  this 
little  lake — ^when  Oscar  was  the  only  créature  in  London  he  had 
to  concem  himself  with — when  each  new  day  was  only  a  brighter 
holiday  than  its  predecessor — ^when  he  was  of  opinion  that 
London  was  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world. 
And  of  that  bright  moming,  too,  when  he  walked  through  the 
empty  streets  at  dawn,  and  came  to  the  peacefully  flowing  river. 
Thèse  idle  méditations  were  suddenly  interrupted.  Away  along 
the  bank  of  the  lake  his  keen  eye  could  make  out  a  figure,  which, 
eyen  at  that  distance,  seemed  so  much  to  resemble  one  he  knew, 
that  his  heart  began  to  beat  quick.  Then  the  dress — ^all  of  black 
with  a  white  hat  and  white  gloves  ;  was  not  that  of  the  simplicity 
that  had  always  so  great  an  attraction  for  her  1  And  he  knew 
that  she  was  singularly  fond  of  Kensington  Gardens  ;  and  might 
she  not  be  going  thither  for  a  stroll  before  going  back  to  the 
Piccadilly  Théâtre  ?  He  hastened  his  steps.  He  soon  began  to 
gain  on  the  stranger  ;  and  the  nearer  he  got  the  more  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  recognised  the  gracef  ul  walk  and  carriage  of  this 
slender  woman.  She  passed  under  the  archway  of  the  bridge. 
When  she  had  emerged  from  the  shadow,  she  paused  for  a 
moment  or  two  to  look  at  the  ducks  on  the  lake  ;  and  this  arch 
of  shadow  seemed  to  frame  a  beautiful  sunlit  picture — the  single 
figure  against  a  back-ground  of  green  bushes.     And  if  this  were 
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indeed  she,  how  splendid  the  world  would  ail  become  in  a 
moment  !  In  his  eagerness  of  anticipation,  he  forgot  his  fear. 
What  would  slie  say  ?  Was  he  to  hear  lier  laugh  once  more  1 
And  take  her  hand  ?  Alas  !  when  he  got  close  enongh  to  make 
sure,  he  found  that  this  beautiful  figure  belonged  to  a  somewhat 
pretty  middle-aged  lady,  who  h  ad  brought  a  bag  of  scraps  with 
her  to  feed  the  ducks.  The  world  grew  empty  again.  He  passed 
on,  in  a  sort  of  dream.  He  only  knew  he  was  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ;  and  that  once  or  twice  he  had  walked  with  her  down 
those  broad  alleys  in  the  happy  summer-time  of  flowers  and 
Bunshine  and  the  scent  of  limes.  Now  there  was  a  pale  blue  mist 
in  the  open  glades,  and  a  gloomy  purple  instead  of  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  trees  ;  and  the  cold  wind  that  came  across  rustled 
the  masses  of  brown  and  orange  leaves  that  were  lying  scattered 
on  the  ground.  He  got  a  little  more  interested  when  he  neared 
the  Round  Pond  ;  for  the  wind  had  freshened,  and  there  were 
several  handsome  craf t  out  there  on  the  raging  deep,  braving  well 
the  sudden  squalls  that  laid  them  rîght  on  their  beam-ends,  and 
then  let  them  come  staggering  and  dripping  up  to  the  wind.  But 
there  were  two  small  boys  there  who  had  brought  with  them  a 
tiny  vessel  of  home-made  build,  with  a  couple  of  lug-sails,  a  jib, 
and  no  rudder  ;  aud  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them  that 
this  nondescript  craft  would  move,  if  it  moved  at  ail,  in  an 
uncertain  circle.  Macleod  came  to  their  assistance — got  a  bit  of 
floating  stick,  and  carved  out  of  it  a  rude  rudder,  altered  the 
sails,  and  altogether  put  the  shîp  into  such  sea-going  trim  that, 
when  she  was  fairly  launched,  she  kept  a  pretty  good  course  for 
the  other  side,  where  doubtless  she  arrived  in  safety  and 
discharged  her  passengers  and  cargo.  He  was  almost  sorry  to 
part  with  the  two  small  shipowners.  They  seemed  to  him  the 
only  people  he  knew  in  London. 

But  surely  he  had  not  come  ail  the  way  from  Castle  Dare  to 
walk  about  Kensington  Grardens?  What  had  become  of  that 
intense  longing  to  see  her — to  hear  her  speak — that  had  made  his 
life  at  home  a  constant  tonnent  and  misery  ?  Well,  it  still  held 
possession  of  him;  but  ail  the  same  there  was  this  indefinable 
dread  that  held  him  back.  Ferhaps  he  was  afiradd  that  he  would 
haye  to  confesô  to  her  the  true  reason  for  his  having  come  to 
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ïiOndon.  Perhaps  lie  feared  he  might  find  her  something 
entîiely  différent  from  the  créature  of  his  dreams.  At  ail  events,  • 
as  he  retumed  to  his  rooms  and  sat  down  by  himself  to  think 
over  ail  the  things  that  might  accrue  from  this  step  of  his,  he 
only  got  further  and  further  into  a  haze  of  nervous  indécision. 
One  thing  only  was  clear  to  him.  "With  ail  his  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  the  théâtre,  to  the  théâtre  that  night  he  should  hâve 
to  go.  He  could  not  know  that  she  was  so  near  to  him — ^that  at 
a  certain  time  and  place  he  could  certainly  see  her  and  Hsten  to  her 
— without  going.  He  bethought  him,  moreover,  of  what  he  had 
once  heard  her  say — ^that  while  she  could  f  airly  well  make  ont  the 
people  in  the  galleries  and  boxes,  those  who  were  sitting  in  the 
stalls  close  to  the  orche^stra  were,  by  reason  of  the  glare  of  the 
footlights,quite  invisible  to  her.  Might  he  not,  then,  get  into  some 
corner  where,  himself  unseen,  he  might  be  so  near  her  that  he 
could  almodt  stretch  outhis  hand  to  her,  and  take  her  band,  and 
tell  by  its  warmth  and  throbbing  that  it  was  a  real  woman,  and 
not  a  dream,  that  filled  his  heart  ? 

Major  Stewart  was  put  off  by  some  excuse;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  Macleod  walked  up  to  the  théâtre.  He  drew  near  with 
some  appréhension  ;  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  man 
in  the  box-office  recognised  him  ;  and  knew  the  reason  for-  his 
demanding  one  of  those  stalls.  He  got  it  easily  enough  ;  there 
was  no  great  run  on  the  new  pièce,  even  though  Miss  Gertrude 
White  was  the  heroine.  He  made  his  way  along  the  narrow 
corridors  ;  he  passed  into  the  glare  of  the  house  ;  he  took  his  seat 
with  his  ears  dinned  by  the  loud  music  ;  and  waited.  He  paid 
no  heed  to  his  neighbours  ;  he  had  already  twisted  up  the  pro- 
gramme so  that  he  could  not  hâve  read  it  if  he  had  wished  ;  the 
was  aware  mostly  of  a  sort  of  choking  sensation  about  the  throat. 

When  Gertrude  White  did  appear — she  came  in  unexpectedly 
— ^he  almost  uttered  a  cry  ;  and  it  would  hâve  been  a  cry  of 
delight.  For  there  was  the  flesh-and-blood  woman  a  thousand 
times  more  interesting,  and  beautif  ul,  and  lovable  than  ail  his 
fancied  pictures  of  her.  Look  how  she  walks — ^how  simply  and 
gracefully  she  takes  off  her  hat  and  places  it  on  the  table — ^look 
at  the  play  of  light  and  life  and  gladness  on  her  face— at  the 
éloquence  of  her  eyes  I    He  had  been  thinking  of  her  eyes  as  too 
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calmly  observant  and  serious  :  be  saw  tbem  now/and  was  amazed 
at  tbe  différence — ^tbey  seemed  to  bave  so  mucb  deai  ligbt  in 
tbem,  and  pleasant  laugbter.     He  did  not  fear  at  ail  tbat  sbe 
sbould  see  bim.     Sbe  was  so  near — ^be  wisbed  be  could  take  ber 
band^  and  lead  ber  away.     Wbat  concem  bad  tbese  people 
aroond  witb  ber  î    Tbis  was  Gertrude  Wbite — ^wbom  be  knew. 
Sbe  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  ïtoss's  ;  sbe  lived  in  a  quiet  little  bame, 
witb  an  affectionate  and  provoking  sister;    sbe  bad  a  great 
admiration  for  Oscar  tbe  collie  ;  sbe  bad  tbe  wbitest  band  in 
tbe  world  as  sbe  offered  you  some  salad  at  tbe  small,  neat  table. 
Wbat  was  sbe  doing  bere — amid  ail  tbis  glaring  sbam — before 
ail  tbese  people  1    "  Corne  away  quickly  /  "  bis  beart  cried  to  ber. 
"  Quick — quich — Ut  us  get  away  togeiher — tJiere  is  some  mistake 
— some  illTision — outside  you  will  breaihe  fhe  fresh  air  and  gei 
into  fhe  reality  ofthe  world  again — and  you  will  ask  aJxmt  Oscar, 
and  young  Ogilvie — and  one  might  hold  your  hand — your  real 
ioarm  hand — and  perhaps  hold  it  Ught,  and  not  give  it  up  to 
any  one  whatsœverf"    His   own  band  was  trembling  witb 
excitement.     Tbe  eagemess  of  deligbt  witb  wbicb  be  listened  to 
every  word  uttered  by  tbe  low-toned  and  gentle  voice  was  almost 
painfui  ;  and  yet  be  knew  it  not.     He  was  as  one  demented. 
Tbis  was  Gertrude  Wbite  -  speaking,  walking,  smiling,  a  fire  of 
beauty  in  ber  clear  eyes,  ber  parted  lips  wben  sbe  laugbed  letting 
tbe  bnlliant  ligbt  just  toucb  for  an  instant  tbe  milk-wbite  teeth. 
Tbis  was  no  pale  Roseleaf  at  ail-  no  dream  or  vision — ^but  tbe 
actual  laugbing,  talking,  beautifui  woman,  wbo  bad  more  tban 
ever  of  tbat  strange  grâce  and  witcbery  about  ber  tbat  bad 
fascinated  bim  wben  first  be  saw  ber.     Sbe  was  so  near  tbat  be 
could  bave  tbrown  a  rose  to  ber — ^a  red  rose  full-blown  and  full- 
scented.     He  forgave  tbe  tbeatre — or  ratber  be  forgot  it — in  tbe 
nnimaginable  deligbt  of  being  so  near  to  ber.    And  wben  at 
lengtb  sbe  left  tbe  stage,  be  bad  no  jealousy  at  ail  of  tbe  poor 
people  wbo  remained  tbere  to  go  tbrougb  tbeir  marionette 
business.     He  boped  tbey  migbt  ail  become  great  actors  and 
actresses.     He  even  tbougbt  be  would  try  to  get  to  understand 
tbe  stcày — seeing  be  sbould  bave  notbing  else  to  do  untO 
Gertrude  Wbite  came  back  again. 
Now  Keitb  Macleod  was  no  mxnre  ignorant  or  innocent  tban 
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anybody  else  ;  but  there  was  one  social  misdemeanour — a  meie 
peccadillo,  let  us  say — ^that  was  quite  unintelligible  to  bim.  He 
could  not  nnderstand  bow  a  man,  a  grown  man,  supposed  to  bave 
some  self-respect,  could  go  pbilandenng  af ter  a  marrîed  woman  ; 
and  still  less  coidd  be  understand  bow  a  married  woman  sboidd, 
instead  of  attending  to  ber  cbildren  and  ber  bouse  and  such 
matters,  make  berself  ridîculous  by  apîng  girlbood  and  pretendîng 
to  bave  a  lover.  He  bad  read  a  great  deal  about  tbis  ;  and  be 
was  told  it  was  common  ;  but  be  did  not  believe  it.  Tbe  same 
autborities  assured  bim  tbat  tbe  women  of  England  were  drunk- 
ards  in  secret;  be  did  not  belieye  it.  Tbe  same  autborities 
iusisted  tbat  tbe  sole  notion  of  marriage  tbat  occupied  tbe  bead 
of  an  Englisb  girl  of  our  own  day  was  as  to  bow  sbe  sbould  sell 
ber  cbanns  to  tbe  bigbest  bidder  ;  be  did  not  believe  tbat  eitber. 
And  indeed  be  argued  witb  bimself,  in  considering  to  wbat 
extent  books  and  plays  could  be  trusted  in  sucb  matters,  tbat  in 
one  obvions  case  tbe  absurdity  of  tbese  allégations  was  proved. 
If  France  were  tbe  France  of  Frencb  playwrights  and  novelists, 
the  wbole  business  of  tbe  country  would  come  to  a  standstilL 
If  it  was  tbe  sole  and  constant  occupation  of  every  adult  Frencb- 
man  to  run  after  bis  neigbbour's  wife,  bow  could  bridges  be  built, 
taxes  coUected,  fortifications  planned?  Surely  a  Frencbman 
must  sometimes  tbink — if  only  by  accident — of  sometbing  otber 
tban  bîs  neigbbour's  wif e  ?  Macleod  laugbed  to  bimself  in  tbe 
solitude  of  Castle  Dare,  and  contemptuously  flung  tbe  unfinisbed 
paper-covered  novel  aside. 

But  wbat  was  bis  surprise  and  indignation — ^bis  sbame,  even 
— on  finding  tbat  tbis  very  pièce  in  wbicb  G^rtrude  Wbite  was 
actingy  was  ail  about  a  jealous  busband,  and  a  gay  and  tbougbt- 
less  wife,  and  a  villain,  wbo  did  not  at  ail  silently  plot  ber  ruin, 
but  frankly  confided  bis  aspirations  to  a  mutual  friend,  and 
ratber  sought  for  sympatby  ;  wbile  sbe,  Gertrude  Wbite  berself, 
had,  before  ail  tbese  people,  to  listen  to  advances  wbicb,  in  ber 
innocence,  sbe  was  not  supposed  to  understand  !  As  tbe  play 
proceeded,  bis  brows  grew  darker  and  darker.  And  tbe  busband, 
wbo  ougbt  to  bave  been  tbe  guardian  of  bis  wif  e's  bonour  1  Well, 
tbe  busband  in  tbis  ratber  poor  play  was  a  création  tbat  is 
common  in  modem  Engh'sb  drama.    He  represented  one  idea, 
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at  least,  that  the  English  play wriglit  has  certaînly  not  l^orrowed 
fiwni  the  French  stage.  Moral  worth  is  beat  indicated  by  a 
sullen  demeanour.  The  man  who  has  a  pleasant  inanner  is 
dangerous  and  a  profligate  :  the  virtuous  man — the  true-hearted 
Englishman — conducts  himself  as  a  boor,  and  proves  the  good- 
ness  of  his  nature  by  hîs  silence  and  his  sulks.  The  hero  of 
this  trumpery  pièce  was  of  this  familial  type.  He  saw  the  gay 
f  ascînator  coming  about  his  house  ;  but  he  was  too  proud  and 
dignified  to  interfère.  He  knew  of  his  young  wife  becoming 
the  by-word  of  his  f riends  ;  but  he  only  clasped  his  hands  on 
his  fore-head — ^and  sought  solitude — and  scowled  as  a  man  of 
Tirtue  should.  Macleod  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  storîes 
of  this  kind  when  he  had  merely  read  them;  but  when  the 
situation  was  visible — ^when  actual  people  were  before  him — the 
whole  thing  looked  more  real,  and  his  sympathies  became  active 
enough.  How  was  it  possible,  he  thought,  for  this  poor  doit  to 
fume  and  mutter,  and  let  his  innocent  wife  go  her  own  way 
alone  and  unprotected,  when  there  was  a  door  in  the  room,  and 
a  window  by  way  of  alternative  ?  There  was  one  scène  in  which 
the  faithless  friend  and  the  young  wife  were  together  in  her 
drawing-room.  He  drew  nearer  to  her  ;  he  spoke  sof  tly  to  her  ; 
he  ventured  to  take  her  hand.  And  while  he  was  looking 
up  appealingly  to  her,  Macleod  was  regarding  his  face.  He  was 
calculating  to  himself  the  précise  spot  between  the  eyes  where 
a  man's  knuckles  would  most  effectually  tell  ;  and  his  hand  was 
clenched  ;  and  his  teeth  set  hard.  There  was  a  look  on  his  face 
which  would  hâve  wamed  any  gay  young  man  that  when 
Macleod  should  marry  his  wife  would  need  no  second  champion. 
But  was  this  the  atmosphère  by  which  she  was  surrounded  î 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pièce  was  proper  enough.  Virtue 
was  triumphant  ;  vice  compelled  to  sneak  off  discomfited.  The 
indignant  outburst  of  shame  and  horror  and  contempt  on  the 
part  of  the  young  wife  when  she  came  to  know  what  the 
villain's  suave  intentions  really  meant,  gave  Miss  White  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  her  histrionic  gif ts  ;  and  the 
public  applauded  vehemently  ;  but  Macleod  had  no  pride  in  her 
triumph.  He  was  glad  when  the  pièce  ended — ^when  the  honest- 
hearted  Englishman  so  far  recovered  speech  as  to  déclare  that 
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his  confidence  in  liis  wife  was  restored,  and  so  far  forgot  his 
stolidity  of  face  and  demeanour  as  to  point  out  to  the  villain 
the  way  to  the  door  instead  of  kicking  him  thither.  Macleod 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  knew  that  Gertrude  White  was 
now  abont  to  go  away  to  the  shelter  and  quiet  of  her  own  home. 
He  went  back  to  his  rooms  and  tried  to  forget  the  précise 
drcomstances  in  which  he  had  just  seen  her. 

But  not  to  f  oiget  herself .  A  new  gladness  filled  his  heart  when 
he  thonght  of  her — ^thought  of  her  not  now  as  a  dream  or  a 
vision,  but  as  the  living  and  breathing  woman  whose  musical 
laugh  seemed  still  to  be  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  could  see  her 
plainly — ^the  face  ail  charged  with  life  and  loveliness;  the  dear 
biight  eyes  that  he  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  meeting  ;  the 
sweet  mouth  with  its  changing  smiles.  When  Major  Stewart 
came  home  that  night,  he  noticed  a  most  marked  change  in  the 
manner  of  his  companion.  Macleod  was  excited,  eager,  talk- 
atîye  ;  full  of  high-spirits  and  friendliness  ;  he  joked  his  Mend 
about  his  playing  truant  from  his  wife.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  ail  about  the  Major's  adventures;  and  pressed  him  to 
hâve  but  one  other  cigar  ;  and  vowed  that  he  would  take  him 
on  the  following  eyening  to  the  old  place  in  London  where  a 
good  dinner  coidd  be  had.  There  was  gladness  in  his  eyes  ;  a 
careless  satisfaction  in  his  manner;  he  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing,  go  anywhere.  This  was  more  like  the  Macleod  of  old. 
Major  Stewart  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphère  of 
London  had  had  a  very  good  effect  on  his  friend*s  spirits. 

When  Macleod  went  to  bed  that  night  there  were  wild  and 
glad  desires  and  résolves  in  lus  brain  that  might  otherwise  hâve 
kept  him  awake  but  for  the  fatigue  he  had  lately  endured.  He 
slept,  and  he  dreamed;  and  the  figure  that  he  saw  in  his  dreams 
— ^though  she  was  distant  eomehow — ^had  a  look  of  tendemess  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  held  a  red  rose  in  her  hand. 
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CHAPTEK  XXII. 

A  DEOLABATION. 

NovBMBBB  though  ît  was,  next  moming  broke  brilliantly  over 
London.  There  was  a  f resli  west  wind  blowing  ;  there  was  a 
dear  sunshine  filling  the  thorougbfares  ;  if  one  were  on  the  look- 
out  for  picturesqueness  even  in  Bury  Stireet,  was  there  not  a  fine 
touch  of  colour  where  the  softly  red  chimney-pots  rose  far  away 
into  the  blue  ?  It  was  not  possible  to  hâve  always  around  one 
the  splendour  of  the  northem  seas. 

And  Macleod  would  not  listen  to  a  word  bis  friend  had  to  say 
conceming  the  important  business  that  had  brought  them  both 
to  London. 

"To-night,  man — to-night — we  will  arrange  it  aU  to-nîght," 
lie  would  say,  and  there  was  a  nervous  excitement  about  his 
manner  for  which  the  Major  could  not  at  ail  account. 

"  Sha'n't  I  see  you  tiU  the  evening  then  1  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  Macleod  said,  looking  anxiously  out  of  the  window,  as 
if  he  feared  some  thunder-storm  would  suddenly  shut  out  the 
dear  light  of  this  beautif ul  moming.  "  I  don't  know — ^perhaps 
I  may  be  back  before — ^but  at  any  rate  we  meet  at  seven.  You 
will  remember  seven  1  " 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  his  companion  said,  for 
he  had  been  told  about  five-and-thirty  times. 

It  was  close  on  eleven  o'clock  when  Macleod  left  the  house. 
There  was  a  grateful  freshness  about  the  moming  even  hère  in 
the  middle  of  London.  People  looked  cheerf  ul  ;  Piccadilly  was 
thronged  with  idlers  come  out  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  ;  there  was 
still  a  leaf  or  two  fluttering  on  the  trees  in  the  squares.  Why 
should  this  man  go  eagerly  teanng  away  northward  in  a  hansom 
— ^with  an  anxious  and  absorbed  look  on  his  face — when  every- 
body  seemed  inclined  to  saunter  leisurely  along,  breathing  the 
sweet  wind,  and  feeling  the  sunlight  on  his  cheek  1 

It  was  scarcely  half  past  eleven  when  Macleod  got  out  of  the 
hansom,  and  opened  a  small  gâte,  and  walked  up  to  the  door  of 
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a  certain  house.  He  was  af raid  she  had  already  gone.  Ke  was 
a&aid  she  might  resent  his  calling  at  so  unusual  an  honr.  He 
was  afraid— of  a  thousand  things.  And  when,  at  last,  the  trim 
maidHservant  told  him  that  Miss  White  was  witbin  and  asked 
him  to  step  into  the  drawing-room,  it  was  almost  as  one  in  a 
dream  that  he  followed  her.  As  one  in  a  dream,  truly;  hut 
nevertheless  he  saw  every  object  around  him  with  a  marvellous 
vividness.  Next  day  he  could  recollect  every  f eature  of  the  room 
— the  empty  fireplace,  the  black-f ramed  mirror,  the  Chinese  fans, 
the  small  cabinets  with  their  shelves  of  blue  and  white,  and  the 
large  open  book  on  the  table,  with  a  bit  of  tartan  lying  on  it. 
Thèse  things  seemed  to  impress  themselves  on  his  eyesight  in- 
Toluntarily  ;  for  he  was  in  reality  intently  listening  for  a  soft 
footfall  outside  the  door.  He  went  forward  to  this  open  book. 
It  was  a  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Highland  clans — a  large  and 
expensive  work  that  was  not  likely  to  belong  to  Mr.  White. 
And  thîs  coloured  figure  1  It  was  the  représentative  of  the  Clan 
Madeod  ;  and  this  bit  of  cloth  that  lay  on  the  open  book  was 
of  the  Macleod  tartan.  He  withdrew  quickly,  as  though  he  had 
stombled  on  some  dire  secret.  He  went  to  the  window.  He 
saw  only  leafless  trees  now,  and  withered  flowers  ;  with  the  dear 
sunshine  touching  the  sides  of  houses  and  walls  that  had  in  the 
sommer  months  been  quite  invisible. 

There  was  a  slight  noise  behind  him  ;  he  tumed,  and  aU  the 
room  seemed  filled  with  a  splendour  of  light  and  of  life  as  she 
advanced  to  him — the  clear,  beautiful  eyes  f ull  of  gladness,  the 
lips  smiling,  the  hand  frankly  extended.  And  of  a  sudden  his 
heart  sank.     Was  it  indeed  of  her, 

*'  The  glory  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the  world," 
that  he  had  dared  to  dream  wild  and  impossible*  dreams  ?  He 
had  set  out  that  moming  with  a  certain  masterf  ul  sensé  that  he 
woidd  face  his  fate.  He  had  "  taken  the  world  for  his  pillow," 
as  the  Gaelic  stories  say.  But  at  this  sudden  révélation  of  the 
incomparable  grâce  and  self -possession  and  high  loveliness  of  this 
beautiful  créature,  ail  his  courage  and  hopes  fied  instantly,  and 
he  could  only  stammer  out  excuses  for  his  calling  so  early.  He 
was  eagerly  trying  to  make  himself  out  an  ordinaiy  visitor.  He 
explained  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  she  might  be  going  to 
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the  théâtre  duiing  the  day.     He  was  in  London  for  a  short  timei 
on  business.    It  was  an  unconscionable  hour. 

**  But  I  am  so  glad  to  see  jou"  she  said,  with  a  perfect  sweet- 
ness,  and  her  eyes  said  more  than  her  words.  "  I  should  hâve 
heen  really  vexed  if  I  had  heard  you  had  passed  through  London 
"without  calling  on  us.     Won't  you  sit  down  1  " 

As  he  sat  down,  she  tumed  for  a  second,  and  without  any 
embarrassment  shut  the  big  book  that  had  been  lying  open  on 
the  table. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful  weather,"  she  remarked — there  was  no 
tremor  about  her  fingers,  at  ail  events,  as  she  made  secure  the 
brooch  that  fastened  the  simple  moming  dress  at  the  neck  ;  *'  only 
it  seems  a  pity  to  throw  away  such  beautiful  sunshine  on  withered 
gardens  and  bare  trees.  We  hâve  some  une  chrysanthemums, 
though;  but  I  confess  I  don't  like  chrysanthemums  myself. 
They  corne  at  the  wrong  time.  They  look  unnatural.  They 
only  remind  one  of  what  is  gone.  If  we  are  to  hâve  winter,  we 
ought  to  hâve  it  out-and-out  :  the  chrysanthemums  always  seem 
to  me  as  if  they  were  making  a  pretence — trying  to  make  you 
believe  that  there  was  still  some  life  in  the  dead  garden.'' 

It  was  very  pretty  talk  ail  this  about  chrysanthemums,  uttered 
in  the  low-tonod,  and  gentle,  and  musical  voice  ;  but  somehow 
there  was  a  buming  impatience  in  his  heart — and  a  bitter  sensé 
of  hopelesaness — and  he  felt  as  though  he  would  cry  out  in  his 
despair.  How  could  he  sit  there  and  listen  to  talk  about 
chrysanthemums  1  His  hands  were  tightly  clasped  together  ;  his 
heart  was  throbbing  quickly  ;  there  was  a  humming  in  his  ears, 
as  though  something  there  refused  to  hear  about  chrysanthemums. 

"  I — I  saw  you  at  the  théâtre  last  night,"  said  he. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  abruptness  of  the  remark  that  caused  the 
quick  blush.  She  lowered  her  eyes.  But  ail  the  same  she  said, 
with  perfect  self-possession, 

"  Did  you  like  the  pièce  î  " 

And  he,  too  :  was  he  not  determined  to  play  the  part  of  an 
ordinary  visitor  ? 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge,"  said  he  lightly.  "  The  drawing- 
room  scène  is  very  pretty.  It  is  very  like  a  drawing-room.  I 
suppose  thèse  are  real  curtainS;  and  leal  picturesl'' 
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"  Ob|  yeSy  it  is  ail  real  fumitore,"  said  she. 

Thereafter,  for  a  second,  blank  silence.  Neither  dared  to  touch. 
tliat  deeper  stage  question  that  lay  next  their  hearts.  But  when 
Keith  Macleod,  in  many  a  word  of  timid  suggestion,  and  in  the 
jesting  letter  he  sent  her  from  Castle  Dare,  had  ventured  upon 
that  dangerous  ground,  it  was  not  to  talk  about  the  real  f umiture 
of  a  stage  drawing-room.  However,  was  not  this  an  ordinary 
morning  call?  BKs  manner — ^his  speech — everything  said  so 
but  the  tightly  clasped  hands,  and  perhaps  too  a  certain  intensity 
of  look  in  the  eyes,  which  seemed  anxious  and  constrained. 

"  Papa,  at  least,  is  proud  of  our  chrysanthemums,"  said  Miss 
White,  quickly  getting  away  from  the  stage  question.  "  He  is 
in  the  garden  now.  Will  you  go  out  and  see  him  ?  I  am  sorry 
Carry  has  gone  to  school." 

She  rose.  He  rose  also,  and  he  was  about  to  lift  his  hat  from 
the  table,  when  he  suddenly  tumed  to  her. 

"A  drowning  man  will  cry  out — how  can  you  prevent  his 
crying  out  ?  " 

She  was  startled  by  the  change  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
still  more  by  the  almost  haggard  look  of  pain  and  entreaty  in  his 
eyes.  He  seized  her  hand  ;  she  would  hâve  withdrawn  it,  but 
she  could  not. 

"  You  will  listen.  It  is  no  harm  to  you.  I  must  speak  now, 
or  I  will  die,"  said  he  quite  wildly,  **  and  if  you  think  I  am  mad, 
perhaps  you  are  right,  but  people  hâve  pity  for  a  madman.  Do 
you  know  why  I  hâve  come  to  London  ?  It  is,  to  see  you.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer — the  fire  that  was  buming  and  kiUing 
me.  Oh,  it  is  no  use  my  saying  it  is  love  for  you — ^I  do  not 
know  what  ifr  is — ^but  only  that  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  cannot 
be  angry  with  me— you  can  only  pity  me  and  go  away.  ïhat  is 
it — ^it  is  nothing  to  you — ^you  can  go  away." 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  snatched  her  hand  from  him,  and 
with  both  her  hands  covered  her  face. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  is  it  pain  to  you  that  I  should  tell  you  of 
this  madness  1  But  you  will  f orgive  me — and  you  will  f orget  it 
— and  it  will  not  pain  you  to-morrow  or  any  other  day.  Surely 
you  are  not  to  blâme  !  Do  you  remember  the  days  when  we 
became  fjdends) — ^it  seems  a  ]ong  time  ago,  but  they  were 
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beantdfol  days,  and  you  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  I 
bad  corne  to  London  to  make  so  kind  a  friend.  And  it  was  no 
fault  of  youTs  that  I  went  away  with  that  sickness  of  the  heart  ; 
and  how  could  you  know  about  the  buming  fire,  and  the  feeling 
tbat  if  I  did  not  see  you  I  migbt  as  well  be  dead  ?  And  I  am 
corne — and  I  see  you — and  now  I  know  no  more  what  is  to 
bappen  wben  I  go  away.  And  I  will  call  you  Gertrude  for  once 
only.  Gertrude,  sit  down  now — for  a  moment  or  two — and  do 
not  grieve  any  more  over  what  is  only  a  mîsfortune.  I  want  to 
tell  you.  After  I  bave  spoken,  I  will  go  away,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  the  trouble." 

Sbe  did  sit  down  ;  ber  bands  were  dasped  in  piteous  despair; 
be  saw  tbe  tear-drops  on  the  long  beautiful  lasbes. 

"  And  if  tbe  drowning  man  cries  1  "  said  be.  **  It  is  only  a 
breatb.    Tbe  waves  go  over  bim,  and  tbe  world  is  at  peace.    And 

ob  !  do  you  know,  tbat  I  bave  taken  a  strange  fancy  of  late 

But  I  will  not  trouble  you  witb  tbat  ;  you  may  bear  of  it  after- 
wards;  you  will  understand,  and  know  you  bave  no  blâme, 
and  tbere  is  an  end  of  trouble.  It  is  quite  strange  wbat  fancies 
get  into  one's  bead  wben  one  is  sick — ^beart-sick.  Do  you  know 
wbat  I  tbougbt  tbis  moming  ?  Will  you  believe  it  î  Will  you 
let  tbe  drowning  man  cry  out  in  bis  madness  )  Wliy,  I  said  to 
myself,  *  Up  now,  and  bave  courage  l  XJp  now,  and  be  brave, 
and  win  a  bride  as  tbey  used  to  do  in  tbe  old  stories.'  And  it 
was  you — it  was  you — my  madness  tbougbt  of .  *  You  will  tell 
ber,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  of  àll  the  love  and  the  worsbip  you  bave 
for  ber,  and  your  tbinking  of  ber  by  day  and  by  nigbt  ;  and  sbe 
is  a  woman,  and  sbe  will  bave  pity.   And  tben  in  ber  surprise — 

why *    But  tben  you  came  into  tbe  room — ^it  is  only  a  little 

wbile  ago — but  it  seems  for  ever  and  ever  away  now — ^and  I  bave 
only  pained  you " 

Sbe  sprang  to  ber  feet  ;  ber  face  wbite,  ber  lips  proud  and 
determined.  And  for  a  second  sbe  put  ber  band  on  bis 
sboulders;  and  tbe  wet,  full,  piteous  eyes  met  bis.  But  as 
rapidly  sbe  withdrew  them — almost  sbuddering — and  tumed 
away  ;  and  ber  bands  were  apart,  eacb  clasped,  and  sbe  bowed 
ber  bead.  Gertrude  Wbite  bad  never  acted  like  tbat  on  any 
stage. 
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And  as  for  him,  he  stood  absolutely  dazed  for  a  moment,  not 
daring  to  think  what  that  involuntary  action  might  mean.  He 
stepped  forward — with  a  pale  face  and  a  bewildered  air — and 
caught  her  hand.  Her  face  she  sheltered  with  the  other,  and 
she  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "  what  is  it  ?    What  do  you  mean  %  " 

The  broken  voice  answered,  though  her  face  was  torned  aside — 

''  It  is  I  who  am  misérable." 

'*  You  who  are  misérable  ?  " 

She  torned  and  looked  fair  into  his  face — ^with  her  eyes  ail 
wet,  and  beantiful,  and  piteous. 

"  Can't  you  see  î  Don't  you  understand  î  '*  she  said.  "  Oh, 
my  good  friend  !  of  ail  the  men  in  the  world  you  are  the  very 
last  I  would  bring  trouble  to.  And  I  cannot  be  a  hypocrite 
with  you.  I  feared  something  of  this  ;  and  now  the  misery  is 
that  I  cannot  say  to  you,  *  Hère,  take  my  hand.  It  is  yours. 
You  hâve  won  your  bride.*  I  cannot  do  it.  If  we  were  both 
differently  situated — ^it  might  be  otherwise— •" 

*'  It  might  be  otherwise  !  "  he  exdaimed,  with  a  sudden 
wonder.  "  Gertrude,  what  do  you  mean  1  Situated  î  Is  it  only 
that?  Look  me  in  the  face,  now,  and  as  you  are  a  true  woman 
tell  me — ^if  we  were  both  free  from  ail  situation — ^if  there  were 
no  difficultés — ^nothing  to  be  thought  of— could  you  give  your- 
self  to  me  î  Would  you  really  become  my  wife — you  who  hâve 
ail  the  world  flattering  you  1  " 

She  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face.  There  was  something 
about  the  véhémence  of  his  manner  that  almost  terrified  her. 
But  she  answered  bravely,  in  the  sweet,  low,  trembling  voice,- 
and  with  downcast  eyes— 

"  If  I  were  to  become  the  wife  of  any  one,  it  is  your  wife  I 
would  like  to  be  ;  and  I  hâve  thought  of  it.  Oh,  I  cannot  be  a 
hypocrite  with  you  when  I  see  the  misery  I  hâve  brought  you  ! 
Ajid  I  hâve  thought  of  giving  up  ail  my  présent  life,  and  ail  the 
wishes  and  dreams  I  hâve  cherished,  and  going  away  and  living 
the  simple  life  of  a  woman.  And  under  whose  guidance  would 
I  try  that  rather  than  yours  ?  You  made  me  think.  But  it  is 
ail  a  dream — a  fancy.  It  is  impossible.  It  would  only  bring 
misery  to  you  and  to  mo        ** 
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"  But  why — but  why  î  "  he  eagerly  exclaimed  ;  and  there  was 
a  proud  light  in  bis  face.  **  Gertrude,  if  you  can  say  so  much, 
wby  not  say  ail  ]  Wbat  are  obstacles  1  Tbere  can  be  none  if 
you  bave  the  fiftietb  part  of  tbe  love  for  me  tbat  I  bave  for  you  I 
Obstacles  !  " — and  be  laugbed  witb  a  strange  laugb. 

Sbe  looked  up  in  bis  face. 

**  And  would  it  be  so  great  a  bappiness  for  you  )  tbat  would 
xnake  up  for  ail  tbe  trouble  I  bave  brougbt  you  9  ''  sbe  said, 
wistfully  ;  and  bis  answer  was  to  take  botb  her  bands  in  bis,  and 
tbere  was  sucb  joy  in  bis  beart  tbat  be  could  not  speak  at  ail. 
But  sbe  only  sbook  ber  bead,  somewbat  sadly,  and  witbdrew  ber 
bands,  and  sat  down  again  by  tbe  table. 

"  It  is  wrong  of  me  even  to  tbink  of  it/'  sbe  said.  "  To-day  I 
migbt  say  ^  yes  ;  '  and  to-morrow  1  You  migbt  inspire  me  witb 
courage  now  ;  and  af terwards — I  sbould  only  bring  you  furtber 
pain.  I  do  not  know  myself.  I  could  not  be  sure  of  myself. 
How  could  I  dare  drag  you  into  sucb  a  terrible  riski  It  is  better 
as  it  is.  Tbe  pain  you  are  suffering  will  go.  You  will  come  to 
call  me  your  friendj  and  you  will  tbank  me  tbat  I  refused. 
Perbaps  I  sball  suffer  a  little  too/'  sbe  added,  and  once  more  sbe 
latber  timidly  looked  up  into  bis  face.  ''  You  do  not  know  tbe 
fascination  of  seeing  your  scbeme  of  life,  tbat  you  bave  been 
dreaming  about,  just  suddenly  put  before  you  for  acceptance  ; 
and  you  want  ail  your  common  sensé  to  bold  back.  But  I  know 
it  will  be  better — ^better  for  botb  of  us.     You  must  believe  me," 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,  and  I  will  not  believe  you,"  said  be, 

proudly,  '<  and  now  you  bave  said  so  mucb  I  am  not  going  to  take 

'  any  refusai  at  aU.     Not  now.     Gertrude,  I  bave  courage  for  botb 

of  us  j  wben  you  are  timid,  you  will  take  my  band.   Say  it,  then  ! 

A  Word  only  !    You  bave  already  said  ail  but  tbat  !  " 

He  seemed  scarcely  tbe  same  man  wbo  bad  appeaied  to  ber 
witb  tbe  wild  eyes  and  tbe  baggard  face.  His  look  was  radiant 
and  proud.  He  spoke  witb  a  firm  voice  ;  and  yet  tbere  was  a 
great  tendemess  in  bis  tone. 

"  I  am  sure  you  love  me,"  sbe  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  will  see,"  be  rejoined,  witb  a  firm  confidence. 

''  And  I  am  not  going  to  requite  your  love  111.  You  are  too 
vebement.  You  tbink  of  notbing  but  tbe  one  end  to  it  alL   Bat 
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I  am  a  woman,  and  women  are  taught  to  be  patient.    Kow  yoa 
must  let  me  think  about  ail  you  hâve  said." 

"  And  you  do  not  quite  refuse  1  "  said  he. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  I  must  think  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself,"  she  said,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice.  "  Give  me  time.  Give  me  tiU  the  end 
of  the  week." 

"  At  this  hour  I  will  come." 

"  And  you  will  believe  I  hâve  decided  for  the  best — that  I 
hâve  tried  hard  to  be  fair  to  you  as  well  as  myself  1  " 

"  I  know  you  are  too  true  a  woman  for  anything  else,"  he 
said  ;  and  then  he  added^  "  Ah,  well,  now,  you  hâve  had  enough 
misery  for  one  moming — ^you  must  dry  your  eyes  now,  and  we 
will  go  out  into  the  garden — and  if  I  am  not  to  say  anything  of 
âll  my  gratitude  to  you — why  î  Because  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  a  year  to  do  that  in  !  " 

She  went  to  fetch  a  light  shawl  and  a  hat;  he  kept  turning 
oVer  the  thihgs  on  the  table,  his  fingers  trembling,  his  eyes  se^g 
npthing.  If  they  did  see  anything  it  was  a  vision  of  the  brown 
mqoré  near  Gastle  Dare,  and  a  beautiful  créature,-  clad  ail  in 
cream-colour  and  scarlet,  drawing  near  the  great  grey  stone  house.. 

She  came  into  the  room  again  ;  joy  leapt  to  his  eyes. 

«  Will  you  f oUow  me  r  ' 

There  was  a  strangely  subdued  air  about  her  manner  as  she  led 
him  to  where  her  father  was  ;  perhaps  she  was  rather  tired  after 
the  varied  émotions  she  had  experienced  ;  perhaps  she  was  still 
anxious.  He  was  not  anxious.  It  was  in  a  glad  way  that  he 
addressed  the  old  gentleman  who  stood  there  with  a  spade  in  his 
hand. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  garden,*'  Macleod  said — ^looking  round 
on  the  withered  leaves  and  damp  soil — "no  wonder  you  look 
after  it  yourself." 

**  I  am  not  gardening,"  the  old  man  said  peevishly.  "  I  hâve 
been  putting  a  knife  in  the  ground — ^burying  the  hatchet,  you 
might  call  it.  Fancy  !  A  man  sees  an  old  hunting-knife  in  a 
shop  in  Gloucester  ;  a  hunting-knife  of  the  time  of  Charles  L, 
with  a  beautifoUy  carved  ivory  handle  ;  and  he  thinks  he  will 
mak«  a  présent  of  it  to  me.    What  does  hé  do  but  go  and  hâve 
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it  ground  and  sharpened  and  polîshed  until  ît  looks  like  some- 
thing  sent  from  SheflBeld  the  day  before  yesterday  !  " 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  pleased,  papa,  you  got  it  at  ail,"  said 
Gertrude  White;  but  she  was  looking  elsewhere — and  rather 
absently  too. 

"And  so  you  hâve  buried  it  to  restore  the  tone?" 

"  I  hâve,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  marching  off  with  the  shovel 
to  a  sort  of  onthouse. 

Macleod  speedily  took  his  leave. 

"  Saturday  next  at  noon,"  said  he  to  her,  with  no  timidity  in 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  more  gently,  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

He  walked  away  from  the  house — ^he  knew  not  whither.  He 
saw  nothing  around  him.  He  walked  hard,  sometimes  talking 
to  himself .  In  the  aftemoon  he  found  himself  in  a  village  in 
Berkshire,  close  by  which,  fortunately,  there  was  a  railway 
station  ;  and  he  had  just  time  to  get  back  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment  with  Major  Stewart. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"  Come  now,  Macleod,  tell  me  where  you  hâve  been  ail  day," 
said  the  rosy-faced  soldier,  caref ully  tucking  his  napkin  under 
his  chin. 

Macleod  burst  eut  laughing. 

**  Another  day — ^another  day,  Stewart,  I  will  tell  you  ail  about 
it.    It  is  the  most  ridiculous  story  you  ever  heard  in  your  life  !  *' 

It  was  a  strange  sort  of  laughing,  for  there  were  tears  in  the 
younger  man's  eyes.  But  Major  Stewart  was  too  busy  to  notice  ; 
and  presently  they  began  to  talk  about  the  real  and  serions  object 
of  their  expédition  to  London. 


0  2 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

▲  RED   ROSE. 

Erox  nervous  and  unreasonîng  dread  to  overweeniDg  and 
extravagrant  confidence  there  was  but  a  single  bound.  After 
the  timid  confession  she  had  made,  how  could  he  bave  any  furtber 
fearl  He  knew  now  tbe  ans  virer  sbe  must  certainly  give  bim. 
Wbat  but  tbQ  one  word  "  yea  " — musical  as  the  sound  of  sutamer 
seas — could  fitly  close  and  atone  for  ail  tbat  long  period  of  doubt 
and  despair  1  And  wouli  sbe  murmur  it  witb  tbe  low,  sweet 
voice,  or  only  look  it  witb  tbe  clear  and  lambent  eyes  1  Once 
uttered,  anybow,  surely  tbe  glad  message  would  instautly  wiug 
its  fligbt  away  to  tbe  far  nortb  ;  and  Colonsay  would  bear  ;  aud 
tbe  green  sbores  of  Ulva  would  laugb  ;  and  tbrougb  ail  tbe  wild 
dasbing  and  roaring  of  tbe  seas  there  would  be  a  soft  ringing  as 
of  wedding-bells.  Tbe  Gometra  uien  will  bave  a  good  glass  tbat 
nigbt  j  and  wbo  will  take  the  news  to  distant  Fladda  and  rouse 
tbe  lonely  Dutcbman  from  bis  winter  sleep  1  There  is  a  bride 
coming  to  Castle  Dare  1 

Wben  Norman  Ogilvie  had  even  mentioned  marriage,  Macleod 
had  merely  sbaken  bis  head  and  turned  away.  There  was  no 
issue  tbat  way  from  the  wilderness  of  pain  and  trouble  into 
which  be  had  strayed.  Sbe  was  already  wedded — to  tbat  cruel 
art  tbat  was  crushing  tbe  woman  within  her.  Her  ways  of  life 
and  bis  were  separated  as  thougb  by  unknown  océans.  And 
how  was  it  possible  tbat  so  beautiful  a  woman — surrounded  by 
people  wbo  petted  and  flattered  ber — ^sbould  not  already  bave 
her  beart  engaged  1  Even  if  sbe  were  free,  how  could  sbe  bave 
bestowed  a  thought  on  bim — a  passing  stranger — a  summer 
visitor — tbe  acquaintance  of  an  bour  1 

But  no  sooner  had  Gertrude  Wbite,  to  bis  sudden  wonder, 
and  joy,  and  gratitude,  niade  tbat  stammering  confession,  than 
tbe  impetuosit}'  of  bis  passion  leapt  at  once  to  tbe  goal.  He 
would  not  bear  of  any  obstacles.  He  would  not  look  at  tbem. 
If  sbe  would  but  take  lus  band,  be  would  lead  ber  and  guard 
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her,  and  ail  would  go  well.  And  it  was  to  this  effect  that  he 
wrote  to  her  day  after  day,  pouring  out  ail  the  confidences  of  his 
heart  to  her,  appealing  to  her,  striving  to  convey  to  her  some- 
thing  of  his  own  high  courage  and  hope.  Strictly  speaking, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  quite  fair  that  he  should  thus  hâve  disturbed 
the  calm  of  her  délibération.  Had  he  not  given  her  till  the  end 
of  the  week  to  corne  to  a  décision  1  But  when  in  his  eagerness 
he  thonght  of  some  further  reason,  some  further  appeal,  how 
could  he  remain  silent  1  With  the  prize  so  near^  he  could  not 
let  it  slip  from  his  grasp  through  the  considération  of  niceties 
of  conduct.  By  rights  he  ought  to  hâve  gone  up  to  Mr.  White 
aiid  begged  for  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  old 
gentleraan's  daughter.  He  forgot  ail  about  that.  He  forgot  that 
Mr.  White  was  in  existence.  AU  his  thinking  from  moming 
till  night — and  through  much  of  the  night  too— was  directed  ou 
her  answer — the  one  small  word  filled  with  a  whole  worldful  of 
light  and  joy. 

"  Say  but  this  one  word,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  then  everything 
else  becomes  a  mère  trifle.  If  there  are  obstacles  and  troubles 
and  what  not,  we  will  meet  them  one  by  one,  and  dispose  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  obstacles,  if  we  are  of  one  mind  ;  and 
we  shall  be  of  one  mind  sure  enough,  if  you  will  say  you  will 
become  jofiy  wife  ;  for  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  consent  to  ;  and 
I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  hâve  opportun  ities  of  showing  my 
great  gratitude  to  you  for  the  sacrifice  you  must  make.  I  speak 
of  it  as  a  sacrifice  y  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  one — ^whatever  you 
may  think  now — and  whatever  natural  regret  you  may  f eel — 
you  will  grow  to  feel  there  was  no  evil  done  you  when  you  were 
drawn  away  from  the  life  that  now  surrounds  you.  And  if  you 
were  to  say,  *  I  will  become  your  wife  only  on  one  condition — 
that  I  am  not  asked  to  abandon  my  career  as  an  actress,'  still  I 
would  say,  *  Become  my  wife.*  Surely  matters  of  arrangement 
are  mère  trifles — after  you  hâve  given  me  your  promise.  And 
when  you  hâve  placed  your  hand  in  mine  (and  the  motto  of  the 
Macleods  is  Hold  Fast)  we  can  study  conditions,  and  obstacles, 
and  the  other  nonsense  that  our  friends  are  sure  to  suggest,  at 
our  leisure.  I  think  I  already  hear  you  say  '  Yes  ;  '  I  listen  and 
listen  until  I  almost  hear  your  voice.    And  if  it  is  to  be  ^  Ye8|' 
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"will  you  wear  a  ïed  rose  in  your  dress  on  Saturday  ?  I  shall  see 
tliat  before  you  speak  I  will  know  what  your  message  is^  even 
if  there  are  people  about.    One  red  rose  only." 

**Macleod,"  said  M£gor  Stewart  to  hlm,  **did  you  come  to 
London  to  write  love-letters ?" 

"  Love-letters  !  "  he  said,  angrily  ;  but  then  Le  laughed.* 
"  And  what  did  you  come  to  London  for  î  " 

"  On  a  highly  philanthropie  errand,"  said  the  other,  gravely, 
"  which  I  hope  to  see  fulfilled  to-morro  w.    And  if  we  hâve  a  day 
or  two  to  spare,  that  is  well  enough,  for  one  cannot  be  always.  at 
work  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  take  a  holiday  in  the  company  of 
a  man  who  spends  three-fourths  of  the  day  at  a  writing-desk/' 

**  Konsense,''  said  Macleod,  though  there  was  some  teU-tale 
Golour  in  his  face.  **  Ail  the  writing  I  hâve  donc  to-day  would 
not  fill  up  twenty  minutes.  And  if  I  am  a  dull  companion,iis 
not  Korman  Ogilvie  comingto  dinner  to-night  to  amuse  youV' 

"While  they  were  speaking  a  servant  brought  in  a  card. 

"  Afik  the  gentleman  to  come  up/'  Macleod  said,  and  then  he 
tumed  to  his  companion.  ''What  an  odd  thing  !  I  was  speak- 
ing to  you  a  minute  ago  about  that  drag  accident.  And  hère  is 
Beaureguard  himself." 

The  tall,  rough-visaged  man— stooping  slightly  as  though  he 
thought  the  doorway  wa^  a  trifle  low — came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  Macleod,  and  was  understood  to  inquire  about  hib 
health,  though  what  he  literally  said  was,  "Hawya,  Macleod, 
hawyaî" 

"I  heard  you  were  in  town  from  Paulton — ^you  remember 
Paulton  who  dined  with  you  at  Eichmond.  He  saw  you  in  a 
hansom  yesterday  ;  and  I  took  my  chance  of  finding  you  in  your 
old  quarters.    What  are  you  doing  in  London  î  *' 

Macleod  briefly  explained. 

"  And  you  î  "  he  asked,  "  what  has  brought  you  to  London  1 
I  thought  you  and  Lady  Beauregard  were  in  Ireland." 

"  We  hâve  just  come  over,  and  go  down  to  Weatherill  to- 
morrow.  Won't  you  come  down  and  shoot  a  pheasant  or  two 
before  you  retum  to  the  Highlands ?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  Macleod  said,  hesitatingly,  "  my  friend 
and  I — ^by  the  way,  let  me  introduce  yoii— Lord  Beauregard, 
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Major  Stowart — the  fact  is,  we  ought  to  go  back  direoUy  after 
"we  hâve  settled  this  business." 

"  But  a  day  or  two  won't  matter.  Now,  let  me  see.  The 
Suffîelds  corne  to  us  on  Monday  ncxt,  I  think.  We  could  get 
up  a  party  for  you  on  the  Tuesday  ;  and  if  your  friend  will 
corne  with  you,  we  shall  be  six  guns,  which  I  always'  think  the 
best  number." 

The  gallant  Major  showed  no  hésitation  whatever.  The 
chance  at  blazing  away  at  a  whole  atmosphereful  of  pheasatits 
— for  he  80  construed  the  invitation— did  not  often  corne  in  his 
way.         ' 

"  I  am  quite  sure  a  day  or  two  won*t  make  any  différence," 
said  he,  quickly.  "  In  any  case  we  are  not  thinking  of  going 
till  Monday,  and  that  would  only  mean  an  extra  day." 

"  Very  well,"  Macleod  said. 

**  Thon  you  will  corne  down  to  dinner  on  the  Monday  evening. 
I  will  see  if  there  is  any  altération  in  the  trains,  and  drop  you  a 
note  \^ith  f uU  instructions.     Is  it  a  bargain  1  " 

"Itis."  ^ 

"  AU  right.     I  must  be  off  now.     Good-bye." 

Major  Stewart  jumped  to  his  feet  with  great  alacrity,  and 
warmiy  shook  hands  with  the  departing  stranger.  Then,  when 
the  door  was  shut,  he  went  through  a  pantomimic  expression  bf 
bringing  down  innumerable  pheasants  from  every  corner  of  the 
ceiling — with  an  occasional  aim  at  the  floor,  where  an  imagînary 
hare  was  scurrying  by. 

**  Macleod,  Macleod,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  trump.  You  may 
go  on  writing  love-letters  from  now  tQl  next  Monday  aftetnoon. 
I  suppose  we  shall  bave  a  good  dinner  too  1  " 

"  Beauregard  is  said  to  hâve  the  best  chef  in  London  ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  would  leave  so  important  a  person  in  Ireland.'' 

"You  hâve  ray  gratitude,  Macleod— etemal,  sincère,  un* 
bounded,"  the  Major  said  seriously. 

"  But  it  is  not  I  who  am  asking  you  to  go  and  massacrer  a  lot 
of  pheasants,"  said  Macleod  ;  and  he  spoke  rather  absently,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  the  probable  mood  in  which  he  would  go 
down  to  WeatherilL  One  of  a  gênerons  gladness  and  joy,  the 
outward  expression  of  an  eager  and  secret  happiness  to  be  knowii 
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by  none  ?    Or  what  if  there  were  no  red  rose  at  ail  on  her  bosom 
wken  she  advanced  to  meet  hîm  with  sad  eyes  ? 

They  went  down  into  Essex  next  day.  Major  Stewart  was 
surprised  to  find  that  his  companion  talked  not  so  much  about 
the  price  of  maichines  for  drying  saturated  crops,  as  about  the 
conjectural  cost  of  living  in  the  varions  bouses  they  saw  from 
AÙa,  set  amid  the  leafless  trees  of  Kovember. 

"  Tou  don't  think  of  coming  to  live  in  England,  do  you  1  " 
said  he. 

**No — ^at  least,  not  at  présent,"  Macleod  said.  "Of  course, 
one  never  knows  wbat  may  tum  up.  I  don't  propose  to  live  at 
Dare  ail  my  life." 

**  Your  wife  might  want  to  live  in  England,"  the  Major  said 
coolly, 

Macleod  started  and  stared. 

"  You  hâve  been  writing  a  good  many  letters  of  late,''  said  his 
companion. 

"  And  is  that  alll "  said  Macleod,  answering  him  in  the  Gaelic. 
"You  know  the  proverb — Tossing  the  head  wUl  not  màke  the 
hoat  row,    I  am  not  married  yet." 

The  resuit  of  this  journey  was,  that  they  agreed  to  purchase 
one  of  the  machines  for  transference  to  the  rainy  régions  of 
Mull;  and  then  they  retumed  to  London.  This  was  on  a 
Wednesday.  Major  Stewart  considered  they  had  a  few  days  to 
idle  by  before  the  hatttte  ;  Macleod  was  only  excitedly  aware  that 
Thursday  and  Friday — two  short  November  days — came  between 
him  and  that  décision  which  he  regarded  with  an  anxious  joy. 

The  two  days  went  by  in  a  sort  of  dream.  A  pale  fog  hung 
over  London  ;  and  as  he  wandered  about  he  saw  the  tall  houses 
rise  f aintly  blue  into  the  grey  mîst  ;  and  the  great  cofEee-coloured 
river,  flushed  with  récent  -rains,  roUed  down  between  the  pale 
embankments  ;  and  the  golden-red  globe  of  the  sun,  occasionally 
becomîng  visible  through  the  mottled  clouds,  sent  a  ray  of  lire 
hère  and  there  on  some  street-lamp  or  window-pane. 

In  the  course  of  his  devions  wanderings — for  he  raostly  went 
about  alone — he  made  his  way,  with  great  trouble  and  perplexity, 
to  the  court  in  which  Uie  mother  of  Johnny  Wickes  lived  ;  and 
he  betrayed  no  shame  at  ail  in  confronting  the  poor  woman — 
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half  starved,  and  pale,  and  emaciated  as  she  was — ^whose  chîld 
he  had  stolen.  It  was  in  a  tone  of  quite  graiuîtous  pleasantry 
that  he  described  to  her  how  the  small  lad  was  growing  brown 
and  fat  ;  and  he  had  the  audacity  to  déclare  to  her  that  as  he 
proposed  to  pay  the  boy  the  sum  of  one  shilling  per  week  at 
présent,  he  might  as  well  hand  over  to  her  the  three  months' 
pay  which  he  had  already  eamed.  And  the  woman  was  so 
amused  at  the  notion  of  littlo  Johnny  Wickes  being  able  to  eam 
anything  at  ail,  that,  when  she  received  the  money,  and  looked 
at  it,  she  burst  ont  crying  ;  and  she  had  so  little  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Biitish  matron,  and  so  little  regard  for  the  laws  of  her 
coontry,  that  she  invoked  Heaven  knows  what — Heaven  does 
know  what  — -blessings  on  the  head  of  the  very  man  who  had 
carried  her  child  into  slavery. 

**  And  the  first  time  I  am  going  over  to  Oban,"  said  he,  "I 
wiU  take  him  with  me,  and  I  will  get  a  photograph  of  him  made, 
and  I  will  send  it  you.  And  did  you  get  the  rabbits  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  got  the  rabbits." 

"  And  it  is  a  very  fine  poacher  your  son  promises  to  be,  for 
he  got  every  one  of  the  rabbits  with  his  own  snare,  though  I 
think  it  was  old  Hamish  who  showed  him  how  to  use  it.  I  will 
say  good-bye  to  you  now." 

The  poor  woman  seemed  to  hesitato  for  a  second. 

"  If  there  was  any  sewing,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron,  "  that  I  could  do  for  your  good  lady, 
sir " 

"  But  T  am  not  married,"  said  he  quickly. 

"  Ah,  well,  indeed,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

**  But  if  there  is  any  lace,  or  sewing,  or  anything  like  that  you 
can  scnd  to  my  mother,  I  hâve  no  doubt  she  will  pay  you  for  it 
as  well  as  any  one  else " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  paying,  sir  ;  but  to  show  you  I  am 
not  ungrateful,"  was  the  answer — and  if  she  said  hurtfjrateful, 
what  matter  î  She  was  a  woman  without  spirit  ;  she  had  sold 
away  her  son. 

From  this  dingy  court  he  made  his  way  round  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  he  went  into  a  florist's  shop  there. 
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"  I  want  a  bouquet,"  said  he  to  the  neat-handed  maiden  vfh6 
looked  up  at  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  she  ;  "  will  y  ou  look  at  those  in  the  window?  " 
•'îi"But  Iwant  one,"  said  he,  "  with  a  single  rose — a  red  rose- — 
in  the  centre." 

This  proposition  did  not  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  mild- 
mantiered  artist,  who  explained  to  him  that  something  more 
important  and  ornate  was  necessary  in  the  middle  of  a  bouquet. 
Hô  could  hâve  a  circle  of  rosebuds,  if  he  liked,  outside  ;  and  a 
great  white  lily  or  camellia  in  the  centre.  He  could  hâve — this 
thing  and  the  other  ;  she  showed  him  how  she  could  combine 
the  features  of  one  bouquet  with  those  of  the  next.  But  the 
tall  Highlander  remained  obdurate. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  You  are  quite 
right,  I  am  sure.  But  it  is  this  I  would  rathôr  hâve — only  one 
red  rose  in  the  centre,  and  you  can  make  the  rest  what  you  like, 
dnly  I  think  if  théy  were  smaller  flowers,  and  ail  white,  that 
would  be  better." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  young  lady  with  a  pleasing  smile  (she 
was  Tftther  good-looking  herself),  "  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  for 
you  if  you  don't  mind  waiting.  Will  you  take  a  chair  î  '* 
■  He  was  quite  amazed  by  the  dexterity  with  which  those 
nimble  fingers  took  from  one  cliister  and  auother  cluster  the 
very  flowers  he  would  himself  hâve  chosen  ;  and  by  the  rapid 
fashion  in  which  they  were  dressed,  fitted,  and  arranged.  The 
work  of  art  grew  apace. 

"  But  you  must  bave  something  to  break  the  white,"  said  she, 
smiling,  "  or  it  will  look  too  like  a  bride's  bouquet,"  and  with 
that — almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — she  had  put  a  circular 
line  of  dark  purple-blue  through  the  cream-white  blosaoms.  It 
was  a  splendid  rose  that  lay  in  the  midst  of  ail  that  beauty. 

"  What  price  would  you  like  to  give,  sir  1  "  the  gentle  Phyllis 
had  said  at  the  very  outset.  "  Half  a  guinea — ^fifteçn  shillings  î  " 

**Give  me  a  beautiful  rose,"  said  he,  "and  I  do  not  mind 
what  the  price  is." 

And  at  last  the  lace-paper  was  put  round  ;  and  a  little  further 
trimming  and  setting  took  place  ;  and  flnally  the  bouquet  was 
swathod  in  soft  white  wool  and  put  into  a  basket. 
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'*  Sliall  I  tako  the  àddress  î  "  said  the  ydung  lady,  no  doubt 
expeciâng  thàt  he  would  write  it  on  the  badk  of  one  of  his  cards. 
But  no.  He  dictated  thé  address;  and  then  laid  down  the 
money.  The  astute  young  person  was  puzzled — peihaps  disap- 
pointed. 

"  Is  theie  no  message,  sir  1  *'  said  she  : — "  no  card  ?  " 

"iN'o  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  hâve  it  delivered  to-night." 

'^  It  shall  be  sent  off  at  once/'  said  she,  probably  thinking  that 
this  was  a  very  foolish  young  man  who  did  not  know  the  ways 
of  the  world.  The  only  peraôns  of  whom  she  had  any  expérience 
who  sent-  bouquets  without  a  note  or  a  letter  were  husbands,  who 
were  either  making  up  a  quarrel  with  their  wives  or  going  to  the 
opéra,  and  she  had  observed  on  such  occasions  that  the  différence 
between  twelve-and-sixpence  and  fifteen  shillings  was  regarded 
and  considered. 

He  slept  but  little  that  night  ;  and  next  moming  he  got  up 
nervous  and  trembling — ^like  a  drunken  man — with  half  the 
courage  and  confidence,  that  had  so  long  sustained  him,  gone. 
Major  Stewart  went  out  early.  He  kept  pacing  about  the  room 
until  the  frightfully  slow  half-hours  went  by  ;  he  hated  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece.  And  then,  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  he 
delayed  starting  untQ  he  should  barely  hâve  time  to  reach  her 
house  by  twelve  o'clock,  so  that  he  should  hâve  the  mad  delight 
of  eagerly  wishing  the  hansom  had  a  still  more  f  urious  speed.  He 
had  chosen  his  horse  well.  It  wanted  five  minutes  to  the 
appointed  hour  when  he  arrived  at  the  house. 

Did  this  trim  maid-servant  know  1  Was  there  anything  of 
welcome  in  the  demure  smile  î  He  foUowed  her  ;  his  face  was 
pale,  though  he  knew  it  not  ;  in  the  dusk  of  the  room  he  was  lef t 
alone. 

But  what  was  this — on  the  table  î  He  almost  uttered  a  cry 
as  his  bewildered  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  it.  The  very  bouquet 
he  had  sent  the  préviens  evening;  and  behold — behold  !  the  red 
rose  wanting  !  And  then,  at  the  same  moment,  he  tumed  ;  and 
there  was  a  vision  of  something  ail  in  white — ^that  came  to  him 
timidly — ail  in  white  but  for  the  red  star  of  love  shining  there. 
And  she  did  not  speak  at  ail  ;  but  she  buried  her  head  in  his 
bosom  ;  and  he  held  her  hands  tight. 
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And  now  what  will  Ulva  say  ;  and  the  lonely  shores  of  Fladda  ; 
and  the  distant  Dutchman  roused  from  his  winter  eleep  amid  the 
wild  waves  1  Far  away  over  the  white  sands  of  lona — and  the 
sunlight  must  be  shining  there  now — there  is  many  a  sacred  spot 
fit  for  the  solemn  plighting  of  loyers'  vows  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
organ  wanted,  what  more  noble  than  the  vast  Atlantic  rollers 
booming  into  the  Bourg  and  Gribun  caves  ?  Surely  they  must 
know  already  ;  for  the  sea-birds  bave  caught  the  cry  ;  and  there 
is  a  Sound  ail  through  the  glad  rushing  of  the  nioming  seas  like 
the  Sound  of  wedding-bells.  There  ù  a  bride  coming  to  Castle 
Dare — ^the  islands  listen;  and  the  wild  sea  calls  again;  and  the 
green  shores  of  Ulva  grow  greener  still  in  the  sunlight.  There 
is  a  bride  coming  to  Castle  Dare  ;  and  the  bride  is  dressed  ail  in 
white — only  she  wears  a  red  rose. 
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6he  was  seated  alone,  her  arms  on  the  table,  her  head  bent 
down.  There  was  no  red  rose  now  in  the  white  morning  dress, 
for  she  had  givon  it  to  him  whon  he  left.  The  f rail  November 
sunshine  streamed  into  the  room  and  put  a  shimmer  of  gold  on 
the  soft  brown  of  her  hair. 

It  was  a  bold  step  she  had  taken  without  counsel  of  any  one. 
Her  dream  was  now  to  give  up  everything  that  she  had  hitlierto 
cared  about,  and  to  go  away  into  private  life  to  play  the  part  of 
Lady  Bountiful.  And  if  doubts  about  the  strength  of  her  own 
resolution  occasionally  crossed  her  mind,  could  she  not  appeal 
for  aid  and  courage  to  him  who  wouîd  always  be  by  her  side  1 
When  she  became  a  Macleod  she  would  hâve  to  accept  the 
motto  of  the  Macleods.     That  motto  is  Hold  Fast, 

She  heard  her  sister  come  into  the  house,  and  she  raised  lier 
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head.  Presently  Carry  opcned  the  door  :  and  it  waa  clear  she 
was  in  high  spirits. 

'*  Oh,  Mopsy/'  said  slie  —  and  tliis  was  a  pet  name  she  gave 
her  sister  only  when  the  latter  was  in  great  favour — *'  did  you 
eyer  see  such  a  moming  in  Kovember  1  Don't  you  think  papa 
might  take  us  to  Kew  Gardens  1  *' 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Carry— corne  hère,"  she  said  gravely  ; 
and  the  younger  sister  went  and  stood  by  the  table.  ''You 
know  you  and  I  are  thrown  very  much  on  each  other  ;  and  we 
ought  to  hâve  no  secrets  from  each  other  ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
always  quite  sure  of  each  other's  sympathy.  Now,  Carry,  you 
mufit  be  patient,  you  must  be  kînd  ;  if  I  don't  get  sympathy  from 
you,  from  whom  should  I  get  it  1  ** 

Carry  withdrew  a  step,  and  her  manner  instantly  changed. 
Gertrude  White  was  a  very  clever  actress  ;  but  she  had  never 
been  able  to  impose  on  her  younger  sister.  This  imploring  look 
was  ail  very  fine  ;  this  appeal  for  sympathy  was  pathetic  enough; 
but  both  only  awakened  Carry's  suspicions.  In  their  ordinary 
talk  sisters  ravely  use  aiich  formai  words  as  *'  sympathy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  î  "  said  she,  sharply. 

"  There — already  !  "  exclaimed  the  other,  apparently  in  deep 
disappointment.  **  Just  when  I  most  need  your  kindness  and 
sympathy  you  show  yourself  most  unfeeling " 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  mo  what  it  is  ail  about,"  Carry  said 
impatiently. 

The  elder  sister  lowered  her  eyes,  and  her  fîngers  began  to 
work  with  a  paper-knife  that  was  lying  there.  Perhaps  this  was 
only  a  bitof  stage-business;  or  perhaps  she  was  apprehensive 
about  the  efifect  of  her  announcement. 

**  Carry,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  hâve  promised  to  marry 
Sir  Keith  Macleod." 

Carry  uttered  aquick  cry  of  horror  and  surprise;  but  this,  too, 
was  only  a  bit  of  stage-efifect,  for  she  had  fully  anticipated  the 
disclosure. 

"  Well,  G^ertrude  "White  !  "  said  she,  apparently  when  she  had 
lecovered  her  breath.     "Well — I — ^I — I — never " 

Her  language  was  not  as  imposîng  as  her  gfestures  ;  but  then 
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nobody  had  written  the  part  for  lier  ;  whereas  her  very  tolerable 
acting  was  naturels  own  gif  t. 

'*'  Now,  Carry,  be  reasonable— don*t  be  angry — what  is  the  use 
of  being  vexed  with  what  is  past  recalling  ]    Any  other  sister 

wpuld  bave  been  glad  at  such  a  time **  thèse  were  the  hurried 

and  broken  sentences  with  which  the  culprit  sought  to  stave  gff 
the  coming  wrath.  But,  oddly  enough,  Miss  Carry  refraîned 
from  denunciations  or  any  other  stormy  expression  of  her 
anger  and  scorn.  She  suddenly  assumed  a  cold  and  critlcal 
air. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  bef ore  you  allowed  Sir  Keith  Macleod 
to  ask  you  to  become  his  wif e,  you  explained  to  him  our  circum- 
stances 1  " 

"  I  don*t  understand  you." 

"  You  told  him,  of  course,  that  you  had  a  ne'er-do-well  brother 
in  AustraUa,  who  might  at  any  moment  appear  and  disgrâce  the 
whole  family  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
going  into  family  affairs.  And  if  I  had — what  has  Tom  got  to 
do  with  Sir  Keith  Macleod?  I  had  forgotten  his  very  ex- 
i«tence-^no  wonder,  after  eight  years  of  absolute  silence." 

But  Carry,  haying  fired  this  shot,  was  off  after  other 
ammunition. 

"  You  told  him  you  hâve  had  several  sweethearts  before  î  " 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Miss  Gertrude  White,  warmly,  **  because 
it  isn*t  true." 

«  What  î— Mr.  Howson  1  " 

"  The  orchestra-leader  in  a  provincial  théâtre  !  " 

"Oh  yes,  but  you  did  not  speak  so  contemptuously  of  him  then« 
Why,  you  made  him  belle ve  he  was  another  Mendelssohn  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  Gertrude  White,  you  made  him  believe  that  you 
and  he  were  engaged.'' 

'*  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  the  other,  frowning,  and 
with  her  head  turned  aside. 

"And  Mr.  Brook — ^you  no  doubt  told  him  that  Mr.  Brook 
called  on  papa,  and  asked  him  to  go  down  to  Doctors-  Gommons 
and  see  for  himself  what  money  he  would  hâve *' 

"  And  what  then  ?    How  can  I  prevent  an  idiotie  boy,  who 
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ehooses  to  turn  me  iuto  a  heroiue,  from  making  a  fool  of 
himself?" 

"  Oh,  Gertrude  White,"  said  Carry,  soleomly.  "  "Will  you  sit 
there  and  tell  me  you  gave  him  no  encouragement  1  " 

*^  This  is  jnere  f olly/'  the  elder  sister  said  petulantly,  as  she 
lose,  and  proceeded  to  put  straight  a  few  of  the  things  about  the 
room.  "  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  you,  Carry.  I  tell  you  of 
an  important  step  I  hâve  taken  in  my  life,  and  you  bring  out  a 
lot  of  tattle  and  nonsense.  However,  I  can  act  for  myself .  It 
is  true,  I  had  imagined  something  différent.  When  I  marry,  of 
course  we  shall  be  separated.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  showing  you  my  new  home " 

«Whereisittobel" 

"Wherever  my  husband  wishes  it  to  be,**  she  answeied 
proudly  ;  but  there  was  a  conscious  ûush  of  colour  in  her  fiace  as 
she  uttered — ^for  the  ûrst  time — that  word. 

^'  In  the  Highlands,  I  suppose,  for  he  is  not  rich  enough  to 
hâve  two  houses,**  said  Carry,  wbich  showed  that  she  had  been 
pondering  over  this  matter  before.  *'  And  he  has  already  got 
his  mother  and  his  old  maid  sister,  or  whatever  she  is,  in  the 
house — you  will  mako  a  pretty  family.'* 

This  was  a  cruel  thrust.  When  Macleod  had  spoken  of  the 
far  home  overlooking  the  northern  seas,  what  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  his  picture  of  the  noble  and  silver-haired  dame 
and  of  the  gentle  and  loving  cousin  who  was  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  poor  people  around  ?  And  when  he  had  sug- 
gested  that  some  day  or  other  Mr.  White  might  bring  his  daughter 
to  thèse  remote  régions  to  see  ail  the  wonders  and  splendeurs  of 
them,  he  told  her  how  the  beautiful  mother  would  take  her  to 
this  place  and  to  that  place,  and  how  that  Janet  Macleod  would 
pet  and  befdend  her,  and  perhaps  teach  her  a  few  words  of  the 
Graelic  that  she  might  hâve  a  kindly  phrase  for  the  passer:by. 
But  this  picture  of  Carry*s :  a  housef ul  of  wranglingwomenl 

If  she  had  had  her  will  just  then,  she  would  instantly  haye 
recalled  Macleod,  and  placed  his  courage  and  careless  confidence 
between  her  and  this  cruel  criticism.  She  had  never,  in  truth, 
thought  of  thèse  things.  His  pertinacity  would  not  allow  her. 
He  had  kept  insisting  that  the  only  point  for  her  to  consider  was 
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wheiher  she  had  sufficient  love  for  liiin  to  enable  lier  to  ai)swer 
bis  great  love  for  her  with  the  one  word  "  Yes."  Thereafter, 
according  to  bis  showing,  evei^thiog  else  was  a  mère  trîfle. 
Obstacles,  troubles,  delays? — be  would  bear  of  notbing  of  tbe 
sort  And  altbougb,  wbile  be  was  présent,  sbe  liad  been  inspired 
by  sometbing  of  tbis  confident  feeling,  now  wben  sbe  was 
attacked  in  bis  absence  sbe  felt  berself  defenceless. 

''Ton  may  be  as  disagreeable  as  you  like,  Carry,"  said  sbe, 
àlmost  wearily.  "  I  cannot  belp  it.  I  uever  could  understand 
your  dislike  to  Sir  Keitb  Macleod " 

**  Cannot  you  understand,"  said  tbe  younger  sister  witb  some 
sbow  of  indignation,  ''  tbat  if  you  are  to  marry  at  ail  I  sbould 
like  to  see  you  marry  an  Englisbman,  instead  of  a  great  Higbland 
Savage,  wbo  tbinks  about  notbing  but  beasts'  skins  1  And  wby 
sbould  you  marry  at  ail,  Crertrude  Wbite  1  I  suppose  be  will 
make  you  leave  tbe  tbeatre;  and  instead  of  being  a  famous 
woman,  wbom  everybody  admires  and  talks  about,  you  will  be 
plain  Mrs.  Nobody,  bidden  away  in  some  place,  and  no  one  will 
ever  bear  of  you  again  !  Do  you  know  wbat  you  are  doing  ? 
Did  you  ever  bear  of  any  woman  making  sucb  a  fool  of  berself 
beforel"^ 

So  far  from  being  annoyed  by  tbis  strong  language  tbe  elder 
sbter  seemed  quîte  pleased. 

**  Do  you  know,  Carry,  I  like  to  bear  you  talk  like  tbat,"  sbe 
said  witb  a  smile.  '^  You  almost  persuade  me  tbat  I  am  not 
asking  bim  for  too  great  a  sacrifice,  after  ail " 

**  A  sacrifice  !  On  bis  part  !  *'  exclaimed  the  younger  sister, 
and  tben  sbe  added  witb  décision,  "  But  it  sba'n't  be,  Gertrude 
Wbite  !     I  will  go  to  papa!" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  tbe  elder  sister,  wbo  was  nearer  tbe  door, 
**  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  ;  I  am  going  now." 

Sbe  went  into  tbe  small  room  whicb  was  called  ber  fatber's 
study,  but  wbicb  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  muséum.  Sbe  closed 
tbe  door  bebind  ber. 

"  I  bave  just  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  an  interview  witb  Carry, 
papa,"  sbe  said,  witb  a  certain  bittemess  of  tone,  ''and  sbe 
bas  tried  bard  to  make  me  as  misérable  as  I  can  be.  If 
I  am  to  baye  anotber  dose  of  it  from  you,  papa,  I  may  as 
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vrell  bave  it  at  once.     I  hâve  promised  to  marry  Sir  Keith 
Macleod." 

Sbe  sank  down  in  an  easy-chair.  There  was  a  look  on  her 
face  which  plainly  said,  *'  Kow  do  your  worst  ;  I  cannot  be  more 
mnetcbed  tban  I  am." 

'' You  bave  promised  to  marry  Sir  Keitb  Macleod  1  "  be  repeated 
slowly,  and  fixing  bis  eyes  on  ber  face. 

He  did  not  break  into  any  rage,  and  accuse  Macleod  of  treachery 
or  ber  of  filial  disobedience.  He  knew  tbat  sbe  was  familiar 
witb  tbat  kind  of  tbing  on  tbe  stage.  Wbat  be  bad  to  deal  with 
was  tbe  immédiate  future,  not  tbe  past. 

"  Yes,"  sbe  answered. 

"  Well,"  be  said,  witb  tbe  same  délibération  of  tone,  "  I 
suppose  you  bave  not  corne  to  me  for  advice,  since  you  bave 
acted  so  far  for  yourself.  If  I  were  to  give  you  advice,  bowever, 
it  would  be  to  break  your  promise  as  soon  as  you  decently  can, 
botb  for  bis  sake  and  for  your  own." 

"I  tbougbt  you  would  say  so,"  sbe  said  witb  a  sort  of  des- 
perate  mirtb.  ''  I  came  to  bave  ail  my  wretcbedness  beaped  on 
me  at  once.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  sensation.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
express  it  on  tbe  stage — tbat  would  be  making  use  of  my  new 
expériences — as  you  bave  taugbt  me " 

But  bere  sbe  burst  into  tears  ;  and  tben  got  up  and  walked 
impatiently  about  tbe  room;  and  finally  dried  ber  eyes,  witb 
sbame  and  mortification  visible  on  ber  face. 

''  Wbat  bave  you  to  say  to  me,  papa  1  I  am  a  fool  to  mind 
wbat  a  scbool-girl  says." 

"  1  don't  know  tbat  I  bave  anytbing  to  say,"  be  observed 
calmly.     "  You  know  your  own  feelings  best." 

And  tben  be  regarded  ber  attentively. 

"  I  suppose  wben  you  marry  you  will  give  up  tbe  stage  1" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  sbe  said  in  a  low  voice. 

'*I  sbould  doubt,*'  be  said  witb  quite  a  dispassîonate  air, 
'*  your  being  able  to  play  one  part  for  a  lifetime.  You  migbt  get 
tired — and  tbat  would  be  awkward  for  your  busband  and  your- 
self. I  don't  say  anytbing  about  your  giving  up  ail  your 
prospects,  altbough  I  bad  gieat  prîde  in  you  and  a  still  gieater 

hope.    Tb^t  is  for  your  own  considerationt    Ji  you  tbink  you 

F 
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will  be  happier — if  you  are  sure  y  ou  will  hâve  no  regret — ^if,  as 
I  say,  you  think  you  can  play  the  one  part  for  lifetîme — weU 
and  good." 

*'  An^  you  are  nght,"  she  said  bitterly,  ^'  to  speak  of  me  as  ah 
actress,  and  not  as  a  human  being.  I  must  be  playing  a  part  to 
the  end,  I  supposé  1  Ferhaps  so.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  please 
my  smaller  audience  as  well  as  I  seem  to  hâve  pleased  the 
bigger  one.*' 

l)hen  she  altered  her  tone. 

*'I  told  you,  papa,  the  other  day  of  my  having  seen  that  child 
run  over  and  brought  back  to  the  woman  who  was  standing  on 
the  pavement." 

**  Yes,"  said  he  ;  but  wondering  why  this  incident  should  be 
tékàreà  to  at  such  a  moment. 

*^I  did  not  *tell  you  the  truth — at  least,  the  whole  truth. 
When  I  walked  away,  what  was  I  thinking  of  î  I  caught  my- 
self  trying  to  recall  the  way  in  which  the  woman  threw  her  arms 
up  when  she  saw  the  dead  body  of  her  child,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  I  could  repeat  it.  And  then  I  began  to  ask  myself 
whether  I  was  a  devil— or  a  woman." 

**^Bah  l  "  said  he.  "  That  is  a  craze  you  hâve  at  présent.  You 
hâve  had  fifty  others  before.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that,  at 
the  instigation  of  some  such  temporary  fad,  you  will  take  a  step 
that  you  will  find  irrévocable.  The  weak  point  about  you  is 
that  you  can  make  yourself  believe  anything.  Just  think  over 
îtj  Gterty.  If  you  leave  the  stage,  you  will  destroy  many  a  hope 
I  had  formed  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter.  Whatever  is  most  for 
your  happiness — that  is  the  only  point." 

"And  so  you  hâve  given  me  your  congratulations,  papa,"  she 
said,  rising.  "I  hâve  been  so  thoroughly  trained  to  be  an 
actress  that,  when  I  marry,  I  shall  only  go  from  one  stage  to 
another." 

"  That  was  only  a  figure  of  speech,"  said  he. 

-  "  At  ail  events,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  vexed  by  petty 

jealousies  of  other  actresses,  and  I  shall  cease  to  be  worrîed  and 

humiliated.  by  what  they  say  about  me  in  the  provincial  news- 

papers." 

■  ^^Àb  for  the  newspapers,"  he  retorteci,  "you  hâve  littk  to 
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complain  of.  They  hâve  treated  yau  very  well.  And  even  if 
they  annoyed  you  by  a  phrase  hère  or  there,  surely  the  remedy 
is  simple.  You  need  iiot  read  them.  You  don*t  require  aay 
recommendation  to  the  public  now.  As  for  your  jealousy  of 
other  actresses — that  was  always  an  unreasonable  vexation  on 
your  part " 

**  Yes,  and  that  only  made  it  the  more  humiliating  to  myself," 
said  she  quickly. 

"  But  think  of  this,"  said  he.  "  You  are  married.  You  hâve 
been  long  away  from  the  scène  of  your  former  triumphs.  Some 
day  yon  go  to  the  théâtre  ;  and  you  find  as  the  favourite  of  the 
public  a  woman  who,  you  can  see,  cannot  come  near  to  what  you 
nsed  to  do.  And  I  suppose  you  won't  be  jealous  of  her,  and 
anxious  to  defeat  her  on  the  old  ground  1  " 
..  She  winccd  a  little;  but  she  said — 

'I  can  do  with  that  as  you  suggested  about  the  newspapers  : 
I  need  not  go  to  the  théâtre. '^ 

"  Very  well,  Gerty.     I  hope  ail  will  be  for  the  best.     But  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  3  take  time  and  consider." 
.  She  saw  clearly  enough  that  this  calm  acquiescence  was  ail 
the  congratulation  or  ad  vice  she  was  likely  to  get  ^  and  she  went 
to  the  door. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  with  a  little  hésitation,  "  Sir  Keith  Macleod 
is  coming  up  to-morrow  morning — to  go  to  church.  with  us." 

"  Yes  1"  said  he  indifferently. 

"  He  may  speak  to  you  before  we  go." 

"  Very  welL  Of  course,  I  hâve  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
You  are  mistress  of  your  own  actions." 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  locked  herself  in,  feeling  very 
lonely,  and  disheartened,  and  misérable.  There  was  more  to 
alarm  her  in  her  father's  faintly  expressed  doubts  than  in  ail 
Carry's  véhément  opposition  and  taunts.  Why  had  Macleod 
left  her  alonel— ^If  only  she  oould  see  him  laugh,  lier  courage 
would  be  reassuied. 

Then  she  bethought  her  that  this  was  not  a  Ht  mood  for  one 

who  had  promised  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Macleod.     She  went  to 

the  mirror  and  regarded  herself  ;  and  almost  unconsciously  cm 

e^pies»on  of  piide  and  résolve  appeared  about  the  lines  of  her 

p  2 
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month.  And  she  would  show  to  herself  that  still  she  had  a 
woman's  feeling  by  goîng  ont  and  doing  some  actual  work  of 
charity  ;  she  would  prove  to  herself  that  the  constant  simulation 
of  noble  émotions  had  not  deadened  them  in  her  own  nature. 
She  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  went  down-stairs,  and  went 
out  into  the  free  air  and  the  sunlight — without  a  word  to  Garry 
or  her  father.  She  was  trying  to  imagine  herself  as  having 
already  left  the  stage  and  ail  its  fictitious  allurements.  She  was 
now  Lady  Bountiful  :  having  looked  affcer  the  simple  cares  of 
her  household  she  was  now  ready  to  cast  her  eyes  abroad  and 
relieve  in  so  far  as  she  might  the  distress  around  her.  The  first 
object  of  charity  she  encountered  was  an  old  crossing-sweeper. 
She  addressed  him  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  which  was  intended 
to  conceal  her  fluttering  self-consciousness.  She  inquired  whether 
he  had  a  wife;  whethor  he  had  any  children;  whether  they 
were  not  rather  poor.  And  haviog  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive on  ail  thèse  points,  she  surprised  the  old  man  by  giving  him 
five  shillings  and  telling  him  to  go  home  and  get  a  good  warm 
dinner  for  his  family.  She  passed  on  and  did  not  observe  that, 
as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  old  wretch  made  straight  for 
the  nearest  public-house. 

But  her  heart  was  happy  and  her  courage  rose.  It  was  not 
for  nothingy  then,  that  she  had  entertained  the  bold  résolve  of 
casting  aside  for  ever  the  one  great  ambition  of  her  life— with  ail 
its  intoxicating  successes,  and  hopes,  and  struggles  —  for  the 
homely  and  simple  duties  of  an  ordinary  woman's  existence.  It 
was  not  in  vain  that  she  had  read  and  dreamed  of  the  far 
romantic  land,  and  had  ventured  to  think  of  herself  as  the  proud 
wife  of  Macleod  of  Dare.  Those  fierce  deeds  of  valour  and 
vengeance  that  had  terrified  and  thrilled  her  would  now  become 
part  of  her  own  inheritance  ;  why,  she  could  tell  her  friends, 
when  they  came  to  see  her,  of  ail  tbe  old  legends  and  fairy 
stories  that  belonged  to  her  own  home.  And  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful — surely,  if  she  must  play  some  part,  that  was  the  one 
she  would  most  dearly  like  to  play.  And  the  years  would  go 
by  ;  and  she  would  grow  silver-haired  too  ;  and  when  she  lay  on 
her  deathbed  she  would  take  her  husband's  hand  and  say,  '^  Hâve 
X  lired  the  life  you  wished  me  to  live  t  "    Her  cheerfulness  grew 
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apace;  and  the  walking,  and  the  sunsliine,  and  the  firesh  air 
brought  a  fine  light  and  colour  to  her  eyes  and  cheeks.  There 
was  a  song  singing  through  her  head  :  and  it  was  ail  about  the 
brave  Glenogie  who  rode  up  the  king's  ha'. 

Bat  as  she  tumed  the  corner  of  a  street  her  eye  rested  on  a 
huge  coloured  placard — rested  but  for  a  moment,  for  she  would 
not  look  on  the  gaudy  thîng.  Just  at  this  time  a  noble  lord  had 
shown  his  interest  m  the  British  drama  by  spending  an  enornious 
amount  of  money  in  producîng,  at  a  théâtre  of  his  own  building, 
a  spectacular  burlesque,  the  gorgoousness  of  which  surpassed 
anything  that  had  ever  been  done  in  that  way.  And  the  lady 
who  ap|)eared  to  be  playing  (in  silence,  niostly)  the  chief  part  in 
this  hash  of  glaring  colour  and  roaiing  music  and  clashing  armour 
had  gained  a  great  celebrlty  by  reason  of  her  handsome  figure, 
and  the  splendour  of  her  costume,  aud  the  magnificence  of  the 
real  diamonds  that  she  wore.  AU  London  was  talking  of  her  ; 
and  the  vast  théâtre — even  in  November — was  nightly  crammed 
to  overflowing.  Af,  Gcrtrude  White  walked  back  to  her  home 
her  heart  was  filled  with  bitternes».  She  had  caught  sight  of 
the  ostentations  placard  ;  and  she  knew  that  the  photograph  of 
the  actress  who  was  figuring  there  was  in  every  stationer's  shop 
in  the  Strand.  And  tl^at  which  galled  her  was  not  that  the 
théâtre  should  bo  so  taken  and  so  used,  but  that  the  stage  heroine 
of  the  hour  should  be  a  woman  who  could  act  no  more  than  any 
baboon  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  « 
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But  as  for  him,  there  was  no  modération  at  ail  in  the  vehemenoe 
of  his  joy.  In  the  surprise  and  bewilderment  of  it,  the  world 
around  him  underwent  transfiguration  :  London  in  Kovember 
was  glorifted  into  an  earthly  paradise.    The  vexy  people  in  the 
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streets  seemed  fco  liave  kindly  faces  ;  Bury  Street,  St.  James's 
which  is  usually  a  somewhat  misty  thoroughfare — was  more 
beautiful  than  the  rose-garden  of  an  eastem  king.  And  on  thîs 
Saturday  aftemoon  the  blue  skies  did  indeed  continue  to  shine 
over  the  great  city  ;  and  the  air  seemed  sweet  and  clear  enough, 
As  it  generally  does  to  any  one  whose  every  heart-beat  is  only 
another  throb  of  conscîous  gladness. 

In  this  first  intoxication  of  wonder,  and  pride,  and  gratitude, 
he  had  forgotten  ail  about  the  ingénions  théories  which,  in 
former  days,  he  had  constructed  to  prove  to  himself  that 
Gertnide  White  should  give  up  her  présent  way  of  life.  Was  it 
true,  then,  that  he  had  rescued  the  white  slave  ?  Was  it  once 
and  for  ever  that  Nature,  encounterîng  the  subtle  démon  of  Art, 
had  closed  and  wrestled  with  the  insidious  thing,  had  seized  it 
by  the  throat,  and  choked  it,  and  flung  it  aside  from  the  fair 
roadway  of  life  1  He  had  forgotten  about  those  théories  now. 
Ail  that  he  was  conscious  of  was  this  eager  joy,  with  now  and 
again  a  wiJd  wonder  that  he  should  indeed  hâve  acquired  so 
priceless  a  possession.  Was  it  possible  that  she  would  really 
withdraw  herself  from  the  eyes  of  ail  the  world  and  give  herself 
to  him  alone  1 — that  some  day,  in  the  beautiful  and  laughing 
future,  the  glory  of  her  présence  would  light  up  the  sombre  halls 
of  Castle  Dare  ? 

Of  course  he  poured  ail  bis  pent-up  confidences  into  the  ear 
of  the  astonished  Major,  and  again  and  again  expressed  bis 
gratitude  to  hiscompanion  for  havinggiven  him  the  opportunity 
of  securing  this  transcendent  happiness.  The  Major  was 
somewhat  frightened.  He  did  not  know  in  what  measure  he 
might  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  by  the  silver-haired  lady  of 
Castle  Dare.  And  in  any  case  he  was  alarmed  by  the  véhémence 
of  the  young  man. 

**  My  dear  Macleod,"  said  he  with  an  oracular  air,  "  you  never 
hâve  any  hold  on  yourself.  You  lling  the  reins  on  the  horse's 
neck,  and  gallop  down-hill  :  a  very  slight  check  would  send  you 
Whirling  to  the  bottom.  Kow,  you  should  take  the  ad  vice  of  a 
man  ôf  the  world,  who  is  older  than  you,  and  who — if  I  may 
say  so— bas  kept  bis  eyes  open.  I  don't  want  to  discourage  you  ; 
but^ou  sboolcl  Ulko  it  for  granted  that  accidents  may  happen. 
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l 'wonld  leel  the  reins  a  little  bit,  if  I  were  you.  Once  youVe 
got  lier  into  the  church — and  see  her  with  a  white  veil  over  her 
head — ^then  you  may  be  as  perfervid  as  you  like " 

And  so  the  simple-minded  Major  prattled  on  ;  Macleod 
paying  but  little  heed.  There  had  been  nothing  about  Major 
Stewlirt's  courtship  and  marriage  to  shake  the  world  :  why,  he 
said  to  himself,  when  the  lady  was  pleased  to  lend  a  favouring 
ear,  was  there  any  reason  for  making  such  a  fuss  ? 

"  Your  happiness  will  ail  dépend  on  one  thing,"  said  he  to 
Macleod,  wiiih  a  complacent  wîsdom  in  the  round  and  jovial  face. 
**  Take  jay  word  for  it.  I  hear  of  people  studying  the  character — 
the  compatibilities  and  what  not — of  other  people  ;  but  I  never 
Imew  of  a  young  man  thinking  of  such  things  when  he  was 
in  love.  He  plunges  in,  and  finds  out  af terwards.  Now, 
it  ail  cornes  to  this — ^is  she  likely,  or  not  likely,  to  prove  a 
sigherî" 

A  what  ?  "  said  Macleod,  apparently  awaking  f  rom  a  trance. 
A  sigher.     A  woman  who  goes  about  the  house  ail  day 
sighing — ^whether  over  your  sins  or  her  own,  she  won't  tell  you." 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  say,"  Macleod  said,  laughing.  "  I  should 
hope  not     I  think  she  bas  excellent  spirits." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Major  thoughtfully  ;  and  he  himself  sighed  ; 
perhapîs  he  was  thinking  of  a  certain  house  far  away  in  Mull,  to 
whîch  he  had  shortly  to  return. 

Macleod  did  not  know  how  to  show  his  gratitude  towards  this 
good-natured  friend.  He  would  hâve  given  him  half-a-dozen 
banquets  a  day  ;  and  Major  Stewart  liked  a  London  dinner.  But 
what  he  did  ofifer  as  a  great  reward  was  this  :  that  Major  Stewart 
should  go  up  the  next  moming  to  a  particular  church,  and  take 
up  a  particular  position  in  that  church,  and  then — ^then  he  would 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  most  wonderful  créature  the  world  had  seen. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Major  did  not  eageiiy  accept  this  munificent 
offer.  To  another  proposai — that.he  should  go  up  to  Mr.  White's 
on  the  ûrst  day  af  ter  their  return  from  Sussex,  and  meet  the  young 
lady  at  luncheon — he  seemed  better  inclined. 

"But  why  shouldn't  we  go  to  the  théâtre  to-nightî"  said  he 
in  his  simple  way; 

Macleod  looked  embarrassed. 
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"  Frankly,  then,  Stewart^"  said  he,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  make 
her  acquaintance  as  an  actress.*' 

'  Oh,  very  well,"  saîd  he,  not  greatly  disappointed.  *'  Perhaps 
itisbetter.  You  see,  I  may  be  questioned  ai  Castle  Dare.  Hâve 
you  considered  that  matter  )  ** 

"  Oh  no  !  *'  Macleod  said  lightly  and  cheerfully  ;  ''  I  hâve  had 
time  to  consider  nothing  as  yet.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
ail  real.  It  takes  a  deal  of  hard  thinking  to  convince  myself  that 
I  am  not  dreaming/' 

But  the  true  fashion  in  which  Macleod  showed  his  gratitude 
to  his  £riend  was  in  concealing  his  great  reluotance  on  going  down 
with  him  into  Sussex.  It  was  like  rending  his  heart-strings  for 
him  to  leave  London  for  a  single  hour  at  this  time.  What 
beautiful  confidences,  and  tender  timid  looks,  and  sweet  small 
words  he  was  leaving  behind  him,  in  order  to  go  and  shoot  a  lot 
of  misérable  pheasants  !  He  was  rather  gloomy  when  he  met  the 
Mcg'or  at  the  Victoria  Station.  They  got  into  the  train  ;  and 
away  through  the  darkness  of  the  November  aftemoon  they 
lattled  to  Three  Bridges  ;  but  ail  the  eager  sportsman  had  gone 
eut  of  him,  and  he  had  next  to  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
Migor's  excited  questions.  Occasionally  he  would  rouse  himself 
from  lus  rêverie,  and  he  would  talk  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of 
fashion  about  the  immédiate  business  of  the  moment.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  a  certain  theoretical  répugnance  to  a  battue, 
if  it  were  at  ail  like  what  people  in  the  newspapers  declared  it  to 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  well  understand— judging 
by  his  expériences  in  the  Highlands — ^how  the  shooting  of  driven 
birds  could  be  so  marvellously  easy  ;  and  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  writers  he  had  referred  to  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  practising,  or  even  observing,  so  very  expensive  an  amusement. 
Major  Stewart,  for  his  part,  freely  admitted  that  he  had  no 
scruples  whatever.  Shooting  birds,  he  roundly  declared,  was 
shooting  birds,  whether  you  shoot  two  or  two  score.  And  he 
demurely  hinted  that,  if  he  had  his  choice,  he  would  rather 
shoot  the  two  score. 

"  Mind  you,  Stewai*t,"  Macleod  said,  "  if  we  are  posted  any- 
where  near  each  other,  mind  you  shoot  at  any  bird  that  comes 
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xny  way.  I  should  like  you  to  make  a  big  bag  that  you  may  talk 
about  in  Mull  ;  and  I  don't  really  care  about  it." 

And  tbis  was  tbe  man  wbom  Miss  Carry  had  descrîbed  as 
being  notbing  but  a  slayer  of  wild  animais  and  a  préserver  of 
beasts'  skins  !  Perbaps  in  that  imaginary  duel  between  Nature 
and  Art  tbe  enemy  was  not  so  thorougbly  beaten  and  thrown 
aside  after  ail. 

So  tbey  got  to  Three  Bridges;  and  tbere  tbey  found  tbe 
carriage  awaiting  tbem  ;  and  presently  tbey  were  wliirling  away 
along  tbe  dark  roads,  witb  tbe  lamps  sbining  now  on  a  line  of 
bedge  and  again  on  a  long  stretcb  of  ivied  brick-wall.  And  at 
last  tbey  passed  a  lodge-gate  ;  and  drove  tbrougb  a  great  and 
silent  park  ;  and  finally,  rattling  over  tbe  gravel,  drew  up  in 
front  of  some  grey  steps  and  a  blaze  of  light  coming  from  tbe 
wide-open  doors.  Under  Lord  Beauregard's  guidance,  tbey  went 
ihto  tbe  drawing-room,  and  found  a  number  of  people  idly 
chatting  tbere,  or  reading  by  tbe  subdued  'light  of  tbe  varions 
lamps  on  tbe  small  tables.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
tbe  weather.  Macleod,  vaguely  conscious  that  thèse  people  were 
only  strangers,  and  that  tbe  one  beart  that  was  thinking  of  him 
was  now  far  away,  paid  but  little  heed  ;  if  be  bad  been  told  that 
tbe  barometer  predicted  Hfteen  thunder-storms  for  tbe  morrow, 
be  would  bave  been  neither  startled  nor  dismayed. 

But  be  managed  to  say  to  bis  host,  aside — 

''  Beauregardy  look  hère.  I  suppose  in  this  sort  of  shooting 
you  bave  some  little  understanding  witb  your  bead-keeper  about 
tbe  posts — who  is  to  be  a  bit  favoured,  you  knowl  Well,  I  wish 
you  would  ask  him  to  look  after  niy  friend  Stewart.  He  can 
leave  me  out  altogether,  if  be  likes." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  différence  ;  but  I 
'will  look  after  your  friend  myself.  I  suppose  you  bave  no  guns 
witb  youl" 

"  I  bave  borrowed  OgQvie's.     Stewart  bas  none/* 

"  I  will  get  one  for  him." 

By  and  by  tbey  went  up-stairs  to  tbeir  respective  rooms,  and 
Macleod  was  left  alone — that  is  to  say,  be  was  scarcely  aware  of 
tbe  présence  of  tbe  man  who  was  opening  bis  portmai^teau  and 
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putting  out  lus  things.  He  lay  back  in  the  low  easy-chair,  and 
stared  absently  înto  the  blazing  firo.  This  was  a  beautiful  but  a 
lonely  housè,  There  were  many  étrangers  in  it.  But  if  she  had 
been  one  of  the  people  below — if  he  could  at  this  moment  look 
forward  to  meeting  her  at  dinner — if  there  was  a  chance  of  his 
sitting  beside  her  and  listening  to  the  low  and  sweet  voice — with 
what  an  eager  joy  he  would  hâve  waited  for  the  sound  of  the 
bell  !  As  it  was,  his  heart  was  in  London.  He  had  no  sort  of 
interest  in  this  big  house  j  or  in  the  strangers  whom  he  had  met  ; 
or  in  the  proceedings  of  the  morrow,  about  which  ail  the  men 
were  talking.     It  was  a  lonely  house. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  tapping  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said — and  Major  Stewart  entered,  bloomiug 
and  roseate  over  his  display  of  white  linen. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  he^  "  aren't  you  dressed  yet  î  It  wants 
but  ten  minutes  to  dinner-time.     What  hâve  you  been  doing  î  " 

Macleod  jumped  up  with  some  shamefacedness,  and  began  to 
array  himself  quickly. 

''Macleod/*  said  the  Major,  subsiding  ihto  the  big  arm-chair 
very  carefùlly,  so  as  not  to  crease  his  shining  shirt-front,  "  I 
must  give  you  ànothér  pièce  of  ad  vice.  It  is  serious.  I  hâve 
beard  again  and  again  that  when  a  man  thinks  only  of  one  thing 
— when  he  keeps  brooding  over  it  day  and  night — ^he  is  bound  to 
become  mad.  They  call  it  monômania.  You  are  becoming  a 
monomaniac." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am,"  Macleod  said,  laughing  ;  "  but  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  sort  of  monômania,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to 
become  sane.  But  you  really  must  not  be  hard  on  me,  Stewart 
You  know  this  is  rather  an  important  thing  that  has  happened 
to  me  ;  and  it  wants  a  good  deal  of  thinking  over." 

'*Bah!"  the  Major  cried,  **why  take  it  so  much  au  grand 
sérieux  ?  Agirl  likes  you  ;  says  she'U  marry  you  ;  probably,  if 
she  continues  in  the  same  mind,  she  wiU.  Consider  yourself  a 
lucky  dog  ;  and  don't  break  your  heart  if  an  accident  occurs. 
Hope  for  tiie  best  ;  that  you  and  she  mayn't  quarrel  ;  and  that 
she  mayn^t  prove  a  sigher.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  this 
hottse)  I  consider  it  an  uncommon  good  dodge  to  put  each 
pexson's  name  outsîde  his  bedroom-door  ;  there  can't  be  any 
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(^nfounded  mistakes  —  and  women  squealing  —  if  you  como 
ôp  late  at  night.  Why,  Macleod,  you  don't  mean  that  this  affaii 
bas  destroyed  ail  your  interest  in  the  shooting  ]  Man,  I  bave 
been  down  to  the  gun-room  with  your  f riend  Beauregard  ;  bave  . 
sèen  tbô  bead-keeper  ;  got  f^  gun  that  suits  me  first-rate — a  trifle 
long  in  the  stock  perhaps,  but  no  matter.  You  won't  tip  any 
ïnore  tban  the  bead-keeper,  eh?  And  the  fellow  wbo  carries 
your  cartridge-bag  ?  I  do  think  it  uncommonly  civil  of  a  man, 
not  only  to  ask  you  to  go  shooting,  but  find  you  in  guns  and 
cartridges  as  well  ;  don*t  youl  " 

The  Major  chatted  on  with  great  cheerfulness.  He  clearly 
éonsidered  that  he  had  got  into  excellent  quarters.  At  dinner 
be  told  some  of  bis  most  famous  Indian  stories  to  Lady 
Beauregard,  near  whom  he  was  sitting  ;  and  at  night,  in  the 
smoking-i'oom,  he  was  great  on  deer-stalking.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  Macleod,  or  anybody  else,  to  talk.  The  Major  was 
in  fuU  flow,  thougb  he  stoutly  refused  to  touch  the  spirits  on 
tbe  table.  He  wanted  a  clear  head  and  a  steady  hand  for  the 
moming. 

Alas  !  alas  !  The  next  moming  presented  a  woful  spectacle. 
Grey  skies — beavy  and  rapidly  drifting  clouds — pouring  rain — 
ronnels  of  clear  water  by  the  side  of  every  gravel-path — a  rook 
ôr  two  battling  with  the  squally  south-wester  bigh  over  tbe  wide 
and  desplate  park—the  wild  duck  at  the  margin  of  tbe  ruffled 
lake  flapping  their  wings  as  if  tbe  wet  was  too  much  even  for 
ibem — ^nearer  at  hand  the  iirs  and  evergreens  ail  dripping. 
After  breakfast  the  maie  guests  wandered  disconsolately  into  thô 
cold  billiard-room,  and  began  knocking  tbe  halls  about.  AU  tbe 
loqjuacious  cheerfulness  of  tbe  Major  had  fled.  He  looked  out 
on'  tbe  wet  park  and  the  sombre  woods  ;  and  sighed. 

But  about  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  great  burry  and 
confusion  Ibroughout  the  bouse  ;  for  ail  of  a  sudden  the  skies  in 
tbe  west  cleared  ;  there  was  a  glimmer  of  blue  ;  and  then  gleamâ 
of  a  pale  wan  light  began  to  stream  over  tbe  landscape.  There 
was  a  rush  to  tbe  gun-room  and  an  eager  putting-on  of  shooting- 
boots  and  leggings  ;  there  was  a  rapid  tying-up  of  small  packages 
of  sandwichesj  presently  the  waggonette  was  at  the  door. 
And  then  a;way  tbey  went  over  tbe  baid  grave!,  and  out  into  tbe 
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wet  loads;  with  the  sunlight  now  beginning  to  lîght  up  the 
beautiful  woods  about  Crawley.  The  horses  seemed  to  know 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  A  new  spirit  took  possession  of  the 
party.  The  Majoras  face  glowed  as  red  as  the  hip  that  here  and 
there  aniong  the  almost  leafless  hedges  shone  in  the  sunlight  on 
the  ragged  brier-stem. 

And  yet  it  was  about  one  o*clock  bofore  the  work  of  the  day 
began,  for  the  beaters  had  to  be  summoned  from  varions  parts, 
and  the  small  boys  with  the  white  flags — the  "  stops  " — had  to 
be  posted  so  as  to  check  runners.  And  theu  the  six  guns  went 
down  over  a  ploughed  field — half  clay  and  half  clialk,  and  ankle 
deep — to  the  margin  of  a  rapidly  running  and  cofifee-coloured 
stream,  which  three  of  them  had  to  cross  by  nieans  of  a  very 
shaky  plank.  Lord  Beauregard,  Major  Stewart,  and  Macleod 
remained  on  this  side,  keeping  a  look-out  for  a  straggler,  but 
chieây  concerned  with  the  gradually  opening  and  brightening 
sky.  Then  far  away  they  heard  a  slight  tapping  on  the  trees  ; 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  another  sound  caused  the  hearts 
of  the  two  novices  to  jump.  It  was  a  quick  cuck-cv>ck^  accom- 
panied  by  a  rapid  and  silken  winnowing  of  the  air.  Then  an 
object,  which  seemed  like  a  cannon-ball  with  a  long  tail  attached, 
oame  whizzing  along.  Major  Stewart  fired — a  bad  miss.  Then 
he  wheeled  round,  took  good  aim,  and  down  came  a  mass  of 
feathers,  whirling,  until  it  fell  motionless  on  the  ground. 

"  Well  hit  !  "  Macleod  cried  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  he 
became  conscious  that  he  had  better  mind  his  own  business,  for 
there  was  another  whirring  sound,  and  then  he  saw  this  rapidly 
enlaiging  object  coming  straight  at  him.  He  fired,  and  shot  the 
bird  dead  ;  but  so  rapid  was  its  flight  that  he  had  to  duck  his 
head  as  the  slain  bird  drove  past  his  face  and  tumbled  on  to  the 
ground  behind  him. 

"  This  is  rather  like  firing  at  bomb-shells,''  he  called  ont  to 
Lord  Beauregard. 

It  was  certainly  a  new  expérience  for  Macleod  to  figure  as  a 
novice  in  any  matter  connected  with  shooting;  but  both  the 
Major  and  he  speedily  showed  that  they  were  not  unfamiliar 
wiUi  the  use  of  a  gun.  Whether  the  birds  came  at  them  like 
bomb^hellSi  or  sprung  like  a  sky-rocket  through  the  leafless 
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branches,  tbey  met  with  the  same  polite  attention;  though 
occasionally  one  would  double  back  on  the  beaters  and  get  dear 
away,  sailîng  far  into  the  silver-clear  sky.  Lord  Beauregard 
Bcarcely  shot  at  ail,  nnless  he  was  fairly  challenged  by  a  bîrd 
Ûying  right  past  him  ;  he  seemed  quite  content  to  see  bis  f  riends 
having  plenty  of  work  ;  while,  in  the  interest  of  the  beaters,  he 
kept  calling  out  in  a  high  monotone,  "  Shoot  high  !  shoot  high  !  " 
Then  there  was  some  motion  among  the  brushwood  ;  hère  and 
there  a  man  or  bo^  appeared  ;  and  fînally  the  under-keeper  with 
his  retriever  came  across  the  stream  to  pick  up  the  dead  birds. 
That  bit  was  doDe  with  :  vorwàrts  f 

"  Well,  Stewart,*'  Macleod  said,  "  what  do  you  thîak  of  it  î 
I  don't  see  anything  murderôus  or  unsportsmanlike  in  this  kind 
of  shooting.  Of  course  shooting  with  dogs  is  much  prettier; 
and  you  don't  get  any  exercise  standing  in  a  wet  field  ;  but  the 
man  who  says  that  shooting  thèse  birds  requires  no  skill  at  ail — 
well,  I  should  like  to  see  him  try." 

"Macleod,"  said  the  Major  gravely,  as  they  plodded  along, 
**  you  may  think  that  I  despise  this  kind  of  thing  ;  but  I  don't. 
I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honour  that  I  don't.  I  will  even 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  if  Providence  had  blessed  me  with 
£50,000  a  year  I  should  be  quite  content  to  own  a  bit  of  country 
like  this.  I  played  the  part  of  the  wild  mountaineer  last  night, 
you  know  ;  that  was  ail  very  well " 

Hère  there  was  a  loud  call  from  Lord  Beauregard,  who  was 
overtaking  them — "  Hare  /  hare  f  Mark  Jiare  I  "  The  Major 
jumped  round,  put  up  his  gun,  and  banged  away — shooting  far 
ahead  in  his  eagemess.  Macleod  looked  on  ;  and  did  not  even 
raise  his  gun. 

"  That  cornes  of  talking,"  the  Major  said  gloomily.  "  And 
you — ^why  didn't  you  shoot  1  I  never  saw  you  miss  a  hare  in 
mylifel" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,"  Macleod  said  indiflferently. 

It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  he  was  thinking  of  somefching 
other  than  the  shooting  of  pheasants  or  hares  ;  for  as  they  went 
from  one  wood  to  another  during  this  beautiful  brief  November 
day  he  generally  carried  his  gun  over  his  shoulder — even  when 
the  whirrîng,  bright-plumaged  birds  were  atartinç  from  time  to 
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time  froiu  ttie  hedge-rows — and  devoted  most  of  his  attentipn  to 
waming  his  friend  when  and  where  to  shoot.     However,  an 
incident  occurred  which  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  afiCiûis. 
At  on^  beat  he  was  left  quite  alone — posted  in  an  open  space  of 
low  brushwood  close  by  the  corner  of  a  wood.     He  rested  the 
butt  of  his  gun  on  his  foot  ;  hé  was  thinking,  not  of  any  pheasant 
or  hare,  but  of  the  beautiful  picture  Gertrude  White  would  make 
if  she  were  coming  down  one  of  thèse  open  glades,  between  the 
green  stems  of  the  trees,  mth  the  sunlight  around  her  and  the 
fair  sky  overhead.     Idly  he  watched  the  slowly-drifdng  clouds  ; 
they  were  going  away  northward — by  and  by  they  would  Bail 
over  London.     The  rifts  of  blue  widened  in  the  clear  silver; 
surely  the  sunlight  would  now  be  shining  over  Eegent's  Earkf 
Occasionally  a  pheasant  came  clattering  along  ;  he  only  re^;ard6d 
the  shining  colours  of  its  head  and  neck  briUiant  in  the  sunlight 
A  hare  trotted  by  him  ;  he  let  it  go.  But  while  he  was  standing 
thus,  and  vaguely  listening  to  the  rattle  of  guns  on  the  other 
sidcy  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  quick  cry  of  pain|  and.  he 
thought  he  heard  some  one  call  *^  Macleod  !  Macleod  !  "    In- 
stantly  he  put  his  gun  against  a  bush  ;  and  ran.     He  found  a 
hedge  at  the  end  of  the  wood;  he  drove  through  it,  and  got 
into  the  open  field.     There  was  the  unlucky  Major,  with  blood 
running  down  his  face,  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  two  men 
beside  him — one  of  them  offering  him  some  brandy  f rom  a  flask. 
However,  after  the  first  fright  was  over  it  was  seen  that  Major 
Stewart  was  but  slightly  hurt.     The  youngest  member  of  the 
party  had  fired  at  a  bird  coming  oufc  of  the  wood  ;  had  missed 
it  ;  had  tried  to  wheel  round  to  send  the  second  barrel  after  it  ; 
but  his  feet,  having  sunk  into  the  wet  clay,  had  caught  there, 
and  in  his  stumbling  fall,  somehow  or  other  the  second  barrel 
went  off,  one  pellet  just  catching  the  Major  under  the  eye.    The 
surface  wound  caused  a  good  shedding  of  blood,  but  that  was 
ail  ;  and  when  the  Major  had  got  his  face  washed,  he  shouldered 
his  gun  again,  and  with  indomitable  pluck  said  he  would  see  the 
thing  out.     It  was  nothing  but  a  scratch,  he  declared.     It  might 
hâve  been  dangerous;  but  what  was  the  good  of  considering 
what  might  hâve  been  1    To  the  young  man  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  accident^  and  who  was  quite  unable  to  express  his 
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profound  sorrow  and  shame,  he  was  generously  considerate,  sayiiig 
that  he  had  a  mmd  to  fine  him  in  the  sum  of  one  penny  by 
taking  a  postage-stamp  to  cover  the  wound. 

"  Lord  Beauregârd,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  "  I  want  you  to  show 
me  a  thoroogh-going  hot  corner.  You  know  I  am  an  ignoiamos 
at  this  kind  of  thîng." 

**  Well,"  said  his  host,  "  there  is  a  good  bit  along  hère — if  you 
would  rather  go  on." 

"  Go  on  1  "  said  he.     "  Of  course  1  " 

And  it  was  a  "  hot  corner."  They  came  to  it  at  the  end  of  a 
loHg  double  hedge-row  connected  with  the  wood  they  had  just 
beaten  ;  and  as  there  was  no  "  stop  "  at  the  corner  of  the  wood, 
the  pheasants,  in  large  numbers,  had  run  into  the  channel  between 
the  double  line  of  hedge.  Hère  they  were  foUowed  by  the 
keepers  and  beaters,  who  kept  gently  driving  them  along. 
Oocasionally  one  got  up,  and  was  instantly  knocked  over  by  one 
of  the  guns  ;  but  it  was  évident  that  the  "  hot  corner  "  would 
be  at  the  end  of  this  hedge-row,  where  there  was  stationed  a 
smock-frocked  rustic  who,  down  on  his  knees,  was  gently  tapping 
with  a  bit  of  stick.  The  number  of  birds  getting  iip  increased, 
se  that  the  six  guns  had  pretty  sharp  work  to  reckon  with  them; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  wildly  whirring  objects  got  clean  away  into 
the  next  wood — Lord  Beauregard  ail  the  time  calling  out  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  "  Shoot  high  !  shoot  high  !"  But 
at  the  end  of  the  hedge-row  an  extraordinary  scène  occurred. 
One  after  the  othe^ — then  in  twos  and  threes — the  birds  sprung 
high  over  the  bushes  ;  the  rattle  of  musketry — ^all  the  guns  being 
together  now — ^was  deafening;  the  air  was  filled  with  gun- 
powder-smoke  ;  and  every  second  or  two  another  bird  came 
tumbling  down  on  to  the  young  corn.  Macleod,  with  a  sort  of 
derisive  laugh,  put  his  gun  over  his  shoulder. 

"  This  is  downright  stupidity,"  he  said  to  Msgor  StewaH,  who 
was  blazing  away  as  hard  as  ever  he  çould  cram  cartridges  into 
the  hot  barrels  of  his  gun.  You  can't  tell  whether  yott  are 
bitting  the  bird  or  not.  There  !  Three  men  fired  at  that  bird 
— and  the  other  two  were  not  touched." 

The  fusillade  lasted  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes;  and  then 
it  was  discovered  that  though  certainly  two  or  three  hundred 
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pheasants  had  got  up  at  ihîs  corner,  only  twenty-two  and  a  half 
brace  were  killed — to  five  guns, 

*'  Well/'  said  the  Major,  taking  off  his  cap  and  wiping  h» 
forehead,  'Hhat  was  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage.*' 

"  Perhaps/*  said  Macleod,  who  had  been  watcbing  with  aome 
amusement  bis  friend's  fierce  zeal  ;  "  but  it  was  not  sbooting.  Z 
defy  you  to  say  bow  many  birds  you  sbot.  Or  I  will  do  ibis 
witb  you — I  will  bet  you  a  sovereigu  that,  if  you  ask  eacb  man 
to  tell  you  bow  many  birds  be  bas  sbot  during  tbe  day,  and  add 
tbem  ail  up,  tbe  total  will  be  twice  tbe  number  of  birds  the 
keepers  will  take  borne.  But  I  am  glad  you  seem  to  enjoy  ii, 
Stewart." 

**  To  tell  you  tbe  trutb,  Macleod,"  said  tbe  otber,  "  I  tbink  I 
bave  bad  enougb  of  it.  I  don*t  want  to  make  a  fuss  ;  but  I 
fancy  I  don't  quite  see  clearly  witb  tbis  eye — ît  may  be  only 
some  sligbt  inflammation — but  I  tbink  I  will  go  back  to  the 
bouse,  and  see  if  tbere's  any  surgeon  in  tbe  neigbbourbood." 

"  Tbere  you  are  rigbt  ;  and  I  will  go  back  witb  you,"  Macleod 
said  promptly. 

Wben  tbeir  bost  beard  of  tbis,  be  was  for  breaking  up  tiie 
party  ;  but  Major  Stewart  warmly  remonstrated;  and  so  one  of 
tbe  men  was  sent  witb  tbe  two  friends  to  sbow  tbem  tbe  way 
back  to  tbe  bouse.  Wben  tbe  surgeon  came  be  examined  the 
wound  and  pronounced  it  to  be  sligbt  enougb  in  itself»  but 
possibly  dangerous  wben  so  near  so  sensitîve  an  organ  as  tbe  eye. 
He  advised  tbe  Major,  if  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  declared 
tbemselyes,  to  go  at  once  to  a  skilful  oculist  in  London,  and  not 
to  leave  for  tbe  nortb  until  be  was  assured. 

"  Tbat  sounds  ratber  well,  Macleod,"  said  be  ruefully. 

**  Ob,  if  you  must  remain  in  London — tbougb  I  bope  not — 
I  will  stay  witb  you,"  Macleod  said.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice — 
bis  remaining  in  London,  instead  of  going  at  once  back  to  Castle 
Dare  ;  but  wbat  will  not  one  do  for  one's  f riend  î 
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AN   INTERVIEW. 


On  the  eventful  morning  on  which  Major  Stewart  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  chosen  bride  of  Macleod  of  Dare,  the  simple- 
hearted  soldier — ^notwithstandîng  that  he  had  a  shade  over  one 
eye  —  niade  himself  exceedingly  srnart.  He  would  show  the 
young  lady  that  Macleod's  friends  in  the  north  were  not 
barbarians.  The  Major  sent  back  his  boots  to  be  brushed  a 
second  time.  A  more  smoothly-fitting  pair  of  gloves  Bond 
Street  never  saw. 

"  But  you  hâve  not  the  air,"  said  he  to  Macleod,  "  of  a  young 
fellow  going  to  see  hls  sweetheart.     What  is  the  matter,  man  )  " 

Macleod  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

*'  Well,  I  am  anxious  she  should  impress  you  favourably,"  said 
he  frankly,  "  and  it  îs  an  awkward  position  for  her — and  she  will 
be  embarrassed,  no  doubt — and  I  hâve  some  pity  for  her,  and 
almost  wish  some  other  way  had  been  taken " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  the  Major  said,  cheerfully,  "  you  need  not  be 
nervous  on  her  account.  Why,  man,  the  silliest  girl  in  the  world 
could  impose  on  an  old  fool  like  me.  Once  upon  a  time,  perhaps, 
I  may  hâve  considered  myself  a  connoisseur — well,  you  know, 
Macleod,  I  once  was  near  as  slim  as  yourself  ;  but  now,  bless  you, 
if  a  tolerably  pretty  girl  only  says  a  civil  word  or  two  to  me  I 
begin  to  regard  her  as  if  I  were  her  guardian  angel^tn  loco 
'parentiSf  and  that  kind  of  thing — and  I  would  sooner  hang 
myself  than  scan  her  dress  or  say  a  word  about  her  figure.  Do 
you  tbink  she  will  be  afraid  of  a  critic  with  one  eye  1  Ilave 
courage,  man  !  I  dare  bet  a  sovereîgn  she  is  quite  capable  of 
takîng  care  of  herself.     It's  her  business." 

Macleod  flushed  quickly  ;  and  the  one  eye  of  the  Msgor  caught 
that  sudden  confession  of  shame  or  resentment» 

"  What  I  meant  was,''  he  said  instantly,  ^'  that  nature  had 
tauglit  the  simplest  of  virgina  a  certain  trick  of  fence — oh  yes, 
dou't  }  pu  be  afraid,    Embarrassment  1    If  thcre  is  any  one 
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embarrassed,  it  will  not  be  me,  ftnd  it  will  not  be  sbe.  Why, 
she'll  begin  to  wonder  whether  you  are  really  one  of  the  Miacleods 
if  you  show  yourself  nervous,  apprehensive,  frightened  like  thia.** 

''  And  indeed,  Stewart/'  said  he,  rising  as  if  to  shake  off  some 
weight  of  gloomy  feeling,  "  I  scarcely  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I  ought  to  be  the  happîest  man  in  the  world  :  and 
sometimes  this  very  happiness  seems  so  great  that  it  is  like  to 
sufifocate  me — I  cannot  breathe  fast  enough  ;  and  then  again  I 
get  into  such  tmreasoning  fears  and  troubles — well,  let  us  get  oui 
into  the  fresh  air/' 

The  Major  carefully  smoothed  liîs  hat  once  more,  and  took  up 
lus  cane.  He  foUowed  Macleod  down-stairs — like  Sancho  Pana 
waiting  on  Don  Quixote,  as  he  himself  expressed  it  ;  and  Hhim 
the  two  friends  slowly  sauntered  away  northward,  on  this  faiily 
clear  and  pleasant  December  moming. 

''Your  nerves  are  not  in  a  healthy  state,  that's  the  laci^ 
Macleod,"  said  the  Major,  as  they  walked  along.  "  The  climate 
of  London  h  too  exciting  for  you  ;  a  good,  long,  dull  winter  in 
Mull  will  restore  your  tone.  But  in  the  mean  time  don't  eut  mj 
throat,  or  your  own,  or  anybody  eWs." 

'*  Am  I  likely  to  do  that  ?  "  Macleod  said,  laughing. 
•  "  There  wae  young  Boti\reriè,**  the  Major  contînued,  not  heeding 
the  question, — **  what  a  handsome  young  fellow  he  was  when  he 
joined  usât  Gkiwulpoor — ^and  he  hadn't  been  in  the  place  a  week 
but  he  lïiust  needs  go  regùlar  head  ovôr  heels  about  our  colpnel's 
sister-in-law.  An  uncommon  pretty  woman  she  was  tco — au 
Irish  gbl,  and  fond  of  riding  ;  and  dash  me  if  that  fellow  didn't 
fairly  try  to  bi^eak  his  neck  agàin  ànd  àgain  just  that  she  should 
admire  his  pluck.  He  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter  about  her.  Well, 
one  day  two  or  threeof  us  had  been  riding  for  two  or  thre&hours 
on  a  blazing  hot  moming,  and  we  came  to  one  of  the  irrigation 
réservoirs — ^big  weîls,  you  know-^and  what  does  he  do  but'offer 
to  bet  twenty  pounds  he  Would  dive  iiïto  the  weU  and  swim  about 
for  five  minutée,  iill  we  hoisted  him  out  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 
I  forget  who  took  the  bet — for  none  of  us  thought  he  wbuld  dd 
it:  J)Utl  belieye  he  would  hare  done  anything  so  that  the  story 
of  his  pluck  might  be  carrîed  to  the  girl,  don't  you  know.  Well, 
off  went  his  clothes,  and  in  he  jumped  into  the  ice-cold  water. 
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Nothing  would  stop  him.  But  at  the  end  of  the  five  minutes 
when  we  hoisted  up  the  rope,  tliere  was  no  Bouverie  there.  It 
appeared  that  on  clinging  on  to  the  rope  he  had  twisted  it  some- 
how,  and  suddenly  found  himself  about  to  hâve  his  neck  broken, 
80  he  had  to  shake  himself  free  and  plunge  into  the  water  again. 
When  at  last  we  got  him  out,  he  had  had  a  longer  bath  than  he 
h^  bargained  for  ;  but  there  was  apparently  nothing  the  matter 
with  him — and  he  had  won  the  bet,  and  there  woidd  be  a  talk 
ajbput.  him.  However,  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  was  at 
dinner^  he  suddenly  felt  as  though  he  had  got  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head — so  he  told  us  afterwards — and  fell  back 
insensible.  That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  It  took  him  fiye  or 
six  years  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  that  dip " 

"  And  did  she  marry  him  after  ail  ?  "  Macleod  said  eagerly,     ' 

.'f  Oh  dear  no.  I  think  he  had  been  invalided  home  not  more 
than  two  or  three  months  when  she  mairied  Connolly,  of  the 
7 Ist  Madras  Infantry.  Then  she  ran  away  from  him  with  some 
civilian  fellow  ;  and  Connolly  blew  his  brains  ont.  That,"  said 
the  Major,  honestly,  "  is  always  a  puzzle  to  me.  How  a  fellow 
ca^  be  such  an  ass  as  to  blow  his  brains  out  when  his  wife  runs 
away  from  him  beats  my  compréhension  altogether.  !N"ow  what 
X  should  do  would  be  this  ;  I  should  thank  goodness  I  was  rid 
of  such  a  pièce  of  baggage  ;  I  would  get  ail  the  good  fellows  I 
know,  ai).d  give  them  a  rattling  fine  dinner  ;  and  I  would  drink 
a  bumper  to  her  health,  and  another  bumper  to  her  neyer  coming 
back." 

"And  I  would  send  you  our  Donald,  and  he  would  play  Oha 
un  mi  tuilîch  for  you,"  Macleod  said. 

"  But  as  for  blowing  my  brains  out  !    Well,"  the  Major, 

added,  with  a  philosophie  air,  "  when  a  man  is  mad  he  cares 

neither  for  his  own  lif e  nor  for  anybody  else's.     Look  at  those 

cases  you  continually  see  in  the  papers  :  a  young  man  is  in  love 

with  a  young  woman  ;  they  quarrel,  or  she  prefers  some  one  else; 

what  does  he  do  but  lay  hold  of  her  some  evening  and  eut  hei 

throat — to  show  his  great  love  for  her — and  then  he  cooUy  giyes 

himself  up  to  the  police  and  says  he  is  quite  content  to  be 

hanged." 

**  Stewart,''  said  Macleod,  laughing,  <'I  don't  liko  this  talk 

Q  2 
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about  hanging.  You  said  a  minute  or  two  ago  that  I  was 
mad." 

"  More  or  less,"  observed  the  Major,  witli  absolute  gravity, — 
"  as  the  lawyer  said  vthen  he  mentioned  the  Fif teen-acre  Park  at 
Dublin.'* 

'*  Well,  let  us  get  into  a  hansom,"  Macleod  said.  "  When  I 
atn  hanged  you  will  ask  them  to  Write  over  my  tombstone  that  I 
never  kept  anybody  waiting  for  either  luncheon  or  dinner.'* 

The  Smart  maid-servant  who  opened  the  door  greeted  Macleod 
with  a  pleasant  smile  ;  she  was  a  sharp  wench,  and  had  discovered 
that  loyers  hâve  lavisli  hands.  She  showed  the  two  visitors  into 
the  drawing-room  ;  Macleod  silent,  and  listening  intently,  the 
one-eyed  Major  observing  everything,  and  perhaps  curions  to 
know  whether  the  house  of  an  actress  differed  from  that  of  any- 
body else.  He  very  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  his 
small  expérience,  he  had  never  seen  any  house  of  its  size  so 
tastefully  decorated  and  accurately  managéd  as  this  simple  home. 

"  But  what's  this  !  "  he  cried,  going  to  the  mantelpiece  and 
taking  down  a  drawing  that  was  somewhat  ostentatiously  placed 
there.  "  Well  !  if  this  is  English  hospitality  !  By  Jove  !  an 
insuit  to  me,  and  my  father,  and  my  father's  clan — that  blood 
alone  will  wipe  out  !  The  asfonlshment  of  Sandy  MacAîùter 
Mlior  on  heliolding  a  glimpse  of  sunlight  :  look  !  " 

He  showed  this  rude  drawing  to  Macleod — a  sketch  of  a  wild 
Highlander,  with  his  hair  on  end,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head,  and  his  hands  uplif ted  in  bewilderment.  This  work  of 
art  was  the  production  of  Miss  Carry,  who,  on  hearing  the  knock 
at  the  door,  had  whipped  into  the  room,  placed  her  bit  of  savage 
satire  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  whipped  oufc  again.  But  her 
deadly  malice  so  far  failed  of  its  purpose  that,  instead  of  inflicting 
any  annoyance,  it  most  effectually  brok»  the  embarrassment  of 
Miss  Gertrude's  entrance  and  introduction  to  the  Major. 

"  Carry  has  no  great  love  for  the  Highlands,'"  she  said, 
laughing  and  slightly  blushing  at  the  same  time,  "  but  she  need 
not  hâve  prepared  so  cruel  a  welcome  for  you.  "Won't  you  sit 
down,  Major  Stewartî    Papa  will  be  hère  directly/' 

"  I  fhink  it  is  uncommonly  clever,"  the  Major  said,  fixing  his 
one  eye  oii  the  paper  as  if  he  would  give  Miss  White  distincUy 
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to  underdtand  that  he  had  not  corne  to  stare  at  her.  '*  Perhaps 
sbe  will  like  us  better  when  she  knows  more  about  us." 

"  Do  you  tbink,"  said  Miss  White  demurely,  "  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  bora  in  the  south  to  learn  to  like  tbe 
bagpipes  1  *' 

"  No,"  said  Macleod  quickly,  and  it  was  not  usiial  for  him  to 
break  in  in  this  eager  way  about  a  usual  matter  of  talk,  "  that  is 
ail  a  question  of  association.  If  you  had  been  brought  up  to 
associate  the  sound  of  the  pipes  with  every  mémorable  thing — 
with  the  sadness  of  a  funeral,  and  the  welcome  of  friends  corne 
to  see  you,  and  the  pride  of  going  away  to  war,  then  you  would 
understand  why  the  Cogadh  na  SitJi,  or  the  Failte  Phrioma,  or 
that  one  that  is  called  /  had  a  Kiss  of  the  King*8  Hand — why 
thèse  bring  the  tears  to  a  Highiander's  eyes.  The  pibrochs 
préserve  our  legends  for  us,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  rather  an 
excited  fashion — for  he  was  obviously  nervous,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  paler  than  usual.  *'  They  remind  us  of  what  our  families 
hâve  done  in  ail  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  not  one  you  do 
not  associate  with  some  friend  or  relative  who  is  gone  away  ;  or 
with  some  great  merrymaking  ;  or  with  the  death  of  one  who  was 
dear  to  you.  You  never  saw  that — the  boat  taking  the  coffîn 
across  the  loch,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  sitting  with  bent 
heads,  and  the  piper  at  the  bow  playing  the  slow  Lament  to  the 
time  of  the  oars — if  you  had  seen  that  you  would  know  what  the 
Cumhadh  M  hic  an  Toiseach  is  to  a  Highlander.  And  if  you 
hâve  a  friend  come  to  see  you,  what  is  it  first  tells  you  of  his 
coming  1  When  you  can  hear  nothing  for  the  waves,  you  can 
hear  the  pipos  !  And  if  you  were  going  into  a  battle,  what  would 
put  madness  into  your  head  but  to  hear  the  march  that  you  know 
your  brothers  and  uncles  and  cousins  last  heard  when  they 
marched  on  with  a  cheer  to  take  death  as  it  happened  to  come  to 
them  ?  You  might  as  well  wonder  at  the  Highlanders  loving  the 
heather.     That  is  not  a  very  handsome  flower." 

Miss  White  was .  sitting  quite  calm  and  coUected.  A  covert 
glance  or  two  had  couvinced  the  Major  that  she  was  entirely 
mistress  of  the  situation.  If  there  was  any  one  nervous, 
embarrassed,  excited  throughout  this  interview^  it  was  not  Miss 
Gertrude  White. 
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"The  otlier  moming,"  she  said  complacently — and  she  pnllecl 
down  her  dainty  white  cuffs  another  sixteenth  of  an  inch — **»! 
was  going  along  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  and  I  met  a  detach- 
ment — ^îs  a  detachment  right,  Major  Stewarti — of  a  Highianâ 
régiment.  At  least  I  supposed  it  was  part  of  a  Highland  regiinent, 
becanse  they  had  eight  pipers  playing  at  theîr  bead;  and  I 
noticed  that  tbe  cab-borses  were  far  more  frigbtened  tban  tbey 
wonld  bave  been  at  twîce  tbe  noise  coming  from  an  ordûlary 
band.  I  was  wondering  wbetber  tbey  mîgbt  tbink  it  tbe  roàr 
of  some  strange  animal — ^you  know  bow  a  camel  firigbtens  a  boise. 
Bat  I  envied  tbe  offîcer  wbo  was  riding  in  tbe  front  of  tbé 
soldiers.  He  was  a  very  bandsome  man  ;  and  I  tbougbt  bo# 
proud  be  must  feel  to  be  at  tbe  bead  of  tbose  fine,  stalmrt 
feUows.  In  fact,  I  felt  for  a  moment  tbat  I  sbould  like  to  bave 
command  of  a  régiment  myself ." 

"Faitb,"  said  tbe  Major  gallantly,  "I  would  excbauge  ilito 
tbat  régiment  if  I  bad  to  serve  as  a  drummer-boy." 

Embarrassed  by  tbis  broad  compliment  ?  Kot  a  bit  of  it.  Sbe 
langbed  ligbtly  ;  and  tben  rose  to  introduce  tbe  two  visitors  to 
her  father,  wbo  bad  just  entered  tbe  room. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  tbat  Mr.  Wbite,  knowing  tbe  errand 
of  bis  guests,  sbould  give  tbem  an  inordinately  effusive  welcome. 
But  be  was  gravely  polite.  He  prided  bimself  on  being  a  man 
of  common  sensé;  and  be  knew  it  was  no  use  figbting  against 
tbe  inévitable.  If  bis  daughter  would  leave  tbe  stage,  sbe  would  ; 
and  there  was  some  small  compensation  in  tbe  fact  tbat  by  her 
doing  so  sbe  would  become  Lady  Macleod.  He  would  bave  less 
money  to  spend  on  trinkets  two  bundred  years  old;  but  he 
would  gain  sometbing — a  very  little,  no  doubt — ^from  tbe  reflected 
lustre  of  her  social  position. 

"We  were  talking  about  ofïicers,  papa,"  sbe  said  brigbtly, 
"and  I  was  about  to  confess  tbat  I  bave  always  bad  a  great 
liking  for  soldiers.  I  know  if  I  bad  been  a  man  I  sbould  bave 
been  a  soldier.  But  do  you  know,  Sir  Keitb,  you  were  once 
very  rude  to  me  about  your  friend  Lieutenant  Ogilvio  ?  " 

Macleod  started. 

"  I  bope  not,"  said  be,  gravely. 

**0h  yes,  you  were.    Don*t  you  remember  tbe  Caledonian 
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Balll  I  only  remarked  that  Lieutenant  Ogîlvie,  who  seemed  to 
me  a  bounie  boy,  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  a  very  formidable 
"warrior  ;  and  you  answered  with  some  dark  saying — ^what  was 
ît  1 — that  nobody  could  tell  what  sword  was  in  a  scabbàrd  untîl 
it  was  drawn  1  " 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  laughing  somewhat  nervously,  "  you  foiget  :  I 
was  talking  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire." 

''And  I  am  sure  her  Grâce  was  much  obliged  to  you  for 
frîghtening  her  so,"  Miss  White  said  with  a  dainty  smile. 

Majoi  Stewart  was  greatly  pleased  by  the  appearance  and 
charming  manner  of  this  young  lady.  If  Macleod,  who  was 
confessedly  a  handsome  young  fellow,  had  searched  ail  over 
jËngland,  he  could  not  hâve  chosen  a  fitter  mate.  But  he  was 
also  distinctly  of  opinion — judging  by  his  one  eye  only^ — that 
nobody  needed  to  be  alarmed  about  this  young  ladys  exceeding 
aensitiveness  and  embarrassment  before  strangers.  He  thought 
she  would  on  iJl  occasions  be  fairly  capable  of  holding  hei  own. 
And  he  was  quite  convinced  too  that  the  beautiful,  clear  eyes, 
iinder  the  long  lashes,  pretty  accurately  divined  what  was  going 
forward.  But  what  did  this  impression  of  the  honest  soldier's 
amount  to  î  Only,  in  other  words,  that  Miss  Gertrude  White, 
though  a  pretty  woman,  was  not  a  fool. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and  they  went  into  the  other  room, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Carry,  who  had  suffered  herself  to  be 
întroduced  to  Major  Stewart  with  a  certain  proud  sedateness. 
And  now  the  Major  played  the  part  of  the  accepted  lover's  friend 
to  perfection.  He  sate  next  Miss  White  herself  ;  and  no  matter 
what  the  talk  was  about,  he  managed  to  bring  it  round  to  some- 
thing  that  redounded  to  Macleod's  advantage.  Macleod  çould 
do  this,  and  Macleod  could  do  that  ;  it  was  ail  Macleod,  and 
Macleod,  and  Macleod. 

"  And  if  you  should  ever  corne  to  our  part  of  the  world,,  Miss 
White,"  said  the  Major — not  letting  his  glance  meet  hers — "  yoii 
will  be  able  to  understand  something  of  the  old  loyalty  and 
afiTection  and  dévotion  the  people  in  the  Highlands  show  to  their 
chiefs  ;  for  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man,  woman,  or  child  about 
the  place  who  would  not  rather  bave  a  hand  eut  off  than  that 
Macleod  ahould  hâve  a  thorn  scratch  him.    And  it  is  ail  the 
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moie  siugular,  you  know,  that  they  are  not  Macleods.  Mull  k 
the  country  of  the  Macleans  ;  and  the  Macleans  and  the  Macleods 
had  their  fights  in  former  tîmes.  Tbere  is  a  cave  they  will  show 
you  round  the  point  from  Bu  na  Oavl  lighthouse  that  is  calkd 
Uamh-narCeann — that  is,  the  Cavern  of  the  Skulls — ^where  the 
Macleods  murdered  fif  ty  of  the  Macleans,  though  Alastair  Crotacb, 
the  humpbacked  son  of  Macleod,  was  himself  killed." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Major  Stewart,'*  said  Miss  Carry,  "with 
a  grand  stateliness  in  her  tone,  ''  but  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
if  this  is  true  ?  It  is  a  passage  I  saw  quoted  in  a  book  the  othei 
day,  and  I  copied  it  out.  It  says  something  about  the  character 
of  the  people  you  are  talking  about." 

She  handed  him  the  bit  of  paper  ;  and  he  read  thèse  words  : 
— "  Trew  it  w,  that  thir  lîandiah  men  ar  of  nature  verie  pi'owd^ 
suspiciouSy  avancioiiSy  full  of  decept  and  evUl  inventioun  eaeh 
aganis  his  nychthour,  he  wliat  way  soever  he  may  circupivin  him. 
Besydis  ail  this,  they  ar  sa  crewaïl  in  taking  of  revenge  that 
7iather  hâve  they  regard  to  persony  eage,  tyme,  orcaus;  sa  ar  they 
genei'allie  ail  sa  far  addlctit  to  thair  aivin  tyrannieall  opinions 
that^  in  ail  respects,  they  exceed  in  creweltie  the  maist  harharous 
people  that  ever  lies  hene  sen  the  hegynnlng  of  the  warld," 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  honest  Major,  "it  is  a  most 
formidable  indictment.  You  had  bettcr  ask  Sir  Keith  about 
it." 

He  handed  the  paper  across  the  table  ;  Macleod  read  ij,  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  It  is  too  true,  Carry,"  said  he.  "  We  are  a  dreadful  lot  of 
people  up  there  among  the  hills.  Kothing  but  murder  and 
rapine  from  morning  till  night." 

**I  was  telling  him  this  morning  he  would  probably  be 
hanged,"  observed  the  Major,  gravely. 

"  For  what  1  "  Miss  White  asked. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Major  carelessly,  "  I  did  not  specify  the  offence, 
Cattle-lifting,  probably." 

Mifis  Carry's  fierce  onslaught  was  thus  laughed  away,  and  they 
proceeded  to  other  matters  ;  the  Major  meanwhile  not  failing  to 
remark  that  this  luncheon  differed  considerably  from  the  bread 
and  cb^eso  and  glass  of  whisky  of  a  shooting-day  in  MuU, 
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Then  they  returned  to  the  drawing*room,  and  had  tea  there,  and 
8ome  further  talk.  The  Major  had  by  thîs  time  quite  abandoned 
his  critical  and  observant  attitude.  He  had  succumbed  to  the 
enchantress.  He  was  ready  to  déclare  that  Grertrude  White  was 
the  niost  fascînatiug  woman  he  had  ever  met,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  facty  she  had  been  rather  timidly  making  suggestions  and 
asking  his  opinion  ail  the  time.  And  vhen  they  rose  to  leave 
she  said — 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Major  Stewart,  that  this  unfortunate 
accident  should  hâve  altered  your  plans  ;  but  since  you  must 
remain  in  London,  I  hope  we  shall  sec  you  often  before  you 

go." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  he.    . 

"  We  cannot  ask  you  to  dine  with  us,'*  she  said,  quite  simply 
and  frankly,  "  because  of  my  engagements  in  the  evening  ;  but 
we  are  always  at  home  at  lunch-time,  and  Sir  Keith  knows  the 
way.'' 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  Major,  as  he  wannly 
pressed  her  hand. 

ïhe  two  friends  passed  out  into  the  street. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Major,  "  you  bave  been  lucky — 
don't  imagine  I  am  humbugging  you — a  really  handsome  lass, 
and  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world  too — trained  and  fitted  at 
every  point — none  of  your  farm-yard  beauties.  But  I  say, 
Macleod,  I  say,*'  he  contmued  solemnly,  "  won*t  she  find  it  a 
trifle  dull  at  Castle  Dare  ? — the  change,  you  know." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  live  at  Dare/'  Macleod 
said. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  know  your  own  plans  best." 

**  I  hâve  none.  Ail  that  is  in  the  air  as  yet.  And  so  you  do 
not  think  I  bave  made  a  mistake  1  ** 

"  I  wish  I  was  live-and-twenty,  and  could  make  a  mistake  like 
that,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  sigh. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Carry  had  confronted  her  sister, 

"  So  you  bave  been  inspected,  Gerty.  Do  you  think  you 
passed  musterl" 

"  Go  away,  and  don't  be  impertinent,  yon  silly  girl,"  said  tho 
Qther,  good-naturedly. 
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Cany  pulled  a  folded  pièce  of  paper  from  her  pocket,  «m 
adyancing,  placed  ît  on  the  table. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  put  that  in  your  purse,  and  don't  tell  nu 
you  hâve  not  been  wamed,  Grertrude  White." 

The  elder  sister  did  as  she  was  bid  ;  but  îndeed  she  was  not 
thinking  at  that  moment  of  the  cruel  and  revengef ul  chaiacter 
of  the  Western  Highlanders,  which  Miss  Carr/s  quotations  set 
forth  in  such  plain  tenns.  She  was  thinking  that  she  had  neyer 
befoie  seen  Qlenogie  look  so  soldier-Hke  and  handsome. 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

▲T  A  RAILWAT  STATIOy. 

Thb  few  days  of  grâce  obtained  by  the  accident  that  happened 
to  M^jor  Stewart  fled  too  quickly  away  ;  and  the  time  came  for 
saying  farewell.  With  a  dismal  appréhension  Madeod  looked 
forward  to  this  moment.  He  had  seen  her  on  the  stage  bid  a 
pathetic  good-bye  to  her  lover  ;  and  there  it  was  beantiful 
enough — with  her  shy  coquetries,  and  her  winning  ways,  and 
the  timid;  reluctant  confession  of  her  love.  But  there  was 
nothing  at  ail  beautif ul  about  this  ordeal  through  which  he  must 
pass.  It  was  harsh  and  horrible.  He  trembled  even  as  he 
thought  of  it. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay  in  London  arrived  ;  he  rpse  with  a 
sensé  of  some  awf ul  doom  hanging  over  him  that  he  coold  in  no 
wise  shake  off.  It  was  a  strange  day  too — ^the  world  of  London 
vaguely  shining  through  a  pale  fog,  the  sun  a  globe  of  red  fire. 
There  was  hoar-frost  on  the  window-ledges  ;  at  last  the  winter 
seemed  about  to  begin. 

And  then,  as  ill-luck  would  hâve  it^  Miss  White  had  some 
important  business  at  the  théâtre  to  attend  to,  so  that  she  could 
not  see  him  tili  the  af  temoon  ;  and  he  had  to  pass  the  empty 
moming  somehow» 
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*'  Ybu  look  like  a  man  going  fo  be  hangéd,"  liaîd  the  Major, 
aT)out  noon  ;  "  corne,  shall  we  stroll  down  to  the  riVer  now  !  We 
can  hâve  a  chat  with  your  f riend  before  lunch,  and  a  look  over 
his  boat." 

Colonel  Koss,  beîng  by  chance  at  Erith,  had  heard  of  Macleod's 
being  in  town,  and  had  immediately  corne  up  in  his  little  steam 
yacht,  the  /nV,  which  now  lay  at  anchois  close  to  Westminster 
Brtdgé,  on  the  Lambeth  sida.  He  had  proposed,  merely  for  the 
oddity  of  the  thing,  that  Màcleod  and  his  friend  the  Major 
should  lunch  on  board,  and  young  Ogilvie  had  promised  to  run 
np  from  Aldershot. 

"  Macleod,"  said  the  gallant  soldiér,  as  the  two  friends  walked 
leisurely  down  towards  the  Thames,  '^  if  you  let  this  monomania 
get  such  a  hold  of  you,  do  you  know  how  it  willend!  You  wiU 
b^n  to  show  signs  of  having  a  conscience." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  "  said  he,  absently. 

"  Your  nervous  System  will  break  down,  and  you  will  begin 
to  hâve  a  conscience.  That  is  a  stire  sign,  in  either  a  man  or  a 
nation.  Man,  don't  I  see  it  ail  around  us  now  in  this  way  ol 
lookfng  at  India  and  the  colonies  1  "We  had  no  conscience— we* 
were  in  robust  health  as  a  nation — when  we  thrashed  the  French 
out  of  Canada  ;  and  seized  India  ;  and  stole  land  just  wherever 
we  could  put  our  fingers  on  it  ail  over  the  globe  ;  but  now  it  is 
qûite  différent — we  are  only  educating  thèse  countries  up  to 
self-government — it  is  ail  in  the  interest  of  morality  that  "we 
protect  the  m — as  soon  as  they  wish  to  go  we  will  give  them  our 
blessing — in  short,  we  hâve  got  a  conscience,  bècause  the  national: 
health  is  feeble  and  nervous.  You  look  but,  or  you  will  get  inta 
the  same  condition.  Ybu  will  begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  right 
to  shoot  pretty  little  birds  in  order  to  eat  thëm  ;  you  will  become 
a  vegetarian  j  and  you  will  take  to  goloshes.''        ' 

"  Good  gracions  !  "  said  Macleod,  waking  up,  "  what  is  thia  ail 
abouti" 

"Eob  Roy,"  observed  the  Major,  oracularly,  "was  a  healthy 
man.  I  will  make  you  a  bet  he  was  not  much  troubled  by> 
chilblains." 

''Stewart,"  Macleod  cried,  ''do  you  want  to  drive  me  madf 
What  on  earth  are  you  talking  aboutt" 
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"  Anything,"  the  Major  confessed  frankly,  "  to  rouse  you  out 
of  your  monomania,  because  I  don't  want  to  bave  my  tbroat  eut 
by  a  lunatic  some  nigbt  up  at  Gastle  Daro." 

"  Caatle  Dare,"  repeated  Macleod,  gloomily.  "  I  tbink  I  sball 
scarcely  know  tbe  place  again  ;  and  we  bave  been  away  about  a 
fortnigbt  l  " 

Xo  sooner  bad  tbey  got  down  to  tbe  landmg-steps  on  tbe 
Lambetb  side  of  tbe  river  tban  tbey  were  descried  from  tbe  deck 
of  tbe  beautiful  lîttle  steamer,  and  a  boat  was  sent  asbore  for 
tbem.  Colonel  Ross  was  standing  by  the  tiny  gangway  to  receive 
tbem  ;  tbey  got  on  board,  and  passed  into  tbe  glass-surrounded 
saloon.  Tbere  certainly  was  sometbing  odd  in  tbe  notion  of 
being  ancbored  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  great  city  ;  absolutely  eut  off 
from  it  and  inclosed  in  a  miniature  floating  world;  tbe  very 
Sound  of  it  busbed  and  remote.  And,  indeed,  on  tbis  strange 
morning  tbe  big  town  looked  more  dream-like  than  usual  as  tbey 
regarded  it  from  tbe  Windows  of  the  saloon  : — tbe  buildings  opal- 
like  in  tbe  pale  fog  ;  a  dusky  glitter  on  the  high  towers  of  tbe 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and  some  touches  of  rose-red  on  tbe 
ripples  of  tbe  yellow  water  around  tbem. 

Eight  over  tbere  was  tbe  very  spot  to  which  be  bad  idly 
wandered  in  tbe  clear  dawn,  to  bave  a  look  at  tbe  peacefuUy 
flo  wing  stream.  Ho  w  long  ago  1  It  seemed  to  him,  looking  back, 
somehow  tbe  morning  of  life — sbiniug  clear  and  beautiful,  before 
any  sombre  anxieties,  and  joys  scarcely  less  painf ul,  bad  come  to 
cloud  tbe  fair  sky.  He  thought  of  bimself  at  that  time  with  a 
sort  of  wonder.  He  saw  bimself  standing  tbere,  glad  to  watcb 
tbe  pale  and  growing  glory  of  tbe  dawn,  careless  as  to  what  tbe 
day  might  bring  f ortb  ;  and  be  knew  that  it  was  another  and  an 
irrecoverable  Macleod  be  was  mentally  regarding. 

Well,  wben  bis  friend  Ogilvie  arrived,  ho  endeavoured  to 
assume  some  greater  spirit  and  cbeerfulness,  and  tbey  bad  a 
pleasant  enougb  luncbeon-party  in  the  gently-moving  saloon. 
Thereafter  Colonel  Ross  was  for  .getting  up  steam  and  taking 
tbem  for  a  run  somewbere  :  but  at  tbis  point  Macleod  begged  to 
be  excused  for  running  away  ;  and  so  baving  consigned  Major 
Stewart  to  tbe  care  of  bis  bost  for  tbe  moment,  and  baving  bade 
good-bye  to  Ogilvie,  be  went  asbore.    He  made  bis  way  up  to 
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the  cottage  in  South  Bank.  He  entered  the  drawing-room  and 
sate  down^  alone. 

When  she  came  in,  she  said,  with  a  quick  anxiety — 

"  You  are  not  iU  1" 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  rising — and  his  face  was  haggard  somewhat, 
"  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  corne  to  say  good-bye " 

^*  You  must  not  take  it  so  seriously  as  that,"  she  said,  with  a 
frîendly  smile. 

"  My  going  away  is  like  going  into  a  grave,"  he  said  slowly  ; 
"itisdark." 

And  then  he  took  her  two  hands  in  his,  and  regarded  her 
with  such  an  intensity  of  look  that  she  ahnost  drew  back, 
afraid. 

"  Sonietimes,"  he  said,  watching  her  eyes,  "  I  think  I  shall 
never  see  you  again." 

"  Oh,  Keith,"  said  she,  drawing  her  hands  away  and  speaking 
half  playfully,  "  you  really  frighten  me.  And  even  if  you  were 
never  to  see  me  again,  wouldn't  it  be  a  very  good  thing  for  you  î 
You  would  hâve  got  rid  of  a  bad  bargain." 

"  It  would  not  be  a  very  good  thing  for  me,"  he  said,  still 
regarding  her. 

"  Oh,  well,  don't  speak  of  it,"  said  she,  lightly  ;  "  let  us  speak 
of  ail  that  is  to  be  donc  in  the  long  time  that  must  pass  before 
we  meet " 

"But  why  *mu8t*1"  he  said  eagerly.  «"Why  'nuist^l  If 
you  knew  how  I  look  f orward  to  the  blackness  of  this  winter 
away  up  there — so  far  away  from  you  that  I  shall  forgçt  the 
Sound  of  your  voice — oh  !  you  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  me  !  " 

He  had  sat  down  again  ;  his  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  pained  and 
hunted  look  in  them,  bent  on  the  floor. 

"  But  there  is  a  *  mitst^*  you  know,"  she  said  cheerf ully,  "  and 
we  should  be  sensible  folk  and  recognize  it.  You  know  I  ought 
to  hâve  a  probationary  period,  as  it  were — like  a  nun,  you  know, 
just  to  see  if  she  is  fit  to— — " 

Hère  Miss  White  paused,  with  a  little  embarrassment  ;  but 
prescntly  she  charged  the  diffîculty,  and  said  with  a  slight 
laugh — 

"To  take  the  veil,  in  fact.    You  must  give  me  time  to 
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beco|i^e  açco^tomed  to  a  whole  heap  of  tbîngs  :  if  we  were  to  do 
anything  suddenly  now,  we  might  blunder  into  some^^  groat 
mîstake,  .perhaps  irretrievable.  I  must  train  myseli  bj  d^grees 
for  anotber  kind  of  life  altogether  ;  and  I  am  going  to- surprise 
you,  Keith— I  am  indeed.  If  papa  takes  me  to  the  Higblimds 
next  year,  you  .won*t  recognize  me  at  alL  I  am  going  to  read 
up  ail  about  the  Highlands,  and  learn  the  tartans^  and  i;he 
names  of  fishes  and  birds  ;  and  I  will  walk  in  the  rain  and  try 
to  "think  nothing  about  it;  and  perhaps  I  may  learn  a  little 
Gaelic  :  indeed,  Eeith,  when  you  see  me  in  the  Highlande^  joa 
will  find  me  a  thorough  Highland woman.  " 

"You  will  never  become  a  Highland  woman,"  he  said,  with  a 
grave  kindness.  "  Is  it  needful  1  I  would  rather  see  you.  as 
you  are  than  playing  a,  part." 

Her  eyes  ezpressed  some  quick  wonder,  for  he  had  almoeit 
quoted  her  father's  words  to  her. 

''Yoi^  KjTould  rather  see  ine  as  I  amT'she  said  demurely. 
'*  But  what  am  I  î    I  don't  know  myself ." 

'*  You  are  a  beautif ul  and  gentle-hearted  Englishwoman/-.  he 
9fià,  with  honest  adpdration — -"a  daugbter  of  the  south.  Why 
should  you  wish  to  be  anything  else  1  When  you  corne  to  us, 
I  wUl  show  you  a  true  Highlandwonnan — that  is,  my  cousin 
Janet." 

"  Now  you  hâve  spoiled  ail  my  ambition,"  she  ôaid  somewhat 
petulantly.  '^  I  hadintended  spending  ail  the  winter  in  training 
myself  to  forget  the  habits  and  feelings  of  au  actress  ;  and  I  was 
going  to  educate  myself  for  another  kind  of  life;  and  now  I  find 
that  when  I  go  to  the  Highlands  you  will  compare  me  with  your 
çouain  Janet  !" 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  he  absently,  for  he  wàs  thinking  of 
the  time  when  the  summer  seas  would  be  blue  again,  and  the 
winds  soft,  and  the  sky  clear  j  and  theti  he  saw  the  long  gig  of 
thje  Vmpire  going  merrily  out  to  the  great  steamer  to  bnng  the 
beautiful  stranger  from  the  south  to  Caatle  Dare  ! 

"  Ah,  well,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you  on  this  our 
last  day  together,"  she  said,  and  she  gently  placed  her  soft  white 
hand  on  the  clcnched  fist  that  fested  on  the  table.  "  I  see  you 
are  in  great  trouble — I  wish  I  could  lessen  it.     And  yet  how 
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could  I  wish  that  you  should  thînk  of  me  less,  even  during  ihe 
long  winter  evenings,  when  it  will  be  so  much  more  lonely  for 
you  than  for  me  1  But  you  musfc  leave  me  my  hobby  ail  the 
same  ;  and  you  must  think  of  me  always  as  preparing  myself  and 
looking  forward  ;  for  at  least,  you  know  you  will  expect  me  to 
be  able  to  sîng  a  Highland  ballad  to  your  friends  !  " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  hastily,  "  if  it  is  ail  true — ^if  it  is  ail  possible 
— ^what  you  speak  of.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  madness  of  me 
to  fling  away  my  only  chance  ;  to  hâve  everything  I  care  for  in 
the  world  near  me,  and  to  go  away  and  perhaps  never  return  ; 
sometimes  I  know  in  my  heart  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again 
— ^never  after  this  day." 

**  Ah,  now,"  said  she  brightly — ^for  she  feared  this  black  démon 
getting  possession  of  him  again,  '*  I  will  kill  that  superstition  at 
once.  You  sJiall  see  me  after  to-day  ;  for,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Gertrude  White,  I  will  go  up  to  the  railway-station  to-morrow 
moming,  and  see  you  off.     There  !  " 

"  You  will  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  flush  of  joy  on  his  face. 

"  But  I  don't  want  any  one  else  to  see  me,'*  she  said,  looking 
down. 

"  Oh,  I  will  manage  that,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  I  will  get  Mijor 
Stewart  into  the  carriage  ten  minutes  before  the  train  starts." 

"  Colonel  Eoss  î  " 

**  He  goes  back  to  Erith  to  night." 

"  And  I  will  bring  to  the  station,"  said  she-,  with  some  shy 
colour  in  her  face,  "  a  little  présent — ^if  you  should  speak  of  me 
to  your  mother  you  might  give  her  this  from  me — it  belonged  to 
my  mother." 

Could  anything  hâve  been  more  delicately  devised  than  this 
tender  and  timid  message  1 

"You  hâve  a  woman's  heart,"  he  said. 

And  then  in  the  same  low  voice  she  began  to  explain  that  sHe 
would  like  him  to  go  to  the  théâtre  that  evening;  and  that 
perhaps  he  would  go  alone  ;  and  would  he  do  her  the  favour  to 
be  in  a  particular  boxl  She  took  a  pièce  of  paper  from  her 
purse,  and  shyly  handed  it  to  him.  How  could  he  refuse  î — 
though  he  flushed  slightly.  It  was  a  favour  she  asked.  ''  I  will 
know  where  you  aie,"  she  said. 
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And  80  he  was  not  to  bid  good-bye  io  her  oh  this  occasion, 
after  ail.  But  be  bade  good-bye  to  Mr.  White,  and  to  Miss 
Carry,  who  was  quite  civil  to  him  now  that  he  was  going  away  ; 
and  then  he  went  out  into  the  cold  and  grey  Dccember  aftemoon. 
Tliey  were  lighting  the  lamps.  But  gaslight  throws  no  cheerful- 
ness  on  a  grave. 

He  went  to  the  théâtre  later  on  ;  and  the  talisman  she  had 
given  him  took  him  into  a  box  almost  level  with  the  stage,  and 
80  near  to  it  that  the  glare  of  the  footlights  bewildered  his  eyes 
until  he  retired  into  the  corner.  And  once  more  he  saw  the 
pappets  corne  and  go  ;  with  the  one  live  woman  among  them, 
whose  every  tone  of  voice  made  his  heart  leap.  And  then  this 
drawing-room  scène,  in  which  she  comes  in  alone,  and  talking  to 
herself  ?  She  sits  down  to  the  piano,  carelessly.  Some  one 
enters,  unperceived,  and  stands  silent  there,  to  listen  to  the  sing- 
in^  And  this  air  that  she  sings,  way wardly,  like  a  light-hearted 
school-girl  î — 

"  Hi-ri-libhin  o.    Brave  Maclutyre, 
Hi-ri-libhin  o,    Costîy  thy  wooing  ! 

Thou'st  slain  the  maid. 
Hug-o-rin-o,      'Tis  thy  midoing. 

"  Hi-ri-libhin  o,    Friends  of  my  love, 
Hi-ri-libhin  o.    Do  not  upbraid  him  ; 

He  was  leal. 
Hug-o-rin-o,    .  Chance  betrayed  him." 

Macleod's  breathing  came  quick  and  hard.  She  had  not  sung 
this  ballad  of  the  brave  Macintyre  when  formerly  he  had  seen 
the  pièce.  Did  she  merely  wish  him  to  know— by  this  arch 
rendering  of  the  gloomy  song — that  she  was  pursuing  her  High- 
land  studies?  And  then  the  last  verse  sho  sang  in  the  Gaelic  ! 
He  was  so  near  that  he  could  hear  this  adjuration  to  the  unhappy 
lover  to  seek  his  boat  and  fly,  steering  wide  of  Jura  and  avoiding 

MuU  :— 

"  Hi-ri-libhin  0,    BuinBàta, 
Ili-ri-libhin  o,    Fàg  an  dîlthaich, 

Seacha'n  Mule, 
0ug-o-rin-o  :     Sua  taodh  Jura  I  '* 
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"Waa  she  laughing,  then,  at  her  pronunciation  of  the  Gaelic  when 
slie  carelessly  rose  from  the  piano — and,  in  doing  so,  directed  , 
one  glance  towards  him  whicli  mado  hiin  quail  1  The  foolish 
pièce  went  on.  She  was  more  bright,  vivacious,  coquettish  than 
ever  :  how  could  she  hâve  such  spirits  in  view  of  the  long 
séparation  that  lay  on  his  heart  like  lead  ?  Then,  at  the  end  of 
the  pièce,  there  was  a  tapping  at  the  door,  and  an  envelope  was 
handed  in  to  him.  It  only  contained  a  card,  with  the  message 
"Grood  night!"  scrawled  in  pencil.  It  was  the  last  time  he 
eyer  was  in  any  théâtre. 

Then  that  next  morning, — cold,  and  raw,  and  damp,  with  a 
blustering  north-west  wind  that  seemed  to  bring  an  angry 
summons  from  the  far  seas.  At  the  station,  his  hand  was 
trembling  like  the  hand  of  a  drunken  man  ;  his  eyes  wild  and 
troubled  ;  his  face  haggard.  And  as  the  moment  arrived  for  the 
train  to  start,  he  became  more  and  more  excited. 

"Come  and  tako  your  place,  Macleod,"  the  Major  said. 
"  There  is  no  use  worryiug  about  leaving.  We  hâve  eaten  our 
cake.  The  frolic  is  at  an  end.  AU  we  can  do  is  to  sing,  '  Then 
fare  you  well,  my  Mary  Blane,*  and  put  up  with  whatever  is 
ahead.  If  I  could  only  hâve  a  drop  of  real,  genuine  Talisker  to 
steady  my  nerves ^" 

But  hère  the  Major,  who  had  been  incidentally  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  caught  sight  of  a  figure  ;  and  instantly  he  withdrew 
his  head.     Macleod  disappeared. 

That  great,  gaunt  room — with  the  hollow  footfalls  of  strangers, 
and  the  cries  outside.  His  face  was  quite  white  when  he  took 
her  hand. 

"  I  am  very  late,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

He  could  not  speak  at  alL  He  fized  his  eyes  on  hers  with  a 
strango  intensity,  as  if  he  would  read  her  very  soûl  ;  and  what 
could  one  find  there  but  a  great  gentleness  and  sincerity,  and  the 
frank  confidence  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  conceal  ] 

"  Gertrude,"  said  he  at  last,  "  whatever  happens  to  us  two,  you 
will  never  forget  that  I  loved  you." 

"I  think  I  may  be  sure  of  that,"  she  said,  looking  down. 

They  rang  a  bell  outside. 

"  Good-bye,  tlien." 
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He  tightly  grasped  the  hand  he  lield  ;  once  more  he  garôd  into 
those  dear  and  confiding  eyes — ^with  an  almost  piteouslj-anxioiu 
look  :  then  he  kissed  her,  and  hurrîed  away.  But  she  was  bold 
enongh  to  follow.  Her  eyes  were  moist.  Her  heart  was  beating 
fast  If  Glenogie  had  there  and  then  challenged  her,  and  aaid, 
"  Come^  the7i,  aweetheart  ;  toUl  youfty  with  me  ?  And  the  proud 
mother  toUl  meet  you.  And  the  gentle  comin  mil  attend  on  you. 
And  Castle  Date  will  wélcome  the  young  bride  /  " — ^what  voald 
she  hâve  said?  The  moment  was  over.  She  only  saw  the  tiain 
go  gently  away  from  the  station  ;  and  she  saw  the  piteous  eyes 
fixed  on  hers  ;  and  whîle  he  was  in  sîght  she  waved  her 
handkerchief .  When  the  train  had  disappeared,  she  tomed  away 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  she  was  thinking,  "  he  is  very  mueh  in  eamest 
-7-far  more  in  eamest  than  even  poor  Howson.  It  wonld  break 
my  heart  if  I  were  to  bring  him  any  trouWe." 

By  the  time  she  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  platform,  her 
thoughts  had  taken  a  more  cheerful  tnrn. 

"Dear  me/*  she  was  saying  to  herself,  "  I  quite  forgot  ta'ask 
him  whether  my  Gaelic  was  good." 

When  she  had  got  into  the  street  ontside,  the  dày  was 
brightening. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  was  asking  herself,  "  whether  Carry  wonld 
come  and  look  at  that  exhibition  of  water-côlours  ;  and  how 
long  should  we  be  in  getting  there  1  " 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

A  niSOLOSURB. 


And  now  he'was  ail  eagemess  to  brave  the  first  dragon  in  his 
way  —  the  certain  opposition  of  this  proud  old  lady  at  Castle 
Dare.  No  doubt  she  would  stand  aghast  at  the  mère  mention 
of  such  a  thing  ;  perhaps  in  her  sndden  indignation  she  might 
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utter  sharp  words  that  Would  rankle  afterwards  in  the  memory. 
In  any  case  he  knew  the  struggle  would  be  long,  aïid  bitter,  €uid 
hara^sing  ;  and  he  had  not  the  sklll  of  speech  to  persoasively 
bend  a  womaù'a  will.  There  was  another  way  —  impossible^ 
alas  ! — ^he  had  thought  o£  If  only  he  could  hâve  taken  Gertrude 
White  by'the  hand— if  only  he  coùld  hâve  led  her  up  the  hall, 
and  presented  her  to  his  mother,  and  said,  '^  Mother,  this  is  your 
daughter:  is  she  not  fit  to  be  the  daughter  of  so  proud  a 
motherT* — ^the  tight  would  hâve  been  over.  How  could  any 
one  witfast^nd  the  appeal  of  those  fearless  and  tender  clear  eyes  1 

ImpatielQtly  he  waited  for  the  end  of  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
his  arrivai  ;  impatiently  he  heard  Donald,  the  piper  lad^play  tho 
brave  Sainte — the  wild  shrill  yell  overcoining  the  low  thnnder 
of  the  Atlantic  outside  ;  and  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
old  and  familiar  Cumhadh  na  Œoinnè,  Then  Hamish  put  the 
whisky  and  the  claret  on  the  table  ;  and  withdrew.  They  were 
left  alone. 

"And  now,  Keith,"  said  his  cousin  Janet,  with  the  wise  grey 
eyes  grown  cheerful  and  kind,  "  you  will  tell  us  about  ail  the 
people  you  saw  in  London;  and  was  there  much  gaiety  going 
on  ;  and  did  you  see  the  Queen  at  ail  ;  and  did  you  give  any  fine 
dinners  1  *' 

**  How  can  I  answer  you  ail  at  once,  Janet  ?  "  said  he,  laugh- 
ing  in  a  somewhat  nervous  way.  "  I  did  not  see  the  Queen,  for 
she  was  at  Windsor  ;  and  I  did  not  give  any  fine  dinners,  for  it 
is  not  the  time  of  year  in  London  to  give  fine  dinners;  and 
indeed  I  spent  enough  money  in  that  way  when  I  was  in  Londo^ 
before.  But  I  saw  several  of  the  friends  who  were  very  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  in  London  in  the  sùmmer.  And  do  you 
remember,  Janet,  my  speaking  to  you  about  the  beautiful  young 
lady — the  actress  —  I  met  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Bqss  of 
Duntormeî" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  very  welL" 

"  Because,"  said  he— and  his  fingers  were  rather  nervous  afi  hQ 

took  ont  a  package  from  his  breast-pocket — "  I  hâve  got  some 

photographs  of  her  for  the  mother  and  you  to  see.;    Butait  is 

little  of  any  one  that  you  can  iinderstand  from  photographs» 

Tou  would  hâve  to  hèac  her  talk,  and  aeo.  her  m«nner^  beforj^ 

R  2 
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you  eoald  understand  why  every  one  speaks  so  well  of  her,  and 
why  she  is  a  f  riend  with  every  one ** 

He  had  handed  the  packet  to  his  mother,  and  the  old  lady  had 
a^josted  her  eye-glasses,  and  was  tuming  over  the  varions 
photographe. 

*^  She  is  very  good-looking/'  said  Lady  Macleod.  ''  Yes,  she 
Is  very  good-looking.     And  that  is  her  sister  )  " 

"  Yes." 

Janet  was  looking  over  them  too. 

"But  where  did  you  get  the  photographe  of  her,  Keithl** 
she  said.  <'They  are  from  ail  sorts  of  places  —  Scarboiough, 
NewcasUe,  Brighton ^* 

**  I  got  them  from  herself/'  said  he. 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  her  so  well?  '* 

"  I  know  her  very  welL  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
people  whose  acquaintance  I  first  made  in  London,"  he  said, 
simply;  and  then  he  tomed  to  his  mother:  ''I  wish  photo- 
graphs  could  speak,  mother,  for  then  you  might  make  her 
acquaintance,  and  as  she  is  coming  to  the  Highlands  next 
year— " 

''  We  hâve  no  théâtre  in  MuU,  Keith,"  Lady  Macleod  said, 
with  a  smile. 

**  But  hy  that  time  she  will  not  he  an  actress  at  ail  :  did  I 
not  tell  you  that  hef ore  ?  "  he  said,  eagerly.  ''  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that?  She  is  going  to  leave  the  stage — perhaps  sooner  or 
later,  hut  certainly  hy  that  time  ;.  and  when  she  comes  to  the 
Highlands  next  year  with  her  father,  she  will  he  travelling  just 
like  any  one  else.  And  I  hope,  mother,  you  won't  let  them 
think  that  we  Highlanders  are  less  hospitahle  than  the  people  of 
London." 

He  made  the  suggestion  in  an  apparently  careless  f  ashion  ;  hut 
there  was  an  anxious  look  in  his  eyes.     Janet  noticed  that. 

''  It  would  he  strange  if  they  were  to  come  to  so  unfrequented 
a  place  as  the  west  of  Mull,"  said  Lady  Macleod,  somewhat 
coldly,  as  she  put  the  photographs  aside. 

"  But  I  hâve  told  them  ail  ahout  the  place  and  whatthey  will 
aee  ;  and  they  aie  eagerly  looking  forward  to  it  ;  and  you  surely 
would  not  bave  them  put  up at  the  inn  at  Bunessaui  mother!" 
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"  Really,  Keith,  I  think  you  hâve  been  imprudent.  It  was 
little  matter  our  receîving  a  bachclor  f rîend  like  Norman  Ogîlvie  ; 
but  I  don't  think  we  are  quite  in  a  condition  to  entertaîn  étrangers 
at  Dare." 

"  Ko  one  objected  to  me  as  a  stranger  when  I  went  to  London/' 
said  he,  proudly. 

"If  they  are  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,"  said  Lady 
Macleod,  "  I  should  be  pleased  to  show  them  ail  the  attention 
in  my  power,  as  you  say  they  were  friendly  with  you  in  London  ; 
but  really,  Keith,  I  don't  think  you  can  ask  me  to  invite  two 
étrangers  to  Dare " 

"  Then  it  is  to  the  inn  at  Bunessan  they  must  go  ?  "  he  asked» 

"Now,  auntie,"  said  Janet  Macleod,  with  her  gentle  voice, 
**  you  are  not  going  to  put  poor  Keith  into  a  fix  ;  I  know  you 
won't  do  that.  I  see  the  whole  thing  ;  it  is  ail  because  Keith 
was  so  thorough  a  Highlander.  They  were  talking  about  Scot- 
land  ;  and  no  doubt  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  country  to 
be  compared  with  our  islands,  and  caves,  and  cliffs.  And  then 
they  spoke  of  coming  ;  and  of  course  he  threw  open  the  doors  of 
the  house  to  them.  He  would  not  hâve  been  a  Highlander  if 
he  had  done  anything  else,  auntie  ;  and  I  know  you  won't  be 
the  one  to  make  him  break  off  an  invitation.  And  if  we  cannot 
give  them  grand  entertainments  at  Dare,  we  can  give  them  a 
Highland  welcome  anyway." 

This  appeal  to  the  Highland  pride  of  the  mother  was  not  to 
be  withstood. 

"  Very  well,  Keith,"  said  she.  **  "We  shall  do  what  we  can 
for  your  friends  ;  though  it  isn't  much  in  this  old  place." 

"  She  will  not  look  at  it  that  way,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  I 
know  that.  She  will  be  proud  to  meet  you,  mother  ;  and  to 
shake  hands  with  you  ;  and  to  go  about  with  you,  and  do  just 
whatever  you  are  doing — —" 

Lady  Macleod  started. 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  this  visit  should  last  î  "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  hastily.  *'  But  you  know,  mother, 
you  would  not  hurry  your  guests  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
as  proud  as  any  one  to  show  them  that  we  hâve  things  worth 
seeing.     We  should  take  her  to  the  cathedral  at  lona  on  aome 
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moonlight  nîght  ;  and  tiieu  some  day  we  could  go  out  to  the 
Dabh.  Àrtach  lighthouse  —  and  you  know  how  the  men  aie 
delighted  to  see  a  new  face " 

'^You  would  never  think  of  that,  Keîth/'  his  cousin  soiiL 
''Do  you  think  a  London  young  lady  would  hâve  the  coniagèto 
be  swung  on  to  the  rocks  and  to  climb  up  aU  those  steps  cmt- 
sidel" 

**  She  has  the  courage  for  that,  or  for  anything/'  saîd  he. 
''  And,  then,  you  know  shé  would  be  greatly  interested  in  t«he 
clouds  of  pufiQjis  and  the  skarts  behind  Staffa  ;  and  we  would 
take  her  to  the  great  caves  in  the  clififs  at  Gribun  ;  and  I  haTe 
no  doubt  she  would  like  to  go  out  to  one  of  thé  tininhabited 
islands." 

Lady  Macleod  had  preserved  a  stem  silence.  When  she  had 
80  far  yielded  as  to  promise  to  ask  those  two  strangers  to  corne 
to  Gastle  Dare  on  their  round  of  the  western  islands,  she  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  their  yisit  would  necessarily.be  of  the 
briefest  ;  but  the  projects  of  which  Keith  Macleod  now  spoke 
séemed  to  suggest  something  like  a  summer  passed  at  Dare. 
And  he  went  on  talking  in  this  strain,  nervously  delighted  with 
the  pictures  that  each  promised  excursion  called  up.  Miss  White 
would  be  charmed  with  this,  and  delighted  with  that.  Janet 
would  find  her  so  pleasant  a  companion  ;  the  mother  would  be 
inclined  to  pet  her  at  first  sight. 

"  She  is  already  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,  mother," 
said  he  to  the  proud  old  dame  who  sat  there  ominously  silenk 
''And  she  could  think  of  no  other  message  to  send  you  thah  this 
— ^it  belonged  to  her  mother.'* 

'  He  opened  the  little  package — of  old  lace,  or  something  of  that 
kind — ^and  handed  it  to  his  mother;  and  at  the  same  time,  his 
impetuosity  carrying  him  on,  he  said  that  perhaps  the  mother 
would  Write  now  and  propose  the  visit  in  the  summer. 

At  this  Lady  Macleod's  surprise  overcame  her  reserve. 

"  You  must  be  mad,  Keith  î     To  write  in  the  middle  of  winter 
and  send  an  invitation  for  the  summer  !     And  really  the  whole 
thing  îs  so  éxtraordinary — a  présent  coming  to  me  from  an  abso 
lute  stranger^ — and  that  stranger  an  actress  who  is  quite  unknown 
to  any  one  I  know— — *' 
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"Mother,  mother,"  he  cried,  "don't  say  any  more.  She  has 
piomîséd  to  be  my  wife/' 

Lady  Macleod  stared  at  him — as  if  to  see  whether  he  had  really . 
gone  mad  ;  and  rose,  and  pushed  back  her  chair. 

"Keith,"  she  said,  slowly,  and  with  a  cold  dignity,  "  when 
yott  choose  a  wif e,  I  hope  I  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  her  :  and 
I  shall  be  proud  to  see  you  with  a  wife  worthy  of  the  name  that 
you  bear  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  subjeçt 
should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  foolish  jesf 

And  with  that  she  left  the  apartment  ;  and  Keith  Macleod 
tximed  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  fashion  to  his  cousin.  Janet 
Mftdeod  had  risen  too  ;  she  was  regarding  him  with  anxions  and 
troubled  and  tender  eyes. 

"  Janet,"  said  he,  " it  is  no  jest  at  alll " 

"I  know  that,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  and  her  face  was 
somewhat  pale.  "  I  hâve  known  that.  I  knew  it  before  you 
went  away  to  England  this  last  time." 

And  suddenly  she  went  over  to  him,  and  bravely  held  out  her 
hànd  ;  and  there  were  quick  tears  in  the  beautif  ul  grey  eyes. 

"  Kéith,"  sâid  she,  "  there  is  no  one  will  be  more  proud  to  see 
you  happy  than  I  ;  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you  now,  if  you 
■will  let  me  ;  for  I  see  your  whole  heart.  is  set  on  it  ;  and  how  can 
T  doubt  that  you  hâve  chosen  a  good  wif e  î  " 

"  Oh,  Janet,  if  you  could  only  see  her  and  know  her  !  " 

She  tumed  aside  for  a  mo'ment^-only  for  a  moment.  When 
he  next  saw  her  face  she  was  quite  gay. 

"  You  must  know,  Keith,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  shining 
through  the  tears  of  the  friendly  eyes,  "  that  women-folk  are  very 
jealous  ;  and  ail  of  a  sudden  you  come  to  auntie  and  me,  €md  tell 
us  that  a  stranger  has  taken  away  your  heart  from  us  and  from 
Dare  ;  and  you  must  expect  us  to  be  angry  and  resentful  just  a 
=  little  bit  at  first." 

'  "  I  never  could  expect  that  from  you,  Janet,"  said  he.    "  I 
knew  that  was  always  impossible  from  you." 

"  As  for  auntie,  then,"  she  said,  warmly,  "  is  it  not  natural  that 
she  should  be  surprised  and  perhaps  oflfended — -?  " 

"  But  she  says  she  does  not  believe  it — that  I  am  making  a 
joke  of  il 
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**  That  is  only  her  way  of  protestîng,  you  know/  said  the  wise 
cousin.  '^  And  you  must  expect  her  to  be  angiy  and  obduiate; 
beeause  women  hâve  their  préjudices,  you  know,  Keith;  and 
this  young  lady — ^well,  it  is  a  pity  she  is  not  known  to  aome 
one  auntîe  knows.'* 

"  She  is  known  to  Norman  Ogilvie,  and  to  dozens  of  Norman 
Ogilvîe's  friends,  and  Major  Stewart  has  seen  her,"  said  he 
quickly  ;  and  then  he  drew  back.  "  But  that  is  nothing.  I  do 
not  choose  to  hâve  any  one  to  vouch  for  her." 
'  *'  I  know  that  ;  I  understand  that,  Keith,"  Janet  Madeod  said, 
gently.  "  It  is  enough  for  me  that  you  hâve  chosen  her  to  be 
your  wif e  ;  I  know  you  would  choose  a  good  woman  to  be  your 
wife  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  for  your  mother  when  she  comes  to 
reflect.     But  you  must  be  patient." 

"  Patient  I  would  be,  if  it  concemed  myself  alone,"  said  he, 
"but  the  reflection — the  insuit  of  the  doubt " 

"  Now,  now,  Keith,"  said  she,  "  don*t  let  the  hot  blood  of  the 
Macleods  get  the  better  of  you.     You  must  be  patient,  andt 
considerate.     If  you  will  sit  down  now  quietly,  and  tell  me  ail 
about  the  young  lady,  I  will  be  your  ambassador,  if  you  like  : 
and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  persuade  auntie." 

**  I  wonder  if  there  ever  waa  any  woman  as  kind  as  you  are, 
Janet  ?  "  said  he,  looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of  wondering  admir- 
ation. 

"You  must  not  say  that  any  more  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  "  You  must  consider  the  young  lady  you  haye  chosen  as 
perfection  in  ail  things.  And  this  is  a  small  matter.  If  auntie 
is  difficult  to  persuade,  and  should  protest,  and  so  forth,  what 
she  says  will  not  hurt  me,  whereas  it  might  hurt  you  very  sorely. 
And  now  you  will  tell  me  ail  about  the  young  lady  ;  for  I  must 
hâve  my  hands  full  of  arguments  when  I  go  to  your  mother." 

And  80  this  C  )urt  of  Inquiry  was  formed  ;  with  one  witness 
not  altogether  unprejudiced  in  giving  hîs  évidence  ;  and  with  a 
judge  ready  to  become  the  accomplice  of  the  witness  at  any 
point.  Somehow  Macleod  avoicjed  speaking  of  Gertrude  White's 
appearance.  Janet  was  rather  a  plain  woman — despite  those 
tender  Celtic  eyes.  He  spoke  rather  of  her  filial  duty  and  her 
sisterly  affection  ;  he  nûnutely  described  her  qualities  as  a  house- 
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mistress;  and  he was  enthasiastic  about  the  heroism  slie  hadshown 
ia  determinîng  to  throwaside  the  glittering  trîumphs  of  her  calling 
to  live  a  simpler  and  wholosomer  life.  That  passage  in  the  career 
of  Miss  Grertrude  White  somewhat  puzzled  Janet  Macleod.  If 
it  were  the  case  that  the  ambitions  and  jealoosies  and  simulated 
émotions  of  a  life  devoted  to  art  had  a  demoialising  and  degrading 
effect  on  the  character,  why  had  not  the  young  lady  made  the 
discovery  a  litfcle  earlierî  What  was  the  reason  of  her  very 
sudden  conversion]  It  was  no  doubt  very  noble  on  her  part, 
if  she  really  were  convinced  that  this  continuai  stirring  up  of 
sentiment  without  leading  to  practical  issues  had  an  unwhole- 
some  influence  on  her  woman's  nature,  to  voluntarily  surrender 
ail  the  intoxication  of  success,  with  its  praises  and  flatteries. 
But  why  was  the  change  in  her  opinions  so  sudden  î  According 
to  Macleod's  own  account,  Miss  Gertrude  White,  when  he  first 
went  up  to  London,  was  wholly  given  over  to  the  ambition  of 
succeeding  in  her  profession.  She  was  then  the  "  white  slave." 
She  made  no  protest  against  the  repeatedly-alinounced  théories 
of  her  father  to  the  effect  that  an  artist  ceased  to  live  for  himself 
or  herself,  and  became  merely  a  médium  for  the  expression  of 
the  émotions  of  others.  Perhaps  the  gentle  cousin  Janet  would 
hâve  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole  case  if  she  had  known  that 
Miss  Gertrude  White*s  awakening  doubts  as  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  simulated  émotions  on  the  human  soûl  were  strictly 
coïncident  in  point  of  time  with  her  conviction  that  at  any 
moment  she  pleased  she  might  call  herself  Lady  Macleod. 

With  ail  the  art  he  knew  he  described  the  beautiful  small 
conrtesies  and  tender  ways  of  the  little  houseliold  at  Eose  Bank  ; 
and  he  made  it  appear  that  this  young  lady,  bronght  up  amid 
the  sweet  observances  of  the  south,  was  making  an  enormous 
sacrifice  in  offering  to  brave,  for  his  sake,  the  transference  to  the 
barder  and  harsher  ways  of  the  north. 

"  And,  you  know,  Keith,  she  speaks  a  good  deal  for  herself," 
Janet  Macleod  said,  tuming  over  the  photographs,  and  looking 
at  them  perhaps  a  little  wistfully.  "It  is  a  pretty  face.  It 
must  make  many  friends  for  her.  If  she  were  hère  herself  now, 
I  don't  think  auntie  would  hold  out  for  a  moment." 

**  That  is  what  I  know,"  said  he,  eagerly.    "  That  is  wby  I 
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lie  was  choosing  a  wife  I  think  he  mîght  hâve  looked  nearer 
home,  Janet." 

«  What  a  wild  night  it  is  !  "  said  Janet  Macleod  quickly— and 
she  went  for  a  moment  to  the  window.  "  The  Dunara  will  be 
coming  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  just  about  now.  And  where 
is  the  présent,  auntie,  that  the  young  lady  sent  you?  You  mnst 
Write  and  thank  her  for  that,  at  ail  events  ;  and  shall  I  wiite 
the  letter  for  you  in  the  moming?" 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

FIRST   IMPRESSIONS. 

Lady  Macleod  remained  ohdurate  \  Janet  went  about  the  house 
with  a  sad  look  on  her  face  ;  and  Macleod,  tired  of  the  fermai 
courtesy  that  governed  the  relations  between  his  mother  and 
himself,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  snipe  and  duck  shooting  about 
the  islands — braving  the  wild  winds  and  wilder  seas  in  a  gieat 
open,  lug-sailed  boat,  the  Umpire  having  long  ago  been  sent  to 
her  winter  quarters.  But  the  harsh,  rough  life  had  its  com- 
pensations. Letters  came  from  the  south — treasures  to  be  pored 
over  night  after  night  with  an  increasing  wonder  and  admiration. 
Miss  Gertrude  White  was  a  charming  letter-writer  ;  and  now 
there  was  no  restraint  at  ail  over  her  frank  confessions  and 
playful  humours.  Her  letters  were  à  prolonged  chat — ^bright, 
rambling,  merry,  thoughtful,  just  as  the  mood  occurred.  She 
told  him  of  her  small  adventures  and  the  incidents  of  her 
every-day  life,  so  that  he  could  delight  himself  with  vivid 
pictures  of  heraelf  and  her  surroundings.  And  again  and  again 
she  hinted  rather  than  said  that  she  was  continually  thinking  of 
the  Highlands,  and  of  the  great  change  in  store  for  her. 

"Yesterday  morning,'*  she  wrote,  "I  was  going  down  the 
Edgeware  Eoad,  and  whom  should  I  see  but  two  small  boys, 
dressed  as  young  Highlanders,  staxing  into  the  window  of  a  toy- 
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àm  anxious  she  slioiild  corne  hère.  And  if  it  were  only  possible 
to  briûg  her  now,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  ;  and  I  tbink 
we  could  get  her  to  leaVe  tbe  stag&--^t  least  I  would  try.  .  But 
hôw  could  we  ask  her  to  Dare  in  the  ivinter4ime  1  The  sea 
and  the  rain  would  frighten  her,  and  she  would  never  consent  to 
live  h\é^.  And  perhaps  she  needs  time  to  quite  make  up  her 
ïnind  ;  she  said  she  would  educate  herself  ail  the  winter  through, 
abd  thât,  when  I  saw  her  again,  she  would  be  a  thorpugh  High- 
làndwoman.  That  shows  you  how  wiUing  she  is  to  make  any 
Sacrifice,  if  she  thinks  it  right." 

«  But  if  she  is  convinced,"  said  Janet,  doubtfully,  "  that  $he 
ought  to  leave  the  stage,  why  does  she  not  do  so  at  once  )  You 
sày  her  father  has  enough  money  to  support  the  family  V*       ^ 

'^Oh  yeSy  he  has,'' said  Macleod;  and  then  he .  added,  with 
some  hésitation,  '' Well,  Janet,  I  did  not  like  to  press  that.  ^he 
has  already  granted  so  much.     But  I  might  ask  her." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Macleod's  maid  came  into  the  hall  and 
said  that  her  mistress  wished  to  see  Miss  Macleod. 

"Pérhaps  auntié  thinks  I  am  conspiring  with  you,  Keith," 
phe  said,  lailghing,  when  the  girl  had  gone.  "  Well,  you  will 
leave  the  whole  thing  in  my  hands  ;  and  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
And  be  patient  and  reasonable,  Keith,  even  if  your  mother  wpîi*t 
hear  of  it  for  a  day  or  two.  We  women  are  very  prejudiced 
against  each  otber,  you  know  ;  and  we  hâve  quick  tempera,  and 
we  want  a  little  coaxing  and  persuasion — that  is  ail." 

"You  hâve  always  be^i  a  good  friend  to  me,  Janet,"  he  said. 

"And  I  hope  it  will  ail  turn  ont  for  yoar  ijappiness,  Keith,*' 
she  said,  gently,  as  she  left. 

But  as  for  Lady  Macleod,  when  Janet  reached  her  room,.tihe 
haughty  old  dame  was  "  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind."  Th^re 
wasnothingôhe  would  not  hâve  done  for  this  favourite  son  of 
hers  but  this  one  thing.  Give  her  consent  to  such  ma^riagef 
The  ghoets  of  ail  the  Macleods  of  Dare  would  call  shame^on 
her! 

**  Oh,  auntie,"  said  the  patient  Janet,  "  he  has  been  a  good  son 
to  you.  And  you  must  hâve  known  he  would  marry  some  dajr." 

*'  Marry  !"  said  the  old  lady,  and  she  turned  a  quick  eye  on 
Janet  herselfi    "  I  was  anxious  ta  see  lûm  married.   And  when 
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lie  was  choosing  a  wife  I  think  he  might  hâve  looked  nearer 
home,  Janet." 

"  What  a  wild  night  it  is  1  "  said  Janet  Macleod  quickly^and 
she  went  for  a  moment  to  the  window.  "  The  Dunara  will  be 
coming  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  just  about  now.  And  where 
is  the  présent,  auntie,  that  the  young  lady  sent  you  1  You  mnst 
Write  and  thank  her  for  that,  at  ail  events  ;  and  shall  I  wiite 
the  letter  for  you  in  the  morning  ?  " 
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Lady  Macleod  remained  obdurate  ;  Janet  went  about  the  house 
with  a  sad  look  on  her  face  ;  and  Macleod,  tired  of  the  fermai 
courtesy  that  governed  the  relations  between  his  mother  and 
himself,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  snipe  and  duckshooting  about 
the  islands — ^braving  the  wild  winds  and  wilder  seas  in  a  gieat 
open,  lug-sailed  boat,  the  Umpire  having  long  ago  been  sent  to 
her  winter  quarters.  But  the  harsh,  rough  Hfe  had  its  com- 
pensations. Letters  came  from  the  south — treasures  to  be  pored 
over  night  after  night  with  an  increasing  wonder  and  admiration. 
MÎBS  Gertrude  White  was  a  charming  letter-writer  ;  and  now 
there  was  no  restraint  at  ail  over  her  frank  confessions  and 
playf ul  huinours.  Her  letters  were  à  prolonged  chat — ^bright, 
rambling,  merry,  thoughtful,  just  as  the  mood  occurred.  She 
told  him  of  her  small  adventures  and  the  incidents  of  her 
every-day  life,  so  that  he  could  delight  himself  with  vivid 
pictures  of  heraelf  and  her  surroundings.  And  again  and  again 
she  hinted  rather  than  said  that  she  was  continually  thinking  of 
the  Highlands,  and  of  the  great  change  in  store  for  her. 

"Yesterday  morning,**  she  wrote,  **I  was  going  down  the 
Edgeware  Eoad,  and  whom  should  I  see  but  two  small  boys, 
dressed  as  young  Highlanders,  staxing  into  the  window  of  a  toy- 
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shop.  Stalwart  young  fellows  they  were,  with  ruddy  complex- 
ions  and  brown  legs,  and  theîr  Glengarries  coquetbishly  placed 
on  the  aide  of  their  head  ;  and  I  could  see  at  once  that  their 
plain  kilt  was  no  holîday-dress.  How  could  I  help  speaking  to 
thom  1 — I  thought  perhaps  they  had  corne  from  Mail.  And  so 
I  went  up  to  them  and  asked  if  they  would  let  me  buy  a  toy 
for  each  of  them.  *  We  dot  money/  says  the  younger,  with  a 
bold  stare  at  my  impertinence.  *  But  you  can*t  refuse  to  accept 
a  présent  from  a  ladyî*  I  said.  *0h  no,  ma*ani,'  said  the 
elder  boy,  and  he  politely  raised  his  cap  ;  and  the  accent  of 
his  speech — well,  it  made  my  lieart  jump.  But  I  was  very 
nearly  disappointed  when  I  got  them  into  the  shop;  for  I 
asked  what  their  name  was;  and  they  answered  'Lavender.' 
*Why,  suroly  that  is  not  a  Highland  name,*  I  said.  *No, 
ma'am,'  said  the  elder  lad;  'but  my  mamma  is  from  the 
Highiands,  and  we  are  from  the  Highlands,  and  we  are  going 
back  to  spend  the  New  Year  at  home.'  *  And  where  is  your 
home  î  '  I  asked  ;  but  I  hâve  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place — 
I  understood  it  was  somewhere  away  in  the  north.  And  then 
I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  been  to  Mull.  *  We  hâve  passed 
it  in  the  Clansman^  said  the  elder  boy.  *  And  do  you  know  one 
Sir  Keith  Macleod  there  \  *  I  asked.  *  Oh  no,  ma'am,*  said  he, 
staring  at  me  with  his  clear  blue  eyes  as  if  I  was  a  very  stupid 
person,  '  the  Macleods  are  in  Skye.'  *  But,  surely  one  of  them 
may  live  in  Mull  ?  '  I  suggested.  *  The  Macleods  are  in  Skye,* 
he  maintained,  '  and  my  papa  was  at  Dunvegan  last  year.'  Then 
came  the  business  of  choosing  the  toys  ;  and  the  smaller  child 
would  hâve  a  boat,  though  his  elder  brother  laughed  at  him,  and 
saidsomething  about  a  former  boat  of  liis  having  been  blown 
ont  iuto  Loch  Eogue — ^which  seemed  to  me  a  strange  name  for 
evcn  a  Highland  loch.  But  the  elder  lad,  he  must  needs  bave 
a  sword  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  that  for,  he 
said,  quite  proudly,  '  To  kill  the  Frenchmen  with.*  *  To  kill 
Frenchmen  with  !  *  I  said — for  this  young  fire-eater  seemed  to 
mean  what  he  said.  '  Yes,  ma*am,*  said  he,  '  for  they  shoot  the 
sheep  out  on  the  Flannan  Islands  when  no  one  sees  them  ;  but 
we  will  catch  them  some  day.'  I  was  afraid  to  ask  him  where 
the  Flannan  Islands  were,  for  I  could  see  he  was  already 
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regarding  me  as  a  veiy  ignorant  person  ;  so  I  had  their  toys  lied 
up  for  them,  and  packed  tliem  off  home.  *  And  when  you  get 
home/  I  said  to  them,  *  you  will  give  my  compliments  to  youp 
mamma,  and  say  that  you  got  the  ship  and  the  sword  from  a 
lady  who  has  a  great  liking  for  the  Highland  people.'  '  Yes, 
ma*am/  says  he,  touching  his  cap  again  with  a  proud  politeness  ; 
and  then  they  went  their  ways,  and  I  saw  them  no  more." 

Then  the  Christmas-time  came,  with  ail  its  mystery,  and 
f  riendly  ohservances  and  associations  ;  and  she  described  to  him 
how  Carry  and  she  were  engaged  in  decorating  certain  schools 
in  which  they  were  interested  ;  and  how  a  young  curate  had 
paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention  until  some  one  went  and  told 
him,  as  a  cruel  joke,  that  Miss  White  was  a  celebrated  danosr 
at  a  music-hall. 

Then,  on  Christmas  moming,  behold,  the  very  first  snow  of 
the  year  !  She  got  up  early  ;  she  went  out  alone  ;  the  holiday 
world  of  London  was  not  yet  awake. 

"  I  never  in  my  life  saw  anything  more  beautif ul,"  she  wrote 
to  him,  **  than  Eegent's  Park  this  moming,  in  a  pale  fog,  with 
just  a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  green  of  the  grass,  and  one 
great  yellow  mansion  shining  through  the  mist — the  sunlight  on 
it — like  some  magnificent  distant  palace.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
if  I  were  a  poet  or  a  painter  I  would  take  the  common  things, 
and  show  people  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of  them;  for  I 
believe  the  sensé  of  wonder  is  a  sort  of  light  that  shines  in  the 
soûl  of  the  artist  ;  and  the  least  bit  of  the  '  denying  spirit  ' — 
the  utterance  of  the  word  connu — snuffs  it  out  at  once.  But 
then,  dear  Keith,  I  caught  myself  asking  what  I  had  to  do  with 
ail  thèse  dreams,  and  thèse  théories  that  papa  would  like  to 
hâve  talked  about.  What  had  I  to  do  with  art  1  And  then  I 
grew  misérable — ^perhaps  the  loneliness  of  the  park,  with  only 
those  robttst,  hurrying  strangers  crossing,  blowing  their  fingers 
and  pulling  their  cravats  doser — had  affected  me  ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  that  I  suddenly  found  how  helpless  I  am  by  myself.  I 
want  a  sustaining  hand,  Keith  ;  and  that  is  now  far  away  from 
me.  I  can  do  anything  with  myself  of  set  purpose;  but  it 
doesn't  last.  If  you  remind  me  that  one  ought  generously  to 
overlook  the  f aults  of  others,  I  generously  overlook  the  fàolts  of 
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fiom  here;  and  we  entered,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
circular  and  domed  hall,  pretty  nearly  dark,  and  with  a  number 
of  closed  doors.  It  was  ail  hushed  and  mysterious  and  dim  ; 
but  there  was  a  little  more  light  when  the  man  opened  one  of 
thèse  doors  and  showed  us  into  a  chamber — or  rather,  one  of  a 
séries  of  chambers — that  seemed  to  me  at  first  like  a  big  child's 
toy-house,  ail  painted  and  gilded  with  red  and  gold.  It  was 
bewilderingly  fuU  of  objecta  that  had  no  ostensible  purpose—- 
you  could  not  tell  whether  any  one  of  thèse  rooms  was  dining- 
room,  or  drawing-room,  or  anything  else  ;  it  was  ail  a  muséum 
of  wonderful  cabinets  filled  with  différent  sorts  of  ware,  and 
trays  of  uncut  precious  stones,  and  Eastern  jewellery,  and  what 
not  j  and  then  you  discovered  that  in  the  panels  of  the  cabinets 
were  painted  séries  of  allegorical  heads  on  a  gold  backgroimd  ; 
and  then  perhaps  you  stumbled  on  a  painted  glass  window 
where  no  window  should  be.  It  was  a  splendid  blaze  of  colour, 
no  doubt;  one  began  to  dream  of  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
Moorish  conquerors,  and  Constantinople  gilt  dômes.  Eut  then 
— ^mark  the  dramatic  effect  ! — ^away  in  the  blaze  of  the  f urther 
chamber  appears  a  solemn,  slim,  bowed  figure,  dressed  ail  in 
black — the  black  velvet  coat  seemed  even  blacker  than  black — 
and  the  moumf ul-eyed  man  approached,  and  he  gazed  upon  us 
a  grave  welcome  from  the  pleading,  affected,  tired  eyes.  He  had 
a  slight  oough  too,  which  I  rather  fancied  was  assumed  for  the 
occasion.  Then  we  ail  sat  down,  and  he  talked  to  us  in  a  low, 
sad,  monotonous  voice  ;  and  thore  was  a  smell  of  frankincense 
about — ^no  doubt  a  band  of  worshippers  had  lately  been  visiting 
at  the  shrine  ;  and,  at  papa's  request,  he  showed  me  some  of  his 
trays  of  jewels,  with  a  wearied  air.  And  some  famous  Botticelli 
that  papa  had  been  speakîng  about  :  would  he  look  at  it  now  1 
Oh,  dear  Keith,  the  wickedness  of  the  human  imagination  !  As 
he  went  about  in  this  limp  and  languîd  fashion,  in  the  hushed 
room,  with  the  old-fashioned  scent  in  the  air,  I  wished  I  was  a 
street-boy.  I  wished  I  could  get  close  behind  him  and  give  a 
sudden  yell  !  Would  he  fly  into  bits  1  Would  he  be  so  startled 
into  naturalness  as  to  swear  ?  And  ail  the  time  that  papa  and 
he  talkedy  I  dared  scarcely  lift  my  eyes;  for  I  could  not  but 
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think  of  the  effecfc  of  that  wild  *  Hi  !  '  And  wliat  if  I  had  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  without  any  apparent  cause  1  " 

Apparently  Miss  Wbite  had  not  been  mucb  inipressed  by  bar 
visit  to  Mr.  Lemuel's  palace  of  art,  and  sbe  made  tbereafter  but 
sligbt  mention  of  it,  thougb  sbe  bad  been  prevailed  upon  to  let 
tbe  artist  borrow  tbe  expression  of  her  face  for  bis  fortbcoming 
picture.  Sbe  bad  otber  tbings  to  tbink  about  now,  wbeu  sbe 
wrote  to  Castle  Daro. 

For  one  day  Lady  Macleod  went  into  ber  son's  room  and  said 
to  bim,  "  Hère  is  a  letter,  Keith,  wbicb  I  bave  written  to  Miss 
Wbite.     I  wisb  you  to  read  it." 

He  jumped  to  bis  feet,  and  bastily  ran  bis  eye  over  tbe  letter. 
It  was  a  trille  formai,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  kind,  and  it  expressed 
tbe  bope  tbat  Miss  Wbite  and  ber  fatber  would  next  summer 
visit  Castle  Dare.  Tbe  young  man  tbrew  bis  arms  round  bis 
motber*s  neck  and  kissed  ber.  "  Tbat  is  like  a  good  motber," 
said  be.  "Do  you  know  bow  bappy  sbe  will  be  wben  sbe 
reçoives  tbîs  message  f rom  you  î  " 

Lady  Macleod  left  bim  tbe  letter  to  address.  He  read  it  over 
carefully  ;  and  tbougb  be  saw  tbat  tbe  bandwriting  was  tbe 
bindwriting  of  bis  motber,  be  knew  tbat  tbe  spirit  tbat  bad 
prompted  tbese  words  was  tbat  of  tbe  gentle  cousin  Janet. 

Tbis  concession  bad  almost  been  forced  from  tbe  old  lady  by 
tbe  patience  and  mild  persistence  of  Janet  Macleod;  but  if 
anytbing  could  bave  assured  ber  tbat  sbe  bad  acted  properly  in 
yielding,  it  was  tbe  answer  wbicb  Miss  Gertrude  Wbite  sent  in 
return.  Miss  Wbite  wrote  tbat  letter  several  times  before 
sending  it  ofiF,  and  it  was  a  clever  pièce  of  composition.  Tbe 
timid  expressions  of  gratitude  ;  tbe  bints  of  tbe  writer's  sym- 
patby  witb  tbe  romance  of  tbe  Higblands  and  tbe  Higbland 
cbaracter  ;  tbe  déférence  sbown  by  youtb  to  âge  ;  and  bere  and 
tbere  just  tbe  smallest  glimpse  of  bumour,  to  sbow  tbat  Miss 
Wbite,  tbougb  very  bumble  and  respectful  and  ail  tbat,  was  not 
a  mère  fool.  Lady  Macleod  was  pleased  by  tbis  letter.  Sbe 
sbowed  it  to  ber  son  one  nigbt  at  dinner.  "  It  is  a  pretty 
band,"  sbe  remarked  critically. 

Keitb  Macleod  read  it  witb  a  proud  bcart.     **  Can  you  not 
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gather  what  kind  of  woman  she  is  from  that  letter  alone]"  he 
said  eagerly.  **  I  can  almost  hear  her  talk  in  it.  Janet,  will 
you  lead  it  too  ?  " 

Janet  Macleod  took  the  small  sheet  of  perfumed  paper  and 
lead  it  calmly,  and  handed  it  back  to  her  aunt.  ^'  It  is  a  nice 
letter,"  said  she.  ^*  We  must  try  to  make  Dare  as  bright  as  may 
be  when  she  cornes  to  see  us,  that  she  will  not  go  back  to  England 
with  a  bad  account  of  the  Highland  people." 

Thàt  was  ail  that  was  said  at  the  time  about  the  promised  visit 
oi  Mis»  (îertrude  Whité  to  Castle  Dare.  It  was  only  as  a  visitor 
that  Lady  Macleod  had  consented  to  receive  her.  There  was  no 
Word  iuentioned  on  either  side  of  anything  further  than  that. 
Mr.  White  and  his  daughter  were  to  be  in  the  Highlands  next 
snmmer  ;  they  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Dare  ; 
Lady  Macleod  would  be  glad  to  entertaîn  them  for  a  time,  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  two  of  her  son's  friends.  At  ail  events 
the  proud  old  lady  would  be  able  to  see  what  sort  of  woman  this 
was  whom  Keith  Macleod  liad  chosen  to  be  his  wife. 

And  80  the  winter  days  and  nights  and  weeks  dragged  slowly 
by  ;  but  always,  from  time  to  time,  came  those  merry  and  tender 
and  playful  letters  from  the  south,  which  he  listened  to  rather 
than  reeid.  It  was  her  very  voice  that  was  speaking  to  him,  and 
iû  imagination  he  \<rent  about  with  her.  He  strolled  with  her 
over  the  crisp  grass,  whitened  with  hoar-frost,  of  the  Eegent's 
Park  ;  he  hurried  home  with  her  in  the  chill  grey  af ternoons — 
the  yellow  gas-lamps  being  lit — to  the  little  tea-table.  When 
she  visited  a  picture-gallery  she  sent  him  a  full  report  of  that 
even. 

^*  Why  is  it,"  she  asked,  "  that  one  is  so  delighted  to  look  a 
long  distance,  even  when  the  view  is  quite  uninteresting  1  I 
wonder  if  that  is  why  I  greatly  prefer  landscape  to  figure  subjects, 
The  latter  always  seem  to  me  to  be  painted  from  models  just 
come  from  the  Hampstead  Eoad.  There  was  scarcely  a  sea-piece 
in  the  exhibition  that  was  not  spoiled  by  figures,  put  in  for  the 
sake  of  picturesqueness,  I  suppose.  Why,  when  you  are  by  the 
sea  you  want  to  be  alone,  surely  !  Ah,  if  I  could  only  hâve  a 
look  at  those  winter  seas  you  speak  of  !  " 

He  did  not  écho  that  wish  at  ail.    Eyen  as  he  read  he  could 
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ike  thunderous  booming  of  the  breakers  into  the  gîant  caves, 
Was  it  for  a  pale  rose-leaf  to  brave  that  fell  wind  tbat  tore  the 
waves  into  spindnft  and  howled  through  the  lonely  chasms  of 
Ben-an-Sloich  ? 

To  one  of  thèse  precious  documents,  written  in  the  small  neajb 
hand  on  pink-toned  and  perfumed  paper,  a  postscript  was  added.: 
"  If  you  keep  my  letters,"  she  wrote,  and  he  laughed  when  he 
saw  that  ?/,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to  the  pne  in  which  I 
told  you  of  papa  and  me  calling  at  Mr.  LemueFs  house,  and  I 
wish,  dear  Keith,  you  would  burn  it.  I  am  sure  it  was  very 
cruel  and  unjust.  One  often  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking 
people  affected  when  there  is  no  affectation  of  any  sort  about 
them.  And  if  a  man  bas  injured  bis  health  and  made  an  invalid 
of  himself,  through  bis  intense  and  constant  dévotion  to  bis  work^ 
surely  that  is  not  anything  to  be  laughed  at  !  Whatever  Mr. 
Lemuel  may  be,  he  is  at  ail  events  desperately  in  earnest.  The 
passion  that  he  bas  for  bis  art,  and  bis  patience  and  concentration 
and  self-sacrifice,  seem  to  me  to  be  nothing  less  than  noble.  And 
so,  dear  Keith,  will  you  please  to  burn  that  impertinent  lètter  î  " 

Macleod  sought  out  the  letter  and  carefuUy  read  it  over.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  see  no  just  reason  for  com- 
plying  with  her  demand.  Frequently  first  impressions  were  best. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  ORAVE. 

In  the  bygone  days  this  eager,  active,  stout-limbed  young  f ellow 
had  met  the  bardest  winter  with  a  glad  heart.  He  rejoioed  in 
its  thousand  varions  pursuits  ;  he  set  bis  teeth  against  tho 
driving  bail;  be  laughed  at  the  drenchîng  spray  that  sprung 
bîgb  over  the  bows  of  bis  beat  ;  and  what  barm  ever  came  to 
him  if  be  took  the  short-cut  across  the  upper  reaches  of  Lock 
Scridain — wading  waist-deep  through  a  mile  of  seîi-water  on  a 
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bittor  January  day  ?  And  where  was  tlie  loneliness  of  his  life 
wlien  always,  wherever  he  went  by  sea  or  shore,  he  had  thèse 
old  friands  around  hîm — the  red-beaked  sea-pyots  whirring  along 
the  rocks  ;  and  the  startled  curlews  whistling  their  warning  note 
across  the  sea;  and  the  shy  duck  swimming  far  out  on  the 
smooth  lochs  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  black  game  that  would 
Bcarcely  niove*  from  their  perch  on  the  larcli  trees  as  he  ap- 
proached,  and  the  deer  that  were  more  distinctly  visible  on  the 
far  heights  of  Ben-an-Sloich  when  a  slight  sprinkling  of  snow 
had  f  allen  t 

But  now  ail  this  was  changed.  The  awfulness  of  the  dark 
winter  time  andd  those  northem  seas  overshadowed  him.  ''  It 
is  like  going  into  a  grave/'  he  had  said  to  her.  And  with  ail 
lus  passionate  longing  to  see  her  and  hâve  speech  of  her  once 
more,  how  could  he  dare  to  ask  her  to  approach  thèse  dismal  soli- 
tudes 1  Sometimes  he  tried  to  picture  her  coming,  and  to  read  in 
imagination  the  look  on  her  face.  See  now  ! — how  she  clings 
terriiied  to  the  side  of  the  big  open  packet-boat  that  crosses  the 
Frith  of  Lorn  ;  and  she  dares  not  look  abroad  on  the  howling 
waste  of  waves.  The  mountains  of  Mull  rise  sad  and  cold  and 
distant  before  her  ;  there  is  no  bright  glint  of  sunshine  to  herald 
her  approach.  This  small  dog-cart  now  :  it  is  a  frail  thing  with 
which  to  plunge  into  the  wild  valleys,  for  siirely  a  gust  of  wind 
might  whhi  it  into  the  chasm  of  roaring  waters  below  !  Glen- 
More  :  who  that  has  ever  seen  Glen-More  on  a  lowering  January 
day  will  ever  forget  it — its  silence,  its  loneliness,  its  vast  and 
lifeless  gloom  ?  Her  face  is  pale  now  ;  she  sits  speechless  and 
awe-stricken  ;  for  the  mountain-walls  that  overhang  this  sombre 
ravine  seem  ready  to  fall  on  her,  and  there  is  an  awful  darkness 
spreading  along  their  summits  under  the  heavy  swathes  of  cloud. 
And  then  those  black  lakes  far  down  in  the  lone  hollows,  more, 
death-like  and  horrible  than  any  tourist-haunted  Loch  Coruisk  : 
would  she  not  turn  to  him,  and  with  trembling  hands  implore 
him  to  take  her  back  and  away  to  the  more  familiar  and  bear- 
able  south  1  He  began  to  see  ail  thèse  things  with  her  eyes.  He 
began  to  fear  the  awful  things  of  the  winter  time  and  the  seas. 
The  glad  heart  had  gone  out  of  him. 

Even  the  beautiful  aspects  of  the  Highland  winter  had  some* 
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thing  about  them — an  isolation,  a  terrible  silence — that  he  grew 
almost  to  dread.  Whafc  was  this  strange  thing,  for  example  1 
Early  in  the  moming  he  looked  from  the  Windows  of  his  room  ; 
and  he  could  hâve  imagined  he  was  not  at  Dare  at  ail.  AU  the 
familiar  objects  of  sea  and  shore  had  disappeared  ;  this  was  a  new 
world — a  world  of  fantastic  shapes,  ail  moving  and  unknown — 
a  world  of  vague  masses  of  grey,  though  hère  and  there  a  gleam 
of  lemon-colour  shining  through  the  fog  showed  that  the  dawn 
was  reflected  on  a  glassy  sea.  Then  he  begaii  to  make  eut  the 
things  around  him,  That  great  range  of  purple  monntaîns  was 
only  XJlva — Ulva  transfigured  and  become  Alpine  !  Then  those 
wan  gleams  of  yellow  light  on  the  sea  1 — ^he  went  to  the  other 
window,  and  bekold  !  the  eastem  heavens  parted,  and  there  was 
a  blaze  of  clear,  metallic  green  ;  and  the  clouds  bordering  on 
that  beautiful  light  were  touched  with  a  smoky  and  stormy 
safEron-hue  that  flashed  and  changed  amid  the  seething  and 
twisting  shapes  of  the  mist.  He  tumed  to  the  sea  again— 
what  phantom  ship  was  this  that  appeared  in  mid-air,  and  ap- 
parently  moving  when  there  was  no  wind  1  He  heard  the  sound 
of  oars  :  the  huge  vessel  turned  ont  to  be  only  the  boat  of  the 
Gometra  men  going  out  to  the  lobster-traps.  The  yellow  light 
on  the  glassy  plain  waxes  stronger  ;  new  objects  appear  through 
the  shif  ting  fog  ;  until  at  last  a  sudden  opening  shows  hira  a 
wonderful  thing  far  away — apparently  at  the  very  confines  of 
the  world — and  awful  in  its  solitary  splendour.  For  that  is  the 
distant  island  of  Stafifa  ;  and  it  has  caught  the  colours  of  the 
dawn  ;  and  amid  the  cold  greys  of  the  sea  it  shines  a  pale  trans- 
parent rose. 

He  would  like  to  hâve  sent  her,  if  he  had  got  any  skill  of  the 
brush,  some  brief  mémorandum  of  that  beautiful  picture  ;  bat 
indeed,  and  in  any  case,  that  was  not  the  sort  of  painting  she 
seemed  to  care  for  just  then.  Mr.  Lemuel,  and  his  Palace  of  Art, 
and  his  mediaeval  saints,  and  what  not,  which  had  ail  for  a  time 
disappeared  from  Miss  "White's  letters,  began  now  to  monopolize 
a  good  deal  of  space  there  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  imper- 
tinent playfulness  in  her  références,  but  on  the  contrary  a  respect 
and  admiration  that  occasionally  almost  touched  entbusiasm. 
From  hints  more  than  statements  Macleod  gathered  that  Miss 
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White  had  been  made  miich  of  by  the  people  frequenting  Mr. 
Lemuers  bouse.  Sbe  had  tbere  met  one  or  two  gentlemen  whô 
had  written  very  fine  things  about  ber  in  tbe  papers  ;  and  certain 
higbly  distinguisbed  people  bad  been  good  enougb  to  send  ber 
eards  of  invitation  ;  and  sbe  bad  once  or  twice  been  persuaded  to 
read  some  pièce  of  dramatic  poetry  at  Mr.  LemueFs  aftemoon 
parties  ;  and  sbe  even  suggested  tbat  Mr.  Lemuel  bad  almost  as 
mùcb  as  said  tbat  be  would  like  to  paint  ber  portrait.  Mr. 
Lemuel  bad  also  offered  ber — ^but  sbe  bad  refused  to  accept— à 
small  but  marvellous  study  by  Pinturîccbio,  wbicb  most  people 
considered  tbe  gem  of  bis  collection. 

Macleod,  reading  and  le-reading  tbese  letters  many  a  tîme  in 
tbé  solitudes  of  western  Mull,  came  to  tbe  opinion  tbat  tbero 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  amusement  going  on  in  London.  And 
was  it  not  natural  tbat  a  young  girl  sbould  like  to  be  petted,  and 
flattered,  and  made  mucb  of  î  Why  sbould  be  complain  wben 
sbe  wrote  to  say  bow  sbe  enjoyed  tbis,  and  was  cbarmed  by  tbat^ 
.  Could  be  ask  ber  to  excbange  tbat  gay  and  pleasant  life  for  tbis 
hibernation  in  Mull  ?  Sometimes  for  days  togetber  tbe  inbabit;- 
ants  of  Gastle  Dare  literally  lived  in  tbe  clouds.  Dense  bands  of 
wbite  mist  lay  ail  along  tbe  cliffs  ;  and  tbey  lived  in  a  semi- 
darkness,  witb  tbe  mournful  dripping  of  tbe  rain  on  tbe  wet 
garden,  and  tbe  mournful  wasb  of  tbe  sea  ail  around  tbe  sbores!. 
He  "was  glad,  tbeh,  tbat  Gertrude  Wbite  was  not  at  Castlé 
Dàre. 

But  sometimes,  wben  be  could  not  forbear  opening  bis  beart 
to  hèr,  and  pressing  ber  for  some  more  definite  assurance  as  to 
tbe  future,  tbe  ordinary  playful  ban  ter  in  wbicb  sbe  generally 
evaded  bis  urgency  gave  place  to  a  tone  of  coldness  tbat 
aëtonisbed  and  alarmed  bim.  Wby  sbould  sbe  so  crueUy  resent 
tbis  piteous  longing  of  bis  1  Was  sbe  no  longer,  tben,  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  thraldom  tbat  bad  seemed  so  bateful  to  ber  ? 

"  Hamish,"  said  Macleod,  abruptly,  after  reading  one  of  tbese 
letters,  "  come  now,  we  will  go  and  overbaul  the  Umpire.  You 
know  sbe  is  to  be  made  very  smart  tbis  summer  ;  ,  for  we  bave 
people  coming  ail  the  way  from  London  to  Dare,  and  they  must 
not  tbink  we  do  not  know  in  Mull  bow  to  keep  a  yacht  in  good 
trim.'» 
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"Ay,  sir,"  saîd  Hamish;  "and  if  vre  do  not  know  that  in 
Mull,  where  will  they  be  likely  to  know  that  V* 

"  You  wlll  get  the  cushions  in  the  saloon  covered  agaii^  ;  and 
we  will  hâve  a  new  mirror  for  the  ladies*  cabin  ;  and  Miss 
Macleod,  if  you  ask  her,  will  put  a  pièce  of  lace  round  the  top 
of  that,  to  make  it  look  like  a  lady's  room.  And  then,  ypu 
know,  Hamish,  you  can  show  the  little  boy  Johnny  Wickçjï 
how  to  polish  the  brass  ;  and  he  will  polish  the  brass  in  the 
ladies'  cabin  until  it  is  as  white  as  silver.  Because,  you  knoW» 
Hamish,  they  hâve  very  fine  yachts  in  the  south.  They  are 
like  hôtels  on  the  water.  We  must  try  to  be  as  smart  as  wç 
can. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  the  hôtels,"  said  Hamish,  scomfully. 
"  And  perhaps  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  hef  a  hôtel  ;  and  Mr.  M'Arthur 
they  say  ho  is  a  ferry  rich  man,  and  he  has  ferry  fine  picturos 
too  ;  but  I  wass  thinking  that  if  I  will  be  off  the  Barra  Head  on 
a  bad  night — ^between  the  Sgriobh  bhan  and  the  Barra  Head  oa 
a  bad  night — it  is  not  any  hôtel  I  will  be  wishing  that  I  wass  in, 
buta  good  boat.  And  the  Umpire  she  is  a  good  boat  ;  and  I  not 
hef  fear  of  going  any  where  in  the  world  with  her — ^to  London  or 
to  Inverary,  ay,  or  the  Queen's  own  castle  on  the  Island — and 
she  will  go  there  saf e,  and  she  wiU  come  back  safe  ;  and  if  she 
is  not  a  hôtel,  well,  perhaps  she  will  not  be  a  hôtel,  but  she  is 
a  fine  good  boat,  and  she  has  swinging-lamps  whatever." 

But  even  the  présence  of  the  swinging-lamps  which  Hamish 
regarded  as  the  highest  conceivable  point  of  luxury,  did  little  to 
lessen  the  dolorousness  of  the  appearance  of  the  poor  old  Umpire, 
As  Macleod,  seated  in  the  stem  of  the  gig,  approached  her,  she 
looked  like  some  diiigy  old  hulk  relegated  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
stores.  H^r  topmast  and  bowsprit  removed  ;  not  a  stitch  of  cord 
on  her  ;  only  the  black  iron  shrouds  remaining  of  ail  her  rigging  ; 
her  skylights  and  companion  covered  with  tarpaulins — ^it  was  a 
sorry  spectacle.  And  then  when  they  went  below,  even  the 
s^vinging-lamps  were  blue-moulded  and  stiff.  There  was  an  odour 
of  damp  straw  throughout.  Ail  the  cushions  and  carpets  had 
been  removed  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  bare  wood  of  the  floor 
and  the  couches  and  the  table  j  with  a  match-box  saturated  with 
wet;  an  empty  wine-bottle;  n  newspaper  five  months  old;  a 
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msty  corkscrew  ;  a  patch  of  dirty  water — the  leakage  from  the 
fikylight  overbead. 

That  was  wbat  Hamîsh  saw. 

What  Macleod  saw — as  he  stood  there  absently  starîng  at  the 
bare  wood — was  very  différent.  It  was  a  beautif ul,  comfortable 
saloon  that  he  saw,  ail  brightly  furnished  and  gilded,  and  there 
was  a  dish  of  flowers — heatber  and  rowan  berries  intermixed — on 
the  soft  red  cover  of  the  table.  And  who  is  this  that  is  sitting 
there — clad  in  sailor-like  blue  and  white — ^and  laugbing  as  she 
talks  in  her  soft  Eoglish  speech  ?  He  is  telling  her  that,  if  she 
means  to  be  a  sailor's  bride,  she  must  give  up  the  wearing  of 
gloves  on  board  ship,  although,  to  be  sure,  those  gloved  sniall 
hands  look  pretty  enough  as  they  rest  on  the  table  and  play 
with  a  pièce  of  bell-heather.  How  bright  her  smile  is  ;  she  is  in 
a  mood  for  teasing  people  ;  the  laugbing  face — ^but  for  the  gentle- 
ness  of  the  eyes — ^would  be  audacious.  ïhey  say  that  the  width 
between  those  long-lashed  eyes  is  a  common  peculiarîty  of  the 
artist's  face  ;  but  she  is  no  longer  an  artist  ;  she  is  only  the  brave 
young  yachtswoman  who  lives  at  Castle  Dare.  The  shepherds 
know  lier,  and  answer  her  in  the  Gaelic  whon  she  speaks  to 
them  in  possing;  tbe  sailors  know  her,  and  would  adventure 
tiieir  lives  to  gratify  her  slightest  wish  ;  and  the  bearded  fellows 
who  live  their  solitary  life  far  out  at  Dubh-Artach  lightbouse, 
when  she  goes  out  to  them  with  a  new  parcel  of  books  and 
magazines,  do  not  know  how  to  show  theîr  gladness  at  the 
very  sight  of  her  honnie  face.  ïhere  was  once  an  actress  of  the 
same  name  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  différent  woman.  And  to-niorrow 
— do  you  know  what  she  is  going  to  do  to-morrow  1 — to-morrow 
she  is  going  away  in  this  very  yacht  to  a  loch  in  the  distant 
island  of  Lewis  ;  and  she  is  going  to  bring  back  with  her  some 
friends  of  hers  who  live  there  ;  and  there  will  be  high  holiday  at 
Castle  Dare.  An  actress  !  Her  cheeks  are  too  sun-browned 
for  the  cheeks  of  an  actress. 

"Well,  sir?"  Hamish  said,  at  length;  and  Macleod  started. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  lie  said,  impatiently,  **  why  don't  you  go 
on  deck,  and  find  out  where  the  leakage  of  the  skylight  isV* 

Hamish  was  not  used  to  being  addressed  in  this  fashion  ;  and 
be  walked  away  with  a  proud  and  hurt  air.     As  he  ascended  the 
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corapanion-way,  lie  was  muttering  to  himself  in  liis  native 
longue — 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  on  deck  to  find  ont  where  the  leakage  îs, 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to  find  out  below  wLere  the  leakage 
is.  If  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  keel,  is  it  to  the 
cross-trees  you  will  go  to  look  for  it  1  But  I  do  not  know  what 
has  come  to  the  young  master  of  late." 

When  Keith  Macleod  was  alone,  he  sate  down  on  the  wooden 
bench,  and  took  out  a  letter,  and  tried  to  find  there  some  assur- 
ance that  this  beautif ul  vision  of  his  would  some  day  be  realized. 
He  read  it,  and  re-read  it  ;  but  his  anxious  scrutiny  only  left  him 
the  more  disheartened.  He  went  up  on  deck.  He  talked  to 
Hamish  in  a  perf  unctory  manner,  about  the  smartening  up  of  the 
Umpire.     He  appeared  to  hâve  lost  interest  in  that  already. 

And  then  again  he  would  seek  relief  in  hard  work,  and  try  to 
forget  altogether  this  hated  time  of  enforced  absence.  One  night 
Word  was  brought  by  some  one  that  the  typhoid  feverhad  broken 
out  in  the  ill-drained  cottages  of  lona  ;  and  he  said  at  once  that 
next  morning  he  would  go  round  to  Bunessan  and  ask  the 
sanitary  inspector  there  to  be  so  kind  as  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  see  whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  improve 
thèse  hovels. 

"  I  am  sure  the  Duke  does  not  know  of  it,  Keith,"  his  cousin 
Janet  said,  **  or  he  would  haye  a  great  altération  made," 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  altérations,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  the  poor  people  take  advantage  of  them.  ïhey  hâve 
such  good  health  from  the  sea  air  that  they  will  not  pay  attention 
to  ordinary  cleanliness.  But  now  that  two  or  three  of  the  young 
girls  and  children  are  ill,  perhaps  it  is  a  good  time  to  hâve  some- 
thing done." 

Next  morning,  when  he  rose,  before  it  was  quite  daybreak, 
there  was  every  promise  of  a  fine  day.  The  full  moon  was 
setting  behind  the  western  seas,  touching  the  clouds  there  with 
a  dusky  yellow  ;  in  the  east  there  was  a  wilder  glare  of  steely 
blue,  high  up  over  the  intense  blackness  of  the  peaks  of  Ben-an- 
Sloich  ;  and  the  morning  was  still,  for  he  heard,  suddenly 
piercing  the  silence,  the  whistle  of  a  curlew,  and  that  became 
more  and  more  remote  as  the  unseen  bird  winged  its  flight  far 
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over  the  sea.  He  lit  the  candies,  and  made  the  necessary  pré- 
parations for  his  journey  ;  for  he  had  some  message  to  leave  at 
Xinloch.  at  the  head  of  Loch  Scridain,  and  hé  was  going  to  ride 
roond  that  way.  By  and  by  the  morning  light  had  increased  &o 
much  that  he  hlew  out  the  candies. 

No  sooner  bad  he  done  this  than  his  eye  eanght  slght  of  some^- 
thing  outside  that  startled  him.  It  seemed  as  though  great  cloud$ 
of  golden- white^  ail  ablaze  in  sunshine,  rested  on  the  dark  bosom 
of  the  deep.  Instantly  he  went  to  the  window  ;  and  then  hô 
saw  that  thèse  clouds  were  not  clouds  at  ail,  but  the  islands 
around  glittering  in  the  "  white  wonder  of  the  snow,**  and 
catching  hère  and  there  the  shafts  of  the  early  sunlight  that  now 
streamed  through  the  vaUeys  of  MuU.  The  sudden  marvel  of 
it  !  There  was  Ulva,  shining  beautiful  as  in  a  sparkling  bridai 
vcilj  and  Gometra  a  paler  blue- white  in  shadow;  and  Colonsay 
and  Erisgeir  also  a  cold  white  ;  and  Staffa  a  pale  grey  ;  and  then 
the  sea  that  the  gleaming  islands  rested  on  had  become  a  mirror 
of  pale  green  and  rose-purple  hues  reflected  from  the  morning 
sky.  It  was  ail  dream-like,  so  still,  and  beautiful/  and  silent. 
But  he  now  saw  that  the  fine  morning  would  not  last.  Behind 
the  house,  clouds  of  a  sufiFused  yellow  began  to  blot  out  the 
peaks  of  Ben-au-Sloich.  The  colours  of  the  plain  of  the  sea 
were  troubled  with  gusts  of  wind  until  they  disappeared  alto- 
gether.  The  sky  in  the  north  grew  an  ominous  black  ;  until  the 
further  shores  of  Loch  Tua  were  dazzling  white  against  that  bank 
of  angry  cloud.     But  to  Bunessan  he  would  go. 

Janet  Macleod  was  not  much  afraid  of  the  weather  at  any  time, 
but  she  said  to  him  at  breakfast,  in  a  laughing  way — 

"  And  if  you  are  lost  in  a  snow-drift  in  Glen  Finichen,  Keith, 
what  are  we  to  do  for  you  ]  " 

"  What  are  you  to  do  for  me  1 — ^why,  Donald  will  make  a 
fine  Lament  ;  and  what  more  than  that  1  '' 

**  Cannot  you  send  one  of  the  Camerons  with  a  message, 
Keith  î  "  his  mother  said. 

"  Well,  mother/'  said  he,  "  I  think  I  will  go  on  to  Fhion-fort 
and  cross  over  to  lona  myself ,  for  the  cottages  are  very  bad  there, 
I  know  ;  and  if  I  must  write  to  the  Duke,  it  is  better  that  I 
Bhould  bave  made  the  inquiries  myself/' 
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And  indeed  when  Macleod  set  out  on  his  atout  yonng  pony 
Jack,  paying  but  little  heed  to  tbe  cold  driftiugs  of  sleet  that 
the  sbarp  east  wind  was  setiding  ax;ross,  ît  seemed  as  though  hé 
were  destined  to  perform  several  charitable  deeds  ail  on  the  one 
eirand.  For,  firstly,  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  he  met  Duncan 
the  polîceraan,  wha  was  making  his  weekly  round  in  the  interests 
of  morality  and  order  ;  and  who  had  to  bave  his  book  signed  by 
the  heritor  of  Gastle  Dare  as  sure  witness  that  his  pérégrinations 
had  extended  so  far.  And  Duncan  was  not  at  ail  sorry  to  be 
saved  that  trudge  of  a  mile  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  blasts  of 
sleet  ;  and  he  was  greatly  obliged  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod  for 
stopping  his  pony,  and  getting  out  his  pencil  with  his  benumbed 
fingers,  and  putting  his  initiais  to  the  page.  And  then,  again, 
when  he  had  got  into  Glen  Finichen,  he  was  talking  to  the  pony 
and  saying — 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  don*t  wonder  you  want  to  stop,  for  the  way 
this  sleet  gets  down  one's  throat  is  rather  choking.  Or  are  you 
afraid  of  the  sheep  loosening  the  rocks  away  up  there,  and 
sending  two  or  three  hundred-weight  on  our  héad  1  " 

Then  he  happened  to  look'up  the  steep  sides  of  the  great 
ravine,  and  there,  quite  brown  against  the  snow,  he  saw  a  sheep 
that  had  toppled  over  some  rock,  and  was  now.  lying  with  her 
legs  in  the  air.  He  jumped  off  his  pony,  and  left  Jack  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  was  a  stiff  climb  up  that  steep 
précipice,  with  the  loose  stones  slippery  with  the  sleet  and  snow  ; 
but  at  last  he  got  a  good  grip  of  the  sheep  by  the  back  of  her 
neck,  and  hauled  her  out  of  the  hole  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
and  put  her,  somewhat  dazed  but  apparently  unhurt,  on  her  legs 
again.  Then  he  half  slid  and  half  ran  down  the  slope  again  ; 
and  got  into  the  saddle. 

But  what  was  this  now  ?  The  sky  in  the  east  had  grown 
quite  black  j  and  suddenly  the  blackness  began  to  fall  as  if  tom 
down  by  invisible  hands.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
resembled  the  dishevelled  hair  of  a  woman.  And  then  there 
was  a  rattle  and  roar  of  wind  and  snow  and  bail  combined  ;  so 
that  the  pony  was  nearly  thrown  from  its  feet,  and  Macleod  was 
so  blinded  that  at  first  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  Then  he  saw 
some  rocks  ahead  ;  and  he  urged  the  bewildered  and  staggenng 
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'beast  forward  througli  the  darkness  of  the  storm.  ITight  seemed 
to  hâve  returned.  There  was  a  flash  of  lightning  overhead  ;  and 
a  crackle  of  thunder  rolled  down  the  valley,  heard  louder  thaa 
ail  the  howling  of  the  hurricane  across  the  mountain  aides.  And 
then,  when  they  had  reached  this  place  of  shelter,  Madeod 
dismonnted,  and  crept  as  dose  as  he  could  into  the  les  of  tihe 
rocks. 

He  was  startled  by  a  voice — ît  was  only  that  of  old  Jolin 
Maciutyre  the  postman,  who  was  glad  enough  to  get  into  thlt 
place  of  refuge  too. 

"  It*s  a  bad  day  for  you  to  be  ont  this  day,  Sir  Keith,"  said 
he,  in  the  Gaelic,  "  and  you  hâve  no  cause  to  be  ont  ;  and  why 
will  you  not  go  back  to  Castle  Daro  1  '* 

"  Hâve  you  any  letter  for  me,  John  1  "  said  he  eagerly. 

Oh,  y  es,  there  was  a  letter;  and  the  old  man  was  astonished 
to  see  how  quickly  Sir  Keith  Macleod  took  that  letter,  and  how 
anxiously  he  read  it,  as  though  the  awfulness  of  the  storm  had 
no  concern  for  hini  at  ail.  And  what  was  it  ail  abont— ^ihis 
wet  sheet  that  he  had  to  hold  tight  between  his  hands,  or  the 
gusts  that  swept  round  the  rock  would  hâve  whirled  it  up  and 
away  over  the  giant  ramparts  of  Bourg  ?  It  was  a  very  pretty 
letter  ;  and  rather  merry  ;  for  it  was  ail  about  a  fancy-dress  bail 
which  was  to  take  place  at  Mr.  LemueFs  house;  and  ail  the 
people  were  to  wear  a  Spamsh  costume  of  the  time  of  Pliilip 
IV.  ;  and  there  were  to  be  very  grand  doings  indeed.  And  as 
Keith  Macleod  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  dull  winter-time  but 
dévote  himself  to  books,  would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  read  up  about 
that  perlod,  and  ad  vise  her  as  to  which  historical  character  she 
ought  to  assume  î 

Macleod  burst  out  laughing — in  a  strange  sort  of  way  j  and 
put  the  wet  letter  in  his  pocket  ;  and  led  Jack  out  into  the  road 
again. 

"  Sir  Keith,  Sir  Keith,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  you  will  not  go 
on  now  ]  " — and  as  he  spoke  another  blast  of  snow  tore  across 
the  glen,  and  there  was  a  rumble  of  thunder  among  the  hills. 

"  Why,  John,"  Macleod  called  back  again,  from  the  grey 
gloom  of  the  whirling  snow  and  sleet,  "  would  you  hâve  me  go 
home  and  read  books  too  1    Do  you  know  what  a  fancy-<lie89 
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bail  is,  John  1  And  do  you  know  what  they  think  of  us  in  the 
south,  John — that  we  hâve  nothing  to  do  hère  in  the  winter 
time — nothing  to  do  hero  but  read  books  1  " 

The  old  man  heard  him  laughing  to  himself,  in  that  odd  way, 
as  he  rode  off  and  disappeared  into  the  driving  snow  ;  and  his 
heart  was  heavy  within  him,  and  his  mind  filled  with  strange 
forebodings.  It  was  a  dark  and  an  awful  glen — this  great 
ravine  that  led  down  to  the  solitary  shores  of  Loch  Scridain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OVER   THE   SEAS. 

But  no  harm  at  ail  came  of  that  rockless  ride  through  the  storm; 
and  in  a  day  or  two's  time  Macleod  had  almost  argued  himself 
into  the  bclief  that  it  was  but  natural  for  a  young  giii  to  be 
fascinated  by  thèse  new  friends.  And  how  could  he  protest 
against  a  fancy-dress  bail  when  he  himself  had  gone  to  one  on  his 
brief  visit  to  Londonî  It  was  a  proof  of  her  confidence  in  him 
that  she  wished  to  take  his  ad  vice  about  her  costume. 

Then  he  turned  to  other  matters  ;  for,  as  the  slow  weeks  went 
by,  one  eagerly  disposed  to  look  for  the  signs  of  the  coming 
spring  might  occasionally  detect  a  new  freshness  in  the  morning 
air,  or  even  find  a  little  bit  of  the  witlow-grass  in  flower  among 
the  moss  of  an  old  wall.  And  Major  Stewart  had  come  over  to 
Dare  once  or  twice  ;  and  had  privately  given  Lady  Macleod  and 
lier  nièce  such  enthusiastic  accounts  of  Miss  Gertrude  White  that 
the  référence  to  her  forthcoming  visit  ceased  to  be  formai  and 
became  friendly  and  matter-of-course.  It  was  rarely,  however, 
that  Keith  Macleod  mentioned  her  name.  He  did  not  seem  to 
wish  for  any  confidant.     Perhaps  her  letters  were  enough. 

But  on  ono  occasion  Janet  Macleod  said  to  hini;  with  a  shy 
smile — 

"  I  think  you  must  be  a  very  patient  lover,  Kcith,  to  8p<  nd  ail 
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the  wiiiter  hère.  Another  young  man  would  bave  wished  to  go 
to  London." 

"  And  I  would  go  to  London,  too  !  "  he  said  auddMily,  and 
then  he  stopped.  He  was  somewliat  embarrasaad.  "  Well,  I 
will  tell  you,  Janet.  I  do  not  wish  to  fiée  her  any  more  as  an 
actress  ;  and  she  says  it  is  better  that  X  do  not  go  to  London  I 
and — and,  you  know,  she  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  actress." 

"  But  why  not  now,"  said  Janet  Macleod,  with  some  wonder^ 
"  if  she  bas  such  a  great  dislike  for  it  î  " 

"  That  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  somewhat  gloomily. 

But  he  wrote  to  Gertrude  White,  and  pressed  the  point  once 
more,  with  great  respect,  it  is  true,  but  still  with  an  eamestness 
of  pleading  that  showed  how  near  the  matter  lay  to  bis  heart. 
It  was  a  letter  that  would  bave  touched  most  women  ;  and  even 
Miss  Gertrude  White  waô  pleased  to  see  how  anxiously  interested 
be  was  in  her. 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear  Keith,"  she  wrote  back,  "  wben 
people  are  going  to  take  a  great  plunge  into  the  sea,  they  are 
warned  to  wet  their  head  first.  And  don't  you  think  I  should 
accustom  myself  to  the  change  you  bave,  in  store  for  me  by 
degrees?  Jn  any  case,  my  leaving  the  stage  at  the  présent 
moment  could  make  no  différence  to  us— you  in  the  Highlands, 
I  in  London.  And  do  you  know,  sir,  that  your  request  is 
particularly  ill-timed  ;  for  as  it  happens  I  am  about  to  enter  into 
a  new  dramatic  project  of  which  I  should  probably  never  bave 
beard  but  for  you.  Does  that  astonish  you  1  Well,  hère  is  the 
story.  It  appears  that  you  told  the  Ducbess  of  Wexford  that  I 
vould  give  her  a  performance  for  the  new  training-shîp  she  is 
getting  up  ;  and,  being  challenged,  could  I  break  a  promise  made 
by  youî  And  only  fancy  what  thèse  dever  people  bave  arranged 
— to  flatter  their  own  vanity  in  the  name  of  charity.  They 
bave  taken  Sb.  George's  HaU  ;  and  the  distinguished  amateurs 
bave  chosen  the  play  ;  and  the  play — don't  laugb,  dear  Keith — 
is  Romeo  and  Juliet  !  And  I  am  to  play  JuLiet  to  the  Romeo  of 
a  certain  Captain  Brierley,  who  is  a  very  good-looking  man,  but 
who  is  so  solemn  and  stiff  a  Eomeo  that  I  know  I  sball  burst  out 
laughing  on  the  dreaded  night.  He  is  as  nervous  now  at  a 
moming  reheaisal  as  if  it  weie  bis  déhdA  at  Drury  Lane  ;  and  he 
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never  even  takes  my  hand  vvithout  an  air  of  apology,  as  if  he 
were  saying,  *  Really,  Miss  White,  you  must  pardon  me  ;  I  am 
compelled  by  my  part  to  take  your  hand  ;  otherwise  I  wonld 
die  rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  a  liberty.'  And  when  he 
addresses  me  in  the  balcony-scene,  he  toill  not  look  at  me  ;  he 
makes  his  protestations  of  love  to  the  Aies  ;  and  when  I  make 
my  fine  speeches  to  him,  he  blushes  if  his  eyes  should  by  chance 
meet  mine,  just  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  awful  indiscré- 
tion. I  know,  dear  Keith,  you  don*t  Hke  to  see  me  act  ;  but  you 
might  corne  up  for  this  occasion  only.  Friar  Lawrence  is  the 
funniest  thing  I  hâve  seen  for  âges.  The  nurse,  however — Lady 
Bletherin — ^is  not  at  ail  bad.  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  grand 
supper  afterwards  somewhere  ;  and  I  hâve  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
presented  to  a  number  of  ladies  who  will  speak  for  the  first  time 
to  an  actress  and  be  possessed  with  a  wild  fear  ;  only,  if  they 
hâve  daughters,  I  suppose  they  will  keep  the  fluttering-hearted 
young  things  out  of  the  way,  lest  I  should  suddenly  break  out 
into  blue  flame,  and  then  disappear  through  the  floor.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  Captain  Brierley  considéra  me  a  bold  peisou 
because  I  look  at  him  when  I  hâve  to  say — 

"  0  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  prbnounce  it  faithfully  |  '*• 

ê 

Macleod  crushed  this  letter  together,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket.     He  strode  out  of  the  room,  and  called  for  Hamish. 

"  Send  Donald  down  to  the  quay,"  said  he  abruptly,  "  and  tell 
them  to  get  the  boat  ready.  And  he  will  take  down  my  gun 
too." 

Old  Hamish,  noticing  the  expression  of  his  master's  eyes,  went 
off  quickly  enough,  and  soon  got  hold  of  Donald,  the  piper-lad. 

"  Donald,"  said  he,  in  the  Gaelic,  "  you  will  run  down  to  the 
quay  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  and  you  will  tell  thea 
to  get  the  boat  ready,  and  not  to  lose  any  time  in  getting  the  boat 
ready,  and  to  hâve  the  seats  dry,  and  let  there  be  no  talking  when 
Sir  Keith  gets  on  board.  And  hère  is  the  gun,  too  ;  and  the 
bag  ;  and  you  will  tell  them  to  hâve  no  talking  among  themselvea 
this  day." 

When  Macleod  got  dovm  to  the  small  stone  pieti  the  two  mon 
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wer3  ia  tlio  boafc.     Johnny  Wickes  was  standing  afc  tlie  door  of 
the  store-house. 

**  Would  you  like  to  go  for  a  sail,  Johnny  %  "  Macleod  said, 
curtly — ^but  there  was  no  longer  that  dangerous  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy  eagerly  ;  for  he  had  long  ago  lost 
his  dread  of  the  sea. 

"Get  in,  then,  and  get  up  to  the  bow." 

So  Johnny  Wickes  went  cautiously  down  the  few  slippery 
stone  steps,  half  tumbled  into  the  bottom  of  the  great  open  boat, 
and  then  scrambled  up  to  the  bow. 

"  Where  will  you  be  going,  sir  î  "  said  one  of  the  men,  when 
Macleod  had  jumped  into  the  stem,  atid  taken  the  tiller. 

"  Anywhere — ^right  eut  1  "  he  answered  carelessly. 

But  it  was  ail  very  well  to  say  "  right  out  !  "  when  there  was 
a  stiff  breeze  blowing  right  in.  Scarcely  had  the  boat  put  her 
nose  beyond  the  pier/ — ^and  while  as  yet  there  was  but  little  way 
on  her — when  a  big  sea  caught  her,  springing  high  over  her  bows 
and  coming  rattling  down  on  her  with  a  noise  as  of  pistol-shots. 
The  chief  victim  of  this  déluge  was  the  luckless  Johnny  Wickes^ 
who  tumbled  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  vehemently 
blowing  the  sait  water  out  of  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his  knuckles 
into  his  eyes.     Macleod  burst  out  laughing. 

"  What's  the  good  of  you  as  a  look-out  î  "  he  cried.  "  Didn't 
you  see  the  water  coming  î  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny,  ruef  ully  laughing  too.  But  he  would 
not  be  beaten.  He  scrambled  up  again  to  his  post,  and  clung 
there,  despite  the  fierce  wind  and  the  clouds  of  spray. 

**  Keep  her  close  up,  sir,"  said  the  man  who  had  tho  sheet  of 
the  huge  lug-sail  in  both  his  hands,  as  ho  cast  a  glance  out  at 
the  darkening  sea. 

But  this  great  boat,  rude  and  rough  and  dirty  as  sho  appeared, 
was  a  splendid  spécimen  of  her  class  ;  and  they  know  how  to 
build  such  boats  up  about  that  part  of  the  world.  No  matter 
with  how  staggering  a  plunge  she  went  down  into  the  yawning 
green  gulf — ^the  white  foam  hissing  away  from  her  sides — before 
the  next  wave,  high,  awful,  threatening,  had  corne  down  on  her 
with  a  crash  as  of  mountains  falling,  she  had  glided  buoyantly 
upwards,  and  the  heavy  blow  only  made  her  bows  spring  tho 
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higher,  as  though  she  would  sliake  herself  free,  like  a  bird,  from 
the  wefc.  But  it  was  a  wild  day  to  be  out.  So  heavy  and  black 
was  the  sky  in  the  west  that  the  surface  of  the  sea,  out  to  the 
horizon,  seemed  to  be  a  moving  mass  of  white  foam  with  only 
streaks  of  green  and  purple  in  it.  The  various  islands  changed 
every  minute  as  the  wild  clouds  whirled  pist.  Abeady  the 
great  cliffs  about  Dare  had  gro\yn  distant  and  faint  as  seen  thiough 
the  spray  ;  and  hère  were  the  rocks  of  Colonsay,  black  as  jet  as 
they  reappeared  through  the  successive  déluges  of  white  foam  ; 
and  far  over  there,  a  still  gloomier  mass  against  the  gloomy  sky 
told  where  the  huge  Atlantic  breakers  were  rolling  in  their  awful 
thimder  into  the  StaflFa  caves. 

"  I  would  keep  off  a  bit,  sir,"  said  the  sailor  next  Macleod. 
He  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  heavy  breakers  that  were  crashing 
on  to  the  Colonsay  rocks. 

Macleod,  with  his  teeth  set  hard  against  the  wind,  was  not 
thinking  of  the  Colonsay  rocks  more  than  was  necessary  to  give 
them  a  respectful  berth. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  théâtre,  Duncan  î  "  he  said— or  rather 
bawled — to  the  brown-visaged  and  black-haired  young  fellow, 
who  had  now  got  the  sheet  of  the  lug-sail  imder  his  foot  as  well 
as  in  the  firm  grip  of  his  hands. 

"  Oh  yes.  Sir  Keith,"  said  he,  as  he  shook  the  sait  water  away 
from  his  short  beard.  "  It  wass  at  Greenock  I  will  be  at  the 
théâtre,  and  more  than  three  times  or  four  times." 

'*  How  would  you  like  to  hâve  a  parcel  of  actors  and  actresses 
with  us  now  î  "  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"*Deed  I  would  not  like  it  at  àll,"  said  Duncan,  seriously; 
and  he  twisted  the  sheet  of  the  sail  twice  round  his  right  wrist, 
80  that  his  relieved  lett  hand  could  covertly  convey  a  bit  of  wet 
tobacco  to  his  mouth.  **  The  women  they  wonld  chump  apout, 
and  then  you  do  not  know  what  will  happen  al  ail." 

And  so  they  went  plunging  and  staggering  and  bonnding 
onwards,  with  the  roar  of  the  water  ail  around  thèip,  and  the 
foam  at  her  bows,  as  it  sprang  high  into  the  air,  showing  quite 
white  against  the  black  sky  ahead.  The  younger  lad  Duncan 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  his  master  was  running  too  near  the 
«hores  of  Colonsay  ;  but  he  would  say  no  more,  for  he  know  that 
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Macleod  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  currents  and  rocks  cf 
this  wild  coast  than  any  man  on .  the  maînland  of  Mull.  John 
Gameron,  forward,  kept  his  head  down  to  the  gnnwale,  his  eyea 
looking  far  over  that  howling  waste  of  sea;  Duncan,  his 
younger  brother,  had  his  gaze  fixed  mostly  on  the  brown  breadth 
of  the  sail,  hammered  at  by  the  gusts  of  wind  ;  while  as  for  the 
boy  at  the  bow,  that  enterprising  youth  had  got  à  rope's  end, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  strike  at  the  crest  of  each  huge  ivaTe 
as  it  came  ploughing  along  in  its  resistless  strength. 

But  at  one  moment  the  boat  gave  a  heavier  lurch  than  nsnal, 
ànd  the  succeeding  wave  struck  her  badly.     In  the  great  rush 
of  water  that  then  ran  by  her  side,  Macleod's  startled  eye 
seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  somethîng  red — something  blazing 
and  bummg  red  in  the  waste  of  green^  and  almost  the  same 
glance  showed  him  that  there  was  no  boy  at  the  bow  !    Instantly, 
with  just  one  cry  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  men,  he  had 
slipped  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  jxist  as  an  otter  slips  off  a  rock. 
The  two  men  were  bewildered  but  for  a  second.     One  sprang  to 
the  halyards  and  down  came  the  great  lug-sail  ;  the  other  got 
put  one  of  the  long  oars,  and  the  mighty  blado  of  it  f  ell  into  the 
bulk  of  the  next  wave  as  if  he  would  with  one  sweep  4ear  her 
head  round.     Like  two  madmen  the  men  pulled  ;  and  the  wind 
was  with  them,  and  the  tide  also  ;  but,  novertheless,  when  they 
caught  sight — just  for  a  moment — of  some  object  behînd  them, 
that  was  a  terrible  way  away.     Yet  there  was  no  time,  they 
thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  to  hoist  the  sail  again  ;  and  the 
small  dingay  attached  to  the  boat  would  bave  been  swamped  in 
a  second  ;  and  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  deadly  struggle 
with  those  immense  blades  against  the  heavy  resisting  mass  of 
the  boat.     John  Cameron  looked  round  again  ;  then,  with  an 
oath,  he  pulled  his  oar  across  the  boat. 

"  TJp  with  the  sail,  lad  !  "  he  shouted  ;  and  again  he  sprang  to 
the  halyards. 

The  seconds,  few  as  they  were,  that  were  necessary  to  this 
opération,  seemed  âges  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wind  got  a  pur- 
chase  on  the  breadth  of  the  sail  than  the  boat  flew  through  the 
water,  for  she  was  now  running  free. 


\. 
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**  He  has  got  him  !  I  can  seo  the  two  !  "  sliouted  the  elder 
Cameron. 

And  as  for  the  youngerî  At  this  mad  speed  the  boat  wotdd 
be  close  to  Macleod  in  another  second  or  two  ;  but  in  that  brief 
space  of  time  the  younger  Cameron  had  flung  his  clothes  off,  and 
stood  there  stark  naked  in  the  cutting  March  wind. 

"  This  is  foolishness  I  "  his  brother  cried  in  the  Gaelic.  **  You 
will  hâve  to  take  an  oar  !  " 

'*  I  will  not  take  an  oar  !  "  the  other  cried,  with  both  handa 
ready  to  let  go  the  halyards.  "  And  if  it  is  foolishness,  this  is 
the  foolishness  of  it  ;  I  will  not  let  you  or  any  man  say  that  Sir 
Keith  !Nra':'cod  was  in  the  water  and  Dtmcan  Csuneron  weni 
home  wita  a  dry  skin  1  '* 

And  Duncan  Cameron  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  as  the  boat 
went  plunging  forward  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
occasionally  saw  the  head  of  Macleod  appear  on  the  side  of  a 
wave  and  then  disappear  again  as  soon  as  the  wave  broke — ^and 
as  soon  as  the  lug-sail  had  been  rattled  down — ^he  sprang  clear 
f  rom  the  side  of  the  boat.  For  a  second  or  two,  John  Cameron^ 
lef  t  by  himself  in  the  boat,  could  not  see  any  one  of  the  three  ; 
but  at  last  he  saw  the  black  head  of  his  brother,  and  then  some 
few  yards  beyond,  just  as  a  wave  happened  to  roll  by,  he  saw 
his  master  and  the  boy.  The  boat  had  almost  enongh  way  on 
her  to  carry  her  the  length  ;  he  had  but  to  pull  at  the  huge  oar 
to  bring  her  head  round  a  bit.  And  he  pulled,  madly  and 
blindly,  until  he  was  startled  by  a  cry  close  by.  He  sprang  tO 
the  side  of  the  boat.  There*was  his  brother  drifting  by,  holding 
the  boy  with  one  ann.  John  Cameron  rushed  to  the  steru  to 
fling  a  rope  ;  but  Duncan  Cameron  had  been  drifting  by  with  a 
purpose  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  got  clear  of  the  bigger  boat,  he  struck 
for  the  dingay,  and  got  hold  of  that,  and  was  safe.  And  hère 
"Was  the  master,  too,  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  dingay,  so  as  to 
recover  his  breath  ;  but  not  attemptîng  to  board  the  cockle-shell 
in  thèse  plunging  waters.  There  were  tears  running  down  John 
Cameron*s  rugged  face  as  he  drew  the  three  up  and  over  tho  £fido 
of  the  big  boat. 

•*  And  if  you  wass  drowned,  Sir  Keith,  it  wass  not  me  would 
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bave  carried  the  story  to  Castle  Dare.     I  would  just  as  soon  hâve 
been  drowned  too." 

"  Hâve  you  any  whisky,  John  ]  "  Macleod  said,  pushing  hîs 
hair  ont  of  hîs  eyes,  and  tiying  to  gct  his  moustache  ont  of  hîs 
mouth. 

In  ordînary  cîrcumstances  John  Cameron  would  hâve  told  a 
lîo  ;  but  on  thîs  occasion  he  hurriedly  bade  the  still  undressed 
Duncan  to  take  the  tiller,  and  he  went  forward  to  a  locker  at 
the  bows  which  was  usually  kept  for  hait,  and  from  thence  he 
got  a  black  bottle  which  was  half  full. 

*'  Now,  Johnny  Wickes/'  Macleod  said  to  the  boy,  wlio  was 
qnite  blinded  and  bewildered,  but  otherwise  appa  er.tly  not 
much  the  worse,  "  swallow  a  mouthful  of  thîs,  you  young  rascal  ! 
and  if  I  catch  you  imitating  a  dolphin  again,  it  is  a  rope's  end 
you*ll  hâve,  and  not  good  Highland  whisky." 

Johnny  AVickes  did  not  understand  ;  but  he  swallowed  the 
whisky,  and  then  he  began  to  look  about  him  a  bit. 

"  Will  I  put  my  clothes  round  him.  Sir  Keith  î  "  Duncan 
Cameron  said. 

*** And  go  home  that  way  to  Dare  î  "  Macleod  said  with  a  loud 
laugh.  "  Get  on  your  clothes,  Duncan,  lad  ;  and  get  up  the  sail 
again  ;  and  we  will  see  if  there  is  a  dram  lef t  for  us  in  the  bottle. 
John  Cameron,  confound  you,  where  are  you  putting  her  head  toi" 

John  Cameron,  who  had  again  taken  the  tiller,  seemed  as  one 
demented.  He  was  talking  to  himself  rapidly  in  Gaelic  ;  and 
his  brows  were  frowning  ;  and  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he 
was  putting  the  head  of  the  boat — which  had  now  some  little 
way  on  her,  by  reason  of  the  wind  and  tide,  though  she  had  no 
sail  up  —  a  good  deal  too  near  the  southernmost  point  of 
Colonsay. 

Eoused  from  this  angry  rêverie,  lie  shifted  her  course  a  bit; 
and  then,  when  his  brother  had  got  his  clothes  on,  he  helped  to 
hoist  the  sail,  and  again  they  flew  onwards  and  shorewards, 
along  with  the  waves  that  seemed  to  be  raciug  them  ;  but  ail 
the  same  he  kept  muttering  and  growling  to  himself  in  the 
Gaelic.  Meanwhile  Macleod  had  got  a  huge  oil-skin  over-coat, 
and  wrapped  Johnny  Wickes  in  it,  and  put  him  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat. 
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"You  will  80on  be  wami  enough  in  that,  Master  Wickes," 
said  lie  ;  "  tlie  chances  are  you  will  corne  out  boiled  red,  like  a 
lobster.  And  I  would  strongly  ad  vise  you,  if  wo  can  slip  into 
the  house  and  get  dry  clothes  on,  not  to  say  a  word  of  your 
escapade  to  Hamish." 

"Ay,  Sir  Keith,"  said  John  Cameron,  eagerly,  in  his  native 
tongue,  "  that  is  what  I  will  be  saying  to  myself.  If  the  story 
is  told  ;  and  Hamish  will  hear  that  you  will  nearly  drown  youp- 
self ;  what  is  it  he  will  not  do  to  that  boy?  It  is  for  killing 
him  he  will  be.'* 

"  Not  as  bad  as  that,  John,"  Macleod  said,  good-naturedly. 
"  Corne,  there  is  a  glass  for  each  of  us  ;  and  you  may  givo  me 
the  tiller  now." 

"  I  will  take  no  whisky.  Sir  Keith,  with  thanks  to  you,"  said 
John  Cameron  ;  "  I  was  not  in  the  water." 

'*  There  is  plenty  for  ail,  man  !  " 

"  I  was  not  in  the  water." 

**  I  tell  you  there  is  plenty  for  ail  of  us  !  " 
*  There  is  the  more  for  you.  Sir  Keith,"  said  he,  stubbomly. 

And  then,  as  great  good  luck  would  hâve  it,  it  was  found, 
when  they  got  ashore,  that  Hamish  had  gone  away  as  far  as  Salen 
on  business  of  some  sort  or  other  ;  and  the  story  told  by  the  two 
Camerons  was  that  Johnny  Wickes,  whose  clothes  were  sent  into 
the  kitchen  to  be  dried,  and  who  was  himself  put  to  bed,  had 
fallen  into  the  water  down  by  the  quay  ;  and  nothing  at  ail  was 
said  about  Keith  Macleod  havîng  had  to  leap  into  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Colonsay.  Macleod  got  into  Castle  Dare  by  a  back  way; 
and  changed  his  clothes  in  his  own  room.  Then  he  went  away 
up-stairs  to  the  small  chamber  in  which  Johnny  Wickes  lay  in 
bed. 

"  You  bave  had  the  soup,  then  1  You  look  pretty  comforlable." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  whose  face  was  now  flushed  red  with 
the  reaction  after  the  cold.     "  I  bcg  your  pardon,  sir." 

**  For  tumbling  into  the  water  1  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  look  hère,  Master  Wickes.  You  chose  a  good  time. 
If  I  had  had  trousers  on,  and  waterproof  leggings  over  them,  do 
you  know  wbero  you  would  be  at  the  présent  moment  î    You 
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iroxûd  be  baving  an  interestâng  conyersation  witli  a  number  of 
lobsters  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  off  tbe  Colonsay  sbores.  And 
80  you  thought  because  I  bad  my  kilt  on,  tbat  I  conld  fisb  you 
ont  of  the  waterî" 

"  Xo,  sir,"  said  Jobnny  Wickes.     "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  will  remember  tbat  it  was  owing  to  the  Highland 
kilt  that  you  were  picked  out  of  the  water  ;  aud  that  it  was 
Highland  whisky  put  life  into  your  blood  again;  you  will 
lémember  that  well  ;  and  if  any  strange  lady  sbonld  corne  bere 
f rom  England  and  ask  you  how  you  like  the  Highlands,  you  will 
not  f oiget  î  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  And  you  can  bave  Oscar  up  hère  in  the  room  with  you,  if 
you  like,  until  they  let  you  out  of  bed  again  ;  or  you  can  bave 
Donald  to  play  the  pipes  to  you  until  dinner-time." 

Master  Wickes  chose  the  less  heroic  remedy  ;  but,  indeed,  tbe 
companionship  of  Oscar  was  not  needed  ;  for  Janet  Macleod — 
who  might  just  as  well  bave  tried  to  keep  her  heart  from  beating 
as  to  keép  herself  away  from  any  one  who  was  ill  or  supposed  to 
bë  ill — herself  came  up  to  this  little  room,  and  was  very  attentive 
to  Master  Wickes,  not  because  be  was  suffering  very  much  from 
the  effects  of  bis  ducking,  but  because  he  was  a  child,  and  alone, 
âxià  a  stranger.     And  to  her  Jobnny  Wickes  told  the  wbole 
story  ;  despite  the  waming  he  had  received  that,  if  Hamish  came 
to  leam  of  the  péril  in  which  Macleod  had  been  placed  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  English  lad,  the  latter  would  bave  a  bad  time 
of  it  at  Castle  Dare.     Then  Janet  hastened  away  again  ;  and 
finding  her  cousin's   bedroom  empty,  entered  ;  and  there  dis- 
covered  that  he  had,  with  customary  recklessness,  hung  up  bis 
wet  clothes  in  bis  wardrobe.     She  had  them  at  once  conveyed 
away  to  the  lower  régions  ;  and  she  went  "with  eamest  remon- 
strances   to    her    cousin    aud    would   bave    him    drink    some 
bot    whisky-and-water  ;     and    when    Hamish    arrived,    went 
straight  to  him  too,  and  told  him  the  story  in  such  a  way  that 
he  said — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  wass  the  poor  littlo  lad  !  And  he  will  mek  a 
good  sailor  y  et.  And  it  wass  not  much  dancher  for  him  when 
Çir  Keitb  wé^s?  in  tbe  boat  j  for  there  is  nô  oue  in  the  wbole  of 
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the  islands  will  sweem  in  the  water  as  he  can  sweem  ;  and  it  is 
like  a  fish  in  the  water  that  he  is." 

ïhat  was  about  the  only  incident  of  note — and  little  was  made 
of  it — that  disturbed  the  monotony  of  life  at  Castle  Dare  at  thîs 
time.  But  by  and  by,  as  the  days  passed,  and  as  eager  eyes 
looked  abroad,  signs  showed  that  the  beautif ul  summer-time  was 
drawing  near.  The  deep  blue  came  into  the  skies  and  the  seas 
again  ;  the  yellow  mornings  broke  earlier  ;  far  into  the  evening 
they  could  still  make  out  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  and  Lunga,  and 
the  low-lying  Coll  an4;  Tirée  amid  the  glow  at  the  horizon  after 
the  blood-red  sunset  had  gone  down.  The  white  stars  of  the 
saxifrage  appeared  in  the  woods  ;  the  white  daisies  were  in  the 
grass  ;  as  you  walked  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Ben-an-Sloich 
the  grouse  that  rose  were  in  pairs.  What  a  fresh  green  this  was 
that  shimmered  over  the  young  larches  !  He  sent  her  a  basket 
of  the  first  trout  he  caught  in  the  loch. 

The  wonderful  glad  time  came  nearer  and  nearer.  And  every 
clear  and  beautif  ul  day  that  shone  over  the  white  sands  of  lona 
and  the  green  shores  of  Ulva,  with  the  blue  seas  ail  bred^ing 
joyfully  along  the  rocks,  was  but  a  day  thrown  away  that  should 
hâve  been  reserved  for  her.  And  whether  she  came  by  the 
Dunara  from  Greenock,  or  by  the  Pioneer  from  Oban,  would 
they  hang  the  vessel  in  white  roses  in  her  honour  ;  and  hâve 
velvet  carpetings  on  the  gangways  for  the  dainty  small  feet  to 
tread  on  ;  and  would  the  bountiful  heavens  grant  but  one  sliinihg 
blue  day  for  her  first  glimpse  of  the  far  and  lonely  Castle  Dare  ? 
Janet  the  kind-hearted  was  busy  from  mornîng  till  night — ^she 
herself  would  place  the  scant  flowers  that  could  be  got  in  the 
guests'  rooms.  The  steward  of  the  Pioneer  had  undertaken  to 
bring  any  nnmber  of  things  from  Oban  ;  Donald  the  piper-lad 
had  a  brand  new  suit  of  tartan,  and  was  determined  that,  short 
of  the  very  cracking  of  his  lungs,  the  English  lady  would  hâve 
a  good  Sainte  played  for  her  that  day.  The  Umpire,  ail  smart- 
ened  up  now,  had  been  put  in  a  safe  anchorage  in  Loch-na-Keal  ; 
the  men  wore  their  new  jerseys  ;  the  long  gig,  its  golden-yellow 
pine  shining  with  vamish,  was  brought  along  to  Dare,  so  that 
it  might,  if  the  weather  were  favôurable,  go  out  to  bring  the 
Faii  Stranger  to  her  Highland  home.    And  then  the  heart  of  her 
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lover  cried— "  0  winds  a7id  seas—if  onlyfar  me  day  —  le  gentle 
nota/— 80  tliai  herfirst  thoughts  of  ris  slmll  be  ail  of  peace  and 
lovdùiess,  and  ofa  glad  welcome,  and  the  délight  ofclearmminer 
days I  " 
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• 

And  now — ^look  !  The  sky  is  as  blue  as  the  heart  of  a  sapphire, 
and  the  sea  would  be  as  blue  too,  only  for  the  glad  white  of  the 
lîppling  waves.  And  the  wind  is  as  soft  as  the  winnowing  of  a 
8ea-gull*s  wing;  and  green,  green  are  the  laughing  shores  of  Ulva  ! 
The  bride  is  coming.  Ail  around  the  coast  the  people  are  on  tho 
alert;  Donald  in  his  new  finery;  Hamish  half  frantic  with 
excitement  ;  the  crew  of  the  XJmpire  down  at  the  quay  ;  and  the 
scarlet  flag  fluttering  from  the  top  of  the  white  pôle.  And 
jbehold  ! — as  the  cry  goes  along  that  the  steamer  is  in  sight,  what 
is  this  strange  thing  1  She  cornes  clear  out  from  the  Sound  of 
lona  ;  but  who  has  ever  seen  before  that  long  line  running  &om 
her  stem  to  her  masts  and  down  again  to  her  stem  î 

"  Oh,  Keith,"  Janet  Macleod  cried,  with  sudden  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes,  "  do  you  know  what  Captain  Macallum  has  done  for 
you  î    The  steamer  has  got  ail  her  flags  out  !  " 

Macleod  flushed  red. 

"  Well,  Janet,"  said  he,  "  I  wrote  to  Captain  Macallum,  and 
I  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  pay  them  some  little  attention  ; 
but  who  was  to  know  that  he  would  do  that  ?  '* 

"  And  a  very  proper  thing,  too,"  said  Major  Stewart,  who  was 
standing  hard  by.  **  A  very  pretty  compliment  to  Etrangers  ; 
and  you  know  you  hâve  not  many  visitors  coming  to  Castle 
nare." 

The  Major  spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  Why  should  not 
ihe  steamer  show  her  bunting  in  honour  of  Macleod's  guestsi 
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But  ail  the  same  thé  gallant  soldier,  as  he  stood  and  watched  the 
steamer  coming  along,  became  a  little  bit  excîted  too  ;  and  he 
whistled  to  himself,  and  tapped  Lis  toe  on  the  ground.  It  was 
a  fine  air  he  was  whistling.     It  was  ail  about  breast-knots  ! 

"  Into  the  boat  with  y  ou  now,  lads  !  *'  Macleod  called  out  ;  and 
first  of  ail  to  go  down  to  the  steps  was  Donald  ;  and  the  silver 
and  cairngorms  on  his  pipes  were  bumished  so  that  they  shone 
like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight  ;  and  he  wore  his  cap  so  far  on 
one  side  that  nobody  could  nnderstand  how  it  did  not  fall  off. 
Macleod  was  alone  in  the  stem.  Away  the  shapely  boat  went 
through  the  blue  waves. 

"  Put  your  strength  into  it  now,"  said  he,  iu  the  Gaelic^  **  and 
show  them  how  the  Mull  lads  can  row  !  " 

And  then  again — 

"  Steady  now  !    Well  rowed,  boys  !  " 

And  hère  are  ail  the  people  crowding  to  one  side  of  the  steamer 
to  see  the  strangers  off;  and  the  captain  is  on  the  bridge  ;  and 
Sandy  is  at  the  open  gangway  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  iron  steps 
— ^there  is  only  one  whom  Macleod  sees — and  she  is  ail  in  white 
and  blue — and  he  has  caught  her  eyes — at  last,  at  last  ! 

He  seized  the  rope,  and  sprang  up  the  iron  ladder.  ^- 

**  Weloome  to  you,  sweetheart  !  "  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
his  trembling  hand  grasped  hers. 

"  How  do  you,  Keith  1  "  said  she.  *•'  Must  we  go  down  thèse 
steps  î  " 

He  had  no  time  to  wonder  over  the  coldness — the  pétulance 
almost — of  her  manner  ;  for  he  had  to  get  both  father  and 
daughter  safely  conducted  into  the  stern  of  the  boat;  and  theîr 
luggage  had  to  be  got  in  ;  and  he  had  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
the  steward  ;  and  finally  he  had  to  hand  down  some  loaves  of 
bread  to  the  man  next  him,  who  placed  them  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"The  commissariat  arrangements  are  primitive,"  said  Mr. 
White  in  an  undertone  to  his.  daughter  ;  though  she  made  no 
answer  to  his  words  or  his  smile.  But  indeed,  even  if  Macleod 
had  overhearJ,  he  would  hâve  taken  no  shame  to  himself  that 
he  had  secured  a  supply  of  white  bread  for  his  guests.  Those 
who  had  gone  yachting  with  Macleod — Major  Stewart,  for 
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example^  or  Norman  Ogilvie — ^bad  soon  leamed  not  to  despise 
their  host's  biglily  practical  acquaintance  with  tiniied  meate, 
pickles,  condensed  milk,  and  such-like  things.  Who  was  it  had 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  for  his  discovery  of  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  leaf  of  lettuce  steeped  in  vinegar  between 
the  folds  of  a  sandwich  1 

Then  be  jumped  down  into  the  boat  again;  and  the  great 
steamer  steamed  away  ;  and  the  men  struck  their  oars  into  the 
water. 

"  We  will  soon  take  yon  ashore  now/*  said  he,  with  a  glad 
light  on  his  face  ;  but  so  excited  was  he  that  he  could  scarcejy 
get  the  tiller-ropes  right  ;  and  certainly  he  knew  not  what  he  was 
saying.  And  as  for  her — ^why  was  she  so  silent  af ter  the  long 
séparation]  Had  she  no  word  at  ail  for  the  lover  who  had  so 
hungered  for  her  coming  1 

And  then  Donald,  perched  high  at  the  bow,  broke  away  into 
his  wild  welcome  of  her  ;  and  there  was  a  sound  now  louder  than 
the  calling  of  the  seabirds  and  the  rushing  of  the  seas.  And  if 
the  English  lady  knew  that  this  proud  and  shrill  strain  had  been 
composed  in  honour  of  her,  would  it  not  bring  some  colour  qf 
pleasure  to  the  pale  face  ?  So  thought  Donald  at  least  ;  and  he 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  he  played  as  he  had  never  played 
before  that  day.  And  if  she  did  not  know  the  cunning  modu- 
lations and  the  clever  fingering,  Macleod  knew  them  ;  and  the 
men  knew  them  ;  and  after  they  got  ashore  they  would  say  to 
him — 

"  Donald,  that  was  a  good  pibroch  you  played  for  the  English 
lady." 

But  what  was  the  English  lady*s  thanks  1  Donald  had  not 
played  over  sixty  seconds  when  she  tumed  to  Macleod  and 
said — 

"  Keith,  I  wish  you  would  stop  him.     I  hâve  a  headache." 

And  so  Macleod  called  out  at  once,  in  the  lad'ô  native  tongue. 
But  Donald  could  not  believe  this  thing — though  he  had  seen 
the  strange  lady  turn  to  Sir  Keith.  And  he  would  hâve  continued 
had  not  one  of  the  men  tumed  to  him  and  said — 

"  Donald,  do  you  not  hear  ?     Put  down  the  pipes." 

For  an  instant  the  lad  looked  dumbfounded;  then  he  slowly 
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took  down  the  pipes  from  hîs  shoulder,  and  put  them  besîde 
him  ;  and  then  he  tumed  his  face  to  the  bow  so  that  no  one 
sbould  see  the  tears  of  wounded  prîde  that  had  sprang  to  his 
eyes.  And  Donald  said  no  word  to  any  one  till  they  got  ashore  ; 
and  he  went  away  hy  himself  to  Castle  Dare,  with  his  head  bent 
down,  and  his  pipes  under  hîs  ann  ;  and  when  he  was  met  at 
the  door  by  Hamish,  who  angrily  demanded  why  he  was  not 
down  at  tho  quay  with  his  pipes,  he  only  said — 

"  There  is  no  need  of  me  or  my  pipés  any  more  at  Dare  ;  and 
it  is  scmewhere  else  that  I  will  now  go  with  my  pipes." 

But  meanwhile  Macleod  was  greatly  concemed  to  find  his 
sweetheart  so  cold  and  distant;  and  it  was  ail  in  vain  that  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  beauties  of  this  summer  day — that  he 
showed  her  the  varions  islands  he  had  often  talked  about,  and 
called  her  attention  to  the  skarts  sitting  on  the  Ensgeir  rocks, 
and  asked  her — seeing  that  she  sometimes  painted  a  little  in 
water-colour — whether  she  noticéd  the  peculiar,  clear,  intense, 
and  luminous  blue  of  the  shadows  in  the  great  clifife  which 
they  were  approaching.  Surely  no  day  could  hâve  been  more 
suspicions  for  her  coming  to  Dare  ? 

"  The  sea  did  not  make  you  ill?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered  ;  and  that  was  true  enough,  though 
it  had  produced  in  her  agonizing  fears  of  becoming  ill  which  had 
somewhat  rufiQed  her  temper.  And  besides  she  had  a  headache. 
And  then  she  had  a.nervous  fear  of  small  boats. 

"It  is  a  very  smaU  boat  to  be  out  in  the  open  sea,"  she 
remarked,  looking  at  the  long  and  shapely  gig  that  was  cleaving 
the  simimer  waves. 

" N'ot  on  a  day  like  this  surely,"  saidhe,  laughing.  "But we 
will  make  a  good  sailor  of  you  before  you  leave  Dare,  and  you 
will  think  yourself  safer  in  a  boat  like  this  than  in  a  big  steamer. 
Do  you  know  that  the  steamer  you  came  in,  big  as  it  is,  draws 
only  five  f eet  of  water  î  " 

If  he  had  told  her  that  the  steamer  drew  five  tons  of  coal  she 

could  just  as  well  hâve  undei*stood  him.     Indeed  she  was  not 

paying  much  attention  to  him,     She  had  an  eye  for  the  biggest 

of  the  waves  that  were  running  by  the  side  of  the  long  boat. 

But  she  plucked  up  her  spirît-s  somewhat  on  getting  ashore; 
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and  slie  inade  the  prettiest  of  little  curtsies  to  Lady  Macleod  ; 
and  she  shook  hands  witli  ^îajor  Stewart,  and  gave  him  a 
cbarming  smile  ;  and  she  shook  hands  with  Janet  too,  whom  she 
regarded  with  a  deep  scrutiny.  So  this  was  the  cousin  that 
Keith  Macleod  was  continually  praising  î 

"  Miss  White  has  a  headache,  mother,"  Macleod  said,  eager  to 
account  beforehand  for  any  possible  constraint  in  her  manner. 
"  Shall  we  send  for  the  pony  1  " 

**  Oh  no/'  Miss  White  said,  looking  up  to  the  bare  walls  of 
Dare.  "  I  shîdl  be  very  glad  to  bave  a  short  walk  now.  Unless 
you,  papa^  would  like  to  ride  1  " 

"  Certainly  not — certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  White,  who  had 
been  making  a  séries  of  formai  remarks  to  Lady  Macleod  about 
bis  impressions  of  the  scenery  of  Scotland. 

"  We  will  get  you  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  Janet  Macleod,  gently, 
to  the  new-comer,  "  and  you  will  lie  down  for  a  little  time,  and 
I  hope  the  sound  of  the  waterfall  will  not  disturb  you.  It  is 
a  long  way  you  hâve  corne  ;  and  you  will  be  very  tired,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  long  way,"  she  said  ;  but  she  wished  this 
over-friendly  woman  would  not  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  spoUed 
child.  And  no  doubt  they  thought,  because  she  was  English, 
she  could  not  walk  up  to  the  further  end  of  that  fîr-wood. 

So  they  ail  set  out  for  Castle  Dare  ;  and  Macleod  was  now 
walking — as  mauy  a  time  he  had  dreamed  of  his  walking — with 
lus  beautiful  sweetheart  ;  and  there  were  the  very  ferns  that  ho 
thought  she  would  admire  ;  and  hère  the  very  point  in  the  fir- 
wood  where  he  would  stop  her  and  ask  her  to  look  out  on 
tlie  blue  sea,  with  Inch  Kenneth,  and  Ulva,  and  StafFa  ail  lying 
in  the  sunlight,  and  the  razor-fish  of  land — Coll  and  Tirée — at 
the  horizon.  But  instead  of  being  proud  and  glad,  he  was 
almost  afraid.  He  was  so  anxious  that  everything  sliould  please 
lier  that  he  dared  scarce  bid  her  look  at  anything.  He  had 
himself  superintended  the  mending  of  the  steep  path  ;  but  even 
now  the  récent  rains  had  left  some  puddles.  Would  she  not 
consider  the  moist  warm  odours  of  this  larch-wood  "as  too 
oppressive  ? 

**  What  is  that  î  "  she  said,  suddenly. 
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There  was  a  sound  far  below  them  of  the  striking  of  oars  in 
the  water,  and  another  sound  of  one  or  two  men  monotonously 
chanting  a  rude  sort  of  chorus. 

"  They  are  taking  the  gig  on  to  the  yacht,"  said  he 

"  But  what  are  they  singing  1  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  Fhîr  a  hhata"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  the  common  boat- 
song.  It  means,  Good-hye  to  you,  Boatmariy  a  hmidred  tiines, 
wJierever  you  may  he  goiîig" 

"  It  is  very  striking — very  effective,  to  hear  singing,  and  not 
see  the  people,"  she  said.  "  It  is  the  very  prettiest  introduction 
to  a  scène  ;  I  wonder  it  is  not  oftener  used.  Do  you  think 
they  could  write  me  down  the  words  and  music  of  that 
song  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  think  not,"  said  he,  with  a  nervous  laugh.  "  But 
you  will  find  something  like  it,  no  doubt,  in  your  book." 

So  they  passed  on  through  the  plantation  ;  and  at  last  they 
came  to  an  open  glade  ;  and  hère  was  a  deep  chasm  spanned  by 
a  curions  old  bridge  of  stone  almost  liidden  by  ivy  ;  and  there 
was  a  brawling  stream  dashing  down  over  the  rocks  and  flinging 
spray  ail  over  the  briars  and  queen  of  the  meadowand  foxgloves 
on  either  bank. 

"  That  is  very  pretty,"  said  she  :  and  then  he  was  eager  to  tell 
her  that  this  little  glen  was  even  more  beautiful  when  the  rowan- 
trees  showed  their  rich  clusters  of  scarlet  berries. 

"Those  bushes  there,  you  mean,"said  she.  "The  mountain- 
ash." 

«Yes." 

"  Ah/*  she  said,  "  I  never  see  those  scarlet  berries  wîthout 
wîshing  I  was  a  dark  woman.  If  my  hair  were  black,  I  would 
wear  nothing  else  in  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  climbed  well  up  the  cliff  ;  and  presently 
they  came  on  the  open  plateau  on  which  stood  Castle  Dare,  with 
its  gaunt  walls,  and  its  rambling  courtyards,  and  its  stretch  of 
damp  lawn  with  a  few  fuchsia-bushes  and  orànge-lilies  that  did 
not  give  a  very  omamental  look  to  the  place. 

"We  hâve  had  heavy  rains  of  latê,"  he  said,  liastily;  he 
hoped  the  house  and  its  surroundings  did  not  look  too  dismal. 

And  when  théy  went  inside  and  passed  through  the  sombre 
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dining-hally  with  its  huge  ûre-place,  and  its  dark  weaponsi  and 
its  few  portraits  dimly  visible  in  the  dusk,  he  said — 

"  It  is  very  gloomy  in  the  day-time  ;  but  it  is  more  cheerfol 
at  night." 

And  wben  tbey  reacbed  the  small  drawing-room  he  was 
anxious  to  draw  her  attention  away  from  the  antiquated  fomi- 
tnre  and  the  nondescrîpt  décoration  by  taking  her  to  the  window 
and  showing  her  the  great  breadth  of  the  sommer  sea,  with  the 
far  islands,  and  the  brown-sailed  beat  of  the  Gometra  men 
coming  bàck  from  Stafia.  Bat  presently  in  came  Janet  ;  and 
would  take  the  fair  stranger  away  to  her  room;  and  was  as 
attentive  to  her  as  if  the  one  were  a  great  princess,  and  the  other 
a  meek  «erving-woman.  And  by  and  by  Macleod,  having  seeji 
hifl  other  guest  provided  for,  went  into  the  library,  and  shut 
himself  in,  and  sate  down— in  a  sort  of  stupor.  He  could  ahnost 
hâve  imagined  that  the  whole  business  of  the  moming  waa  a 
dream;  so  strange  did  it  seem  to  him  that  Gertrude  White 
should  be  living  and  breathing  nnder  the  same  roof  with  himselfi 
.  ITature  herself  seemed  to  hâve  conspired  with  Macleod  to 
welcome  and  charm  this  fair  guest.  He  had  often  spoken  to  her 
of  the  sunsets  that  shone  over  the  western  seas  ;  and  he  had 
vondered  whether,  during  her  stay  in  the  north,  she  wouîd  see 
some  strange  sight  that  would  remain  for  ever  a  blaze  of  colour 
in  her  memory.  And  now  on  this  very  first  evening  there  was 
a  spectacle  seen  from  the  high  Windows  of  Dare  that  filled  her 
with  astonishment  and  caused  her  to  send  quickly  for  her  f ather, 
who  was  burrowing  among  the  old  armour.  The  sun  had  just 
gone  down.  The  western  sky  was  of  the  colour  of  a  soda-water 
bottlebecomeglorified  ;  and  in  this  vast  breadth' of  shining  clear 
green  lay  one  long  island  of  cloud — a  pure  scarlet.  Then  the  sky 
overhead  and  the  sea  far  below  them  were  both  of  a  soft  roseate 
purple  ;  and  Fladda  and  Stafifa  and  Lunga,  out  at  the  horizon, 
were  almost  black  against  that  ûood  of  green  light.  When  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  brôught  her  water-colours  with  her,  she 
smiled.  She  was  not  likely  to  attempt  to  put  anything  like  that 
down  on  paper, 

Then  they  adjoumed  to  the  big  hall,  which  "Vfas  now  lit  up 
mth  candies  ;  and  Majoi  Stewart  had  remained  to  dinner  : 
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and  the  gallant  soldier,  glad  to  hâve  a  merry  evening  away  from 
his  eighing  wife,  did  his  best  to  promote  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
partyi  Moreover,  Miss  White  had  got  rid  of  her  headache,  and 
showed  a  greater  brightness  of  face  ;  so  that  both  the  old  lady 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  her  nièce  Janet  had  to  confess  to 
themselves  that  this  English  girl  who  was  like  to  tear  Keith 
Macleod  away  from  them  was  very  pretty,  and  had  an  amiable 
look,  and  was  soft  and  fine  and  délicate  in  her  manners  and 
speech.  The  charmîng  simplicity  of  her  costume  too;  had 
anybody  ever  seen  a  dress  more  beautiful  with  less  pretence  of 
attracting  notice  ?  Her  very  hands  :  they  seemed  objecta  fitted 
to  be  placed  on  a  cushion  of  blue  velvet  nnder  a  glass  shade,  so 
white  and  small  and  perfectly  formed  were  they.  That  was 
what  the  kindly-hearted  Janet  thoughfc.  She  did  not  ask  her- 
self  how  those  hands  would  answer  if  called  upon  to  help — amid 
the  grime  and  smoke  of  a  shepherd's  hut — the  shepherd's  wife 
to  patch  together  a  pair  of  homespun  trousers  for  the  sailor-son 
coming  back  from  the  sea. 

"  And  now,"  said  Keith  Macleod  to  his  fair  neighbour,  when 
Hamish  had  put  the  claret  and  the  whisky  on  the  table,  "  since 
your  head  is  well  now,  would  you  like  to  hear  the  pipes  î  It  îs 
an  old  custom  of  the  house.  My  mother  would  think  it  strangé 
to  hâve  it  omitted,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  a  custom  of  the  house,"  she  said  coldly — for  she 
thought  it  was  inconsiderate  of  him  to  risk  bringing  back  her 
headache — "I  hâve  no  objection  whatever."' 

And  so  he  turned  to  Hamish  and  said  something  in  the  Gaelic. 
Hamish  replied  in  English,  and  loud  enough  for  Miss  White  to 
hear — 

"  It  is  no  pibroch  there  will  be  this  night,  for  Donald  is  away." 

"  Away  ?  " 

"  Ay,  just  that.  When  he  wass  come  back  from  the  boat,  he 
will  say  to  me,  '  Hamish,  it  is  no  more  of  me  or  my  pipes  they 
want  at  Dare  ;  and  I  am  going  away  ;  and  they  can  get  some 
one  else  to  play  the  pipes.'  And  I  wass  saying  to  him  then, 
'  Donald,  do  not  be  a  f  oolishj  lad  ;  and  if  the  English  lady  will 
not  want  the  pibroch  you  made  for  her,  perhaps  at  another  time 
fihe  will  want  it/   And  noW;  Sir  Keith;  it  is  Maggie  MacFarlane; 
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she  wass  coming  up  from  LocIi-na-Keal  tliis  afternoon,  and  who 
was  it  will  sbe  meet  but  our  Donald,  and  he  wass  saying  to  hm, 
'  It  is  to  Tobermory  now  tbat  I  am  going,  Maggîe  ;  and  I  will 
try  to  get  a  sbîp  tbere  ;  for  it  is  no  more  of  me  or  my  pipes  they 
will  want  at  Dare.'  " 

Tbis  was  Hamisb's  story  ;  and  tbe  keen  bawk-like  eye  of  him 
was  fixed  on  tbe  Englisb  lady*s  face  ail  tbe  time  be  spoke  in  his 
struggling  and  balting  fasbion. 

'*  Confound  tbe  young  rascal  !  "  Macleod  said.  witb  his  &ce 
grown  red.  **  I  suppose  I  sball  bave  to  send  a  messenger  to 
Tobermory  and  apologize  to  bim  for  interrupting  bim  to-day,*' 
And  tben  be  turned  to  Miss  Wbite.  ''  Tbey  are  like  a  set  of 
cbildren,"  be  said,  "  witb  tbeir  pride  and  pétulance." 

Tbis  is  ail  tbat  needs  be  said  about  tbe  manner  of  Miss  White's 
coming  to  Dare,  besides  tbese  two  circumstances.  First  of  ail, 
wbetber  ifc  was  tbat  Macleod  was  too  ûurried,  and  Janet  too  btu^, 
and  Lady  Macleod  too  indiffèrent  to  attend  to  such  trifles,  the 
fact  remains  tbat  no  one,  on  Miss  Wbite's  entering  tbe  boiiae^ 
bad  tbougbt  of  presenting  ber  witb  a  pièce  of  wbite  beather, 
wbicb,  as  every  one  knows,  gives  good  bealtb  and  good  fortune 
and  a  long  life  to  your  friend.  Again,  Hamisb  seemed  to  bave 
acquired  a  serions  préjudice  against  ber  from  tbe  very  outset. 
Tbat  nigbt,  wben  Castle  Dare  was  asleep»  and  tbe  old  dame 
Cbristina  and  ber  busband  were  seated  by  tbemselves  in  the 
servants'  room,  and  Hamisb  was  baving  bis  last  pipe,  and  both 
were  talking  over  tbe  great  events  of  tbe  day,  Cbristina  said,  in 
ber  native  tongue, — 

"  And  wbat  do  you  tbink  now  of  tbe  Englisb  lady,  Hamisb  1" 

Hamisb  answered  witb  an  old  and  sinister  saying  : 

"  A  fool  would  lie  he  that  would  hum  his  harp  to  loaim  her!^ 
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The  monotonous  sound  of  the  waterfall,  so  far  from  disturbing 
the  new  guest  of  Castle  Dare,  only  soothed  lier  to  rest;  and  after 
tlie  various  fatigues — if  net  the  émotions — of  the  day,  she  slept 
"well.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  the  nighfc  she  was  startled  by 
some  loud  commotion  that  seemed  to  prevail  both  within  and 
without  the  house  ;  and  when  she  was  fully  awakened  it  appeared 
to  her  that  the  whole  earth  was  bcing  shaken  to  pièces  in  the 
storm.  The  wind  howled  in  the  chimneys  ;  the  rain  dashed  on 
the  window-panes  with  a  rattle  as  of  musketry  ;  far  below  she 
could  hear  the  awfiil  booming  of  the  Atlantic  breakers,  The 
gusts  that  drove  against  the  high  house  seemed  ready  to  tear  it 
from  its  foothold  of  rock  and  wliirl  it  inland  ;  or  was  it  the  sea 
itself  that  was  rising  in  its  thunderous  power  to  sweep  away  thîs 
bauble  from  the  face  of  the  mighty  cliffs  1  And  then  the  wild 
and  desolate  moming  that  foUowed  !  Through  the  bewilderment 
of  the  running  water  on  the  panes  she  looked  abroad  on  the 
tempest-riven  sea — a  slate-coloured  waste  of  hurrying  waves  with 
windswept  streaks  of  foam  on  them  ;  and  on  the  louring  and 
ever-changing  clouds.  The  fuchsia-bushes  on  the  lawn  tossed  and 
bent  bef ore  the  wind  ;  the  few  orange-lilies,  wet  as  they  were, 
bumed  like  fire  in  this  world  of  cold  greens  and  greys.  And 
then  as  she  stood  and  gazed,  she  made  ont  the  only  sign  of  life 
that  was  visible.  There  was  a  comfield  below  the  larch-plant- 
ation  ;  and  though  the  com  was  ail  laid  flat  by  the  wet  and  the 
wind,  a  cow  and  her  calf  that  had  strayed  into  the  fîeld  seemed 
to  hâve  no  difhculty  in  finding  a  rich  moist  breakfast.  Then  a 
small  girl  appeared,  vainly  trying  with  one  hand  to  keep  her 
kerchief  on  her  head,  while  with  the  other  she  threw  stones  at 
the  marauders.  By  and  by  even  thèse  disappeared  ;  and  there 
was  nothing  visible  outside  but  that  hurrying  and  desolate  sea, 
and  the  wet,  bedraggled,  comfortless  shore.  She  turned  away. 
with  a  shudder. 

V 
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Ail  that  day  Keith  Macleod  was  in  despair.  As  for  himself, 
he  would  hâve  had  sufficient  joy  in  the  mère  consciousness  of  the 
présence  of  this  beautiful  créature.  His  eyes  followed  lier  Tvith 
a  constant  deliglit  ;  whether  she  took  up  a  book,  or  exaniined 
the  cunning  spring  of  a  sixteenth  century  dagger,  or  tumed  to 
the  dripping  panes.  He  would  hâve  been  content  even  to  sit  and 
listen  to  Mr.  Wliite  sententiously  lecturing  Lady  Macleod  about 
the  Eenaissance,  knowing  that  from  time  to  time  those  beautiful,, 
tender  eyes  would  meet  his.  But  what  would  she  think  of  it  1 
Would  she  consider  this  the  normal  condition  of  life  in  the 
Highlands — thîs  being  boxed  up  in  an  old-fashioned  room,  with 
doors  and  Windows  firmly  closed  againsfc  the  wind  and  the  wet,^ 
with  a  number  of  people  trying  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  social 
intercoUrse  and  not  very  well  succeedingî  She  had  looked  at 
the  portraits  in  the  dining-hall — ^looming  darkly  from  their  black 
bâck-grounds,  though  two  or  three  were  in  resplendent  uniforms  ; 
she  had  examined  ail  his  trophies  of  the  chase — skins,  homs,  and 
what  not — in  the  buter  corridor  ;  she  had  opened  the  piano,  and 
almost  started  back  from  the  discords  produced  by  the  feebly 
jangling  old  keys. 

"  You  do  not  cultivate  music  much,"  she  had  said  to  Janet 
Macleod,  with  a  smile. 

"  No,"  answered  Janet,  seriously.  "  We  hâve  but  litfcle  use  for 
music  hère — except  to  sing  to  a  child  now  and  again,  and  you 
know  you  do  not  want  the  piano  for  that." 

And  then  the  retum  to  the  cold  window,  with  the  constant 
rain  and  the  beating  of  the  white  surge  on  the  black  rocks.  The 
imprisonment  to  himbecame  torture — became  maddening.  What 
if  he  weïe  suddenly  to  murder  this  old  man  and  stop  for  ever  his 
insufiferable  prosing  about  Berna  da  Siena  and  Andréa  Mantegna  1 
It  seemed  so  sfcrange  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  unearthly  calm  of 
Eaphael's  "  St.  Michael  " — of  the  beautiful,  still  landscape  of  it, 
and  the  mysterious  joy  on  the  face  of  the  angel — and  to  listen  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  wild  roar  of  the  Atlantic  around  the 
tocks  of  Mull.  If  Macleod  had  been  alone  with  the  talker,  he 
ttiight  hâve  gone  to  sleep.  It  was  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 
"  The  artist  passes  away,  but  he  leaves  his  soûl  behind  .  .  .  ,we 
can  judge  by  his  work  of  the  joy  he  must  hâve  ëiperienced  în 
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création,  of  the  splendid  dreams  tliat  hâve  visited  him,  of  the 

trîumph  of  completion Life  without  an  object — a  pursiiit 

demanding  the  sacrifice  of  our  constant  care — what  is  it  ?  The 
existence  of  a  pig  is  nohler — a  pig  is  of  some  use.  .  .  .  We  are 
independent  of  weather  in  a  great  city  ;  we  do  not  need  to  care 
for  the  seasons  ;  you  take  a  hansom  and  drive  to  the  N'ational 
Gallery,  and  there  ail  at  onceyou  find  yourself  in  the  soft  Italian 
climate,  with  the  most  beautiful  women  and  great  heroes  of 
chivalry  ail  around  you,  and  with  those  quaint  and  loving 
présentations  of  sacred  stories  that  tell  of  a  time  when  Art  waa 
proud  to  be  the  meek  handmaid  of  Religion.  My  dear  Lady 
Macleod,  there  is  a  '  Holy  Family  '  of  Giotto's *' 

So  it  went  on  ;  and  Macleod  grew  sick  at  heart  to  think  of 
the  impression  that  this  funereal  day  must  hâve  had  on  the  mind 
of  the  Fair  Stranger.  But  as  they  sate  at  dinner  that  evening, 
Hamish  came  in  and  said  a  few  words  to  his  master.  Instantly 
Macleod's  face  lighted  up  ;  and  quite  a  new  animation  came  into 
his  manner. 

"Do  you  know  what  Hamish  saysî"  he  cried, — "that  the 
night  is  quite  fine  !  And  Hamish  has  heard  our  talking  of  seeing 
the  cathedral  of  lona  hy  moonlight  ;  and  he  says  the  moon  will 
be  up  by  ten.  And  what  do  you  say  to  running  over  now  î 
You  know  we  cannot  take  you  in  the  yacht  ;  for  there  is  no  good 
anchorage  at  lona  ;  but  we  can  take  you  in  a  very  good  and  safe 
boat  ;  and  it  will  be  an  adventure  to  go  ont  in  the  night-time." 

It  was  an  adventure  that  neither  !Mr.  White  nor  his  daughter 
fieemed  too  eager  to  undertake  ;  but  the  urgent  véhémence  of  the 
young  man — who  had  discovered  that  it  was  now  a  fine  and  clear 
starlight  night — soon  overcame  their  doubts  ;  and  there  was  a 
gênerai  hurry  of  préparation.  The  désolation  of  the  day,  he 
eagerly  thought,  would  be  forgotten  in  the  romance  of  this  night 
excursion.  And  sureljr  she  would  be  charmed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  starlit  sky,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  voyage,  and  their 
wandering  over  the  ruins  in  the  solemn  moonlight  1 

Thick  boots  and  waterproofs  :  thèse  vr&re  his  peremptory 
instructions.  And  then  he  led  the  way  down  the  slippery  path  ; 
and  he  had  a  tight  hold  of  her  arm;  and  if  he  talked  to  her  in 
a  low  voice  so  that  none  should  overhear — it  is  the  way  of  loverd 

V  3 
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under  the  silence  of  the  stars.  Tliey  reached  tlie  pier,  and  tbe 
vret  stone  steps  ;  and  hère,  despîte  the  stars,  it  was  so  dark  that 
perforée  she  had  to  permit  him  to  lift  her  off  the  lowest  step  and 
place  lier  in  security  in  what  scemed  to  her  a  great  hole  of  some 
kind  or  other.  She  knew,  however,  that  she  was  in  a  boat  :  for 
there  was  a  swaying  hither  and  thither  even  in  this  sheltered 
corner.  She  saw  other  figures  arrive — ^black  between  her  and 
the  sky — and  she  heard  her  father's  voice  above.  Then  he,  too, 
got  into  the  boat  :  the  two  men  fbrward  hauled  up  the  huge 
lug-sail  ;  and  presently  there  was  a  rippling  line  of  sparkling 
white  stars  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  buming  for  a  second  or  two 
on  the  surface  of  the  black  water. 

"  I  don*t  know  who  is  responsible  for  this  madness,"  Mr.  Whîte 
said— and  the  voice  from  inside  the  great  waterproof  coat 
sounded  as  if  it  meant  to  be  jocular — "  but  really,  Gerty,  to  be 
on  the  open  Atlantic,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  an  open 

boat " 

,  **  My  dear  sir,"  Macleod  said,  laughing,  "  you  are  as  safe  as  if 
you  were  in  bed.  But  I  am  responsible  in  the  mean  time,  for  I 
hâve  the  tiller.  Oh,  we  shall  be  over  in  plenty  of  time  to  be 
clear  of  the  banks." 

"  ^Vhat  did  you  say  ?  " 

'*  Well,"  Macleod  admitted,  "  there  are  some  banks,  you  know, 
in  the  Sound  of  lona  ;  and  on  a  dark  night  they  are  a  little 
awkward  when  the  tide  is  low — but  I  am  not  going  to  frighten 
you " 

"  T  hope  we  shall  hâve  nothing  much  worse  than  this,"  said 
Mr.  White,  seriously. 

For  indeed  the  sea,  after  the  squally  raoming,  was  running 
pretty  high  ;  and  occasionally  a  cïoud  of  spray  came  rattling 
over  the  bows,  causing  Macleod's  guests  to  pull  their  waterproofs 
Btill  more  tightly  round  their  necks.  But  what  mattered  the 
creaking  of  the  cordage,  and  the  plunging  of  the  boat,  and  the 
rushing  of  the  seas,  so  long  as  that  beautiful  clear  sky  shone 
overhead  ? 

"  Gertrude,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  do  you  see  the  phos- 
phorus-stars  on  the  waves]  I  never  saw  them  bum  more 
brightly.". 
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"  They  are  very  beautif ul,"  said  she.  "  When  do  we  get  to 
land,  Keith  î  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  soon,"  eaid  he.  "  You  are  not  anxious  to  get  to 
land  1  " 

"  It  is  stormier  than  I  expected." 

"  Oh,  thU  is  nothing,"  said  he.  "I  thought  you  would  enjoy 
it" 

However,  that  suinmer  night's  sail  was  like  to  prove  a  toughep 
business  than  even  Macleod  had  bargained  for.  They  had  been 
out  scarcely  twenty  minutes  when  Miss  Whito  heard  the  man  at 
the  bow  call  out  something,  which  she  could  not  understand,  to 
his  master.  She  saw  Macleod  crâne  his  neck  forward,  as  if 
looking  ahead  ;  and  she  herself,  lookîng  in  that  direction,  could 
perceive  that  from  the  horizon  almost  to  the  zénith  the  stars  had 
becomo  invisible. 

"  It  may  be  a  little  bit  squally,**  he  said  to  lier,  "  but  we  shall 
soon  be  under  the  lee  of  lona.  Perhaps  you  had  better  hold  on 
to  something.** 

The  ad  vice  was  not  ill-timed  ;  for  almost  as  he  spoke  the  first 
gust  of  the  squall  struck  the  boat,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  if 
everything  had  been  torn  asunder  and  sent  overboard.  Then, 
as  she  righted  just  in  time  to  meet  the  crash  of  the  next  wave, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  woiid  had  grown  perfectly  black  around 
them.  The  terrified  woman  seated  there  could  no  longer  make  out 
Macleod's  figure  ;  it  was  impossible  to  speak  amid  this  roar  ;  it 
almost  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  alone  with  those  howling 
winds  and  heaving  waves — at  night  on  theopen  sea.  The  wind 
rose,  and  the  sea  too  ;  she  heard  the  men  call  out  and  Macleod 
answer  ;  and  ail  the  time  the  boat  was  creaking  and  groaning  as 
she  was  flung  high  on  the  mighty  waves  only  to  go  staggering 
down  into  the  awful  troughs  beyond. 

"  Oh,  Keith  !  "  she  cried — and  involuntarily  she  seized  his 
arm,  " are  we  in  danger?" 

He  could  not  hear  what  she  said;  but  he  understood  the 
mute  appeal.  Quickly  disengaghig  his  arm — for  it  was  the 
arm  that  was  working  the  tiller — he  called  to  her — 

'^  We  are  ail  right.  If  you  are  afraid,  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  !  " 
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But  tmhappfily  she  did  not  hear  this  ;  for  as  he  called  to  her, 
a  heavy  sea  strack  the  bows,  spnmg  bigh  in  the  air,  and  then 
fell  over  them  in  a  delnge  which  nearly  choked  lier.  She 
nnderstood,  though,  his  throwing  away  her  hand.  It  was  the 
triomph  of  brute  selfishness  in  the  moment  of  daDger.  They 
weie  drowning  ;  and  he  wonld  not  let  her  corne  near  him  !  And 
80  she  shrieked  aloud  for  her  father. 

Hearing  those  shrieks  Macleod  called  to  one  of  the  two  men, 
who  came  stombling  along  in  the  dark  and  got  hold  of  the  tiller. 
There  was  a  slight  loll  in  the  stonn  ;  and  he  canght  her  two 
hands  and  held  her. 

**  G^rtrude,  what  is  the  matter  î  You  are  perfectlj  saf e  ;  and 
80  is  yonr  father.  For  Heaven's  sake  keep  stîll  :  if  you  get  up 
you  wiU  be  knocked  overboard  !  ** 

*'  Where  is  papa  î  "  she  cried. 

"  I  am  hère — I  am  aU  nght,  Gerty  !  "  was  the  answer — ^which 
came  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat^  into  which  Mr.  White  had 
very  prudently  slipped. 

And  then  as  they  got  under  the  lee  of  the  island  they  found 
themselves  in  smoother  water,  though  from  time  to  time  squalls 
came  over  that  threatened  to  flatten  the  great  lug-sail  right  on  to 
the  waves. 

"  Come  now,  Gertrude,"  said  Macleod,  *^we  shall  be  ashore 
în  a  f ew  minutes  ;  and  you  are  not  f rightened  of  a  squall  î  " 

He  had  his  arm  round  her  ;  and  he  held  her  tight  ;  but  she 
did  not  answer.  At  last  she  saw  a  light — a  small,  glimmering 
orange  thing  that  quivered  apparently  a  hundred  miles  ofif. 

"  Seo  1  "  he  said.  "  We  are  close  by.  And  it  may  clear  up 
to-night  after  ail.** 

Then  he  shouted  to  one  of  the  men  : 

"  Duncan,  we  will  not  try  the  quay  to-night  :  we  will  go  into 
the  Martyres  Bay." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  that — almost 
benumbed  with  fear — she  dîscovered  that  the  boat  was  in  smooth 
water  ;  and  then  there  was  a  loud  clatter  of  the  sail  coming  down  ; 
and  she  heard  two  sailors  calling  to  each  other,  and  one  of  them 
seemed  to  hâve  got  overboard.     There  was  absolutely  nothing 
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viaible — not  even  a  distant  liglit;  but  it  was  raining  heavily. 
Then  she  knew  that  Macleod  had  moved  away  from  her;  and 
she  thought  she  heard  a  splash  in  the  water  ;  and  then  a  voice 
beside  her  said — 

"  Gertrude,  will  you  get  up  î  You  must  let  me  carry  you 
a3hore." 

And  she  f  ound  herself  in  his  arms — camed  as  lightly  as  though 
she  had  been  a  young  lanib  or  a  fawn  from  the  hills  ;  but  she 
knew  from  the  slow  way  of  his  walking  that  he  was  going 
through  the  sea.     ïhen  he  set  her  on  the  shore. 

"  Take  my  hand,"  said  he. 

"  But  where  is  papa  1  " 

"  Just  behind  us,"  said  he,  "  on  Duncan's  shoulders.  Duncon 
will  bring  him  along.     Corne,  darling  !  " 

"  But  where  are  we  going  î  " 

"  There  is  a  little  inn  near  the  cathedra!.  And  perhaps  it  will 
clear  up  to-night  :  and  we  will  haye  a  fine  sail  back  again  to 
Dai^." 

She  shuddered.  'Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  would  she  pass 
through  once  more  that  seething  pit  of  howling  sounds  and 
raging  seas. 

He  held  her  arm  firmly  ;  and  she  stumbled  along  through  the 
darkness,  not  knowing  whether  she  was  walking  through  seaweed, 
or  pools  of  water,  or  wet  corn.  And  at  last  they  came  to  a  door; 
and  the  door  was  opened  ;  and  there  was  a  blaze  of  orange  light  ; 
and  they  entered — ail  dripping  and  unrecognizable — ^the  warm, 
snug  little  place,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  handsome  young  lady 
who  proved  to  be  their  hostess. 

"  Dear  me.  Sir  Keith,"  said  she  at  length,  "  is  it  you  indeed  I 
And  you  will  not  be  going  back  to  Dare  to-night." 

In  fact,  when  Mr.  White  arrîved,  it  was  soon  made  évident 
that  going  back  to  Dare  that  night  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for 
somehow  or  other  the  old  gentleman,  despite  his  waterproofs,  had 
managed  to  get  soaked  through  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  go  to 
l>ed  at  once,  so  as  to  hâve  his  clothes  dried.  And  so  the  hospi- 
talities  of  the  little  inn  were  requisitioned  to  the  utmost  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  whisky  to  be  had,  they  had  to  content  themselves 
witb  hpt  tea  ;  and  tlien  the^  ail  retiied  tp  rest  for  the  ni^hti 
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convinced  tbat  the  moonligbt  Visitation  of  the  ruins  had  to  be 
postponed. 

Bat  next  day — ^such  are  the  rapid  changes  in  the  Hîghlands — 
broke  blue  and  fair  and  shining  ;  and  Miss  Gertrude  White  waa 
amazed  to  find  that  the  awful  Sound  she  had  corne  along  on  the 
previous  night  was  now  briUiant  in  the  most  beautif ul  colours — 
for  the  tide  was  low,  and  the  yellow  sand-banks  were  sbining 
through  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea.  And  would  she  not,  seeing 
that  the  beat  was  lying  down  at  the  quay  now,  sail  round  the 
island^  and  see  the  splendid  sight  of  the  Atlantic  breaking  on 
the  wild  coast  on  the  western  side  ?  She  hesitated  ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  she  might  walk  across  the  island,  she 
eagerly  accepted  that  alternative.  They  set  out,  on  this  hot^ 
brighty  beautif  ul  day. 

But  where  he,  eager  to  please  her  and  show  her  the  beauties 
of  the  HighlandSy  saw  lovely  white  sands,  and  smiling  plains  of 
verdure,  and  far  views  of  the  sunny  sea,  she  only  saw  loneliness, 
and  désolation,  and  a  constant  threatening  of  death  from  the 
fierce  Atlantic.  Could  anything  hâve  been  more  beautiful — he 
said  to  himself — ^than  this  magnificent  scène  that  lay  ail  around 
her  when  they  reached  a  far  point  on  the  western  shore  1 — in  face 
of  them  the  wildly-rushing  seas,  coming  thundering  on  to  the 
rocks,  and  springing  so  high  into  the  air  that  the  snow-white 
foam  showed  black  against  the  glare  of  the  sky;  the  nearer 
islands  gleaming  with  a  touch  of  brown  on  their  sunward  side  ; 
the  Dutchman's  Cap,  with  its  long  brim  and  conical  centre,  and 
Luuga,  also  like  a  cap,  but  with  a  shorter  brim  and  a  high  peak 
in  front,  becoming  a  trifle  blue  ;  then  Coll  and  Tirée  lying  like 
a  pale  stripe  on  the  horizon  ;  while  far  away  in  the  north  the 
mountains  of  Kum  and  Skye  were  faint  and  spectral  in  the  haze 
of  the  sunlight.  Then  the  wild  coast  around  them  ;  with  its 
splendid  masses  of  granité  ;  and  its  spare  grass  a  brown-green  in 
the  warm  snn  ;  and  its  bays  of  silver  sand  ;  and  its  sca-birds 
whiter  than  the  white  clouds  that  came  sailing  over  the  blue. 
She  recognized  only  the  awfulness  and  the  loneliness  of  that  wild 
shore;  with  its  suggestions  of  crashing  storms  in  the  night-time 
and  the  cries  of  drowning  men  dashed  helplessly  on  the  cruel 
rocks.     She  was  very  silent  ail  the  way  back  ;  though  he  told 
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her  stories  of  the  fairies  tliat  used  to  inhabit  thôse  sandy  and 
grassy  plains. 

And  could  anything  hâve  been  more  niagical  than  the  beauty 
of  that  evening,  after  the  storm  had  altogether  died  away  1  ïhe 
red  sunset  sank  behind  the  dark  olive-green  of  the  hills  ;  a  pale, 
clear  tvvilight  took  its  place,  and  shone  over  those  mystic  ruins 
that  were  the  object  of  many  a  thoiight  and  many  a  pilgrimage 
in  the  far  past  and  forgotten  years  ;  and  then  the  stars  began  to 
glimnier  as  the  distant  shores  and  the  sea  grew  dark  ;  and  then, 
still  later  on,  a  wonderfui  radiance  rose  behind  the  low  hills  of 
Mull,  and  across  the  waters  of  the  Sound  came  a  belt  of  quiver- 
ing  light  as  the  white  moon  sailed  slowly  up  into  the  sky. 
Would  they  venture  ont  now,  into  the  silence  1  There  was  an 
odour  of  new-mown  hay  in  the  night  air.  Far  away  they  could 
hear  the  murmuring  of  the  waves  around  the  rocks.  They  did 
not  speak  a  word  as  they  walked  along  to  those  solemn  ruins 
overlooking  the  sea  that  were  now  a  mass  of  mysterious  shadow, 
except  where  the  eastern  walls  and  the  tower  were  touched  by 
the  silvery  light  that  had  just  corne  into  the  heavens. 

And  in  silence  they  entered  the  still  churchyard  too;  and 
passed  the  graves.  Tho  buildings  seemed  to  rise  above  them  in 
a  darkened  majesty  ;  before  them  was  a  portai  through  which  a 
glimpse  of  the  moonlit  sky  was  visible.  Would  they  enter, 
then  1 

"  I  am  almost  afraid,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  her  com- 
pauion,  and  the  liand  on  liis  arm  trembled. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  spoken,  than  there  was  a  sudden  sound 
in  the  night  that  caused  her  hearfc  to  jump.  AU  over  them  and 
arouud  them,  as  it  seemed,  there  was  a  wild  uproar  of  wings  ; 
and  the  clear  sky  above  them  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  objects 
wheeling  this  way  and  that  until  at  length  they  swept  by  over- 
head  as  if  blown  by  a  whirhvind,  and  crossed  the  clear  moonlight 
in  a  dense  body.     She  had  quickly  clung  to  him  in  her  fear. 

"  It  is  only  the  jackdaws — there  are  hundreds  of  them,"  he 
said  to  her  ;  but  even  his  voice  sounded  strange  in  this  hollow 
building. 

For  tliey  had  now  entered  by  the  open  doorway;  and  ail 
around  them  were  the  tall  and  crumbling  pillais,  and  llie  arched 
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Windows,  and  ruined  walls,  hère  and  tliere  catcbing  the  sbarp 
light  of  the  moonlîght,  hère  and  there  showîng  soft  and  grey 
with  a  reflected  light,  with  spaces  of  black  shadow  which  led  to 
nnknown  recesses.  And  always  overhead  the  clear  sky  with  its 
pale  stars  ;  and  alwayfi,  far  away,  the  melancholy  sound  of  the  sea. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  standing  now  î  "  sâid  he,  almost 
sadly.  "  You  are  standing  on  the  grave  of  Macleod  of  Macleod." 

She  started  aside  with  a  slight  exclamation. 

"  I  do  not  think  they  bury  any  one  in  hère  now,"  said  he, 
gently.  And  thén  he  added,  "  Do  you  know  that  I  hâve  chosen 
the  place  for  my  grave  1  It  is  away  ont  at  one  of  the  Treshnish 
islands  ;  it  is  a  bay  looking  to  the  west  ;  there  is  no  one  living 
on  that  island.  It  is  only  a  fancy  of  mine — to  rest  for  ever  and 
ever  with  no  sound  around  you  but  the  sea  and  the  winds — no 
step  coming  near  you,'  and  no  voice  but  the  waves." 

"  Oh,  Keith,  you  should  not  say  such  things  :  you  frîghten 
me,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Another  voice  broke  in  upon  them,  harsh  and  pragmaticaL 

"Do  you  know,  Sir  Keitb,"  said  Mr.  White,  briskly,  "that 
the  moonlight  is  clear  enough  to  let  youmake  out  this  plani 
But  I  can't  get  the  building  to  correspond.  This  is  the  chancel, 
I  believe  ;  but  where  are  the  cloisters  1  " 

"I  wiU  show  you,"  Macleod  said  ;  and  he  led  his  companion 
through  the  silent  and  solemn  place,  her  father  foUowing.  In 
the  darkness  they  passed  through  an  archway,  and  were  about 
to  step  out  on  to  a  pièce  of  grass,  when  suddenly  Miss  White 
uttered  a  wild  scream  of  terror  and  sank  helplessly  to  the 
ground.  She  had  slipped  from  his  arm,  but  in  an  instant  he 
had  caught  her  again  and  had  raised  her  on  his  bended  knee, 
and  was  calling  to  her  with  kindly  words. 

"Grertrude,  Gertrude!"  he  said.  "What  is  the  matterl 
Won't  you  speak  to  me  î  " 

And  just  as  she  was  puUing  herself  together  the  innocent 
cause  of  this  commotion  was  discovered.  It  was  a  black  lamb 
that  had  come  up  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  had  rubbed 
its  head  against  her  hand  to  attract  her  notice. 

"  Grertrude,  see  !  it  is  only  a  lainb  !  It  comes  up  to  me  every 
time  I  visit  the  ruins  ;  look  1  " 
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And,  indeed,  she  was  mightily  ashamed  of  herself  ;  and  pre- 
tended  to  bo  vastly  interested  in  the  ruîns;  and  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  vie  w  of  the  Sound  in  the  moonlîght,  with  the  low 
hills  beyond  now  grown  quite  black  ;  but  ail  the  same  she  was 
very  silent  as  they  walked  back  to  the  inn.  And  she  was  pale 
and  thoughtf ul  too,  whilo  they  were  having  their  frugal  supper  of 
bread  and  niilk;  and  very  soon  pleading  fatigue,  she  retired. 
But  ail  the  same,  when  Mr.  White  went  up-stairs,  some  time 
after,  he  had  been  but  a  short  while  in  his  room  when  he  heard 
a  tapping  at  the  door.  He  said,  "  Corne  in,"  and  his  daughter. 
entered.  He  was  surprised  by  the  unusual  look  of  her  face — a 
sort  of  piteous  look,  as  of  one  ill  at  ease^  and  yet  ashamed  to 
speak. 

«  What  is  it,  child  î  '*  said  he. 

She  regarded  him  for  a  second  with  that  piteous  look  ;  and 
then  tears  slowly  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  in  a  sort  of  half  hysterical  way,  "  I  want  you  to 
take  me  away  from  hère.  It  frightens  me.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is.     He  was  talking  to  me  about  graves ** 

And  hère  she  burst  out  crying,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  child  !  "  her  father  said,  "your  nervous  System 
must  hâve  been  shaken  last  night  by  that  storm.  I  hâve  seen  a 
strange  look  about  your  face  ail  day.  It  was  certainly  a  mistake 
our  coming  hère  ;  you  are  not  fitted  for  this  savage  life." 

She  grew  more  composed.  She  sate  down  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  her  father, .  taking  out  a  small  flask  which  had  been  filled 
from  a  bottle  of  brandy  sent  over  during  the  day  from  Castle 
Dare,  poured  out  a  little  of  the  spirit,  added  some  water,  and 
made  her  drînk  the  dose  as  a  sleeping-draught. 

"  Ah,  well,  you  know,  papa,"  said  she,  as  she  rose  toleave,  and 
she  bestowed  a  very  pretty  smile  on  him,  '*  it  is  ail  in  the  way  of 
expérience,  isn't  it  1  and  an  artist  should  expérience  everything. 
But  there  is  just  a  little  too  much  about  graves  and  ghosts  in  thèse 
parts  for  me.  And  I  suppose  we  shall  go  to-morrow  to  see  some 
cave  or  other  where  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  were  murderëd  !  " 

**  1  hope  in  going  back  we  shall  not  be  as  near  our  own  grave 
as  we  were  last  night,"  her  father  observed. 
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'•'  And  Keitli  Macleod  laughs  at  it,"  slie  said,  *'  and  says  it  was 
unfortunate  wo  got  a  wetting  !  " 

And  so  she  went  to  bed  ;  and  the  sea-air  liad  dealt  well  with 
her  ;  and  she  had  no  dreams  at  ail  of  shipwrecks,  or  of  black 
familiars  in  moonlit  shrines.  Why  sliould  her  sleep  be  disturbed 
because  tliat  night  she  had  put  her  foot  on  the  grave  of  the  chief 
of  the  Macleods  ] 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   UMPIBB. 

Next  momîng,  with  ail  thîs  wonderful  world  of  sea  and  islands 
shinin^  in  the  early  sunlight,  Mr.  White  and  lus  daughter  were 
down  by  the  shore  walking  along  the  white  sands,  and  chatting 
îdly  as  they  went.  From  time  to  time  they  looked  across  the  feir 
Bummer  seas  to  the  distant  clifiFs  of  Bourg  ;  and  each  time  they 
looked  a  certain  small  white  speck  seemed  coming  nearer.  That 
was  the  Umjpire  ;  and  Keith  Macleod  was  on  board  of  her.  He 
hadstaiied  at  an  unknownhour  of  the  night  tobring  the  yacht  over 
from  her  anchorage.  He  would  not  hâve  his  beautiful  Fionaghal, 
who  had  come  as  a  stranger  to  thèse  far  lands,  go  back  to  Dare 
in  a  common  open  boat  with  stones  for  ballast. 

"  This  is  the  loneliest  place  I  bave  ever  seen,"  Miss  Gertrude 
White  was  saying  on  this  the  third  niorniiig  after  her  arrivai 
"  It  seems  scarcely  in  the  world  at  ail.  ïhe  sea  cuts  you  off 
from  everything  you  know  ;  it  would  hâve  been  nothing  if  we 
had  come  by  rail." 

ïhey  walked  on  in  silence,  the  blue  waves  beside  them  curling 
a  crisp  white  on  the  smooth  sands.* 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  I  suppose  if  I  lived  hère  for  six 
Months  no  one  in  England  would  remember  anything  about  mel 
If  I  were  mentioned  at  ail,  they  Vould  tbink  I  was  dead.  Peihaps 
8ome  day  I  might  meet  8ome  one  from  England  ;  and  I  would 
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hâve  to  say,  *  Don't  you  knoAv  who  I  am  î  Did  you  never  hear 
of  one  called  Gertrude  Wliiteî    I  was  Gertrude  White.'  " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  her  father,  cautiously. 

"And  when  Mr.  Lemuers  portrait  of  me  appears  in  the 
Academy,  people  would  be  saying,  *  Who  is  thatî  Miss  Gertfmde 
White  aa  Juliet  ?  Ah,  there  was  an  actress  of  that  name.  Or 
was  she  an  amateur  1  She  married  somebody  in  the  Higlilands. 
I  suppose  she  is  dead  now  ?  '  " 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  instances,  Gerty,  of  the 
position  you  hâve  made,"  her  father  observed,  in  his  slow  and 
sententious  way,  "that Mr.  Lemuel  should be  wiiling,  after having 
refiised  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  for  so  many  years^  to  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  your  portrait." 

"  Well,  I  hope  my  face  will  not  get  burned  by  the  sea-air  and 
the  sun,"  she  said.  *^  You  know  he  wants  two  or  three  more 
sittings.  And  do  you  know,  papa,  I  hâve  sometimes  thought  of 
osking  you  to  tell  me  honestly — not  to  encourage  me  with  flattery, 
you  know — whether  my  face  has  really  that  high-strung  pitch  of 
expression  when  I  am  about  to  drink  the  poison  in  the  cell.  Do 
I  really  look  like  Mr.  LemuePs  portrait  of  me  î  " 

**  It  is  your  very  self,  Gerty,"  her  father  said  with  décision. 
"  But  then  Mr.  Lemuel  is  a  man  of  genius.  "Who  but  himself 
could  hâve  caught  the  very  soûl  of  your  acting  and  fixed  it  on 
canvas  î  " 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  there  was  a  flush  of 
genuine  enthusiastic  pride  mantling  on  her  forehead  as  she  said 
frankly — 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  I  could  see  myself  !  " 

Mi,  White  said  nothing.  He  had  watched  this  daughter  of 
his  through  the  long  winter  months.  Occasionally,  when  he 
heard  her  utter  sentiments  such  as  thèse — and  when  he  saw  her 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  flattery  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  people 
assembled  at  Mr.  Lemuel^s  littie  gatherings,  he  had  asked  himself 
whether  it  was  possible  she  could  ever  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod. 
But  he  was  too  wise  to  risk  re-awakening  her  rebellions  fits  by 
any  encouragement.  In  any  case,  he  had  some  expérience  of  this 
young  lady  ;  and  what  was  the  use  of  <sombatiug  one  of  lier  moods 
at  five  o*clock,  when  at  six  o*clock  she  would  be  arguîng  in  tho 


coiitauy  diiaction,  and  ai  aeren  eamineed  thai  the  rûi  mailig 
was  thealnû^ioad!  Mofeoreryif  ihewont  came  to  theirinBat» 
tbeie  woiild  be  aome  oampenaatian  in  the  £aci  af  Mias  "Wliifte 
èhanging  her  name  for  tliat  of  Lady  Madeod 

Jmt  as  qnickly  é6e  changed  her  mood  on  the  présent  oceaaioiL 
8he  waa  looking  again  far  orer  the  darkly-bloe  and  m£9ed  aeas 
towaida  the  white-aaîled  yacht. 

**  He  most  hare  gone  away  in  the  dark  to  get  that  boat  for 
xaMf**  she  aaid^  manngly.  '*  Poor  fellow,  how  yeiy  gênerons  and 
kind  he  is  !  Sometîmes — shall  I  make  the  confession^  papat*- 
I  wish  he  had  picked  ont  someone  who  conldbetter  hareretomed 
his  warmth  of  f eeling." 

8he  called  it  a  confession  ;  bat  it  was  a  question.  And  her 
fàther  answered  more  blontly  than  she  had  qnite  expected. 

''  I  am  not  much  of  an  authority  on  snch  points/'  said  he  with 
a  dry  smile  ;  ''  but  I  shoold  hare  said,  Gerty,  that  yon  bave  not 
been  qnite  so  effasive  towards  Sir  Keith  Madeod  as  some  yooi^ 
ladies  woold  bave  been  on  meeting  their  sweetheart  after  a  long 
absence.** 

The  pale  face  flushed^  and  she  answered  hastily — 

^*  But  you  knoWy  papa,  when  yon  are  knocked  about  from  one 
boat  to  another^  and  expecting  to  be  ill  one  minute,  and  drowned 
the  next,  you  don't  hâve  your  temper  improved,  hâve  you  1  And 
thon  perhaps  you  hâve  been  expecting  a  little  too  much  romance 
-^and  you  find  your  Highland  chieftain  handiog  down  loaves, 
with  ail  tho  people  in  the  steamer  staring  at  him.  But  I  really 
moan  to  mako  it  up  to  him,  papa,  if  I  could  only  get  settled  down 
for  a  day  or  two  and  get  into  my  own  ways.  Oh,  de»  me  ! — 
this  sun — it  is  too  awfully  dreadful.  Whon  I  appear  before  Mr. 
Lomuel  again,  I  shall  be  a  mulatto  !  " 

And  as  thoy  walked  along  tho  shining  sands,  with  the  waves 
monotonously  breaking,  the  white-sailed  yacht  came  nearer  and 
more  near  ;  and  indeed  the  old  Umpîre,  broad-beamed  and  heavy 
as  she  was,  lookod  quite  stately  and  swan-like  as  she  came  over 
the  blue  water.  And  tlioy  saw  the  gig  lowered  ;  and  the  four 
oars  kooping  rhy thmioal  time  ;  and  presently  they  could  make 
out  the  browned  and  glad  face  of  Macleod. 
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'*  Why  did  you  take  so  much  trouble  ?'*  sâid  ste  to  liim — and 
she  took  his  hand  in  a  very  kind  way  as  he  stepped  on  shore* 
"  We  could  very  well  hâve  gone  back  in  the  boat." 

"  Oh,  but  I  want  to  take  you  round  by  Loch  Tua,"  said  he, 
looking  with  great  gratitude  into  those  friendly  eyes.  "  It  was 
no  trouble  at  ail.     And  will  you  step  into  the  gig  now  V* 

He  took  her  hand  and  guided  her  along  the  rocks  until  «he 
reached  the  boat  ;  and  he  assisted  her  father  tôo.  Then  they 
pushed  ofif  ;  and  it  was  with  a  good  swing  the  men  sent  the  boat 
through  the  lapping  waves.  And  hère  was  Hamish  standing  by 
the  gangway  to  receive  them;  and  he  was  gravely  respect* 
fui  to  the  stranger  lady,  as  he  assisted  her  to  get  up  the  small 
wooden  steps  ;  but  there  was  no  light  of  welcome  in  the  keen 
grey  eyes.  He  quickly  turned  away  from  her  to  give  his  orders  ; 
for  Hamish  was  on  this  occasion  skipper,  and  had  donned  a 
Smart  suit  of  blue  with  brass  buttons.  Perhaps  he  would  hâve 
been  prouder  of  his  buttons,  and  of  himself,  and  6t  the  yacht  he 
had  sailed  for  s6  many  years,  if  it  had  been  any  other  than 
Gertrude  White  who  had  now  stepped  on  board. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  Miss  White  was  quite  charmed  with 
this  shapely  vessel  and  ail  its  contents.  If  the  frugal  ways  and 
commonplace  duties  and  convei*sation  of  Castle  Dare  had  some- 
what  disappointed  her,  and  had  seeined  to  her  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  clans,  hère,  at  least, 
was  something  which  she  could  recognize  as  befitting  her  notion 
of  the  name  and  position  of  Sir  Keith  Macleod.  Surely  it  muiat 
be  with  a  certain  masterful  sensé  of  possession  that  he  would 
stand  on  those  white  decks,  independent  of  ail  thé  world  besides, 
with  those  sinewy,  sun-browned,  handsome  fellows  ready  to  go 
anywhere  with  him  at  his  biddingî  It  is  true  that  Macleod,  in 
showing  her  over  the  yacht,  «eemed  to  know  far  too  much  about 
tinned  méats;  and  he  exhibîted  with  some  pride  a  cunning 
device  for  the  stowage  of  soda-water;  and  he  even  went  the 
length  of  explaining  to  her  the  capacities  of  the  linen-chest  ;  but 
then  she  could  not  fail  to  see  that  in  his  eagemess  to  interest  and 
amuse  her,  he  was  as  garrulous  as  a  schoolboy  showing  to  his  com- 
panion  a  new  toy.     Miss  White  sat  down  in  the  saloon;  and 
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Macleod,  "who  had  but  little  expérience  in  attending  on  ladies, 
and  knew  of  but  one  tliing  that  ifc  was  proper  to  recommend, 
Baid, — 

**  And  will  you  hâve  a  cup  of  tea  now,  Gertrude  1  Jolinny 
will  get  it  to  you  in  a  moment." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  ;  for  she  knew  not 
how  often  he  had  ofifered  her  a  cup  of  tea  since  her  arrivai  in  the 
Highlands.  "But  do  you  know,  Keith,  your  yacht  has  a 
terrible  bachelor  look  about  it  1  AU  the  comforts  of  it  are  in  this 
saloon  and  in  those  two  nice  little  state-rooms.  Your  lady's  cabin 
looks  very  empty;  it  is  too  élégant  and  fine,  as  if  you  were 
afraid  to  leave  a  book  or  a  matchbox  in  it.  Now  if  you  were  to 
tum  this  into  a  lady's  yacht,  you  would  hâve  to  remove  that 
pipe-rack,  and  the  guns  and  rifles  and  bags.'' 

"  Oh,"  said  he  anxiously,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  smell  any 
tobacco  ?  " 

"  Not  at  ail,"  said  she.  "  It  waa  only  a  fancy.  Of  course 
you  are  not  likely  to  tum  your  yacht  into  a  lady's  yacht." 

He  started  and  looked  at  her.  But  she  had  spoken  quite 
thoughtlessly,  and  had  now  tumed  to  her  father. 

When  they  went  on  deck  again  they  found  that  the  ITmpire, 
beating  up  in  the  face  of  a  light  northerly  breeze,  had  run  out 
for  a  long  tack  almost  to  the  Dutchman's  Cap;  and  from  a 
certain  distance  they  could  see  the  grim  shores  of  this  desolate 
island,  with  its  faint  tinge  of  green  grass  over  the  brown  of  its 
plateau  of  rock.  And  then  Hamish  called  out,  "  Ready  about  1  *' 
and  presently  they  were  slowly  leaving  behind  that  lonely 
Dutchman  and  making  away  for  the  distant  entrance  to  Loch 
Tua.  The  breeze  was  slight  ;  they  made  but  little  way  ;  far  on 
the  blue  waters  they  watched  the  white  gulls  sitting  buoyant  ; 
and  the  sun  was  hot  on  their  hands.  What  did  they  talk  about 
in  this  summer  idleness  1  Many  a  time  he  had  dreamed  of  his 
sailing  over  the  clear  seas  with  the  fair  Fionaghal  from  the  south, 
until  at  tinïes  his  heart,  grown  sick  with  yeaming,  was  ready  to 
despair  of  the  impossible.  And  y  et  hère  she  was  sitting  on  a 
deck-stool  near  him — the  wide-apart,  long-lashed  eyes  occasionally 
regarding  him— a  neglected  book  open  on  her  lap — the  small 
gloved  hands  toying  with  the  cover,    Yet  there  was  no  word  of 
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love  gpoken.  There  was  only  a  fnendly  conveisation,  and  the 
idle  passing  of  a  summer  day.  It  was  somethiug  to  know  that 
her  breathing  was  near  him. 

Tlien  the  breeze  quite  died  away,  and  tbey  were  lef t  altogether 
jnotionless  on  the  glassy  blue  sea.  The  great  sails  hung  limp, 
without  a  single  flap  or  qui  ver  in  them  ;  the  red  ensign  clung  to 
the  jigger-mast;  Hamîâh,  though  he  stood  by  the  tiller,  did  not 
even  put  his  hand  on  that  bold  and  notable  représentation  in 
wood  of  the  sea-serpent. 

**  Corne  now,  Hamish,"  Macleod  said,  fearing  this  monotonoua 
idleness  would  weary  his  fair  guest,  "  you  will  tell  us  one  of  the 
old  stories  that  you  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Hamish  had  indeed  told  the  young  Macleod  many  a  mysterious 
taie  of  magie  and  adventure,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  repeat 
any  one  of  thèse  in  broken  English  in  ortler  to  please  this  lady 
fi'om  the  south. 

"  It  is  no  more  of  the  stories  I  hef  now,  Sir  Keith,"  said  he. 
'*  It  wass  a  long  time  sînce  I  had  the  stories." 

"  Oh,  I  could  construct  one  myself,"  said  MissWhite,  lightly. 
"  Don*t  I  know  how  they  ail  begin  ?  '  There  tous  once  a  king  in 
Eriiif  and  he  had  a  son  ;  and  this  son  it  was  who  îoouîd  tàke  the 
Korldfor  his  pillow.  But  hefore  he  set  out  on  his  tmvels,  Jie  took 
counsel  of  tlie  falcon,  and  tlie  hoodie,  and  the  otter.  And  the 
falcon  said  to  him,  Go  to  the  Hght;  and  the  lioodie  said  tohim^ 
You  will  he  mise  now  if  you  go  to  the  left  ;  but  the  otter  said  to 
him,  Note  take  my  advice/  &c.,  &c" 

**  You  hâve  been  a  diligent  student,"  Macleod  said,  laughing 
heartily.  "  And  indeed  you  might  go  on  with  the  story  and 
finish  it;  for  who  knows  now  when  we  shall  get  back  to  Dare  V 

It  was  af ter  a  long  period  of  thus  lying  in  dead  calm — ^with 
the  occasional  appearance  of  a  guillemet  on  the  surface  of  the 
shining  blue  sea — that  Macleod's  sharply  observant  eye  was 
attracted  by  au  odd  thing  that  appeared  far  away  at  the  horizon. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  that  now  1"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

They  looked  steadfastly,  and  saw  only  a  thin  line  of  silver 
light,  almost  like  the  back  of  a  kuife,  in  the  distant  dark  blue. 

*'  The  track  of  a  seal  swimming  under  water/*  Mr.  White 
Buggested. 
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^  Qr  a  shosl  of  fiah,''  bis  daughter  saîd. 

^'Watchr' 

The  sharp  Une  of  ligbt  slowly  spiead;  a  trembling  silycK- 
gjKj  took  tbe  place  of  tbe  daik  blue  ;  it  looked  as  if  inYiaîble 
fingeis  weie  rosbing  oui  and  over  tbe  glassy  surface.  Tben  they 
félt  a  cool  fresbness  in  tbe  bot  air  ;  tbe  red  ensign  swayed  a 
bit  ;  tben  tbe  great  Tnainsail  flapped  idly  ;  and  finally  tbe  breeze 
came  gently  blowing  over  tbe  sea,  and  on  again  tbey  went 
tbroogb  tbe  now  rippling  water.  And  as  tbe  slow  time  passed, 
in  tbe  glare  of  tbe  sunUgbt,  StafiOa  lay  oa  tbe  still  water  a  dense 
mass  of  sbadow  ;  and  they  went  by  Luuga  ;  and  tbey  drew  near' 
to  tbe  point  of  Gometra,  where  the  black  skarts  were  sitting  on  = 
tbe  cxposed  rocks.  It  was  like  a  dream  of  sunlight,  and  Êûr 
colours,  and  summer  quiet. 

"  I  cannot  believe,"  said  she  to  him,  "  that  ail  tbose  fierce 
murders  and  revenges  took  place  in  such  beautiful  scènes  as  thèse. 
How  could  they  î  " 

And  tben,  iu  the  broad  and  still  waters  of  Loch  Tua,  with  tbe 
lovely  rocks  of  Ulva  close  by  them,  they  were  again  becalmed  ; 
and  now  it  was  decided  that  they  should  leave  the  yacht  there  at 
anchor,  and  should  get  into  the  gig  and  be  quietly  pulled  througb 
tbe  shallow  channel  between  Ulva  and  Mull  that  connects  Loch 
Tua  with  Loch-na-Keal.  Macleod  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  « 
the  day  chosen  at  haphazard  for  this  water  promenade  ;  at  tbe 
end  of  it  he  was  gladdened  to  hear  Miss  White  say  that  she  bad 
never  seen  anything  so  lovely  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  yet  it  was  nierely  a  question  of  weather.  To-morrow  they 
might  corne  back  and  find  the  water  a  ruffled  leaden  colour  ;  tbe 
•waves  washing  over  the  rocks  ;  Ben-More  invisible  behind 
driving  clouds.  But  now,  as  tbose  three  sat  in  the  stem  of  tbe 
gig,  and  ^vere  gently  pulled  along  by  the  sweep  of  the  oars,  it 
seemed  to  one  at  least  of  them  that  she  must  bave  got  into 
fairyland.  The  rocky  shores  of  Ulva  lay  on  one  side  of  this 
broad  and  winding  channel  ;  the  flatter  shores  of  Mull  on  tbe 
other  ;  and  between  lay  a  perfect  mirror  of  water  in  whicb 
every  thing  was  so  accurately  reflected  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  define  the  line  at  whicb  tbe  water  and  the  land  met  In  fact^ 
00  vivid  was  tbe  leflection  of  tbe  blue  and  white  sky  on  tbo.: 
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surface  of  the  water  thafc  ifc  appeared  to  lier  as  if  the  beat  were 
suspended  in  mid-air  :  a  sky  below,  a  sky  above.  And  then  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  that  enclosed  this  wonderful  mirror — 
the  soft  green  foliage  above  the  Ulva  rocks  ;  the  brilliant  yellow 
brown  of  the  sea-weed,  with  hère  and  there  a  grey  héron  standing 
solitary  and  silent  as  a  ghost  over  the  pools  ;  ahead  of  them, 
towering  above  this  flat  and  shining  and  beautiful  landscape,  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  mountains  around  Loch-na-Keal — the 
monarch  of  them,  Ben-More,  showing  a  cône  of  dark  and 
thimderous  purple  under  a  long  and  heavy  swathe  of  cloud.  Far 
away,  too,  on  their  right,  stretched  the  splendid  rampart  of  the 
Gribua  clififs,  a  soft  sunlight  on  the  grassy  greens  of  their 
summits;  a  pale  and  brilliant  blue  in  the  shadows  of  the  huge 
and  yawning  caves.  And  so  still  it  was,  and  the  air  so  fine  and 
sweet  ;  it  was  a  day  for  the  idling  of  happy  levers. 

What  jarred,  then  1  Not  the  silent  appearance  of  the  head  of 
a  seal  in  that  shining  plaia  of  blue  and  white  ;  for  the  poor  old 
fellow  only  regarded  the  beat  for  a  second  or  two  with  his  large 
and  pathetic  eyes,  and  then  quietly  disappeared.  Perhaps  it  was 
this — that  Miss  White  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
admiring  very  much  the  wonderful  hues  of  groups  of  seaweed, 
below,  that  were  ail  distinctly  visible  in  the  marvellously  clear 
water.  There  were  beautiful  green  plants  that  spread  their  flat 
Angers  over  the  silver-white  sands  ;  and  huge  rolls  of  purple  and 
sombre  brown;  and  long  strings  that  came  up  to  the  surface-— 
the  traceries  and  décorations  of  thèse  haunts  of  the  mermaid. 

"  It  is  like  a  pantomime,  ■'  she  said.  "  You  would  expect  to 
see  a  burst  of  limelight  and  Neptune  appearing  with  a  silver 
trident  and  crown.  Well,  it  only  shows  that  the  scene-painters' 
are  nearer  nature  than  most  people  imagine.  I  should  never 
hâve  thought  there  was  anything  so  beautiful  in  the  sea." 

And  then  again  she  said,  when  they  had  rbunded  XJlva,  and' 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  open  Atlantio  again, 

"  Where  is  it,  Keith,  you  proposed  to  sink  ail  the  théâtres  in 
England,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dolphins  and  the  lobsters  î  " 

He  did  not  like  thèse  références  to  the  théâtre. 

"  It  was  only  a  pièce  of  nonsense,"  said  he,  abruptly. 

But  then  she  begged  him  so  prettily  to  get  the  mcn  fo  sin^ 

X  s 
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ihe  boai-fiong  for  her  that  he  good-humoareclly  took  oui  a  sheet 
oî  paper  and  a  pencU  and  said  to  her — 

'*  If  I  were  to  write  ît  down  for  yoa,  I  most  write  ît  as  it  ia 
pronoonced.  For  how  would  yoa  know  ihat  Fhir  a  bhata,  na 
horo  elle  la  pronoonced  Feer  a  vàlUa  na  horo  aihja  ?  " 

^^And  perhaps,  ihen,"  said  she  with  a  charming  smile, 
**  writing  it  down  would  spoil  it  altogetherl  But  you  will  ask 
them  to  sing  it  for  me  ?  " 

He  said  a  word  or  two  in  the  Gaelic  to  Duncan,  who  was 
lowing  stroke  ;  and  Duncan  answered  with  a  short,  quick  laugh 
of  assent 

"  I  hâve  asked  them  if  they  would  drink  your  health,"  Macleod 
said,  ''  and  they  hâve  not  ref  used.  It  would  be  a  great  compli- 
ment to  them  if  you  would  fill  out  the  whisky  yourself  ;  hère 
is  my  flask." 

She  took  that  formidable  vessel  in  her  small  hands  ;  and  the 
men  rested  on  their  oars  ;  and  then  the  métal  cup  was  passed 
along.  Whether  it  was  the  dram,  or  whether  it  was  the  old 
fiamiliar  chorus  they  struck  up — 

"  Fhif  a  hhcUa  {na  horo  elle) 
Fhir  a  hhata  (na  horo  elle) 
Fhh  a  hhata  {na  horo  eile) 
Chead  êoire  slann  leid  ge  thobh  a  theid  u,** 

certain  it  is  that  the  boat  swung  forward  with  a  new  strength, 
and  ère  long  they  beheld  in  the  distance  the  walls  of  Castle 
Dare.  And  hère  was  Janet  at  the  small  quay,  greatly  distressed 
because  of  the  discomfort  to  which  Miss  White  must  hâve  been 
subjected. 

"But  I  hâve  just  been  telling  Sir  Keith,"  she  said  with  a 
sweet  smile,  *'  that  I  hâve  come  through  the  most  beautiful  place 
I  bave  ever  seen  in  the  world." 

This  was  not,  however,  what  she  was  saying  to  herself  when 
she  reached  the  privacy  of  her  own  room.  Her  thoughts  took  a 
différent  turn. 

**  And  if  it  does  seem  impossible  "—this  was  her  inward  speech 
to  herself — "  that  those  wild  murders  should  hâve  been  com- 
i^ittcd  in  80  beautiful  a  place,  at  least  there  will  be  a  fair  chance 
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of  one  occurring  when  I  tell  him  that  I  hâve  signed  an  engage- 
ment that  will  last  till  Christmas.  But  what  good  could  corne 
of  being  in  a  hurry  î  " 


CHAPTEK  XXXV. 

A  CAVE  IN   MULL. 

Of  love  not  a  single  word  had  so  far  been  said  between  thèse  two. 
It  was  a  high  sensé  of  courtesy  that  on  his  part  had  drivenhim 
to  exercise  this  severe  self-restraint  ;  he  would  not  invite  her  to 
be  his  guest,  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  varions  opportunities 
offered  to  plague  her  with  the  véhémence  and  passionate  yeaming 
of  his  heart.  For  during  ail  those  long  winter  months  he  had 
gradually  leamed,  from  the  correspondence  "which  he  so  carefully 
studied,  that  she  rather  disliked  protestation;  and  when  he 
hinted  that  he  thought  her  letters  to  him  were  somewhat  cold, 
she  only  answered  with  a  pi  lyful  humour  ;  and  when  he  tried 
to  press  her  to  some  déclaration  about  her  leaving  the  stage  or 
about  the  time  of  their  marriage,  she  evaded  the  point  with  an 
extrême. cleverness  which  was  so  good-natured  and  friendly  that 
he  could  scarcely  complain.  Occasionally  there  were  références 
in  thèse  letters  that  awakened  in  his  breast  a  tumult  of  jealous 
suspicions  and  fears;  but  then  again  he  consoled  liimself  by 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  should  be  released  from  aU 
those  environments  that  he  liated  and  dre^ded.  Ho  would  hâve  no 
more  fear  when  he  could  take  her  hand  and  look  into  her  eyes. 

And  now  that  Miss  Gertrudo  White  was  actually  in  Castle 
Dare — now  that  he  could  walk  with  her  along  the  lonely 
mountain-slopes  and  show  her  the  w  >iulers  of  the  western  seas 
and  the  islands — what  was  it  that  still  occasioned  that  vague 
unrest  î  His  ncrvous  auxiety  that  she  should  be  pleased  with 
ail  she  saw  1  Or  a  certain  critical  coldness  in  her  glance  1  Or 
the  consciousness  that   ho  was   only   entertaitiing   a  passing 
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visitor — a  beauitful  bird  that  bad  alighted  on  his  hand,  and  tbat 
the  next  moment  woold  be  winging  îts  fligbt  away  into  tbe  silverj 
soutbî 

"  You  are  becoming  a  capital  sailor,"  be  said  to  ber  one  day, 
witb  a  proud  ligbt  on  bis  face.  "  You  bave  no  fear  at  ail  of  tbe 
seanow/' 

He  and  sbe  and  tbe  cousin  Janet — Mr.  Wbite  bad  some  letteis 
to  answer,  and  bad  stayedat  borne — wereintbe  stem  of  tbegig,and 
they  Tfere  being  rowed  along  tbe  coast  below  tbe  giant  cliffs  of 
Gribun.  Certainly  if  !Miss  Wbite  bad  confessed  to  being  a  little 
nervous,  sbe  migbt  bave  been  excused.  It  was  a  beautif iil,  fresb, 
breezy,  summer-day  ;  but  tbe  beavy  Atlantic  swell  tbat  slowly 
raîsed  and  lowered  tbe  boat  as  tbemen  rowed  along,  passed 
gently  and  smootbly  on,  and  tben  went  booming  and  roaring 
and  crasbing  over  tbe  sbarp  black  rocks  tbat  were  quite  close  at 
band. 

"  I  tbink  I  Tfould  soon  get  over  my  fear  of  tbe  sea,"  said  sbe, 
gently 

Indeed  it  was  not  tbat  tbat  was  most  likely  to  impress  ber  on 
tbis  brîgbt  day — ^it  was  tbe  awful  loneliness  and  désolation  of  tbe 
scène  around  ber.  AU  along  tbe  summit  of  tbe  great  cliflfs  lay 
beavy  banks  of  cloud  tbat  moved  and  wreatbed  tbemselves 
togetber,  witb  mysterious  patcbes  of  darkness  bere  and  tbere  tbat 
suggestcd  tbe  entrance  into  far  valleys  in  the  unseen  mountains 
bebind.  And  if  the  outer  surface  of  thèse  précipitons  cliffs  was 
brightened  by  sunlight,  and  if  tbere  was  a  sprînkling  of  grass  on 
tbe  ledges,  every  few  minutes  they  passed  the  yawning  archway 
of  a  buge  cavem,  around  which  the  sea  was  roaring  witb  & 
muffled  and  thunderous  noise.  He  thought  sbe  would  be 
interested  in  tbe  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  sea- 
birds  about — tbe  solemn  cormorants  sitting  on  the  ledges,  tbe 
rock-pigeons  shooting  out  f  rom  the  caves,  the  sea-pyots  whirring 
along  tbe  rocks  like  lightning-flashes  of  colour,  the  lordly  osprey, 
witb  bis  great  wings  outstretcbed  and  motionless,  sailing  slowJy 
in  tbe  far  blue  overbead.  And  no  doubt  sbe  looked  at  ail  thèse 
tbings  witb  a  forced  interest  ;  and  sbe  berself  now  could  name 
the  distant  islands  out  in  tbe  tossing  Atlantic  ;  and  sbe  bad  in  a 
t  measure  got  accustomed  to  tbe  amphibious  life  at  Da-e. 
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But  as  she  listened  to  the  booming  of  the  waves  around  those 
awful  recesses;  and  as  slie  ,saw  the  jagged  and  angry  rocks 
4suddenly  appear  through  the  liquid  mass  of  the  falling  sea  ;  and 
as  she  looked  abroad  on  the  unknown  distances  of  that  troubled 
océan  and  thought  of  the  life  on  those  remote  and-loriely  îslands, 
the  spirît  of  a  summer  holiday  f orsook  her  altogether,  and  she 
was  silent. 

"And  you  will  hâve  no  fear  of  the  beast  when  you  go  into 
Mackinnon*s  cave,"  said  Janet  Macleod  to  her,  with  a  friendly 
smile,  "because  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  it  again.  Do  you 
know,  it  was  a  strange  thing.  They  saw  in  the  sand  the  foot- 
print  of  an  animal  that  is  not  known  to  any  one  about  hère  ; 
even  Keith  himself  did  not  know  what  it  was " 

"  I  thinlc  it  was  a  wild  cat,"  said  he. 

"And  the  men  had  nothing  to  do  just  then  ;  so  they  went  ail 
about  the  caves,  but  they  could  see  nothing  of  it.  And  it  haa 
never  corne  back  again." 

^*  And  I  suppose  you  are  not  anxious  for  its  coming  back?*' 
Miss  White  said. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  very  lucky  and  see  it  some  day,  and  I 
know  that  Keith  would  like  to  shoot  it,  whatever  it  is." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  Miss  White  said,  without  any  apparent 
sarcasm. 

By  and  by  they  paused  opposite  the  entrance  to  a  cave  that 
seemed  even  larger  and  blacker  than  the  others  ;  and  then  Miss 
White  discovered  that  thoy  were  considering  at  what  point  they 
could  most  easily  effect  a  landing.  Already  through  the 
singularly  clear  water  she  could  make  out  vague  green  masses 
that  told  of  the  présence  of  huge  blocks  of  yellow  rock  far  below 
them  ;  and  as  they  cautiously  went  further  towards  the  shore — 
a  man  at  the  bow  calling  out  to  them — thèse  blocks  of  rock 
became  clearer  and  clearer,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  glassy 
billows  that  glided  under  the  boat,  and  then  went  crashing  in 
white  foam  a  few  yards  beyond,  must  inevitably  transfix  the 
frail  craft  on  one  of  the  jagged  points.  But  at  length  they 
managed  to  run  the  bow  of  the  gig  into  a  somewhat  sheltered 
place,  and  two  of  the  men,  jumping  knee-deep  into  the  water, 
hauled  the  keel  still  further  over  the  grating  shell-fish  of  the 
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Tisitor — a  beauitful  bird  that  bad  alighted  on  hîs  haud,  and  that 
the  next  moment  would  be  winging  its  fligbt  away  into  the  silvery 
soutbî 

**  You  are  becoming  a  capital  sailor/'  be  said  to  ber  one  day, 
witb  a  proud  light  on  bis  face.  *'  You  bave  no  fear  at  ail  of  tbe 
Beanow." 

He  and  sbe  and  tbe  cousin  Janet — Mr.  Wbite  bad  some  letters 
to  answer,  and  bad  stayedat borne — wereintbe  stern  of  tbegig,and 
tbey  Tfere  being  rowéd  along  tbe  coast  below  tbe  giant  cliffs  of 
Gribim.  Certainly  if  Miss  Wbite  bad  confessed  to  being  a  little 
nervous,  sbe  migbt  bave  been  excused.  It  was  a  beautif iil,  fresh, 
breezy,  summer-day  ;  but  tbe  beavy  Atlantic  swell  tbat  slowly 
raised  and  lowered  tbe  boat  as  tbemen  rotved  along,  passed 
gently  and  smootbly  on,  and  tben  went  booming  and  roaring 
and  crasbing  over  tbe  sbarp  black  rocks  tbat  were  quite  close  at 
band. 

"  I  tbink  I  Tfould  soon  get  over  my  fear  of  tbe  sea,"  said  sbe, 
gently 

Indeed  it  was  not  tbat  tbat  was  most  likely  to  impress  ber  on 
tbis  brigbt  day — it  was  tbe  awful  loneliness  and  désolation  of  tbe 
scène  around  ber.  AU  along  tbe  summit  of  tbe  great  cliffs  lay 
beavy  banks  of  cloud  tbat  moved  and  wreatbed  tbemselves 
togetber,  witb  mysterious  patcbes  of  darkness  bere  and  tbere  tbat 
suggestcd  tbe  entrance  into  far  valleys  in  tbe  unseen  mountains 
bebind.  And  if  tbe  outer  surface  of  tbese  précipitons  cliff*s  was 
brigbtened  by  sunligbt,  and  if  tbere  was  a  sprînkling  of  grass  on 
tbe  ledges,  every  few  minutes  tbey  passed  tbe  yawning  arcbway 
of  a  buge  cavem,  around  wbicb  tbe  sea  was  roaring  witb  a 
muffled  and  tbunderous  noise.  He  tbougbt  sbe  would  be 
interested  in  tbe  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  sea- 
birds  about — tbe  solemn  cormorants  sitting  on  tbe  ledges,  tbe 
rock-pigeons  sbooting  out  f  rom  tbe  caves,  tbe  sea-pyots  wbirring 
along  tbe  rocks  like  ligbtning-flasbes  of  colour,  tbe  lordly  osprey, 
witb  bis  great  wings  outstretcbed  and  motionless,  sailing  slowJy 
in  tbe  far  blue  overbead.  And  no  doubt  sbe  looked  at  ail  tbese 
tbings  witb  a  forced  interest  ;  and  sbe  berself  now  could  name 
tbe  distant  islands  out  in  tbe  tossing  Atlantic  ;  and  sbe  bad  in  a 
great  measure  got  accnstomed  to  tbe  amphibious  life  at  Da-e. 
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lock  ;  aud  tlien  Macleod,  scrambling  out,  assisted  Miss  Wbite 
to  land. 

"  Do  you  not  corne  witli  us  T*  Miss  White  called  back  to  the 
boat. 

''  Oh,  it  is  inany  a  time  I  bave  been  in  the  cave/*  said  Janet 
Macleod  ;  "  and  I  will  hâve  the  luncheon  ready  for  you.  But 
you  must  not  stay  long  in  the  cave,  for  it  is  cold  ond  damp." 

He  took  her  hand,  for  the  scrambling  over  the  rough  rocks 
and  stones  was  dangerous  work  for  unfamiliar  aukles.  They 
drew  nearer  to  this  awf ul  thing,  that  rose  far  above  them,  and 
seemed  waiting  to  enclose  them  and  shut  them  in  for  ever.  And 
lYhereas  about  the  other  caves  there  were  plenty  of  birds  Aying, 
vrith.  their  shrill  screams  denoting  tlieir  terror  or  resentment^ 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  at  ail  about  this  black  and  yawniDg 
cbasm,  and  there  was  an  absolute  silence  but  for  the  rolling  ol 
the  breakers  behind  them  that  only  produced  vague  and  wander- 
ing  echoes.  As  she  advanccd  over  the  treacherous  shingle,  she 
became  conscious  of  a  sort  of  twilight  appearing  around  her.  A 
vast  black  thing — black  as  night  and  still  as  the  grave — waa 
ahead  of  her  ;  but  already  the  change  from  the  blaze  of  sunlight 
outside  to  this  partial  darkness  seemed  strange  on  the  eyes.  The 
air  grew  colder.  As  she  looked  up  at  the  tremcndous  walls,  and 
at  the  mystcrious  blackness  beyond,  slie  grasped  his  hand  more 
tightly,  thougli  the  walking  on  the  wet  sand  was  now  compara- 
tively  easy.  And  as  they  went  further  a'nd  further  into  tliia 
blackness,  there  was  only  a  faint  strange  light  that  made  an 
outliue  of  the  back  of  his  figure,  leaning  his  face  in  darkness  ; 
and  wlien  ho  stooped  to  examine  the  sand,  she  tnmed  and  looked 
back,  and  behold,  the  vast  portai  by  wliich  lliey  entered  had 
now  dwindled  down  into  a  small  space  of  bewildering  white. 

"  No,"  said  he,  and  she  was  startled  by  the  hollow  tones  ol 
hîs  voicc,  "  I  cannot  iînd  any  traces  of  the  beast  now  ;  they  hav< 
ail  gone." 

ïhen  ho  produced  a  candie,  and  lit  it  ;  and  as  they  advancec 
further  into  the  blackness,  tlïere  was  only  visible  this  solitarj 
star  of  red  fire,  that  threw  duUed  mysterious  gleams  from  tim< 
to  time  on  some  projecting  rock. 

<<  You  must  give  me  your  hand  again,  Keith,"  said  she,  in  i 
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low  voîce  ;  and  wlien  lie  shifted  the  candie,  and  took  her  hand 
iu  hîs,  he  found  that  it  was  trembling  somewhat. 

"  Will  you  go  any  f urther  î  **  said  he. 

"  No." 

They  stood  and  looked  around.  The  darkness  seemed  without 
limit  ;  the  red  Hght  was  insufficient  to  produce  anything  like  an 
outline  of  thîs  immense  place,  even  in  faint  and  wandering 
gleams. 

"  If  anything  were  to  move,  Keith,"  said  she,  "  I  should  die." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  he,  in  a  cheerf ul  way  ;  hut  the  hoUow 
echoes  of  the  cavem  made  his  voice  sound  sepulchral.  "  There 
is  no  beast  at  ail  in  hère,  you  may  be  sure.  And  I  hâve  often 
thought  of  the  fright  a  wild  cat  or  a  beaver  may  hâve  got  when 
he  came  in  hère  in  the  night,  and  then  discovered  he  had 
stumbled  on  a  lot  of  sleeping  men " 

"  Of  men  !  " 

"  They  say  this  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Guidées  ;  and  I  often 
wonder  how  the  old  chaps  got  their  food,  I  am  afraid  they 
must  hâve  often  fallen  back  on  the  young  cormorants  ',  that  is 
what  Major  Stewart  calls  an  expéditions  way  of  dîning,  for  you 
eat  two  courses,  fisli  and  méat,  at  the  same  time.  And  if  3'ou  go 
further  along,  Gertrude,  you  will  come  to  the  great  altar-stone 
they  uscd." 

"  I  would  rather  not  go,"  said  she.  "  I — I  do  not  like  this 
place.     I  think  wo  will  go  back  now,  Keith." 

As  they  cautiously  made  their  way  back  to  the  glare  of  the 
entrance,  she  still  held  his  hand  tight  ;  and  she  did  not  speak 
at  ail.  Their  footsteps  echoed  strangely  in  this  hollow  space. 
And  then  the  air  grew  suddenly  warm  ;  and  there  was  a  glow  of 
daylight  around  ;  and  although  her  eyes  were  rather  bewildered, 
she  breathed  more  freely,  and  there  was  a  look  of  relief  on  her 
face. 

"  I  tliink  I  will  sit  down  for  a  moment,  Keith,"  said  she  ;  and 
then  lie  notice J,  with  a  sudden  alarm,  that  her  cheeks  were 
rather  pale. 

"Are  you  illî"  said  he,  with  a  quick  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 
"  Were  you  frightened  î  " 

**  Oh,  no  !  "  said  she,  with  a  foreed  cheerfulnoss,  and  she  sat 
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down  for  a  moment  on  one  of  the  smooth  bonlder&  ''Yon 
most  net  tbink  I  am  snch  a  coward  as  that.  But — ^the  cTiilling 
atmosphère — ^the  change — ^made  me  a  little  faint." 

'*  Shall  I  ron  down  to  the  boat  for  some  wine  for  yen  f  I 
know  that  Janet  has  brooght  some  claret.^ 

''  Oh,  not  at  ail  1  ^  said  she — and  he  saw  with  a  great  deli^ 
that  her  coloor  was  retoming.  ''  I  am  quite  well  now.  Eut  I 
will  rest  for  a  minute,  if  you  are  in  no  hurry,  before  scrambling 
down  those  stones  again." 

He  was  in  no  hurry  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sate  down  besîde  her 
and  took  her  hand« 

"  You  know,  Gerty,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
can  leam  ail  that  you  like  and  dislike,  and  what  you  can  bear, 
and  what  pleases  you  best  ;  it  will  be  some  time,  no  doubt  ;  but 
then  when  I  hâve  leamed,  you  will  find  that  no  one  will  look 
affcer  you  so  carefuUy  as  I  will." 

"  I  know  you  are  very  kind  to  me,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  And  now,"  said  he,  very  gently  and  even  timidly,  but  his 
firm  hand  held  her  languid  one  with  somethîng  of  a  more  neryous 
clasp,  "  if  you  would  only  tell  me,  Gerty,  that  on  such  and  such 
a  day  you  would  leave  the  stage  altogether,  and  on  such  and  such 
a  day  you  would  let  me  corne  to  London — and  you  know  the 
rest — then  I  would  go  to  my  motlier,  and  there  would  be  no 
heed  of  any  more  secrecy  ;  and  instead  of  her  treating  you  merely 
as  a  guest,  sho  would  look  on  you  as  her  danghter,  and  you  might 
talk  with  her  frankly ." 

She  did  not  at  ail  withdraw  the  small  gloved  hand,  with  its 
fringe  of  fur  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  sleeve.  On  the  contrary, 
as  it  lay  there  in  his  warm  grasp,  it  was  like  the  small,  white, 
furred  foot  of  a  ptarmigan,  so  little  and  soft  and  gentle  was  it 

"  Well,  you  know,  Keith,"  she  said,  with  a  great  kindness  in 
the  clear  eyes,  though  they  were  cast  down,  "  I  think  the  secret 
between  you  and  me  should  be  known  to  nobody  at  ail  but 
ourselves — ^any  more  than  we  can  reasonably  lielp.  Ânà  it  is  a 
very  great  step  to  take  ;  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  for  no  good  ever  came  of  that.  I  did  not  think  you  would 
hâve  cared  so  much — I  mean,  a  man  has  so  many  distractions 
and  occupations  of  shooting,  and  going  away  in  your  yacht,  and 
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îill  that — I  fancy — I  ani  a  little  surprised — tliat  you  mako  so 
inuch  of  it.  We  hâve  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet,  Keith  ;  we  don't 
know  each  other  very  well.  By  and  by  we  may  be  quifce  sure 
that  there  is  no  danger  ;  that  we  imderstand  each  other  ;  that 
nothmg  and  nobody  is  likely  to  interfère.  Bat  wouldn*t  you 
prefer  to  bo  lef  t  in  the  mean  time  just  a  little  bit  free — not  qiiite 
pledged,  you  know,  to  such  a  serions  thing î  " 

He  had  been  listening  to  thèse  faltering  phrases  in  a  kind  of 
dazed  and  pained  stupor.  It  was  like  the  water  overwhelming 
a  drowning  man.  But  at  last  he  cried  out — and  he  grasped  botb 
her  hands  in  the  sudden  véhémence  of  the  moment— 

**Gerty,  you  are  not  drawing  back  !  You  do  not  despair  of 
our  being  husband  and  wife  !    What  is  it  that  you  mean  î  ". 

^*  0  Keith  I  "  said  she,  quickly  withdrawing  one  of  her  hauds, 
"  you  frighten  me  when  you  talk  like  that.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing — you  hâve  hurt  my  wrist.'* 

"Oh,  I  hope  not  !  "  said  he.  "  Hâve  I  hurt  your  hand,  Gertyî 
— and  I  would  eut  off  one  of  mine  to  save  you  a  scratch  !  But 
you  will  tell  me  now  that  you  hâve  no  fears— that  you  don*t  want 
to  draw  back  I  I  would  like  to  take  you  back  to  Dare,  and  be 
able  to  say  to  every  one,  *  Do  you  know  that  this  is  my  wife— 
that  by  and  by  she  is  coming  to  Dare — and  you  will  ail  be  kind 
to  her  for  her  own  sake  and  for  mine.'  Anà  if  there  is  any thing 
wrong,  Gerty— if  there  is  any  thing  you  would  like  altered,  I 
would  bave  it  altered.  We  liave  a  rude  way  of  life  ;  but  every 
one  would  be  kind  to  you.  And  if  the  life  hère  is  too  rough  for 
you,  I  would  go  anywhere  with  you  that  you  choose  to  live.  I 
was  looking  at  the  bouses  in  Essex.  I  would  go  tp  Essex — or 
anywhere  you  might  wish — ^that  need  not  separate  us  at  ail.  And 
why  are  you  so  cold  and  distant,  Gerty  1  Has  anything  happened 
hère  to  displease  you  î  Hâve  we  frightened  you  by  too  much 
of  the  boats  and  of  the  seaî  Would  you  rallier  live  in  an  English 
county  away  from  the  sea  1  But  I  would  do  that  for  you,  Gerty 
— if  I  was  never  to  see  a  sea-bird  again." 

And  in  spite  of  himself  tears  rose  qnickly  to  his  eyes  ;  for  she 
seemed  so  far  away  from  him,  even  as  he  held  her  hand  ;  and  his 
heart  would  speak  at  last— or  break. 

"  It  was  ail  the  winter  months  I  was  saying  to  myseli^  *  Kow 
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you  will  not  vex  her  with  too  much  pleading,  for  she  lias  mu 
trouble  with  her  work  ;  and  that  is  enough  ;  and  a  m  an  can  b 
his  own  trouble/  And  once  or  twice,  when  we  hâve  been  cauj 
in  a  bad  sea,  I  said  to  myself,  '  And  what  matter  now  if  the  e 
cornes? — ^for  perhaps  that  would  only  release  her.'  But  Û 
again,  Glerty,  I  thought  of  tho  time  you  gave  me  the  red  roi 
and  I  said  *  Surely  her  heart  will  not  go  away  from  me  ;  anc 
hâve  plenty  to  live  for  y  et  !  '  "' 

Then  she  looked  him  f rankly  in  the  face,  with  those  beautii 
clear,  sad  eyes. 

"  You  deserve  ail  the  love  a  woman  can  give  you,  Keith  ; 
you  bave  a  man's  heart.     And  I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  i 
letum  for  ail  your  courage,  and  gentleness,  and  kindness 

"  Ah,  do  not  say  that,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  Do  not  thiuk  I 
complaining  of  you,  Gerty.  It  is  enough — it  is  enough — I  tha 
God  for  His  mercy  to  me  ;  for  there  never  was  any  man  so  g 
as  I  was  when  you  gave  me  the  red  rose.  And  dow,  swc 
heart — now  you  will  tell  me  that  I  will  put  away  ail  this  trou 
and  bave  no  more  f ears  ;  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  think 
what  you  are  doing  far  away  ;  and  there  will  be  one  day  that 
the  people  will  know — and  there  will  be  laughing  and  gladn 
that  day— and  if  we  will  keep  the  pipes  away  from  you,  ail  t 
people  about  will  bave  the  pipes,  and  there  will  bo  a  dance  anc 
song  that  day.  Ah,  Gerty,  you  must  not  think  harshly  of  t 
people  about  hère.  They  bave  their  ways.  They  would  like 
please  you.  But  my  heart  is  with  the  m  ;  and  a  marriage-d 
would  be  no  marriage-day  to  me  that  I  did  not  spend  among  r 
own  people — my  own  people.'' 

He  was  talking  quite  wildly.  She  had  seen  him  in  this  mo 
once  or  twice  before  ;  and  sho  was  afraid. 

"  But  you  know,  Keith,"  said  she,  gently,  and  with  avert 
eyes,  "  a  great  deal  bas  to  be  done  before  then.  And  a  woman  is  i 
80  impulsive  as  a  man  ;  and  you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  beg  i 
a  littlc  time " 

"  And  what  is  time  ?  "  saiJ  ho,  in  the  same  glad  and  wi 
<^ay — and  now  it  was  his  hand  holding  liers  that  was  tremblin 
"  It  ^villall  goby  in  a  moment — like  a  dreani — when  we  know  il: 
the  one  splendid  day  is  coming.     And  I  will  send  a  haunch 
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the  Dubli-Artaoh  men  that  morning  ;  and  I  will  send  a  haunch 
to  Skerry voie  ;  and  there  will  not  be  a  man  in  lona,  or  Coll,  or 
Ulva,  tbat  will  not  bave  bis  dram  tbat  day.  And  wbat  will  you 
do,  Gerty — wbat  will  3'ou  do  î  Ob,  I  will  tell  you  now  wbat  you 
will  do  on  tbat  morning.  You  will  take  out  some  sheets  of 
tbe  beautiful,  small,  scented  paper  ;  and  you  will  write  to  tbis 
tbeatre  and  to  tbat  tbeatre  ;  '  Qood-hye — -perhaps  you  were  vsefvl 
to  me  once,  and  I  bear  you  no  ill-ioill:  but — Good-bye  for  ever 
and  ever  !  '  And  I  will  bave  ail  tbe  cbildren  tbat  I  took  to  tbe 
Crystal  Palace  last  summer  given  a  fine  diuner  ;  and  tbe  six  boy- 
pîpers  will  play  Mrs,  Macleod  of  Raasay  again  ;  and  tbey  will 
hâve  a  fine  réel  once  more.  Tbere  will  be  many  a  one  know  tbat 
you  are  married  tbat  day,  Gerty.  And  wben  is  tbe  day  to  be^ 
Gerty  î     Cannot  you  tell  me  now  ?  " 

"  Tbere  is  a  drop  of  rain  !  "  sbe  exclaimed  ;  and  sbe  suddenly 
sprang  to  ber  fcct,  Tbe  skies  were  black  overbead.  "  Ob,  dear 
me,"  sbe  said,  "  bow  tbougbtless  of  us  to  leave  your  poor  cousin 
Janet  in  tbat  open  boat,  and  a  sbower  coming  on  !  Please  give 
me  your  band  now,  Keitb.  And  you  must  not  take  ail  tbese 
tbings  so  seriously  to  beart,  you  know  ;  or  I  will  say  you  bave 
not  tbe  courage  of  a  feeble  woman  like  myself.  Do  you  tbink 
the  sbower  will  pass  over  î  " 

*•'  I  do  not  know,"  said  be,  in  a  vague  way,  as  if  be  had  not 
quite  understood  tbe  question  ;  but  he  took  ber  band,  and  in 
silence  guided  ber  down  to  tbe  rocks,  wbere  tbe  boat  was  ready  to 
receive  tbem. 

And  now  tbey  saw  tbe  strange  transformation  tbat  had  corne 
over  tbe  world.  Tbe  great  troubled  sea  was  ail  of  a  dark  slate- 
green,  witb  no  glad  ripples  of  wbite,  but  with  long  squally  drîfts 
of  black  ;  and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing  gustily  in  ;  and  tbere 
were  burrying  clouds  of  a  leaden  bue  tearing  across  tbe  sky.  As 
for  tbe  islands — wbere  were  tbey  ?  Ulva  was  visible,  to  be  sure, 
and  Colonsay;  botb  of  tbem  a  lieavy  and  gloomy  purple;  and 
nearer  at  band  tbe  rock  of  Erisgeir  sbowed  in  a  wan  grey  light 
between  tbe  louring  sky  and  tbe  squally  sea  j  but  Lunga,  and 
Fladda,  and  Stafi^,  and  lona,  and  even  tbe  long  promontory  of 
tbe  Eoss  of  MuU,  yj&tQ  ail  bidd^  away  behind  the  drivingmists 
of  lain. 
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'*  0  joa  Uxj  people  I''  Janet  Madeod  eried  cheerfolly—à] 
WBS  not  ai  ail  frighfceiied  by  the  aadden  atozm.  **  I  tK^nght  il 
wfld  beast  bad  killed  you  in  tbe  cayo.  And  ahall  we  bai 
luncheon  now,  KeiUiy  or  go  back  at  once  t  " 

He  cafli  an  eye  towaids  ihe  westwaid  borizon,  and  tbe  tbiea 
ening  aky  :  Janet  noticed  at  once  that  be  was  latber  pal& 

^  We  will  baye  luncbeon  as  tbey  pull  us  back/'  said  ïèb,  in  i 
absent  way,  as  if  be  was  not  quite  sure  of  wbat  was  bappenii 
aioundbim. 

He  got  ber  into  ihe  boat,  and  tben  followed.  Tbe  men,  jh 
îÊonj  to  get  away  from  tbese  jagged  rocks,  took  to  tbeir  oai 
wîtb  a  wilL  And  tben  be  sat  silent  and  distraugbt^  as  tbe  im 
women,  mufBed  up  in  tbeir  cloaks,  cbatted  cbeerfully,  and  pai 
took  of  tbe  sandwicbes  and  claret  that  Janet  bad  got  ont  of  it 
basket.  ^'  Fhir  a  bhata  "  ihe  men  sang  to  ihemselyes  ;  and  tbe 
passed  under  ihe  great  cliffs,  aU  black  and  ihanderous  now;  an 
tbe  wbite  surf  was  springing  oyer  ihe  ro<^.  Madeod  neitbc 
aie  nor  drank  ;  but  sometimes  be  joined  in  ihe  conyersation  in 
foreedway;  onoe  or  twice  be  laughod  more  loudly  tban  tb 
occasion  seemed  to  demand. 

''  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  ''  oh  yes,  you  are  becoming  a  good  sailo 
now,  Gertrude.     You  bave  no  longer  any  fear  of  ihe  water." 

"  You  will  become  like  little  Johnny  Wickes,  Miss  Wbite, 
tbe  cousin  Janet  said,  "  tbe  little  boy  I  showod  you  tbe  oibe 
day.  He  bas  got  to  be  like  a  duck  in  bis  loye  for  tbe  watei 
And  indeed  I  should  baye  thought  he  would  bave  got  a  frigh 
wben  Keith  sayed  him  from  drowning  ;  bat  no.'' 

''  Did  you  saye  him  from  being  drowned  )  "  she  said,  tuminj 
to  biuL     "  And  you  did  not  tell  me  the  story  1  " 

"  It  was  no  stoiy,"  said  he.  **  He  f ell  into  the  water  ;  and  wi 
picked  him  up  somehow  ;  "  and  tben  he  tumed  impatienily  t 
ihe  men,  and  said  some  words  to  them  in  the  Gaelic,  and  ther 
was  no  more  singing  of  the  Farewell  to  the  Boatman  afber  that. 

Tbey  got  home  to  Castle  Dare  before  the  rain  came  on— 
tbough  indeed  it  was  but  a  pasông  shower,  and  it  was  succeedec 
by  a  biight  aftemoon  that  deepened  into  a  clear  and  brillian 
sunset  ;  but  as  tbey  wcnt  up  througb  the  moist-smelling  larcb 
wood — and  as  Janet  happened  to  fall  behind  for  a  moment^  t^ 
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speak  to  a  herd-boy  who  was  by  the  way-side — Macleod  said  to 
his  companion — 

"  And  hâve  you  no  other  word  for  me,  Gerfcrudeî" 

Then  she  said,  with  a  very  gracious  smile — 

**  You  must  be  patient,  Keith.  Are  we  not  very  well  off  as 
we  areî — I  know  a  good  many  people  who  are  not  quite  so.well 
off.  And  I  hâve  no  doubt  we  shall  hâve  courage  to  meet  what- 
ever  good  or  bad  fortune  the  days  may  bring  us;  and  if  it  is 
good,  then  we  shall  shake  hands  over  it,  just  as  the  village  people 
do  in  an  opéra." 

Eine  phrases  j  though  this  man,  with  the  dark  and  hopeless 
look  in  his  eyes,  did  not  seem  to  gain  much  gladness  from  them. 
Ajid  she  forgot  to  tell  liim  about  that  engagement  whieh  was  to 
last  till  Christmas  ;  perhaps  if  she  had  told  him  just  then  he 
would  scarcely  hâve  heard  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   NEW   TBAQBDT. 

His  gênerons  large  nature  fought  hard  to  find  excuses  for  her, 
He  strove  to  convince  himself  that  this  strange  coldness,  this 
évasion,  this  half-repellent  attitude,  was  but  a  f  orm  of  maiden 
coyness.  It  was  her  natural  fear  of  so  great  a  change.  It  was 
the  resuit,  perhaps,  of  some  last  lingenng  look  back  to  the  scène 
of  her  artistic  triumphs.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  as  a 
possibility  that  this  wonian,  with  her  unstable  sympathies  and 
her  fatally  facile  imagination,  should  hâve  taken  up  what  was 
now  the  very  end  and  aim  of  his  life,  and  hâve  played  with  the 
pretty  dream,  until  she  grew  tired  of  the  toy  and  was  ready  to 
let  her  wandering  fancy  turn  to  something  other  and  new. 

He  dared  not  even  think  of  that  ;  but  ail  the  same,  as  he 
stood  at  this  open  window,  alone,  an  unknown  fear  had  corne 
over  him.     It  was  a  fear  altojether  vague  and  undefined;  but  it 
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seemed  to  hâve  tbe  power  of  darkening  the  dayliglit  around  hîm. 
Hère  vfas  the  very  picbare  he  had  so  oftea  desired  that  she 
should  seo — the  wind-swept  Atlantic  ;  the  glad  bhie  skies  with 
their  drifbing  clouds  of  summer  white  ;"  the  Erisgeir  rocks  ;'  the 
green  shores  of  Ulva  ;  and  Colonsay,  and  Gometra,  and  Staffii 
ail  shining  in  the  sunlight  ;  with  the  sea-birds  calling,  and  the 
waves  breaking,  and  the  soft  west  wind  stirring  the  fuchsia- 
bushes  below  the  Windows  of  Costle  Dare.  And  it  was  ail  dark 
now  ;  and  the  sea  was  a  lonely  thing — more  lonely  than  ever  it 
had  been  even  during  that  long  winter  tliat  he  had  said  was  like 
a  grave. 

.  And  she  % — at  this  moment  she  was  down  at  the  small  bridgQ 
that  crossed  the  bum.  She  had  gone  ont  to  seek  her  father  i 
had  found  him  coming  up  through  the  larch-wood  ;  and  was  now 
accompanying  him  back.  They  had  rested  hère  ;  he  sitting;  on 
the  weather-worn  parapet  of  the  bridge  ;  she  leaning  over  it,  and 
idly  dropping  bits  of  velvet-green  moss  into  the  whirl  of  cleai 
.brown  water  below. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  be  thinking  of  getting  away  from  Castie 
Dare^  Gerty,"  said  he. 

"  I  shall  not  be  sorry,"  she  answered. 

But  even  Mr.  White  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  eool 
promptitude  of  this  reply. 

"  Well,  you  know  your  own  business  best,"  he  said  to  her. 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  interfère.  I  said  from  the  begînning  I 
would  not  interfère.  But  still — I  wish  you  would  be  a  little 
more  explicit,  Grerty,  and  let  one  understand  what  you  mean — 
whether,  in  fact,  you  do  mean,  or  do  not  mean,  to  marry 
Macleod  î  " 

"  Ajid  who  said  that  I  proposed  not  to  marry  him  î  "  said  she, 
but  she  still  leant  over  the  rough  stones  and  looked  at  the  water. 
"  The  first  thing  that  would  make  me  décline  would  be  the 
driving  me  into  a  corner — the  continuai  goading,  and  reminding 
me  of  the  duty  I  had  to  perform.  There  bas  been  just  a  little 
too  much  of  that  hère  *' — and  at  this  point  she  raised  herself  so 
that  she  could  regard  her  father  when  she  wislied — "and  I 
r^y  must  say  that  I  do  not  like  to  be  taking  a  holiday  with 
thdt  feeling  hanging  over  you  that  certain  things  are  expected  ol 
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you  every  other  moment,  and  that  yoii  run  the  risk  of  boing 
consîderod  a  very  heartless  and  ungrateful  person  unless  you  do 
and  say  certain  things  you  would  perhaps  rather  not  do  and  say. 
I  should  like  to  be  let  alone.  I  hâte  being  goaded.  And  I 
certainly  did  not  expeot  that  you  too,  papa,  would  try  to  drive 
me  into  a  corner." 

She  spoke  with  some  little  warmth.     Mr.  White  smiled. 

"  I  waa  quite  unaware,  Qerty/'  eaid  he,  **  that  you  were  suffër- 
ing  this  fearful  persécution." 

"  You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  true,"  said  she,  and  there  was  a 
trifle  of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  ''The  serions  interests  I  am 
supposed  to  be  concerned  about  I  Such  profound  topica  of  con-> 
versation  !  "Will  the  steamer  corne  by  the  south  to-morrow,  or 
round  by  the  north  1  The  Gometra  men  hâve  had  a  good  take 
of  lobsters  yesterday.  Will  the  head-man  at  the  Something 
lighthouBe  be  transferred  to  some  other  lighthousej  and  how 
wiU  his  wife  and  family  like  the  change  î  They  are  doing  very 
well  with  the  subscription  for  a  bell  for  the  Free  Church  at  lona. 
The  deer  hâve  been  down  at  John  Maclean's  barley  again, 
Would  I  like  to  visit  the  weaver  at  lona  who  has  such  a 
wonderful  turn  for  mathematics  ;  and  would  I  like  to  know  the 
man  at  Salen  who  has  the  biographies  of  ail  the  great  men  of  the 
time  in  his  head  *?  " 

Miss  White  had  worked  herself  up  to  a  pretty  pitch  of 
contemptuous  indignation;  her  ûtther  was  almost  beginning  to 
believe  that  it  waa  real. 

'*  It  is  ail  very  well  for  the  Macleods  to  interest  themselves 
with  thèse  trumpery  little  local  matters.  They  play  the  part 
of  grand  patron  ;  the  people  are  proud  to  honour  them  ;  it  is  a 
condescension  when  they  remember  the  name  of  the  crofter's 
youngest  boy.  But  as  for  me — ^when  I  am  taken  about — ^well, 
I  do  not  like  being  stared  at  as  if  they  thought  I  was  wearing  too 
fine  clothes.  I  don't  like  being  continually  placed  in  a  position 
of  inferiority  through  my  ignorance — an  old  fool  of  a  boatman 
saying  '  Bless  me  I  '  when  I  hâve  to  admit  that  I  don't  know  the 
différence  between  luggers  and  smacks.  I  don't  want  to  know. 
I  don't  want  to  be  continually  told.  I  wish  thèse  people  would 
xneetme  on  my  own  giound.    I  wish  the  Macleods  would begin  to 
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talk  after  dinner  about  the  Loid  Chamberlaiu's  interférence  vritti 
the  politîcs  of  burlesques  ;  and  tben  perhaps  they  would  not  be 
80  glîb.  I  am  tired  of  hearîng  about  John  Maclean's  beat  ;  and 
Donald  Maclean's  horse;  and  Sandy  Maclean's  refusai  to  pay 
the  road-tax.  And  as  for  the  drînking  of  whisky  that  thèse 
sailors  get  through — well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ordinaiy 
condition  of  things  is  reversed  hère  altogether  ;  and  if  they  eyer 
put  np  an  asylum  in  Mull,  it  will  be  a  lunatic  asylum' for  incurable 
àbstainers," 

"2!^ow,  now,  Gerty,"  said  her  father — ^but  ail  the  sa9Lô  he 
rather  liked  to  see  his  daughter  get  on  her  high  horse,  for  ahe 
talked  with  spirit,  and  it  amused  him — "  you  must  reniémbër 
that  Macleod  looks  on  thisas  a  holiday-time,  and  perhaps  he  nia^ 
be  a  Httle  lax  in  his  ^'egolations.  I  hâve  no  doubt  it  is  becâuse 
he  is  so  proud  to  hâve  you  on  board  his  yacht  that  he  occasionally 
gives  the  men  an  extra  glass — and  I  am  sure  it  does  them  no 
harm,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  much  in  the  water  as  out 
of  it." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  this  protest  She  vraa  determined  to  giye 
free  speech  to  her  sensé  of  wrong,  and  humiliationi  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  What  has  been  the  great  event  since  ever  we  came  hère — 
the  wildest  excitement  the  island  can  afiPord  ?  "  she  said.  "  The 
arrivai  of  the  pedlar  !  A  snuffy  old  man  cornes  into  the  rooin, 
with  a  huge  bundle  wrapped  up  in  dirty  waterproo£  Then 
thére  is  a  wild  clatter  of  Gaelic.  But  suddenly,  don't  you  Isnow^ 
there  are  one  or  two  glances  at  me  ;  and  the  Gaelic  stops  ;  and 
Dtmcan,  or  John,  or  whatever  they  call  him,  begins  to  stanuner 
in  English,  and  I  am  shown  coarse  stockings,  and  bundlës  of 
wool,  and  drugget  petticoats,  and  cotton  handkerchiefs.  And 
then  Miss  Macleod  buys  a  number  of  things  which  I  know  she 
does  not  want  ;  and  I  am  looked  on  as  a  strange  créature  bëcauas 
I  do  not  purchase  a  bundle  of  wool  or  a  pair  of  stockings  fit  for 
a  f armer.  The  Autolycus  of  Mull  is  not  impressive,  papa.  Oh, 
but  I  forgot  the  dramatic  surprise — that  also  was  to  be  an  eyent 
I  bave  no  douht  I  was  suddenly  introduced  to  a  clûld  dressed 
In  a  kilt  ;  and  I  was  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  I  suppose  I  was  to 
be  profoundly  moved  when  I  heard  him  speak  to  me  in  my  qwpl 
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tongue  in  thîs  out-of-tlie-world  place.  My  own  tongue  l  The 
horrid  little  wretch  has  not  an  h^ 

"  Well,  there's  no  pleasing  you,  Gerty/*  said  lie. 

"  I  don*t  want  to  be  pleased  ;  I  want  to  be  let  alone,"  said 
slie. 

But  she  said  this  witb  just  a  little  too  mucli  sharpness  ;  foi 
her  father  was,  after  ail,  a  human  being  ;  and  it  did  seem  to  be 
too  bad  that  he  sbould  be  tannted  in  this  fashion,  when  he  had 
done  his  best  to  préserve  a  whoUy  neutral  attitude, 

"  Let  me  tell  you  this,  madam,"  said  he,  in  a  playful  manner» 
but  with  some  décision  in  his  tone,  "  that  you  may  livè  to  hâve 
the  pride  taken  ont  of  you.  You  hâve  had  a  good  deal  of 
flattery  and  spoiling;  and  you  may  find  out  you  liave  been 
expecting  too  much.  As  for  thèse  Macleods  hère,  I  will  say 
this  —  although  I  came  hère  very  much  against  my  own 
inclination — that  I  defy  any  one  to  hâve  been  more  kind,  and 
çourteous,  and  attentive  than  they  hâve  been  to  you.  I  don*t 
care.  It  is  not  my  business,  as  I  tell  you.  But  I  must  say, 
Gerty,  that  when  you  make  a  string  of  complaints  as  the  only 
return  for  ail  their  hospitality — their  excessive  and  almost 
burdensome  hospitality — I  think  that  even  I  am  bound  to  say  a 
Word.  You  forget  how  you  come  hère.  You,  a  perfect  stranger, 
come  hère  as  engaged  to  marry  the  old  ladys  only  son — ^tô 
dispossess  her — very  probably  to  make  impossible  a  match  that 
she  had  set  her  heart  on.  And  both  she  and  her  nièce — you 
understand  what  I  mean — ^instead  of  being  cold,  or  at  least 
formai,  to  you,  seem  to  me  to  think  of  nothing  from  moming 
till  night  but  how  to  surround  you  with  kindness,  in  a  way  that 
Englishwomen  would  never  think  of.  And  this  you  call 
persécution  ;  and  you  are  vexed  with  them  because  they  won't 
talk  to  you  about  théâtres — why,  bless  my  soûl,  how  long  is  it 
since  you  were  yourself  talking  about  théâtres  as  if  the  very 
Word  choked  you  !— -" 

"Well,  at  least,  papa,  I  never  thought  you  would  turn 
against  me/'  said  she,  as  she  put  her  head  partly  aside,  and  made 
a  mouth  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry  ;  "  and  when  mamma  mado 
you  promise  to  look  after  Carry  and  me,  I  am  sure  she  never 
thought " 
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Now  this  was  too  mnch  for  Mr.  White.  In  the  smoU  ey( 
behind  those  big  gold  spectacles  there  was  a  quîck  flash  < 
fire. 

"Don't  "be  a  fool,  Gerty,"  said  lie,  in  downright  ange 
"  You  know  it  is  no  use  your  trying  to  humbug  me.  If  yc 
tbink  tbe  ways  of  this  house  are  too  poor  and  mean  for  yoi 
grand  notions  of  state  ;  if  you  think  he  has  not  enough  mené; 
and  you  are  not  likely  to  hâve  fine  dinners  and  entertainmen 
for  your  friends  ;  if  you  are  determined  to  break  ofF  the  match- 
why,  then,  do  it  ! — ^but,  I  tell  you,  don*t  try  to  humbug  me  !  " 

Miss  White's  pathetic  attitude  suddenly  vanished.  She  dre 
herself  up  with  much  dignity  and  composure,  and  said — 

*'  At  ail  events,  sir,  I  hâve  been  taught  my  duty  to  you  ;  ai 
I  think  it  better  not  to  answer  you." 

"With  that  she  moved  off  towards  the  house  ;  and  Mr.  Whil 
taking  to  whistling,  began  to  do  as  she  had  been  doîng — ^id 
throwing  bits  of  moss  into  the  rushing  bum.  After  ail,  it  w 
none  of  his  business. 

But  that  evening,  some  little  time  before  dinner,  it  w 
proposed  they  should  go  for  a  stroU  down  to  the  shore  ;  ai 
then  it  was  that  Miss  "White  thought  she  would  seize  tl 
occasion  to  let  Macleod  know  of  her  arrangements  for  tl 
coming  autumn  and  winter.  OrdinarUy,  on  such  excursions,  s] 
managed  to  walk  with  Janet  Macleod — the  old  lady  of  Cast 
Dare  seldom  joined  them — leaving  Macleod  to  follow  with  h 
f ather  ;  but  this  time  she  so  managed  it  that  Macleod  and  si 
left  the  house  together.  Was  he  greatly  overjoyed  î  There  w 
a  constrained  and  anxious  look  on  his  face  that  had  been  the 
tôo  much  of  late. 

"  I  suppose  Oscar  is  more  at  home  hère  than  in  Bury  Stre€ 
St.  James's  ?  "  said  she,  as  the  handsome  collie  went  down  tl 
path  before  them. 

"  JSTo  doubt,"  said  he,  absently  :  he  was  not  thinking  of  ai 
oollie. 

"What  beautiful  weather  we  are  having,"  said  she,  to  tl 
fidlent  companion.  "  It  is  always  changing,  but  always  beautifi 
There  is  only  one  other  aspect  I  should  like  to  seç — ^thç  suo^ 
time." 
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"  We  hâve  not  much  snow  here,"  said  he.  *'  It  seldom  lies  in 
the  winter." 

This  was  a  strange  conversation,  for  two  engaged  lovers  :  it 
was  not  much.  more  interesting  than  their  talk — how  many  âges 
ago  î — -at  Charing  Cross  station.  But  then,  when  she  had  said 
to  him,  "  Ought  we  to  take  tickets  ?  "  she  had  looked  into  his 
face,  with  those  appealing,  innocent,  heautiful  eyes.  JSTow  her 
eyes  ne  ver  met  his.     She  was  afraid. 

She  managed  to  lead  up  to  her  announcement  skilfully 
enough.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  shore  an  extraordinarily 
heautiful  sunset  was  shining  over  the  sea  and  the  land— 
something  so  hewildering  and  wonderfui  that  they  ail  four 
stopped  to  look  at  it.  The  Atlantic  was  a  hroad  expanse  of  the 
palest  and  most  brilliant  green,  with  the  pathway  of  the  sun  a 
flashing  line  of  gold  coming  right  across  until  it  met  the  rocks, 
and  thèse  were  a  jet  black  against  the  glow.  Then  the  distant 
islands  of  Colonsay,  and  Staifa,  and  Lunga,  and  Fladda,  lyîng  on 
this  shining  green  sea,  appeared  to  be  of  a  perfectly  transparent 
bronze  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  the  long  ranges  of  cliffs  were 
becoming  a  pale  rose-red  under  the  darkening  blue-grey  sky.  It 
was  a  blaze  of  colour  such  as  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of  as 
being  possible  in  nature  ;  nothing  she  had  as  yet  seen  in  thèse 
northem  latitudes  had  at  ail  approached  it.  Ajid  as  she  stood 
there,  and  looked  at  those  transparent  islands  of  bronze  on  the 
green  sea,  she  said  to  him — 

"  Do  you  know,  Keith,  this  is  not  at  ail  like  the  place  I  had 
imagined  as  the  scène  of  the  gloomy  stories  you  used  to  tell  me 
about  the  revenges  of  the  clans.  I  hâve  been  frightened  once  or 
twice  since  I  came  here,  no  doubt — ^by  the  wild  sea  and  the 
darkness  of  the  cathedral,  and  so  forth;  but  the  longer  I  stay 
the  less  I  see  to  suggest  those  awful  stories.  How  could  you 
associate  such  an  evening  as  this  with  a  f rightf ul  tragedy  î  Do 
you  think  those  people  ever  existed  who  were  supposed  to  hâve 
suffocated,  or  slaughtered,  or  starved  to  death  any  one  who 
opposed  their  wishes  î  " 

''  And  I  do  not  suppose  they  troubled  themselves  much  about 
fine  sunsets,''  said  he.  '^  That  was  not  what  they  had  to  thiok 
about  in  those  days." 
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"  Perhaps  not/'  said  she,  lightly  ;  "  but,  you  know,  I  had 
expected  to  find  a  place  from  which  I  could  gain  some  inspiration 
for  tragedy — ^for  I  should  like  to  try,  once  for  ail — if  I  ahould 
hâve  to  givo  up  the  stage — whether  I  had  the  stuff  of  a  tzagîc 
actress  in  me.  And,  you  know,  in  that  case,  I  ought  to  dress  ia 
hlack  velvet  ;  and  carry  a  taper  through  dungeons  ;  and  get 
accustomed  to  storms,  and  gloom,  and  thunder  and  lightning." 

"We  hâve  no  appliances  hère  for  the  éducation  of  an  actiesa 
— ^I  am  very  sorry,"  said  he, 

"Now,  Keith,  that  is  hardly  fair,"  said  she,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  know  it  is  only  a  trial.  And  you  saw  what  they  said  of 
my  Juliet,  Oh,  did  I  tell  you  about  the  new  tragedy  that  is 
coming  out  1  ** 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  you  did,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  well,  it  is  a  great  secret  as  yet  ;  but  there  is  no  reason^ 
why  you  should  not  hear  of  it." 

"  I  am  not  anxious  to  hear  of  it,"  said  he,  without  any 
rudeness. 

"  But  it  concerns  me,"  she  said,  "  and  so  I  must  tell  you.  It' 
is  written  by  a  brother  of  Mr.  Lemuel,  the  artist  I  havo  of  ten 
spoken  to  you  about.  He  is  by  profession  an  arcliitect  ;  but  if 
this  play  should  turn  out  to  be  as  fine  as  some  people  say  it  is, 
he  ought  to  take  to  dramatic  writing.  In  f  act  ail  the  Lemuels — 
Ihere  are  three  broth^rs  of  them,  you  know — ^are  like  Michael 
Angelo  and  Leonardo — artists  to  the  finger-tips,  in  every  direc- 
tion— poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  ail  the  rest  of  it.  And  I  do 
think  I  ought  to  feel  flattered  by  their  choice  in  asking  me  to 
play  the  heroine;  for  so  much  dépends  on  the  choice  of  the 
actress " 

"  And  you  are  still  to  act  ?  "  said  he,  quickly,  though  he  spoko 
in  a  low  voice,  so  that  those  behind  should  not  hear. 

"  Surely  I  explained  to  you  î  "  said  she,  in  a  pleasant  manner. 
"  After  ail,  life-long  habits  are  not  so  easily  cast  aside  ;  and  I 
knew  you  would  be  gênerons,  and  bear  with  me  a  little  bit, 
Keith." 

He  tumed  to  her.  The  glow  of  the  sunset  caught  his  face. 
Theie  was  a  strange,  hopeless  sadness  in  his  eyes. 

"  Gênerons  to  you  1  "  said  he.     "  You  know  I  would  givo  you 
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my  life  if  that  would  serve  yôu.  But  this  îs  worse  than  taking 
my  life  from  me." 

"Keith,  Keithl"  said  she,  in  gentle  protest,  '*I  don't  know 
what  y  ou  mean.  You  should  not  take  things  so  seriouslyr 
What  is  it  after  ail?  It  was  as  an  actress  that  you  knew  me 
first.  What  is  the  différence  of  a  fewmonths  more  or  lésai  If 
I  had  not  been  an  actress,  you  would  never  hâve  known  me— do 
you  recoUéct  thati  By  the  way,  has  Major  Stewart's  wife  got  a. 
piano  1  " 

He  tumed  and  stared  at  her  for  a  second,  în  à  hewildered  way, 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  Mrs.  Stewart  has  got  a 
piano.  She  has  got  a  very  good  piano.  And  what  is  the  song 
you  would  sing  now,  sweetheart  1  Shall  we  finish  up  and  havô 
done  with  it,  with  a  song  at  the  end  1  That  is  the  way  in  the 
théâtre,  you  know — a  dance  and  a  song  as  the  people  go.  And 
what  shall  our  song  be  nowî  There  was  one  that  Nonnaii 
Ogilvie  used  to  sing." 

"I  don*t  know  why  you  should  talk  to  me  like  that,  Keith," 
said  she,  though  she  seemed  somewhat  frightened  by  this  fieree 
gàiety.  "  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that,  if  Mrs.  Stewart  had  a 
piano,  I  would  very  gladly  sing  one  or  two  songs  for  your  môther 
and  Miss  Macleod  when  we  went  over  there  to-morrow.  You 
hâve  frequently  asked  me.  Indeed  I  hâve  brought  with  me  the 
very  songs  I  sang  to  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you — at  Mrs. 
Ross's." 

Instantly  his  memory  flew  back  to  that  day- — to  the  hushed 
little  room  over  the  sunlit  gardens — to  the  beautifitl,  gentle, 
sensitive  girl  who  seemed  to  hâve  so  strange  an  interest  in  thè 
Highlands — ^to  the  wonderful  thrill  that  went  through  him  when 
she  began  to  sing  with  an  exquisite  pathos  "  A  wee  bird  cam*  to 
our  ha*  door  " — and  to  the  prouder  enthusiasm  that  stirred  him 
when  she  sang  "  l'il  to  Lochiel,  and  Appin,  and  kneel  to  them  !  *' 
Thèse  were  fine,  and  tender,  and  proud  songs.  There  was  no 
gloom  about  them — nothing  about  a  grave  and  the  dark  winter- 
time,  and  a  faithless  lost  love.  This  song  of  Norman  Ogilvie's 
that  he  had  gaily  proposed  they  should  sing  now  )  What  had 
Major  Stewart,  or  his  wife,  or  any  one  in  MuU  to  do  with 
''  Death's  black  wine  "  1 
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''  I  meant  to  tell  you,  Keîth,"  said  she,  somewliat  nervonsly, 
''  that  I  had  signed  an  engagement  to  remain  at  the  Piccadilly 
Théâtre  till  Christmas  next.  I  knew  yoa  wouldn'fc  mînd — ^I 
mean,  you  would  be  consideiate,  and  you  wonld  understand  how 
difficolt  it  is  for  one  to  break  away  ail  at  once  from  one's  old 
associations.  And  tben,  you  know,  Keith/'  said  sbe,  sbyly» 
**  thongb  you  may  not  like  tbe  tbeatre,  you  ougbt  to  be  proud  of 
xny  succesSy  as  even  my  friends  and  acquaintances  are.  And  as 
they  are  ail  anxions  to  see  me  make  another  appearance  in  tragedyi 
X  really  sbould  likc  to  try  it  ;  so  that  when  my  portrait  appeais  in 
the  Academy  next  year,  people  may  not  be  saying,  '  Look  at  the 
impertinence  of  that  girl  appearing  as  a  tragic  actress  when  she 
can  do  nothing  beyond  the  familiar  modem  comedy  !  '  I  shonld 
haye  told  you  ail  about  it  before,  Keith,  but  I  know  yen  hâte  to 
hear  any  talk  about  the  théâtre  ;  and  I  shaVt  bore  you  again, 
you  may  dépend  on  that.  Isn't  it  time  to  go  back  now  1  See  ! 
the  rose-colour  is  away  from  XJlva  now  ;  it  is  quite  a  dark  purple." 

He  tumed  in  silence  and  ied  the  way  back.  Behind  them  he 
could  faintly  hear  Mr.  White  discoursing  to  Janet  Macleod  abont 
the  manner  in  which  the  old  artists  mixed  their  own  pigments. 

Then  Macleod  said  with  a  great  gentleness  and  restraint, — 

"And  when  you  go  away  from  hère,  Gertrude,  I  suppose  I 
must  say  good-bye  to  you  ;  and  no  one  knows  when  we  shall  see 
each  other  again.  You  are  retuming  to  the  théâtre.  If  that  îa 
your  wish,  I  would  not  try  to  thwart  it.  You  know  best  what 
is  the  highest  prize  the  world  can  give  you.  And  how  can  I 
wam  you  against  faiLure  and  disappointment  î  I  know  you  will 
be  successful.  I  know  the  people  will  applaud  you,  and  your 
head  will  be  fiUed  with  their  praises.  You  are  going  forward  to 
a  new  triumph,  Gerty  ;  and  the  first  step  you  will  take— will 
my  be  on  my  heart." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIl. 

AN   UNDERSTANDING. 

"  Papa  dear,"  said  Miss  White  to  lier  father,  iii  a  plajrful  way, 
althougli  it  was  a  serious  sort  of  playfulness,  "  I  hâve  a  vague 
fecling  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  electricity  in  the  atmosphère 
of  this  place  just  at  présent.  I  am  afraid  there  may  be  an 
explosion  ;  and  you  know  my  nerves  can*t  stand  much  of  a 
shock.     I  should  be  glad  to  get  away." 

By  this  time  she  had  quite  made  up  that  little  différence  with 
her  father — she  did  not  choose  to  be  left  alone  at  a  somewhat 
awkward  crisis.  She  had  told  him  she  was  sure  he  had  not 
meaiit  what  he  said  about  her  ;  and  she  had  expressed  her  sorrow 
for  having  provoked  him  ;  and  there  an  end.  And  if  Mr. White 
had  been  driven  by  his  anger  to  be  for  the  moment  the  ally  of 
Macleod,  he  was  not  disinclined  to  take  the  other  side  now  and 
let  Miss  White  hâve  her  own  will.  The  vast  amount  of  trainin^r 
he  had  bestowed  on  her  through  many  long  years  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away  after  alL 

**  I  told  him  last  night,"  said  she,  "  of  my  having  signed  an 
engagement  tiU  Christmas  next." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  her  father,  quickly  looking  at  her  over  his 
spectacles. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  thoughtfully,  "  and  he  was  not  so  disturbed 
or  angry  as  I  had  expected.  Not  at  ail.  He  was  very  kind 
about  it.     But  I  don*t  understand  him." 

"  What  do  you  not  understand  î  " 

"He  has  grown  so  strange  of  late — so  sombre.  Once,  you 
know,  he  was  the  lightest-hearted  young  man— enjoying  every 
minute  of  his  life,  you  know — and  really,  papa,  I  think " 

And  hère  Miss  White  stopped. 

*^  At  ail  events,"  said  she,  quickly,  "  I  want  to  be  in  a  less 
dangerously  excited  atmosphère,  where  I  can  sit  down  and  con- 
sider  matters  calmly.  It  was  much  better  when  he  and  I 
corresponded  ;  then  we  could  fairly  leam  what  each   other 
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thoughi  Now  I  am  almost  afraid  of  him — ^I  mean  I  am  afraid 
to  ask  him  a  question.  I  liave  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  And  if 
it  cornes  to  that,  papa,  you  know,  I  feel  now  as  if  I  was  called 
on  to  act  a  part  from  moming  till  night,  whereas  I  was  alwiflgfs 
assoied  that  if  I  left  the  stage  and  married  him  it  was  to  be  my 
natuial  self  and  I  shoold  haye  no  more  need  to  pose  and  sham. 
Howeyer,  that  is  an  old  qnarrel  between  you  and  me,  and  we 
wifl  put  it  aside.  Whaf  s  more  to  the  pmpose  îs  this — ^it  was 
half  Tmdeistood  that  when  we  left  Castle  Daie  he  was  to  corne 
with  us  through  at  least.a  part  of  the  Highlands." 

"  Theie  was  a  talk  of  it," 

**  Don't  you  think,"  said  Miss  White,  with  some  little  hesita- 
tîoD,  and  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  '*  don't  you  think  that  would. 
he— a  little  inconvénient —  1  " 

"  I  should  say  that  was  for  you  to  décide,"  he  answered,  some- 
what  coldly  ;  for  it  was  too  bad  that  she  should  be  continually 
asking  his  advice  and  then  openly  dîsregarding  it. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  little  unçomfortable,"  she  çaid» 
demurely.  "  I  fancy  he  has  taken  that  engagement  till  Christmas. 
a  little  more  to  heart  than  ho  chooses  to  reveal — ^that  is  liatural—^ 
I  knew  it  would  be  a  disappointment — ^but  then,  you  know, 
papa,  the  temptation  was  very  great,  and  I  had  almost  promised 
the  Lemuels  to  do  what  I  could  for  the  pièce.  And  if  I  am  to 
give  up  the  stage,  wouldn*t  it  be  fine  tô  wind  up  with  a  blaze 
of  fireworks  to  astonish  the  public  î  " 

"  Are  you  so  certain  you  will  astonish  the  public  î  "  her  father 
said. 

"  I  hâve  the  courage  to  try,"  she  answered,  readily.  "  And 
you  are  not  going  to  throw  cold  water  on  my  endeavours,  are  yon, 
papa  1  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  perhaps  natural  for  Sir  Keith 
to  feel  a  bit  annoyed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  if  he  went  travelling  with 
us,  we  should  be  continually  skating  on  the  edge  of  a  qxiarreL 
Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  papa — with  ail  his  kindness  and 
gentleness,  there  is  sometimes  about  him  a  sort  of  intensity  that 
I  scarcely  like — ^it  makes  me  afraid  him.  If  it  were  on  the  stage, 
I  should  say  it  was  a  splendid  piece*of  acting — of  the  suppressed 
véhément  kind,  you  know  ;  but  really— during  a  holiday-time, 
when  one  naturally  wishes  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather  and  gather 
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strength  for  one's  work — well,  I  do  think  he  ought  not  to  come 
with  us,  papa." 

"  Very  well,  you  can  hint  as  mucb  without  beîng  rude." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  she,  "  of  tlio  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bald  who 
were  in  that  Néwcastle  company,  and  who  went  to  Aberdeen. 
Do  you  remeinber  them,  papa  ?" 

"  The  low  comedian,  you  mean  1  " 

"  Yes,  Well,  at  ail  evénts  they  wôuld  be  glad  to  see  us.  And 
80 — don't  you  think — we  could  let  Macleod  understand  that 
we  were  going  to  see  some  friends  in  the  north  1  Then  he  would 
not  think  of  coming  with  us." 

"  The  représentation  would  scarcely  be  justifiable,"  observed 
Mr.  "White,  with  a  profound  air,  "  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
But,  as  you  say,  it  would  be  neither  for  his  comf ort  nor  for  yours 
that  he  should  go  with  us." 

"  Comfort  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Much  comfort  I  bave  had 
sihce  I  came  hère  !  Comfort  I  call  quiet,  and  being  let  alone. 
Another  fortnight  at  this  place  would  give  me  braîn-fever — 
your  life  continually  in  danger  either  on  the  sea  or  by  the  clifife 
—  your  f eelings  supposed  to  be  always  up  at  passion  pitch — ^it 
îs  ail  a  whirl  of  secret  or  declared  émotions  that  don't  give  you 
a  moment's  rest.  Oh,  papa,  won't  it  be  nice  to  bave  a  day  or 
two*s  quiet  in  our  own  home,  with  Carry  and  Marie  !  And  you 
know  Mr.  Lemuel  will  be  in  town  ail  the  summer  and  winter. 
The  matériel  for  his  work  he  finds  within  himself.  He  dosen*t 
need  to  scamper  off  like  the  rest  of  them  to  hunt  out  picturesque 
peasants  and  studies  of  waterfalls — ^trotting  about  the  country 
with  a  note-book  in  hand ^" 

"  Gerty,  Gerty,"  said  her  father  with  a  smile,  "  your  notions 
are  unformed  on  that  subject.  "What  hâve  I  told  you  often — 
that  the  artist  is  only  a  reporter.  Whether  he  uses  the  pencil, 
or  the  pen,  or  his  own  face  and  voice  to  express  the  highest 
thoughts  and  émotions  of  which  he  is  conscious,  he  is  only  » 
reporter — a  penny-a-liner  whose  words  are  -written  in  fire.  And 
you— dou't  you  carry  your  note-book  too  1  " 

"I  was  not  comparing  myself  with  an  artist  like  Mr. 
Lemuel,  papa.  No,  no.  Of  course  I  hâve  to  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  pick  up  things    that  may  be  usefùl.      His 
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work  is  the  work  of  intense  spiritual  contemplation  —  it  is 
inspiration " 

*'  Ko  doubt,"  the  father  said,  **  the  inspiration  of  BottîcellL'' 

"  Papa  1  " 

Mr.  White  chuckled  to  himself.  He  was  not  given  to  joking  : 
an  epigram  was  not  in  consonance  with  his  high  sententioasne8& 
But  instantly  he  resumed  his  solemn  deportment. 

''  A  picture  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  world  as  a  human  face  : 
why  should  I  not  take  my  inspiration  from  a  picture  as  well  as 
f rom  a  human  face  î  '* 

"  You  mean  to  say  he  is  only  a  copyist — a  plagiarist  !  "  she 
said,  with  some  indignation. 

.  "ÎTot  at  ail,"  said  he.  "Ail  artists  hâve  their  méthode 
founded  more  or  less  on  the  methods  of  those  who  haye  gone 
before  them.  You  don^t  expect  an  artist  to  discover  for  himself 
an  entirely  new  principle  of  art,  any  more  than  you  expect  him 
to  paint  in  pigments  of  his  own  invention.  Mr.  Lemuel  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  Botticelli — that  is  alL" 

This  strange  talk  amid  the  awf  ul  loneliness  and  grandeur  of 
Glen  Sloich  !  They  were  idly  walking  along  the  rough  road  :  far 
above  them  rose  the  giant  slopes  of  the  mountains  retreating  into 
heavy  masses  of  clouds  that  were  moved  by  the  currents  of  the 
morning  wind.  It  was  a  grey  day  ;  and  the  f  resh-water  lake 
hère  was  of  a  leaden  hue  ;  and  the  browns  and  greens  of  the 
mountain-side  were  dark  and  intense.  There  was  no  sign  of 
human  life  or  habitation;  there  was  no  bird  singing  ;  the  deer 
were  far  away  in  the  unknown  valleys  above  them,  hidden  by 
the  mystic  cloud-phantoms.  There  was  an  odour  of  sweet-gale 
in  the  air.  The  only  sound  was  the  murmuring  of  the  streams 
that  were  pouring  down  through  thèse  vast  solitudes  to  the 
sea. 

And  now  they  reached  a  spot  from  whence,  on  tuming,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  broad  plain  of  the  Atlantic — ail  wind-swept 
and  white.  And  the  sky  was  dark  and  low  down  ;  though  at 
one  place  the  clouds  had  parted,  and  there  was  a  glimmer  of  blue 
as  narrow  and  keen  as  the  edge  of  a  knife.  But  there  were 
showers  about  ;  for  lona  was  invisible,  and  Staffa  was  faintly 
grey  through  the  passing  rain  ;  and  TJlva  was  almost  black  as 
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the  storin  approached  in  its  gloom.  Botticelli  !  Those  men  now 
in  that  small  lug-sailed  boat — far  away  off  the  point  of  Gometra 
— a  tiny  dark  thing  apparently  lost  every  second  or  so  amid  the 
white  Atlantic  surge — and  wrestling  hard  with  the  driving  wind 
and  sea  to  reach  tho  thundering  and  f oam-filled  cavems  of  Staffît 
— they  were  not  thinking  much  of  Botticelli.  Keith  Macleod 
was  in  that  boat.  The  evening  before  Miss  White  had  expressed 
sonie  light  wish  abont  some  trifle  or  other  ;  but  had  laughingly 
said  that  she  must  wait  till  she  got  back  to  the  région  of  shops. 
Unknown  to  her,  Macleod  had  set  off  to  intercept  the  steamer  : 
and  he  would  go  on  board  and  get  hold  of  the  steward  ;  and 
would  the  steward  be  so  kind  as  to  hunt  about  in  Oban  to  see 
if  that  trifle  could  not  be  found  1  Macleod  would  not  intrust  so 
important  a  message  to  any  one  else  :  he  would  himself  go  out  to 
meet  the  Pioneer, 

"  The  sky  is  becoming  very  dark,"  Mr.  White  said  ;  *'  we  had 
better  go  back,  Gerty." 

But  before  they  had  gone  far,  the  first  heavy  drops  were 
beginning^to  fall,  and  they  were  glad  to  run  for  refuge  to  some 
great  grey  boulders  which  lay  in  the  moist  moorland  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain-slopes.  In  the  lee  of  thèse  rocks  they  were  in 
comparative  safety  ;  and  they  waited  patiently  until  the  gale  of 
wind  and  rain  should  pass  over.  And  what  were  thèse  strange 
objects  that  appeared  in  the  grey  mists  far  along  the  valleyî 
She  touched  her  father's  arm — she  did  not  speak  ;  it  was  her 
first  sight  of  a  herd  of  red-deer,  and  as  the  deer  had  doubtless 
been  startled  by  a  shepherd  or  his  dog,  they  were  making  across 
the  glen  at  a  good  speed.  First  came  the  hinds,  running  almost 
in  Indian  file,  and  with  a  longer  stride  came  one  or  two  stags, 
their  antlered  heads  high  in  the  air,  as  though  they  were  listen- 
ing  for  sounds  behind  them  and  sniflâng  the  wind  in  front  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  But  so  far  away  were  they  that  they 
were  only  blurred  objects  passing  through  the  rain-mists  ;  they 
passed  across  llke  swif t  ghosts  ;  there  was  no  sound  heard  at  alL 
And  then  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  air  grew  warm  around  them. 
They  came  out  f  rom  the  shadow  of  the  rock — ^behold  !  a  blaze  of 
hot  sun  on  the  moist  moors,  with  a  sudden  odour  of  bracken; 
and  young  heather,  and  sweet-gale  ail  about  them.    And  the 
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sandy  road  quickly  grew  diy  agaîn  ;  and  the  lieavens  opened  ; 
and  there  was  a  flood  of  sunliglit  falling  on  tliat  roshing  and 
bieezy  Atlantic.     They  walked  back  to  Dare. 

'^Tuesday,  then,  sball  we  say,  papaT'  she  lemarked,  juat 
before  entering. 

*  Very  welL" 

**  And  we  are  going  to  see  some  Mends  in  Aberdeen." 

"  Veiy  welL" 

After  this  Miss  WMte  became  a  great  deal  more  cbeerfol  ;  and 
pbe  was  very  complaisant  to  them  ail  at  luncbeon.  And  quite  by 
accident  sbe  asked  Macleod,  who  had  retumed  by  tbis  tîme. 
wbetber  tbey  talked  Scotch  in  Aberdeen. 

"Becanse,  you  know,"  said  sbe,  "  one  sbould  always  be  leaming 
on  one*s  travels  ;  and  many  a  time  I  bave  beard  people  dispnting 
about  the  prononciation  of  the  Scotch  ;  and  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  Burns  with  a  proper  accent.  Now  you  hâve  no  Scotch 
at  ail  hère  ;  you  don*t  say  *my  dawtie,'  and  *ben  the  hoose,*  and 
*  twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk.' 

"  Oh  no,"  said  be,  "  we  bave  none  of  the  Scotch  at  ail,  except 
among  those  who  bave  been  for  a  time  to  Glasgow  or  iGreenock; 
and  our  own  language,  the  Gaelic,  is  unknown  to  strangers;  and 
our  way  of  speaking  English — that  is  only  made  a  thing  to 
laugh  at.  And  y  et  I  do  notlaugh  at  ail  at  the  blunders  of  om 
poor  people  in  a  strange  tongue.  You  may  laugh  at  our  poor 
people  for  their  way  of  speaking  English — the  accent  of  it  and 
their  mistakes  ;  but  then  other  people  sometimes  make  mistakes 
too  in  a  strange  tongue.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  poor  High- 
lander  who  was  asked  how  he  had  been  employing  himself,  and, 
after  a  long  time,  he  said,  "  I  wass  for  tree  years  a  herring-fisb, 
and  I  wass  for  four  months  or  tree  months  a  broke  stone  on  the 
road  1  '  Perhaps  the  Highlanders  are  not  very  clever  at  pîcking 
up  another  language  ;  but  ail  the  same  that  did  not  prevent  their 
going  to  ail  parts  of  the  world  and  fighting  the  battles  of  other 
people.  And  do  you  know  that  in  Canada  there  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Highlanders  who  went  there  in  the  last  century — 
and  they  are  proud  of  their  name  and  their  history — and  tbey 
bave  swords  that  were  used  at  Prestonpans  and  Culloden — but 
ibese  Macnabs,  and  Mackays,  and  MacNeils  they  speak  only 
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French  l  But  I  think,  if  they  hâve  Highland  blood  în  them, 
and  if  they  were  to  hear  the  *  Fàilte  Fhrionnsa  '  played  on  the 
pipes,  they  would  recognize  that  language.  And  why  were  you 
asking  about  Aberdeen  V* 

**  That  is  not  a  Highland,  but  a  Scotch  way  of  answering  my 
question,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  hastily,  "  but  indeed  I 
hâve  never  been  to  Aberdeen,  and  I  do  not  know  what.it  is  they 
speak  there,  but  I  should  say  it  was  likely  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  and  English  such  as  ail  the  big  towns  hâve.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  Highland  place  like  Invemess." 

"  Now  I  will  answer  your  question,*-  said  she.  *'  I  asked  you 
because  papa  and  I  propose  to  go  there  before  retuming  ta 
England ." 

How  quickly  the  light  fell  from  hi9  façed  , 

** the  fact  is,  we  hâve  some  friends  there." 

There  was  aUence.  They  ail  felt  that  it  was  for  Macleod  ta 
speak  ;  and  they  may  hâve  been  guessing  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind  But  to  theîr  surprise  he  said,  in  almost  a  gay 
fashion — 

"  Ah,  well,  you  know  they  accuse  us  Highland  folk  of  being 
rather  too  importunate  as  hosts  ;  but  we  will  try  not  to  harass 
you  ;  and  if  you  hâve  friends  in  Aberdeen,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  beg  of  you  to  leave  them  aside  this  time.  But  surely  you  are 
not  thinking  of  going  to  Aberdeen  yet,  when  there  is  many  a 
place  you  hâve  yet  to  see  about  hère.  I  was  to  take  you  ia  the 
Umpire  to  Skye;  and  we  had  many  a  talk  about  the  Lewis 
too."   - 

^^  "  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  she  demurely.  *^  I  am  sure  jovl 
hâve  been  most  kind  to  us  ;  but — ^the  fact  is — I  think  we  muai 
leave  on  Tuesday." 

**  On  Tuesday  I  "  said  he;  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant  that 
he  winced.  Again  he  roused  himself — for  he  was  talking  in  the 
présence  of  his  mother  and  the  cousin  Janet— "  You  hâve  not 
been  quite  fair  to  us,"  said  he,  cheerfully  ;  "  you  hâve. not  given 
yourself  time  to  make  our  acquaintance.  Are  you  determinedtof 
go  away  as  you  came,  the  Fionaghal  1  But  Ihen,  you  know,- 
ï^ionaghal  came  asA  stayed  amongus,  before  she  began  to.  write 
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hflsr  songB  aboni  the  wesiem  isles  ;  and  ihe  next  time  you  come^ 
tbat  niiist  be  for  a  longer  time,  and  yon  will  get  to  know  us 
ail  better,  and  we  will  not  frighten  yon  any  more  by  taldng  you 
on  ihe  sea  at  nigbt  or  into  the  cathedral  mins.  Ah  !  "  said  he^ 
with  a  smile  lighting  np  bis  fiice — ^but  it  was  a  constrained 
gaiety  altogether.  "Do  I  know  now  why  yon  are  harryii^ 
away  so  soon  t  Yon  want  to  avoid  that  trip  in  ^e  Umpire  to 
the  idand  where  I  nsed  to  think  I  woold  like  my  grave  to 
be '' 

"  Keith  !  "  said  Lady  Madeod  with  a  frown.  ''  How  can  yon 
lepeat  that  nonsense  !     Miss  Whîte  will  think  yon  are  mad  !  ** 

"  It  was  only  an  old  iancy,  mother/'  said  he,  gently.  *'  And 
we  were  thinking  of  going  ont  to  one  of  the  Treshnish  î«1%Tidg, 
anyway.  Snrely  it  is  a  harmless  thing  that  a  man  shonld  chôme 
ont  the  place  of  bis  own  grave,  so  long  as  he  does  not  vrant  to 
be  pnt  into  it  too  soon.** 

"  It  will  be  time  for  yon  to  speak  of  snch  things  thirty  years 
bence,"  said  Lady  Macleod. 

''  Thirty  years  is  a  long  time/'  said  he  ;  and  then  be  added, 
lightly,  "  bnt  if  we  do  not  go  out  to  the  Treshnish  islands  we 
mnst  go  somewhere  eke  before  the  Tnesday  ;  and  wonld  you  go 
round  to  Loch  Sonart  now  ;  or  shall  we  drive  yon  to-morrow  to 
see  Glen  More  and  Carsaig  1  Then  yon  mnst  not  leave  Mnll 
without  visiting  our  beantifol  town — and  capital — that  is 
Tobermory." 

Every  one  was  quite  snrpnsed  and  pleased  to  find  Macleod 
taking  the  sndden  departure  of  bis  sweetheart  in  this  f  ashion  ;  it 
showed  that  he  had  abundant  confidence  in  the  futnre.  And  if 
Miss  Whiie  had  her  own  thoughts  about  the  matter,  it  was  at  ail 

events  satisfactory  to  her  that  outwardly  Macleod  and  she  were 
parting  on  good  terms. 

But  that  evening  he  happened  to  find  her  alone  for  a  few 
moments  ;  and  ail  the  constrained  cheerf  ulness  had  lef  t  bis  eyeSy 
and  there  was  a  dark  look  there — of  hopeless  anxiety  and  pain. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  force  you,  (xerty — to  persécute  you,"  said  be. 
'*  You  are  our  guest.  But  before  you  go  away  cannot  you  give 
me  one  definite  word  of  promise  and  hope^only  one  word  1  " 

'*  I  am  quite  sure  you  don't  want  to  persécute  me,  Keith,"  said 
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she,  "  but  you  should  remember  there  is  a  long  time  of  waîting 
before  us,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  explaîning 
and  arranging  everything  when  we  hâve  leisure  to  write " 

"  To  Write  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  But  I  am  coming  to  see  you, 
Gerty  !  Do  you  think  I  could  go  through  another  séries  of  long 
months,  with  only  those  letters,  and  letters,  and  letters,  to  break 
one's  heart  over  1  I  èould  not  do  it  again,  Gerty.  And  when 
you  hâve  visited  your  fiiends  in  Aberdeen,  I  am  coming  to 
London." 

*•'  Why,  Keith,  there  is  the  shooting  !  " 

*'I  do  not  think  I  shall  try  the  shooting  this  year — it  ià  an 
anxiety — I  cannot  hâve  patience  with  it.  I  am  coming  to 
London,  Gerty." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Keith,"  said  she,  with  an  affectation  of 
cheerful  content  ;  "  then  there  ià  no  use  in  our  taking  a  solemn 
good-bye  just  now, — is  there  ?  You  know  how  I  hâte  scènes. 
And  we  shall  part  very  good  friends,  shall  we  not  1  And  when 
you  corne  to  London,  we  shall  make  up  ail  our  little  differencea, 
and  hâve  everything  on  a  clear  understanding.  Is  it  a  bargain  ? 
Hère  comes  your  cousin  Janet — now  showherthat  we  are  good 
friends,  Keith  !  And  for  goodness'  sake  don*t  say  that  you  mean 
to  give  up  yout  shooting  this  year,  or  she  will  wonder  what  I 
hâve  made  of  you.  Give  up  your  shooting  !  Why,  a  woman 
would  as  soon  give  up  her  right  of  being  incompréhensible  and 
whimsical  and  capricious — her  right  of  teasing  people,  as  I  very 
much  fear  I  hâve  been  teasing  you,  Keith.  But  it  will  be  ail  set 
right  when  you  come  to  London." 

And  from  that  moment  to  the  moment  of  her  departure.  Miss 
White  seemed  to  breathe  'more  freely,  and  she  took  less  care  to 
avoid  Keith  Macleod  in  her  daily  walks  and  ways.  There  was 
at  last  quite  a  good  understanding  between  them,  as  the  peoplé 
around  imagined. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

AFRAID, 

But  tbe  very  fiist  tbing  she  did  on  leaching  home  agaîn  was  io 
•Write  to  Macleod  b^iging  him  to  poetpone  his  visit  to  XiondoiL 
Whât  was  the  use  ?  The  company  of  which  she  foimed  a  paît 
was  most  probably  going  on  an  antamn  tour  ;  she  was  pereonally 
reiy  bnsy.  Snrely  it  wotdd  not  mnch  interest  bîm  to  be 
présent  at  the  production  of  a  new  pièce  in  liyeTpool  1 

And  then  she  pointed  out  to  him  that,  as  she  had  ber  dniies 
and  occupations,  so  ôught  be  to  bave.  It  was  monstrons  bis 
tboûght  of  f OT^oing  the  shooting  that  year.  Wby,  if  be  wanted 
flome  additional  motive,  what  did  be  say  to  preserving  as  mnch 
grouse-plumage  as  would  trim  a  cloak  for  ber  1  It  was  a  gréai 
pity  that  tbe  skins  of  so  a  beautiful  bird  should  be  thrown  away. 
'And  she  desired  him  to  présent  ber  kind  regards  to  Lady  Macledd 
and  to  Miss  Macleod  ;.  and  to  thank  them  both  for  tbeir  great 
kindness. 

Lnmediately  after  writing  that  letter,  Miss  White  seemed  to 
grow  very  ligbt-bearted  indeed,  and  she  laugbed  and  cbatted 
with  Carry,  and  was  exceedingly  afiFectionate  towards  ber  sistei 

"  And  wbat  do  you  tbink  of  your  own  home  now,  Gerty  1  " 
said  Miss  Carry,  wbo  had  been  making  some  small  expérimenté 
in  arrangement. 

:  "You  mean,  after  my  being  among  tbe  savagesl"  said  she. 
''  Ah,  it  is  too  true,  Carry.  I  bave  seen  them  in  their  war-paint  ; 
and  I  bave  shuddered  at  their  spears  ;  and  I  bave  made  voyages 
in  their  canoës.  But  it  is  worth  while  going  anywbere  and  doing 
anything  in  order  to  corne  back  and  expérience  such  a  sensé  of 
relief  and  quiet.  Oh,  what  a  delicious  cushion  ! — where  did  you 
got  it,  Carry  1  " 

She  sank  back  in  the  rocking-chaîr  out  on  thîs  sbaded 
Vorandab.  It  was  the  slumbering  noontide  of  a  July  day  ;  tbe 
foliage  above  and  about  the  Eegent's  Canal  bung  motionless  in 
tbe  still  sunlight  ;  and  there  was  a  perfume  of  roses  in  tbe  air. 
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Hère,  at  last,  was  repose.  She  liad  said  tliàt  h&r  noiîon  oi^  ba^pî- 
ïiess  was  to  be  let  alone  ;  and — ^now  that  shô  had  despatchéd  i^at 
,forbidding  letter— éhe  woiild  be  able  tb  enjoy  à  quiet  and  làngubr 
free  from  care. 

,  "Aha,  Gerty,  don't  you  knowl'*  said  the  younger  sistet, 
"  Well,I  suppose,  you  poor  créature,  you  don't  know— you  hayô 
-been  among  the  tigers  and  crocodiles  60  long.  Thàt  cushion 
is  a  présent  from  Mr.  Lemuel  to  me— tome,  mind,  not  toyou— 
and  he  brought  it  ail  the  way  from  Damascus  some  yeara  àgo. 
Oh,  Gerly,  if  I  was  only  three  years  older,  shouldn't  I  Hke  td  be 
your  rival,  and  hâve  a  fight  with  you  for  him  I  " 
'  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  **  said  thé  elder  sister,  sharpl^ 
_  "  Oh,  doa't  you  !  Poor,  innocent  thîng  !  Wdl,  I  Mn  not 
gcÂng  to  quarrel  with  youthis  time— for  at  last  you  are  showing 
fiome  sensé.  How  you  ever  could  hâve  thought  of  Mr.  Howson, 
or  Mr.  Brook,  or — ^you  know  whom — I  never  could  imaginé  ; 
but  hère  is  some  one  now  whom  people  hâve  heard  of — some 
pne  with  famé  like  yourself — ^who  tnll  understand  you.  Oh, 
Gerty,  hasn't  he  lovely  eyes  î  " 

**  Like  a  gazelle,"  said  the  other.  *'  You  know  what  Mr.  -^ — * 
said— that  he  never  met  the  appealing  look  of  Mr.  Lemuerè  eyes 
without  feeling  in  his  poçkets  for  a  biscuit." 

"He  wouldn't  say  anything  like  that  about  you,  Gerly," 
Carry  said,  reproachfully. 

**Who  wouldn'tl'* 

"Mr.  Lemuel." 

"Oh„  Carry,  don*t  you  understand  that  I  am  so  glad  to  bè 
allowed  to  talk  nonsense  ?  I  hâve  been  a11  strûng  up,  lately, 
like  the  string  of  a  violin.  Everthing  au  grand  aérieim  I 
want  to  be  idle,  and  to  chat,  and  to  talk  nonsense.  Where  did 
you  get  that  bunch  of  stephanotis  î  " 

"  Mr.  Lemuel  brought  it  last  evening.  He  knew  you  were 
coming  home  to-day.  Oh,  Gerty,  do  you  know  I  hâve  seen  your 
portrait,  though  it  isn*t  finished  yet;  and  you  look — :you  look 
like  an  inspired  prophetess.     I  never  saw  anytiiing  so  loveljr  !  " 

'*Indeed,"  said  Miss  White,  with  a  smile;  but  she  wâs 
j)leased. 

**When  the  public  see  that,  they  wîll  know.  ^^rjiat  you  aise 

2  a 
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reallj  like,  Geity, — ^insteadoi  bnying  yonr  pliologiaph  in  a  dwp 
from  a  collection  of  ballet-dancers  and  ciicos-women.  Thatk 
where  yoa  ought  to  be — ^in  the  Boyal  Academj  :  net  in  a  Bhop 
window  with  any  moontebank.  Oh,  Gertj,  do  yon  kncnr  wlioii 
jour  latest  rival  in  the  stationers'  Windows  f  The  woman  wbo 
dresses  herself  as  a  mermaid  and  swims  in  a  transpaient  tank, 
below  water.  Fin-fin  they  call  her.  I  suppose  yen  hare  not 
been  reading  the  newspapeis  1  " 

"  Not  much." 

"  There  is  a  fine  collection  for  yon  np-staîis.  And  theie  is  an 
article  about  yon,  in  the  Islington  Toung  MerCs  Improvemad 
Âêsodaiion  Journal.  It  is  signed  Tnsmegtstus.  Oh,  it  is 
beautiful,  Gerty--qmte  foll  of  poetry!  It  says  yen  are. an 
enchantress  strikiDg  the  rockiest  heart,  and  a  well  of  pure  émotion 
springs  up.  It  says  yon  hâve  the  beanty  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
the  genius  of  Eachel/' 

"Dearme!" 

"Ah,  you  don't  half  believe  in  yonrself,  Gerty,"  said  the 
youDger  sister,  with  a  critîcal  air.  **  It  is  the  weak  point  abont 
you.  You  depreciate  yourself,  and  you  make  light  of  other 
people's  belief  in  you.  However,  you  can't  go  against  your  own 
genius.  That  is  too  strong  for  you.  As  soon  as  you  get  on  the 
stage,  then  you  forget  to  laugh  at  yourself." 

"Keally,  Carry,  has  papa  been  giving  you  a  lecture  about 

meî" 

"  Oh,  laugh  away  ;  but  you  know  it  is  true.  And  a  woman 
liko  you — you  were  going  to  throw  yourself  away  on  a *' 

"  Carry  I  There  are  some  things  that  are  better  not  talked 
about,"  said  Gertrude  White,  curtly,  as  she  rose  and  went  in- 
doors. 

Miss  White  botook  herself  to  her  professional  and  doniestîc 
dutios  with  much  alacrity  and  content,  for  she  believed  that  by 
her  skill  as  a  letter-writer  she  could  easily  ward  off  the  im- 
portunities  of  her  too  passionate  lover.  It  is  true  that  at  times, 
and  in  despite  of  her  playful  évasion,  she  was  visited  by  a 
•tiange  dread  However  far  away,  the  cry  of  a  strong  man  in 
agony  has  something  terrible  in  it.  And  what  was  this  he 
to  hfft  in  simple  and  calm  words  ? — 


_      ■«rang 
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'  "Are  bur  paths  diverging,  Gertyl  and,  if  that  îs  so,  what 
will  be  the  end  of  it  for  me  and  for  y  ou  î  Are  you  goîng  away 
from  me  ?  After  ail  that  bas  passed,  are  we  to  be  separated  in 
the  future,  and  you  will  go  one  way,  and  I  must  go  tbe  othet 
way,  with  ail  the  world  between  us,  so  that  Ishallneverseeyou 
againî  Why  will  you  not  speak?  You  bint  of  lingering 
doubts  and  hésitations.  Why  bave  you  not  the  courage  to  be 
true  toyourself — to  be  true  to  your  woman*s  heart— to  takeyour 
life  in  your  own  hands  and  shape  it  so  that  it  shall  be  worthy 
ofyoul" 

Well,  shé  did  speak,  in  answer  to  this  piteous  prayer.  She 
was  a  skQful  letter-writer. 

"  It  may  seem  very  ungrateful  in  an  actress,  you  know,  dear 
Keith,  to  contest  the  truth  of  anything  said  by  Shakespere; 
but  I  don't  think,  with  ail  humility,  there  ever  was  so  much 
nonsenso  put  into  so  small  a  space  as  there  is  in  thèse  lines  that 
everybody  quotes  at  your  head — 

*  To  thme  own  self  be  true.  ; 
And  it  must  foUow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.' 

'  Be  true  to  yourself,'  people  say  to  you.  But  surely  every  one 
who  ÏB  conscious  of  failings,  and  deceitfulness,  and  unworthy 
instincts,  would  rather  try  to  be  a  little  better  than  himself  1 
Where  else  would  there  be  any  improvement,  in  an  individual, 
or  in  Society  î  You  bave  to  fight  against  yourself,  instead  of 
blindly  yielding  to  your  wish  of  the  moment.  I  know  I,  for 
one,  should  not  like  to  trust  myself.  I  wish  to  be  better  than 
I  am — to  be  otlier  than  I  am — and  I  naturally  look  around  for 
help  and  guidance.  Then  you  find  people  reconimending  you 
absolutely  diverse  ways  of  life,  and  with  ail  show  of  authority 
and  reason,  too  ;  and  in  such  an  important  matter  ought  not  one 
to  consider  carefully  before  making  a  final  choice ?" 

Miss  Whîte's  studies  in  mental  and  moral  science,  as  will 
readily  be  perceived,  had  not  been  of  a  profound  character. 
But  lie  did  not  stay  to  detect  the  obvions  fallacy  of  her 
argument.  It  was  ail  a  maze  of  words  to  hinu  The  drowning 
niaii  does  not  hear  questions  addressed  to  hinu    He  only  knows. 
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tliat  the  WBiess  are  donog  ovex  Uni — and  that  theie  is  no  am 
afaeUhed  oui  to  aave. 

<^I  do  not  know  myself  for  two  minutes  together,"  ahe  viota. 
^^Wliat  ia  my  pzeBent  mood,  fw  examplel  'Whj,  one  of  àbaofada 
and  ungovernable  hatred,  hatred  of  ihe  woman  who  vould  taka 
mjr  place  if  I  were  to  letâie  fiom  the  staga  I  IiaTo  beoi 
thlnkîng  of  it  ail  the  moming — pietadng  myself  as  an  imknowiL 
nonentity,  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  pahlic,  in  a  social 
grare.  And  I  haye  to  listen  to  people  piaising  the  new  actiesB  j 
and  I  hâve  to  read  colunins  abont  her  in  the  papeis  ;  and  I  an^ 
nnahle.  to  say,  *  Whj  ail  that  and  moie  was  wiitten  and  aaîd 
abont  me  !  '  What  bas  an  actress  to  show  for  herself  if  onoe  àbt^ 
leayes  the  stage  1  People  forget  her  the  next  day  ;  no  leocnd  is 
kept  of  her  triomphs.  A  painter  now,  whp  spends  yeais  qi  Jdi 
lif e  in  eamest  study — ^it  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  th^ 
pub}iç  ^pplaud  or  not,  whether  they  foiget  or  not.  He  haa 
alwayg  before  him  thèse  évidences  of  bis  genius  ;  and  among  hja 
friends  be  can  choose  bis  fit  audience.  Even  when  be  is  an  old 
man,  and  listeiiîng  to  the  praises  of  ail  the  young  f ellows  who 
bave  caught  the  taste  of  the  public,  be  can  at  ail  events  show 
something  of  bis  work  as  testiïnony  of  what  be  was.  But  an 
actress,  the  moment  sbe  leaves  the  stage,  îs  a  snuffed-out  candie.* 
She  bas  her  stage-dresses  to  prove  that  sbe  acted  certain  parts; 
and  sbe  may  bave  a  ecrap-book  with  cuttings  of  critioisms  from 
the  provincial  papers  !  You  kuow,  dear  Keitb,  ail  tbis  is  yeiy 
beart-sickening  ;  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  will  trouble  yon — 
as  it  troubles  me,  and  sometimes  makes  me  asbamedof  myself — 
but  tben  it  is  true,  and  it  is  better  for  botb  of  us  that  it  sbould 
be'known.  I  could  not  undertake  to  be  a  hypocrite  ail  my  life. 
I  must  confess  to  you,  whatever  be  the  conséquences,  that  I 
distinctly  made  a  mistake  when  I  tbougbt  it  was  sucb  an  easy 
tbing  to  adopt  a  wbole  new  set  of  opinions  and  tâstes  and  habits. 
The  old  Adam,  as  your  Scotch  ministers  would  say,  keeps 
coming  back  to  jog  my  elbow  as  an  old  familiar  friend.  And 
you  would  not  bave  me  conceal  the  fact  from  you  1  I  know  bow 
difSicult  it  will  be  for  you  to  understand  or  sympatbize  witb  me. 
You  bave  never  been  brougbt  up  to  a  profession,  every  inob  ol 
jmxt  prqjpcess  in  wbioh  you  bave  tp  çontesiagainst  nvala^  -antf 
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y  ou  don't  know  how  jealous  one  is  of  one's  position  wLen  it  is 
gained.  I  think  I  would  rather  be  made  an  old  wonian  of  sixty 
to-morrow  morning  than  get  np  and  go  out  and  find  my  name 
printed  in  small  letters  in  the  theatre-bills.  And  if  I  try  to 
imagine  what  my  feelings  would  be  if  I  were  to  retire  from  the 
stage,  surely  tbat  is  in  your  interest  as  well  as  mine.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a  person  who  was  oontinuajly; 
looking  back  to  her  past  career  with  regret,  and  who  was 
continually  looking  around  her  for  objects  of  jealous  and  envions 
anger  1  Eeally,  I  try  to  do  my  duty  by  everybody.  Ail  the  tijne 
I  was  at  Castle  Dare  I  tried  to  picture  myself  living  there,  and 
taking  an  interest  in  the  fishing,  and  the  f  arms,  and  so  on  ;  and  if  I 
was  haunted  by  the  dread  that,instead  of  thinking  about  the  fish^ 
ing  and  the  farms,  I  should  be  thinking  of  the  triumphs  of  the^ 
actress  who  had  taken  my  place  in  the  attention  of  thé  public,  t 
had  to  recognize  the  fact.  It  is  wretched  and  pitiable,  no  doubt  ; 
but  look  at  my  training.  If  you  tell  me  to  be  tiue  to  myseK — 
that  is  myself.  At  ail  events  I  f eel  more  contented  that  I  hâve 
made  a  frank  confession."  _ .  , 

Surely  it  was  a  f  air  and  reasonable  letter  ?  But  the  answei 
that  came  to  it  had  none  of  its  pleasant  common  sensé.  It  was 
ail  a  wild  appeal — a  calling  on  her  not  to  fall  away  from  the 
résolves  she  had  made — ^not  to  yield  to  those  despondent  moods. 
There  was  but  the  one  way  to  get  rid  of  her  doubts  and  hésita^ 
tiens  ;  let  her  at  once  cast  aside  the  théâtre  and  ail  its  associ- 
ations and  malign  influences,  and  become  his  wif  e,  and  he  would 
take  her  by  the  hand,  and  lead  her  away  from  that  besetting 
temptation.  Could  she  forget  the  day  on  which  she  gave  him 
the  red  rose  î    She  was  a  woman  ;  she  could  not  forget. 

She  f  olded  up  the  letter  ;  and  held  it  in  her  hand  ;  and  went 
into  her  father's  room.  There  was  a  certain  pétulant  and  irritated 
look  on  her  face. 

"  He  says  he  is  coming  up  to  London,  papa,"  said  she,  abruptly. 

'*  I  suppose  you  mean  Sir  Keith  Macleod,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  of  course.  And  can  you  imagine  anything  more  pro- 
voking— just  at  présent,  when  we  are  rdiearsing  this  new  play, 

and  when  ail  the  time  I  can  aflbrd  Mr.  LjBmuel  wants  for  the 

.  .   .       •  ....  , 

portrait  1    I  déclare  the  only  time  I  feel  quiet  secure^  safe  iroij^ 
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the  interférence  of  anybody — and  more  especially  the  woiiy  of 
ihe  postman — is  when  I  am  having  that  portrait  painted  ;  tbe 
intense  stillness  of  the  studio  is  delightf  ul,  and  you  hâve  beanti- 
fui  things  ail  around  you.  As  soon  as  I  open  the  door,  I  corne 
out  into  the  world  again,  with  constant  vexations  and  appréhen- 
sions ail  around.  Why,  I  don't  know  but  that  at  any  minute 
Sir  Keith  Macleod  may  corne  walking  up  to  the  gâte  !  " 

"And  why  should  that  possibility  keep  you  in  terrorî"  said 
ber  father,  calmly. 

"  Well,  not  in  terror,"  said  she,  looking  down,  "  but — ^but 
anxiety,  at  least  ;  and  a  very  great  deal  of  anxiety.  Becanse  I 
know  he  wiU  want  explanations  and  promises,  and  I  don't  know 
<iirhat — just  at  the  time  I  am  most  worried  and  unsettled  about 
everything  I  mean  to  do." 

Her  father  regarded  her  for  a  second  or  two. 

«  Well  1"  said  he. 

''  Isn't  that  enough  1  "  she  said,  with  some  indignation. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  coldly,  "  you  hâve  merely  come  to  me  to  pour 
out  your  taie  of  wrongs.  You  don't  want  me  to  interfère,  I 
suppose.     Am  I  to  condole  with  you  î  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  speak  to  me  like  that,  at  ail 
events,''  said  she. 

"  "Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  he  responded,  in  the  same  cool, 
matter-of-fÎEWît  way.  "  When  you  told  me  you  meant  to  give  up 
the  théâtre  and  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  my  answer  was  that 
you  were  likely  to  make  a  mistake.  I  thought  you  were  a  fool 
to  throw  away  your  position  as  an  actress  ;  but  I  did  not  nige 
the  point.  I  merely  left  the  matter  in  your  own  hands.  Well, 
you  weut  your  own  way.  For  a  time  your  head  was  fîlled  with 
romance — ^Highland  chiefs,  and  gillies,  and  red-deer,  and  baronial 
halls,  and  ail  that  stuff  ;  and  no  doubt  you  persuaded  that  young 
man  that  you  believed  in  the  whole  thing  fervently,  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  names  you  called  théâtres  and  everybody  con- 
nected  with  them.  Not  only  that,  but  you  must  needs  drag  me 
up  to  the  Highlands  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  number  of  strangers  with 
whom  both  you  and  I  lived  on  tenus  of  apparent  bospitality 
and  goodwill,  but  in  reality  on  tenus  of  very  great  lestrain^ 
Yeiy  welL    You  begin  to  discover  that  your  romance  was  a 
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little  bit  removed  from  the  actual  state  of  afiG^iîrs — at  least,  you 


say  80  " 

"  I  say  so  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  the  father  said,  patiently.  "  I  don*t  want 
to  offend  you,  Gerty,  but  I  wish  to  speak  plainly.  You  bave 
an  amazing  faciilty  for  making  yourself  believe  anytbing  that 
suits  you.  I  bave  not  tbe  least  doubt  but  tbat  you  bavé 
persuaded  yourself  tbat  tbe  cbange  in  your  manner  towarda 
Keitb  Macleod  was  owing  to  your  discovering  tbat  tbeir  way  of 
life  was  différent  from  wbat  you  expected  ;  or  perbaps  tbat  you 
still  bad  a  lingering  fancy  for  tbe  stage — anytbing  you  like.  I 
say  you  could  make  yourself  believe  anytbing.  But  I  must  point 
out  to  you  tbat  any  acquaintance  of  yours — ^an  outsider — would 
probably  look  on  tbe  marked  attentions  Mr.  Lemuel  bas  been 
paying  you  ;  and  on  your  sudden  conversion  to  tbe  art-tbeories 
of  bimseKand  bis  friends  ;  and  on  tbe  revival  of  your  ambitious 
notions  about  tragedy " 

"You  need  say  no  more,"  said  sbe,  witb  ber  face  grown 
quickly  red,  and  witb  a  certain  proud  impatience  in  ber  look. 
.  "  Ob,  yes,  but  I  mean  to  say  more,"  ber  fatber  said,  quietly, 
"  unless  you  wisb  to  leave  tbe  room.  I  mean  to  say  tbia — tbat 
wben  you  bave  persuaded  yourself  somebow  tbat  you  would 
ratber  reconsider  your  promise  to  Sir  Keitb  Macleod — am  I 
ligbt? — it  does  seem  ratber  bard  tbat  you  sbould  grow  ill- 
tempered  witb  bim,  and  accuse  bim  of  being  tbe  autbor  of  your 
troubles  and  vexations.  I  am  no  great  f  riend  of  bis — I  disliked 
bis  coming  bere  at  tbe  outset  ;  but  I  must  say  tbat  be  is  a  manly 
young  fellow,  and  I  know  be  would  not  try  to  tbrow  tbe  blâme 
of  any  cbange  in  bis  own  sentiments  on  to  some  one  else.  And 
anotber  tbing  I  mean  to  say  is — tbat  your  playing  tbe  part  of 
tbe  injured  Griselda  is  not  quite  becoming,  Gerty  :  at  ail  events, 
I  bave  no  sympatby  witb  it.  If  you  come  and  tell  me  frankly 
tbat  you  bave  grown  tired  of  Macleod,  and  wisb  somebow  to 
break  your  promise  to  bim,  tben  I  can  advise  you." 

"And  wbat  would  you  advise,  tben,"  said  sbe,  witb  equal 
calmness,  "  supposing  tbat  you  cboose  to  tbrow  ail  tbe  blâme 
on  me  î  " 

"  I  would  say  tbat  it  is  a  woman's  privilège  to  be  allowed  to 
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change  her  mind  j  and  that  the  sooner  jon  told  him  so  the 
better^" 

''  Yeiy  simple  I  "  slie  saîd,  with.  a  flayour  of  âarcasm  in  kei 
tone.    ^^  Perhaps  70a  don't  knôw  that  man  as  I  know  him." 

"  Then  you  are  afrald  of  him  1  " 

She  was  silent.    - 

**  Thèse  are  certainly  strange  relations  between  two  people  who 
talk  of  getting  married.  But,  in  any  case,  he  cannot  suffooate 
you  in  a  cave,  for  you  live  in  London  ;  and  in  London  it  is  only 
an  occasional  young  man  about  Shoreditch  wbo  smasbes  hia 
sweetheart  with  a  poker  when  she  proposes  to  niarry  soimebody 
else.  He  might,  it  is  true,  summon  you  for  breach  of  promise  ; 
but  he  would  prefer  not  to  be  laughed  at.  Corne,  corne,  Gerty, 
get  rid  of  ail  this  nonsense.  Tell  him  f  rankly  the  podtion  ;  and 
don't  come  bothenng  me  with  pretended  wrongs  and  injuries.'* 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  tell  him  î  "  said  she,  slowlj» 

"Certainly."  .  - 

*  Sbe  went  àway  and  wrote  to  Macleod  ;  but  she  did  not  wboUy 
explaîn  her  position.  She  only  begged  once  more  for  time  ta 
eonsider  her  own  feelings.  It  would  be  better  that  he  should 
not  come  just  now  to  Lœidon.  And  if  she  were  convinced,  after 
Ii^iest  and  eamest  questioning  of  herself,  that  she  had  not  tEa 
courage  and  strength  of  mind  necessary  for  the  great  change  in 
her  life  she  had  proposed,  would  it  not  be  better  for  his  happiness 
and  hers  that  the  confession  should  be  made  1 

Macleod  did  not  answer  that  letter  ;  and  she  grew  alarmeir 
Several  days  elapsed.  One  aftemoon,  coming  home  âroio» 
rehearsal,  she  saw  a  card  lying  on  the  tray  on  the  hall-table. 

**  Papa,"  said  she,  with  her  face  somewhat  paler  than  nsual}- 
"  Sir  Keith  Macleod  is  in  London  !  " 


^1 V  i 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  OLIMAX. 

Shb  was  alone  m  the  drawîng-room.  She  heard  tlie  bell  ring; 
and  the  sound  of  some  one  being  let  in  by  the  front  door.  Then 
there  was  a  man'»  step  in  the  passage  outside.'  :Thecïrayen  heart 
grew  still  with  dread.  : 

But  it  was  with  a  great  gentleness  that  he  came  forward  to  hePi 
and  took  both  of  her  trembling  hands,  and  said — 

"  Gerty,  you  do  not  think  that  I  hâve  corne  to  be  angry  with 

you — not  that  !  "  ^ 

He  could  not  but  see  with  those  anxious,  pained,  tender  eyea 

ofhisthat  she  was  very  pale;  and  her  heart  was  now  beating 

60  fast — af ter  the  first  shock  of  fright — that  for  a.  second  or  two 

she  could  not  answer  him.     She  withdrew  her  handa.     And  aU 

this  tîme  he  was  regarding  her  face  with  an  eager,  wistf ul 

intensity.  .    ; 

"  Itîs — so  strange — for  me  to  see  you  again,"  said  he,  almost 

in  a  bewildered  way.     "  The  days  hâve  been  very  long  without 

you— I  had  almost  forgotten  what  you  were  like — ^and  now— and 

now — oh,  Gerty,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  f or  troubling  you  1  *? 

She  withdrew  a  step,  and  sat  down.  ' 

''There  is  a  chair,''  said  she  :  hp.  did  not  seem  to.  undërstand 
what  she  meant.  He  was  trying  to  readherthoughtsinhereyes, 
in  her  manner,  in  the  pale  face  ;  and  his  eamest  gaze  did  not 
leave  her  for  a  moment.  -: 

"  I  know  you  must  be  greatly  troubled  and  worrîed,  Gerty  i 
and — and  I  tried  not  to  come  ;  but  your  last  letter  was  like  tho 
end  of  the  world  for  me.  I  thought  everything  might  go  then. 
But  then  I  said,  '  Are  you  a  man,  and  to  be  cast  down  by  that  i 
She  is  bewildered  by  some  passing  doubt  ;  her  mind  is  sick  foi 
the  moment  ;  you  must  go  to  her,  and  recall  her,  and  awake  hev 
to  herself  ;  and  you  will  see  her  laugh  again  !  '  And  so  I  ani 
hère,  Gerty  ;  and  if  I  am  troubling  you  at  a  bad.tinie — well,  it 
is  ônly  for  a  moment  or  two;  and  yoa  wm  ^.xnind  fhati^  Yôii 
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and  I  are  so  différent,  Gerty  !  You  are  all-perf ect.  You  do  not 
want  the  sympathy  of  any  one.  You  are  satisfied  with  your  own 
thinkings  ;  you  are  a  world  to  yourself.  But  I  cannot  live  mth- 
out  being  in  sympathy  with  you.  It  is  a  craving — it  is  like  a 
fire — Well,  I  did  not  corne  hear  to  talk  ahout  myself." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
Toice — and  there  was  a  nervous  restraint  in  her  manner.  '^  You 
might  hâve  answered.my  letter  instead.'' 

"  Your  letter  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  Grerty,  I  could  not 
talk  to  the  letter.  It  was  not  yourself.  It  was  no  more  part  of 
yourseK  than  a  glove.  You  will  f orget  that  letter — and  ail  the 
letters  that  ever  you  wrote — let  them  go  away  like  the  leayes  of 
former  autumns  that  are  quite  foigotten;  and  instead  of  the 
letters,  be  yourself—  as  I  see  you  now — proud-spirited  and  noble 
— my  beautiful  Gerty — my  wife  !  " 

He  made  a  step  forward  ;  and  caught  her  hand.  She  did  not 
see  that  there  were  sudden  tears  in  the  imploring  eyes.  She  only 
knew  that  this  véhémence  seemed  to  suffocate  her. 

"  Keith,"  said  she,  and  she  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  '*  will 
you  sit  down — and  we  can  talk  over  this  matter  calmly,  if  you 
please — ^but  I  think  it  would  hâve  been  better  if  you  left  us  both 
to  ezplain  ourselves  in  writing.  It  is  dlfficult  to  say  certain 
things  without  giving  pain — and  you  know  I  don't  wish  to  do 
that--" 

*'  1  know,"  said  he,  with  an  absent  look  on  hîs  face  ;  and 
he  took  the  chair  she  had  indicated,  and  sat  down  beside  her  ; 
and  now  hé  was  no  longer  regarding  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  you  and  I  are  différent,"  said  she,  with 
a  certain  resolution  in  her  tone,  as  if  she  was  determined  to  get 
throughwith  a  painful  task — "  very  seriously  différent  in  every- 
thing,  in  our  natures,  and  habits,  and  opinions,  and  ail  the  rest  of 
it  How  we  over  became  acquainted  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  afraîd 
it  was  not  a  fortunate  accident  for  either  of  us.     Well ** 

Hère  she  stopped.  She  had  not  prepared  any  speech  ;  and 
she  suddenly  found  herself  without  a  word  to  say,  when  words, 
words,  words  were  ail  she  eagerly  wanted  in  order  to  cover  her 
retreat.  And  as  for  him,  he  gave  her  no  help.  He  sat  silent — : 
hÎB  eyes  downcast — a  tired  and  haggard  look  on  his  face.    • 
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"  Well,"  she  resumed,  with  a  violent  effort,  "  I  was  saying, 
perhaps  we  made  a  mistake  in  our  estimâtes  of  each  other.  That 
is  a  very  common  thing  ;  and  sometimes  people  find  ont  in  time, 
and  sometimes  they  don't.  I  am  sure  you  agrée  with  me, 
Keith  î  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Gerty,"  he  answered,  absently. 

"  And  then — and  then — I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  I 
may  hâve  been  mistaken  about  myself  ;  and  I  am  afraid  you 
encouraged  the  mistake.  You  know,  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  net 
the  heroic  person  you  tried  to  make  me  believe  I  was.  I  hâve 
found  myself  out,  Keith  ;  and  just  in  time  before  making  a 
terrible  blunder.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  myself  I  hâve  to 
blâme.  I  hâve  got  very  little  resolution,  *  Unstable  as  water' 
— that  is  the  phrase  :  perhaps  I  should  not  like  other  people  to 
apply  it  to  me  ;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  apply  it  to  myself  j 
for  I  know  it  to  be  true  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  any 
one's  life  were  made  misérable  through  my  fault.  Of  course, 
I  thought  for  a  time  that  I  was  a  very  courageous  and  resolute 
person — you  flattered  me  into  believing  it  ;  but  I  hâve  found 
myself  out  since.     Don't  you  understand,  Keith  ?  " 

He  gave  a  sign  of  assent  ;  his  silence  was  more  embarrassing 
than  any  protest  or  any  appeal. 

"Oh,  I  could  choose  such  a  wife  for  ycu,  Keith — a  wife 
worthy  of  you — a  woman  as  womanly  as  you  are  manly  ;  and  I 
can  think  of  her  being  proud  to  be  your  wife,  and  how  ail  the 
people  who  came  to  your  house  would  admire  her  and  love 
her " 

He  looked  up  in  a  bewildered  way. 

"  Gerty,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  is  you  are 
speaking  about.  You  are  speaking  as  if  some  strange  thing  had 
come  between  us  ;  and  I  was  to  go  one  way,  and  you  another, 
through  ail  the  years  to  çome.  Why,  that  is  ail  nonsense  !  See  ! 
I  can  take  your  hand — that  is  the  hand  that  gave  me  the  red  rose. 
You  said  you  loved  me,  then  ;  you  cannot  hâve  changed  already  ! 
I  hâve  not  changed.  What  is  there  that  would  try  to  separate  us  î 
Only  words,  Grerty  ! — a  cloud  of  words,  humming  round  the  ears 
and  confusing  one.  Oh,  I  hâve  grown  heart^ick  of  them  in 
your  letters,  Gerty  ;  imtil  I  put  the  letters  away  altogether,  and 
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I  said,  'Thejr  aieno  more  Huai  the  leayes  of  hst  satonm  :  lAm 
I  8ee  Grertj,  and  take  her  liand,  ail  the  woida  niQ  dinppes 
iboL*  Tour  hsnà  is  not  made  of  woids,  Gerty  :  it  îs  wami,  and 
kmd,  and  genUe — ^it  ia  a  woman's  band.  Do  yoa  think  woids 
aie  able  to  make  me  let  go  my  giasp  of  itt  I  pat  them  awaj. 
I  do  not  bear  any  mote  of  them.  I  onlj  know  ihat  joa  aia 
beaide  me,  Gerty  ;  and  I  bold  yonr  hand  !  " 

He  was  now  no  longer  the  imploring  lover  :  there  wbs  a 
atzange  elation — a  sort  of  triomph — ^in  his  tone. 

**  Why,  Gerty,  do  you  know  why  I  hâve  come  to  London  f  B 
h  to  cany  you  off— not  with  the  pipea  yelling  to  drown  yonr 
acreama,  a»  Flora  3Iacdonald*8  mother  -waa  carrîed  off  by  ber 
lover — but  taking  you  by  the  hand,  and  waiting  for  the  amile 
on  yonr  face.  That  is  the  way  ont  of  àll  onr  troubles,  Gerty; 
^e  aball  be  plagued  witb  no  more  words  then.  Oh,  I  undcratand 
it  ail,  aweetheart — ^your  doubts  of  yoursd^  and  your  tlûnking 
abont  the  stage  :  it  is  ail  a  retum  of  the  old  and  evil  influencea 
that  you  and  I  thought  had  been  shaken  off  for  ever.  Peibaps 
tbat  was  a  little  mistake  ;  but  no  matter.  You  will  abake  them 
off  now,  Gerty.  You  will  show  yourself  to  bave  tbe  courage 
of  a  woman.  It  is  but  one  step — and  you  are  free  1  Gerty," 
aaid  he,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  "  do  you  know  what  that 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  prînted  document,  and  opened  it. 
Certain  words  tbere  that  caught  her  eye  caused  her  to  tom  even 
paler  than  she  bad  been  ;  and  she  would  not  even  toucli  tbe 
paper.     He  put  it  back. 

"  Are  you  frightened,  sweetheart  1  Ko  !  You  will  take  thîs 
one  step,  and  you  will  see  how  ail  those  fancies  and  doubts  will 
disappear  for  ever  I  Oh,  Gerty,  when  I  got  this  paper  into  my 
pocket  to-day,  and  came  out  into  the  street,  I  was  laugbing  to 
myself  ;  and  a  poor  woman  said,  '  You  are  very  merry,  sir  ;  will 
you  givô  a  poor  old  woman  a  copper  î  *  '  Well,*  I  said,  *  liere  is 
a  sovereign  for  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  merry  too  !  * — and  I 
would  bave  gîven  every  one  a  sovereign  if  I  had  had  it  to  give. 
But  do  you  know  what  I  was  laugbing  at  1 — I  was  laugbîng  to 
think  what  Captaîn  Macalliun  would  do  when  you  went  on 
board  as  my  wife.    For  he  put  up  the  flags  for  you  wben  you 
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were  only  a  vîsitor  coming  to  ï>aTe  ;  but  when  I  také  yon  by 
the  hand,  Grerty,  as  you  are  going  alông  the  gangway,  and  when 

•  we  get  on  to  the  paddle-box,  and  Captain  Macallxun  cornes  for- 
ward,  and  when  I  tell  hini  thàt  you  are  now  my  wife,  why  he 
will  not  know  what  to  do  tb  welcome  you  !  And  Hamish,  toc 
— I  think  Hamish  "will  go  mad  that  day.  And  then,  sweetheart^ 
you  will  go  along  to  Erraidh,  and  you  will  go  up  to  the  sîgnal- 
house  on  the  rocks,  and  we  will  fire  à  cannon  to  tell  the  men  at 
Dubh-Artach  to  look  out.  And  what  will  be  the  message  you 
will  signal  to  them,  Gerty,  with  the  great  white  boards  1  Wiïl 
you  send  them  your  compliments,  Mrhich  is  the  English  wayî 
Ah,  but  I  know  what  they  will  answer  to  you  !  They  will 
answer  in  the  Gaelîc  ;  and  this  will  be  the  anâwer  that  will 
corne  to  you  from  the  Kghthousè— '-4  hundréd  fhmisand 
wdcomea  to  the  young  hrîdè  P  And  you  will  soon  leam  the 
Gaelic  too  ;  and  you  will  get  used  to  our  rough  ways  7"  and  you 
will  no  longer  hâve  any  fear  of  the  sea.  Some  day  you  will  get 
80  used  to  us  that  you  will  think  the  very  searbirds  to  be  your 
friends,  and  that  they  know  when  you  are  going  away  and  when 
you  are  coming  back,  and  that  they  know  you  will  not  allow  any 
one  to  shoot  them  or  steal  their  eggs  in  the  spring^time.  But  if 
you  would  rather  not  hâve  our  rough  ways,  Gerty,  I  will  go  with 
you  wherever  you  please— did  I  not  say  that  to  you,  sweethearti 
There  are  many  fine  houses  in  Essex^— I  saw  them  when  I  went 
down  to  Woodford  with  Major  Stewart.  And  for  your  sake  I 
would  givë  up  the  sea  altogether  ;  and  I  would  think  no  moro 
about  boats  ;  and  I  would  go  to  Essex  with  you  if  I  was  never 
to  see  one  of  the  sea-birds  again.  That  is  what  I  will  do  foir 
your  sake,  Gerty,  if  you  wish — though  I  thought  you  would  be 
kind  to  the  poor  people  around  us  at  Dare,  and  be  proud  of  their 
love  for  you,  and  get  used  to  our  homely  ways.  But  I  will  go 
into  Essex,  if  you  like,  Gerty — so  that  the  sea  shall  not  frighteu 
you  ;  and  you  will  never  be  asked  to  go  into  one  of  our  rough 
boats  any  more.  It  shall  be  just  as  you  wish,  Gerty  ;  whether 
you  want  to  go  away  into  Essex,  or  whether  you  will  come  away 
with  tue  to  the  north,  that  I  will  say  to  Captain  Macallum, 

*  Captain  Macallum,  what  will  you  do  now  that  the  English  kdj 
^lad  been  brave  enough  to  leave  her  home  and  her Mends  toËré 
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wiUi  UB  ;  and  wbat  aie  we  to  do  now  to  show  ihat  we  are  pi 
and  glad  of  her  coming  %  '  " 

Welly  tears  did  gather  in  her  eyes  as  she  listened  to  this  m 
despairing  cry,  and  her  hands  were  working  nervouslj  wil 
book  she  had  taken  £rom  the  table  ;  bnt  what  answer  could 
make  ?  In  self-defence  against  this  véhémence  she  adopted 
injored  air. 

'^  Beally,  Keith,"  saîd  she,  in  a  low  voioe,  ''  you  do  net  s 
to  pay  any  attention  to  anything  I  say  or  wiite.  Surely  1 1 
prepared  you  to  understand  that  my  consent  to  what  you  pro] 
is  qoite  impossible — ^f or  the  présent,  at  least.  I  asked  for  < 
to  consider." 

"I  know — I  know,"  said  he.  "You  would  wait,  and 
those  doubts  close  in  npon  you.  But  hère  îb  a  way  to  de 
them  aU.  Sweetheart,  why  do  you  not  rise — and  give  me  } 
hand — and  say  *  Yes  *  î  There  would  be  no  more  doubta 
aU!" 

''But  surely,  Keith,  you  must  understand  me  when  I 
that  rushing  into  a  marrîage  in  this  mad  way  is  a  very  dangei 
thing.     You  won't  look  or  listen  to  anything  I  suggest.     j 
really — well,  I  think  you  should  hâve  some  little  considéra 
for  me " 

He  regarded  her  for  a  moment — with  a  look  almost  of  wom 
and  then  he  said,  hastily — 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Oerty  ;  I  should  not  haye  beei 
selfish.  But— but  you  cannot  tell  how  I  hâve  suffered- 
through  the  night-time  thinking  and  thinking — and  sayinf 
myself  that  surely  you  could  not  be  going  away  from  me — j 
in  the  morning,  oh  !  the  emptiness  of  ail  the  sea  and  the  i 
and  you  not  there  to  be  asked  whether  you  would  go  oui 
Colonsay,  or  round  to  Loch  Scridain,  or  go  to  see  the  r( 
pigeons  ây  ont  of  the  caves.  It  is  not  a  long  time  since 
were  with  us,  Gerty  ;  but  to  me  it  seems  longer  than  half-a-dc 
of  wintors  ;  for  in  the  winter  I  said  to  myself,  *  Ah,  well,  sh 
now  working  off  the  term  of  her  imprisonment  in  the  theai 
and  when  the  days  get  long  again,  and  the  blue  skies  come  ag 
she  will  use  the  first  of  her  freedom  to  come  and  see  the 
fairds  about  Dare,'    But  this  last  time,  Gerty — well,  I   ; 
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strange  doubts  and  mîsgîvîngs  ;  and  sometîmes  I  dreamed  in  the 
night-tîme  that  you  were  goîng  away  from  me  altogether-— on 
board  a  ship — and  I  called  to  you  and  you  would  not  even  tum 
your  head.  Oh,  Qerty,  I  can  see  you  now  as  you  were  thên — 
your  head  turned  partly  aside  :  and  strangers  round  you  ;  and 
the  ship  was  going  farther  and  farther  away  ;  and  if  I  jumped 
into  the  sea,  how  could  I  overtake  you  1  But  at  least  the  waves 
would  come  over  me  ;  and  I  should  hâve  forgetfulness." 

"  Yes,  but  you  seem  to  think  that  my  letters  to  you  had  no 
meaning  whatever,"  said  she,  almost  petulantly.  "  Surely  I 
tried  to  explain  clearly  enough  what  our  relative  positions 
were  î  " 

"  You  had  got  back  to  the  influence  of  the  théâtre,  Grerty — I 
would  not  believe  the  things  you  wrote.  I  said,  *  You  will  go 
now  and  rescue  her  from  herself.  She  is  only  a  girl  ;  she  is 
tinûd  ;  she  believes  the  foolish  things  that  are  said  by  the  pcople 
around  her.'  And  then,  do  you  know,  sweetheart,"  said  he,  with 
a  sad  smile  on  his  face,  ''  I  thought  if  I  were  to  go  and  get  this 
paper,  and  suddenly  show  it  to  you — well,  it  is  not  the  old 
romantic  way,  but  I  thought  you  would  f rankly  say  *  Yes  !  '  and 
hâve  an  end  of  ail  this  pain.  Why,  Gerty,  you  hâve  been  many 
a  romantic  heroine  in  the  théâtre;  and  you  know  they  are  not 
long  in  making  up  their  minds.  And  the  heroines  in  our  old 
songs,  too  :  do  you  know  the  song  of  lizzie  Lindsay,  who  *  kilted 
her  coats  o'  green  satin,'  and  was  off  to  the  Highlands  beforè  any 
one  could  interfère  with  her  1  That  is  the  way  to  put  ain  end  to 
doubts.  Gerty,  be  a  brave  womani  Be  worthy  of  yourself  ! 
Sweetheart,  hâve  you  the  courage  now  to  *kilt  your  coats  o' 
green  satin  '  1  And  I  know  that  in  the  Highlands  you  will  hâve 
as  proud  a  welcome  as  ever  Lord  Eonald  Macdonald  gave  his 
bride  from  the  south." 

Then  the  strange  smile  went  away  from  his  face. 

"  I  am  tiring  you,  (îerty,"  said  he. 

"Well,  you  are  very  much  excited,  Keith,"  said  she;  "and 
you  won't  listen  to  what  I  hâve  to  say.  I  think  your  comingto 
London  was  a  mistake.  You  are  giving  both  of  us  a  great  deal 
of  pain  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  no  purpose.  We  could 
much  better  hâve  arrived  at  a  proper  notion  of  each  other's 

A  A. 
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fedingd  by  wiiting  ;  and  the  matter  is  so  seiîotifl  as  to  reqpk» 
consideratioiL  If  it  is  the  bnsiness  of  a  heroine  to  plonge  two 
people  into  life-Iong  miseiy  without  thinking  twice  about  i1^  thon 
I  amnot  a  heroine.  Her  ^  coats  o'  green  satin  '  ! — ^I  shonld  Hké 
to  know  what  was  the  end  of  that  stoiy.  Now  really,  dear  lEdlb, 
you  mtLst  bear  inih.  me  if  I  saj  that  I  hâve  a  little  move  pro- 
dence  than  yon  ;  and  I  nrnst  put  a  check  on  your  headstrong 
wÎBhes.  And  I  know  theie  ia  no  use  in  our  contînaing  tbis  con- 
versation :  yon  are  too  anxious  and  eager  to  mind  anything  I  say. 
I  will  Write  to  you." 

**  Gerty,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  know  yot!  are  not  a  selfish  or 
cruel  woman  ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  would  wiUingly  pain  any 
one.  But  if  you  came  to  me  and  said,  ^  Answer  my  question  ; 
for  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  me/  I  should  not  answer 
that  I  would  Write  a  letter  to  you." 

"  You  may  call  me  selfish  if  you  like,"  said  she,  witb  some 
show  of  temper,  ''  but  I  tell  you  once  for  ail  that  I  cannot  bear 
the  fatigue  of  interviews  such  as  this,  and  I  think  it  was  very 
inconsiderate  of  you  to  force  it  on  me.  And  as  for  answering  a 
question,  the  position  we  are  in  is  not  to  be  explained  with  a 
*  Yes'  or  a  '  N"o  ' — ^it  is  mère  romance  and  folly  to  speak  of  people 
running  away  and  getting  married  )  for  I  suppose  that  is  what 
you  mean.  I  will  write  to  you  if  you  like  ;  and  give  you  eveiy 
explanation  in  my  power.  But  I  dpn*t  think  we  ahall  ^rrive^at 
any  better  undQr8ta;nding  by  your  accusing  me  ôf  selfishness  or 
cruelty,"  • 

"  Gerty  l'V  .  •  .'; 

ff  Andif  it  coines  to  that,"  she  contînued,  wîth  a.flush  of  angry 
danngin  her  face,  Vperhapa  I could bring a similar  charge  ag^dnjsl 
youvwij^'aome.bettèiîfibpw.ofje^on.;^ ./L„  ..,.i 

"That  I  was  ever  selfish  or  cruel  as  regards  ypu  !"  said  he^ 
with  a  vague,  wonder,  as  if  be  had  not  ^e^rd.  apght,    ..    ,:._:* 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  then/'  8aid  she,  *'a^,you  soem  bepit  on 
récriminations  t  P,erhQps  you  thougb^i  I  dia  not  u^derstaiid} — 
that'J.  wa»  toO:  £cightene(l  to  underdian^l    Oh,  I  J^ew  y^ 

Weili":  J      ^  •      -  .       -.   ^  .  . 

•  "I  don't  know.  what  you  mean,"  said  he,  in  absolute  bewilder 
ment. 
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*^What1— not  the  nîght  we  wôre  canght  in  the  étorm  in 
crbssing  to  lona  î — and  when  I  cltmg  to  your  arm,  you  shook  me 
<^,  80  that  you  should  be  free  to  strike  out  for  yourself  if  wo 
were  thrown  into  the  water.  Oh,  I  don't  blâme  you  !  It  was 
only  natural.  But  I  think  you  sbould  be  caûtious  in  accusing 
others  of  selfishness  " 

For  a  moment  be  stood  looking  at  ber,  witb  sometbing  like 
fear  in  bis  eyes — ^fear  and  borror,  and  a  doubt  as  towbetherthis 
tbing  was  possible  ;  and  tben  came  the  bopeless  cry  of  a  breaking 
beart— 

*'  Ob,  6od,  Gerby  !  I  tbougbt  you  loved  me — and  you 
hdieiveàthaô/** 
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This  long  and  terrible  mgbt  :  will  it  never  end  ?  Or  wiÛ  not 
life  itself  go  out,  and  let  tbe  sufferer  bave  rest  1  Tbe  slow 
and  sleepless  bours  toil  on  tbrougb  tbe  darkness  ;  and  tbere 
ÎB  a  ticking  of  a  clock  in  tbe  busbed  room  ;  and  tbis  agony  of 
pain  stîll  tbrobbing  and  tbrobbing  in  tbe  breaking  beart. 
And  tben,  as  tbe  pale  dawn  sbows  grey  in  tbe  Windows,  tbe 
anguisb  of  despair  foUows  bim  even  into  tbe  wan  realms  of 
sleepi  and  tbere  are  wild  visions  rising  before  tbe  sick  brain. 
Strange  visions  thèse  are  ;  the  confused  and  seetbing  phantas* 
magoria  of  a  shattered  life  ;  bimself  regardingbimself  as  another 
figure,  and  beginning  to  pity  tbis  poor  wretch  wbo  is  not  permitted 
to  die.  *'  Poor  wretch — poor  wretch  !  "  be  says  to  bimself. 
"  Did  they  use  to  call  you  Macleod  ;  and  what  is  it  that  bas 
brought  you  to  this  1  " 

♦  ♦  *  «  « 

See  now  I    He  lays  bis  bead  down  on  the  warm  beather,  on 
tbis  beautiful  summer  day  ;  and  theseas  are  ail  blue  aroiind  bim  } 

A  A  a 
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and  the  snn  is  sliiiiing  on  the  white  sands  of  lona.  Par  bdow, 
the  men  are  singing  "  Fhir  a  hhata"  and  the  sea-bîrds  are  BofQj 
calling.  But  suddenly  there  is  a  horror  in  his  brain  ;  and  tiie 
day  grows  black  ;  for  an  adder  has  stung  him  ! — ^it  is  JRthgitm — 
the  Princess — ^tbe  Queen  of  Snakes.  0  why  does  slie  langb,  and 
look  at  him  so  with  tbat  clear,  cruel  look?  He  would  rather 
not  go  into  this  still  house  where  the  lidless-ejed  créatures  aie 
lying  in  their  awf ul  sleep.  Why  does  she  laugh  1  Is  it  a  maiter 
for  laughing  that  a  man  should  be  stung  by  an  adder,  and  ail  his 
life  grow  black  around  him  1  For  it  is  then  that  they  put  him  in 
a  grave  ;  and  she — she  stands  with  her  foot  on  it  !  There  Is 
moonlight  around  j  and  the  jackdaws  are  wheeling  overhéad; 
OUI  voices  Sound  hollow  in  thèse  dark  ruins.  Bat  you  can  heai 
this,  sweetheart  :  shall  I  whisper  it  to  you  )  **  You  are  standing 
on  the  grave  of  MadeodP 

Lo  !  tne  grave  opens  !  Why,  Hamish,  it  was  no  grave  at  ail 
but  only  the  long  winter  ;  and  now  we  are  looking  at  a  strange 
thing  away  in  the  south,  for  who  ever  saw  before  ail  the  beauti- 
fui  flags  that  are  fluttering  there  in  the  summer  wind  1  O  sweet- 
heart ! — ^your  hand — give  me  your  small,  warm,  white  hand  I  See  ! 
we  will  go  up  the  steep  paih  by  the  rocks  ;  and  hère  is  the  small 
white  house  ;  and  hâve  you  never  seen  so  great  a  télescope  before  \ 
And  is  it  ail  a  haze  of  beat  over  the  sea  ;  or  can  you  make  ont 
the  quivering  phantom  of  the  lighthouse — ^the  small  grey  thing  eut 
at  the  edge  of  the  world  î  Look  I  they  are  signalling  now  ;  they 
know  you  are  hère  ;  come  out,  quick  !  to  the  great  white  boards  ; 
and  we  will  send  them  over  a  message — and  you  will  see  that 
they  will  send  back  a  thousand  welcomes  to  thè  young  bride  ! 
Our  ways  are  poor  ;  we  bave  no  satin  bowers  to  show  you,  as  the 
old  songs  say — but  do  you  know  who  are  coming'to  wait  on  you  1 
The  beautiful  women  out  of  the  old  songs  are  coming  to  be  your 
handraaidens — I  bave  asked  them — I  saw  them  in  many  dreamEH— 
I  spoke  gently  to  them— and  they  are  coming.  Do  you  see 
them  ?  There  is  the  bonnie  Lizzie  Lindsay,  who  kilted  her  coats 
o'  green  satin  to  be  off  with  young  INIacdonald  ;  and  Burd  Helen 
—she  will  come  to  you  pale  and  beautiful  ;  and  proud  Lady 
Maisry  that  was   bumed  for  her  true  love's  sake;  and  Maiy 
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Scott  of  Yarrow  that  set  ail  men*s  hearts  aflame.  See,  tbey 
will  take  you  by  the  hand.  They  are  the  Queen's  Maries. 
There  is  no  other  grandeur  at  Castle  Dare. 

Is  this  Macleod  ?  They  used  to  say  that  Macleod  was  a  man  ! 
They  used  to  say  that  he  had  not  much  fear  of  anything.  But 
this  is  only  a  poor  trembling  boy,  a  coward  trembling  at  every- 
thing,  and  going  away  to  London  with  a  lie  on  his  lips.  And 
they  know  how  Torquil  Macleod  died,  and  how  Eoderick 
Macleod  died,  and  how  Eonald,  and  Olaus  the  Fair-haired,  and 
Hector — but  the  last  of  them — this  poor  wretch — what  will  they 
say  of  him  1  "  Oh,  he  died  for  the  love  of  a  woman  !  "  She 
struck  him  in  the  heart  ;  and  he  could  not  strike  back  ;  for  she 
was  a  woman.  Ah,  but  if  it  was  a  man  now  !  They  say  the 
Macleods  are  ail  become  sheep  ;  and  their  courage  bas  gone; 
and  if  they  were  to  grasp  even  a  Eose-leaf  they  could  not  crush 
it.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  that  ;  do  not  trust  to  it.  Oh,  is  it 
you,  you  poor  fool  in  the  newspaper,  who  are  whirling  along 
behind  the  boat  1  Does  the  swivel  work  1  Are  the  sharks  after 
you  î  Do  you  hear  them  behind  you — cleaving  the  water  1  The 
men  of  Dubh-Artach  will  hâve  a  good  laughwhen  we  whisk  you 
past.  "What  !  you  beg  for  mercy  î — corne  out,  then  ! — you  poor 
de  vil  !  Hère  is  a  tarpaulin  for  you.  Give  him  a  glass  of  whisky, 
John  Cameron  !  But  you — even  you — if  I  were  to  take  you 
over  in  the  dark,  and  the  storm  came  on  :  you  would  not  think 
that  I  thrust  you  aside  to  look  after  myself  î  You  are  a  stranger  • 
you  are  helpless  in  boats  :  do  you  think  I  would  thrust  you 
aside  1  It  was  not  fair — oh,  it  was  not  fair  :  if  she  wislied  to  kill 
my  heart,  thei-e  were  other  things  to  say  than  that.  Why,  sweet- 
heart,  don't  you  know  that  I  got  the  little  English  boy  out  of  the 
water  ;  and  you  think  I  would  let  you  drown  1  K  we  were  both 
drowuing,  now,  do  you  know  what  I  should  do  î  I  would  laugh  ; 
and  say,  "Sweetheart,  sweetheart,  if  we  were  not  to  be  together 
in  life,  we  are  now  in  death,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 
«  «  ♦  ♦  « 

What  is  the  slow,  sad  sound  that  one  hears  1  The  grave  is  on 
the  lonely  island  ;  there  is  no  one  left  on  the  island  now  ;  thero 
is  nothing  but  the  grave.     **Man  tliat  ta  bonè  of  a  woman 
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hath  Imt  a  short  Urne  to  live^  and  ie  fuM  of  miseryj*  Oh 
nO|  not  that  1  That  is  ail  over  :  the  miseiy  ia  over  ;  and 
there  is  peace.  This  îs  the  sound  of  the  sea-biidsy  and  ihe 
wind  coming  over  the  seas,  and  the  waves  on  the  rock& 
Ohy  is  it  Donald,  in  the  boat  going  back  to  the  landt  The 
people  hâve  their  heads  bent  ;  it  is  a  Lament  the  boy  is  playii^. 
And  how  wiU  you  play  the  Oumhadh  na  Œoinne  to-nîght» 
Donald  1 — and  what  will  the  mother  say  1  It  is  six  sons  she 
lias  to  thiok  of  now  ;  and  Patrick  M6r  had  but  seven  dead  when 
he  wrote  the  Lament  of  the  Children.  Janet,  ses  to  her  !  Tell 
her  it  is  no  matter  now  ;  the  peace  bas  corne  ;  tbe  mîsery  is 
over  ;  theie  is  only  the  quiet  sound  of  the  waves.  But  you, 
Donald,  corne  hère.  Put  down  your  pipes;  and  listen.  Do 
you  ]:eiuember  the  English  lady  who  was  heie  in  tbe  summer- 
time;  and  your  pipes  were  too  loud  for  her,  and  weie  taken 
away)  She  is  coming  again.  She  will  try  to  put  her  foot  on 
my  grave.  But  you  will  watch  for  her  coming,  Donald  ;  and 
you  wiU  go  quickly  to  Hamish;  and  Hamish  will  go  down  to 
the  shore,  and  send  her  back.  You  are  only  a  boy,  Donald; 
fihe  would  not  heed  you  ;  and  the  ladies  at  the  Gastle  are  too 
gentle,  and  would  give  her  fair  words  ;  but  Hamish  is  not  afraid 
of  her — ^he  will  drive  her  back — she  shall  not  put  her  foot  on  my 
grave — for  my  heart  can  bear  no  more  pain. 

«  «  ♦  ♦  « 

And  are  you  going  away — Roae-leaf — Rose^eaf- — are  you 
sailing  away  f rom  me  on  the  smooth  waters  to  the  south  ?  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  you  ;  but  you  are  a&aid  of  the  hard  hands 
of  the  northem  people  ;  and  you  shrink  from  me.  Do  you  think 
we  would  harm  you,  then,  that  you  tremble  so9  The  savage 
days  are  gone  ;  corne — we  will  show  you  the  beautif  ul  islands  in 
the  summer-time  ;  and  you  will  take  high  courage,  and  become 
yourseK  a  Macleod  ;  and  ail  the  people  will  be  proud  to  hear  of 
Monaghal  the  Fair  Stranger  who  has  come  to  make  her  home 
among  us.  Oh,  our  hands  are  gentle  enough  when  it  is  a  Bose- 
leaf  they  hâve  to  toucL  There  was  blood  on  them  in  the  old 
days;  we  bave  washed  it  of^  now  :  see — this  beautif ul  red  rose 
you  bave  given  me  is  not  afraid  of  rough  hands  !  We  hâve  no 
*  beautiful  roses  to  give  you,  but  we  will  give  you  a  pièce  of  yàS^ 
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heaiher,  aud  that  will  secure  to.you  peace  and  rest  and  a  6appy 
heart  ail  jour  days.  You  will  not  touch  it,.8weetheart3  Do  iiot 
iDe  a&aîdî  There  is  no  adder  in  it.  .But  if  you  were  to  find, 
now,  a  white  adder,  would  you  know  what  to  do  witihit  î  Theie 
was  a  sweetheart  in  an  old  song  knew.wliat  to  do  with  an  addes. 
Do  you  know  the  song  1  The  young  man  goes  back  to  hi»  home 
and  he  says  to  his  mother,  "  0.  make  my  bed  soon  ;  For  Vm, 
weary,  weary  hunting,  and  fain  would  lie  doon."  Why  do  you 
tum  80  pale,  sweetheart  1  There  is  the  whiteness  of  a  white 
adder  in  ypur  cheeks  ;  and  your  eyes — ^^there  is  Death  in  your 
eyes  !    Donald  ! — Hamish  !  help  l.help  1-r-hei  foot  is  coming 

near  to  my  grave  ! — ^my  heart 

«  ♦  m         .      m.  .         .«...-'. 


And  80,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  terror  and  pain,  he  awoke  agaîn^ 
and  behold,  the  ghastly  white  daylight  was  in  the  room— the 
cold  glare  of  a  day  he  would  fain  hâve  never  seen.  It  wfUB  àll  in 
a  sort  of  dream  that  this  haggard-faced  man  dressed,  and  drank  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  got  outside  into  the  rain.  The  rain,  and  the  noise 
of  the  cabs,  and  the  gloom  of  London  skies  :  thèse  harsh  and 
commonplace  things  were  easier  to  bear  than  the  dreams  of  the 
sick  brain.  And  then,  somehow  or  other,  he  got  his  way  down 
to  Aldershot,  and  sought  out  Norman  Ogilvie. 

"  Macleod  !  "  Ogilvie  cried — startled  beyond  measure  by  his 
appearance. 

"I — I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  you,  Ogilyie,  before  I 
go,"  eaid  this  hollow-eyed  man,  who  seemed  to  hâve  grown 
old. 

Ogilvie  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two;  and  ihen  he  said, 
vehemently — 

"  Well,  Macleod,  I  am  not  a  sentimental  fellow — ^but^— but — 
hang  it  !  it  is  too  bad.  And  again  and  again  I  hâve  thought  of 
writing  to  you,  as  your  firiend,  just  within  the  last  week  or  so  ; 
and  then  I  said  to  myself  that  tale-bearing  never  came  to  any 
good.  But  she  won't  darken  Mrs.  Eoss's  door  again — that  I 
know.  Mrs.  Eoss  went  straight  to  her  the  other  day.  There  is 
no  nonsense  about  that  woman.  And  when  she  got  to  understand 
that  the  story  was  true^  she  let  Miss.  White  knpw  that  she 
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oonsideied  you  to  be  a  fnend  of  heis,  and  thai — ^well,  you  know 
how  women  give  hints *' 

*'  Bat  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Ogilvie  !  "  he  crîed|  qnifte 
bewildered.  **  Is  it  a  tliing  for  ail  the  world  to  know  1  What 
etory  is  it — whon  I  knew  nothing  till  yesterday  î  " 

*'  Well,  you  know  now  :  I  saw  by  your  face  a  minute  ago  that 
she  had  told  you  the  truth  at  last/'  Ogilvie  said.  '^  Macleod,  don't 
Uame  me.  When  I  heard  of  her  being  about  to  bo  marriedy  I 
did  not  believe  the  story " 

Macleod  sprang  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  caught  his  arni« 

"  Her  getting  married  1 — to  whom  î  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  î  "  Ogilvie  said,  with  bis  eyea  staring. 
"  Oh,  yes,  you  must  know.  I  see  you  know  !  Why,  the  look 
în  your  face  when  you  came  into  this  room " 

«  Who  is  the  man,  Ogilvie  1  '' — and  there  was  the  sudden  hâte 
of  ten  thousand  devils  in  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  it*s  that  artist-f ellow — ^Lemuel — ^you  don't  mean  to  eay 
she  hasn't  told  you  1  It  is  the  'common  story  !  Mrs.  Ross 
thought  it  was  only  a  pièce  of  nonsense — she  said  they  were 
always  making  those  stories  about  actresses — but  she  went  to 
Miss  White.  And  when  Miss  White  could  not  deny  it,  Mrs. 
Eoss  said  there  and  then  they  had  better  let  their  friendship 
drop.  Macleod,  I  would  hâve  written  to  you — upon  my  soûl, 
I  would  bave  written  to  you — but  how  could  I  imagine  you  did 
not  know  1  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  she  bas  not  told 
you  anything  of  what  bas  been  going  on  recently — what  was 
well  known  to  everybody  î  " 

And  this  young  man  spoke  in  a  passion,  too  :  Keith  Macleod 
was  his  f riend.  But  Macleod  himself  seemed,  with  some  power- 
ful  effort  of  will,  to  bave  got  the  better  of  his  sudden  and  fieroe 
hâte  ;  he  sat  down  again  ;  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  there 
was  a  dark  look  in  his  eyes. 

" No"  said  he,  slowly,  " she  bas  not  told  me  ail  about  it. 
Well,  she  did  tell  me  about  a  poor  créature — a  woman-man — 
a  thing  of  affectation,  with  his  paint-box  and  his  velvet  coat, 
and  hÎB  furniture  :  Ogilvie,  bave  you  got  any  brandy  ?  " 

Ogilvie  rang,  and  got  some  brandy,  some  water,  a  tumbler,  and 
a  wine-glass  placed  on  the   table.     Macleod,  with  a   hand 
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that  trembled  violentiy,   fiUed    the    tumbler    half    full  with 
brandy. 

"  Anà  she  could  not  deny  tbe  story  to  Mrs.  Eoss  î  "  saîd  he^ 
with  a  strange  and  hard  smile  on  his  face.  ''  It  was  lier  modesty^ 
Ah,  you  don*t  know,  Ogilvie,  what  an  exalted  soul  she  bas.  She 
is  full  of  idealisms.  She  could  not  explain  ail  that  to  Mrs.  Eoss. 
I  know.  And  when  she  fouod  herself  too  weak  to  carry  ont 
her  aspirations,  she  sought  help.  Is  that  it  )  She  would  gain 
assurance  and  courage  from  the  woman-man  1  " 

He  pushed  the  tumbler  away  ;  his  hand  was  still  trembling 
violentiy. 

^  I  will  not  touch  that,  Ogilvie,"  said  he,  "  for  I  hâve  not 
much  mastery  over  myself.  I  am  going  away  now — I  am 
going  back  now  to  the  Highlands — oh  I  you  do  not  know  what 
I  hâve  become  since  I  met  that  woman — a  coward^  and  a  liar  1 
They  wouldn*t  hâve  you  sit  down  at  the  mess-table,  Ogilvie,  if 
you  were  that  :  would  they  9  I  dare  not  stay  in  London  now.  I 
must  run  away  now — like  a  hare  that  is  hunted.  It  would  not 
be  good  for  her  or  for  me  that  I  should  stay  any  longer  in 
London." 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  :  there  was  a  curions  glazed 
look  on  lus  eyes.  Ogilvie  pressed  him  back  into  the  chair 
again. 

*'  You  are  not  going  out  in  this  condition,  Macleod — you  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing.  Corne  now,  let  us  be  reasonable  ;  let 
us  talk  over  the  thing  like  men.  And  I  must  say,  first  of  ail, 
that  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it  for  your  sake.  It  will  be  a  hard 
twist  at  first  ;  but  bless  you  1  lots  of  f ellows  hâve  had  to  fight 
through  the  same  thing,  and  they  come  up  smiling  af ter  it,  and  you 
would  scarcely  know  the  différence.  Don't  imagine  I  am  sur- 
prised  : — oh,  no.  I  ne  ver  did  believe  in  that  young  woman  ;  I 
thought  she  was  a  deuced  sight  too  dever  ;  and  when  she  used  to 
go  about  humbugging  this  one  and  the  other  with  her  innocent 
airs,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Oh,  it*s  ail  very  well  ;  but  aJie  knows 
what  she  is  about.'  Of  course,  there  was  no  use  talking  to  you. 
I  believe  at  one  time  Mrs.  Eoss  was  considering  whether  she 
ought  not  to  give  you  a  hint,  seeing  you  had  met  Miss  White  first. 
atherhouae,  thatÛieyounglady  was  rather  dever  atflirtatioii|  an4 
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that  you  ought  to  keep  a  sliarp  look-out.     Bat  then  you  would 
only  hâve  blazed  np  in  anger.     It  was  no  use  talking  to  yon. 
And  then,  afber  ail,  I  said  that  if  you  wore  so  bent  ou  marryiog 
heif  the  chances  were  that  you  would  hâve  no  difficulty,  for  I 
thought  the  bribe  of  her  being  called  Lady  Macleod  would  Hq 
çnough  for  auy  actress.     As  fo;  the  man  Lemuol,  no  doubt  he  is 
avery  great  man,  as  people  say  ;  but  I  don't  know  mùch  abont 
thèse  things  myself  ;  and — and — I  think  it  is  very  plucky  of  Mrs. 
Itoss  to  eut  off  two  of  her  lions  at  one  stroke.     It  sbows  she 
musthave  taken  an  uncommon  liking  for  you.     So  you  muet  cheer 
np,   Macleod.     If  women  take  a  fancy  to  you  like  that,  youll 
easily  get  a  better  wife  than  Miss  White  would  haye  made. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  go  back  ûx>ni  anytlûng  I  ever  said  of  her. 
She  is  a  handsome  woman,  and  no  mistake  ;  and  I  will  say  that 
she  is  the  best  waltzer  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life — ^without  exception.     But  she's  the  sort  of  woman 
who,  if  I  married  her,  would  want  some  looking  af  ter — ^I  mean, 
that  is  my  impression.     The  fact  is,  Macleod,  away  there  in  Mull 
you  hâve  been  brought  up  too  much  on  books  and  your  own 
imagination.     You  were  ready  to  believe  any  pretty  wonian,  with 
soft  English  ways,  an  angel.     Well,  you  hâve  had  a  twister; 
but  you'll  come  through  it  ;  and  you  will  get  to  believe  after  ail 
that  women  are  very  good  créatures,  just  as  men  are  very  good 
créatures,  when  you  get  the  right  sort.     Come  now,  Madeod, 
pull  yourself  together.    Perhaps  I  hâve  just  as  hard  an  opinion  of 
her  conduct  towards  you  as  you  hâve  yourself.     But  you  know 
Tommy  Moore,  or  some  f ellow  like  that,  says — '  Jî  she  be  not 
fair  to  me,  what  the  devil  care  I  how  f  air  she  be  1  '  And  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  hâve  a  drop  of  brandy — ^but  not   half  a 
tumbler-fuU." 

But  neither  Lieutenant  OgUvie's  pert  common-sense,  nor  hifl 
apt  and  accurate  quotation,  nor  the  proffered  brandy,  seemed  to 
alter  much  the  mood  of  this  haggard-faced  man.     He  rose. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  now,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice.  "  You  won't 
take  it  unkindly,  Ogilvie,  that  I  don't  stop  to  talk  with  you — ^it 
is  a  strange  story  you  hâve  told  me — ^I  want  time  to  think  over 
it.    Good-bye  I  " 

['  The  fact  is,  Macleod/'  Ogilvie  stammered;  as  he  regarded  bis 
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friend's  face,  "  I  don't  like  to  leave  you.  Won't  you  stay  and 
dine  with  our  f ellows  )  Or  shall  I  see  if  I  can  run  up  to  London 
with  you  1  " 

**No,  thank  you,  Ogilvie,"  saîd  he,  "And  hâve  you  any 
message  for  the  mother  and  Janet  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  remember  me  most  kîndly  to  them.  At 
least,  I  will  go  to  the  station  with  you,  Macléod." 

"Thank  you,  Ogilvie;  but  I  would  rather  go  alone.  Good- 
bye,  now." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  f riend — ^in  an  absent  sort  of  way — and 
left.  But  while  yet  his  hand  was  on  the  door,  he  turned  and  said— 

"  Oh,  do  you  remember  my  gun  that  bas  the  shot  barrel  and 
the  rifle  barrel  1  " 

"Yes,  certainly." 

*  Would  you  like  to  hare  that,  Ogilvie  î — ^we  sometimes  had 
it  when  we  were  out  together.*' 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  take  your  gun  from  you,  Macleod  î  *' 
said  the  other.     "You  will  soon  hâve  plenty  of  use  for  it  now.** 

*  Good-bye,  then,  Ogilvie,"  said  he,  and  he  left  and  went  out 
Into  the  world  of  rain  and  lowering  skies  and  darkening  moors. 

And  when  he  went  back  to  Dare  it  was  a  wet  day  also  ;  but 
he  was  very  cheerful  ;  and  he  had  a  friendly  word  for  ail  whom 
he  met  ;  and  he  told  the  mother  and  Janet  that  he  had  got  home 
at  last,  and  meant  to  go  no  more  a-roving.  But  that  evening, 
after  dinner,  when  Donald  began  to  play  the  Lament  for  the 
memory  of  the  five  sons  of  Dare,  Macleod  uttered  a  sort  of  stifled 
ciy,  and  there  were  tears  running  down  his  cheeks — ^which  was 
a  strange  thing  for  a  man  ;  and  he  rose  and  left  the  hall,  ji^t 
as  a  woman  would  bave  done.  And  his  mother  sate  there,  cold, 
and  pale,  and  trembling  ;  but  the  gentle  cousin  Janet  called  out, 
with  a  piteous  trouble  in  her  eyes — 

"  Oh,  auntie,  hâve  you  seen  the  loc^  on  our  Keith's  face,  ever 
since  he  came  ashore  to-day  1  " 

"  I  know  it,  Janet,"  said  she.  "  I  bave  seen  it. .  That  wpman 
has  broken  his  heart — and  he  is  the  last  of  my  six  brave  lads.'' 

They  could  not  speak  any  more  now  ;  for  Donald  had  come  up 
the  hall  ;  and  he  was  playing  the  wild  sad  wail  of  the  Çunûiadh 
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Thosb  sleepless  nights  of  passionate  yearnîng  and  despair — ^ihon 
days  of  sulleu  gloom  broken  only  by  wild  cravings  for  reyengo 
that  went  tbrough  his  braîn  like  spasins  of  fire  ;  thèse  weie  killing 
tbis  man.  His  face  grew  baggard  and  grey  ;  bis  eyes  morose 
and  bopeless  ;  be  sbunned  people  as  if  be  feared  their  scrutiny; 
be  brooded  over  tbe  past  in  a  silence  be  did  not  wish  to  baTO 
broken  by  any  buman  voice.  Tliis  was  no  longer  Macleod  of 
Dare.  It  was  tbe  wreck  of  a  man — diiftdng  no  one  knew 
wbitber. 

And  in  tbose  dark  and  morbîd  rêveries  tbere  was  no  longer 
any  bewilderment.  He  saw  clearly  bow  be  bad  been  tricked  and 
played  witb.  He  understood  now  tbe  coldness  sbe  had  sbown 
on  coming  to  Dare  ;  ber  désire  to  get  away  again  ;  berûnpatienoe 
witb  bis  appeals;  ber  anxietytbat  communication  between  tbem 
sbould  be  solely  by  letter.  **  Yes,  yes,"  be  would  say  to  bimseli 
— «nd  sometimes  be  would  laugb  aloud  in  tbe  solitude  of  tbe 
hills,  <'  sbe  was  prudent.  Sbe  was  a  woman  of  tbe  world,  as 
Stewart  used  to  say.  Sbe  would  not  quite  tbrow  me  oS — sbe 
would  not  be  quite  frank  witb  me— untU  sbe  bad  made  sure  of 
tbe  otber.  And  in  ber  trouble  of  doubt,  wben  sbe  was  trying  to 
be  better  tban  berself,  and  anxious  to  bave  guidance,  that  was 
tbe  guide  sbe  tumed  to — ^tbe  woman-maU;  tbe  dabbler  in  paint- 
boxes,  tbe  critic  of  carpets  and  wall-papers  !  " 

Sometimes  be  grew  to  bâte  ber.  Sbe  bad  destroyed  tbe  world 
for  bim.  Sbe  bad  destroyed  his  faith  in  the  bonesty  and  bonour 
of  womanhood  Sbe  bad  played  witb  bim  as  witb  a  toy — a 
fÎEmcy  of  tbe  brain — and  thrown  bim  aside  wben  something  new 
was  presented  to  ber.  And  wben  a  man  is  stung  by  a  white 
adder,  does  be  not  turn  and  stamp  witb  his  beelî  Is  he  not 
bound  to  crush  tbe  créature  out  of  existence,  to  keep  God's  eartb 
and  tbe  &ee  sunlight  sweet  and  pure  1 
But  then — ^but  tben — ^the  beauty  of  ber  !  In  dreams  ho  beaid 
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her  low,  sweet  laugh  agaîn  ;  he  eaw  the  beautifal  btown  hair  ;  he 
sorrendered  to  the  irrésistible  witchery  of  the  clear  and  lovely 
eyes.  What  would  not  a  man  give  for  one  last,  wild  kiss  of  the 
laughing  and  half-parted  lips?  His  lifel  And  if  that  life 
happened  to  be  a  mère  broken  and  useless  thing — ^a  hatef  ul  thing 
— would  he  not  gladly  and  proudly  fling  it  away  î  One  long, 
lingering,  despairing  kiss  ;  and  then  a  deep  draught  of  Death's 
black  wine  I 

One  day  he  was  riding  down  to  the  fishing-station  when  he 
met  John  Macintyre  the  postman,  vfho  handed  him  a  letter^  and 
passed  on.  Macleod  opened  this  letter  with  some  trépidation, 
for  it  was  from  London;  bnt  it  was  in  Korman  Ogilvie's  hand- 
writing. 

"Dbar  Mâoleod, — ^I  thought  you  mîght  like  to  hear  the 
latest  news.  I  eut  the  enclosed  from  a  sort  of  half-sporting, 
half-theatrical  paper  our  fellows  get  ;  no  donbt  the  paragraph  is 
true  enough.  And  I  wish  it  was  well  over  and  done  with  ;  and 
she  married  out  of  hand  ;  for  I  know  antil  that  is  so,  you  will  be 
torturing  yourself  with  ail  sorts  of  projects  and  fancies.  Good- 
bye,  old  fellow.  I  suppose  when  you  offered  me  your  gun,  yoti 
thought  your  life  had  collapsed  altogether,  and  that  you  would 
haye  no  further  use  for  anything.  But  no  doubt,  after  the  first 
shock,  you  hâve  thought  better  of  that.  How  are  the  birds  %  I 
hear  rather  bad  accounts  from  Eoss;  but  then  he  is  always 
complaining  about  something. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Norman  Ogilvib." 

And  then  he  unfolded  the  newspaper  cutting  which  Ogilvîe 
had  enclosed.  The  paragraph  of  gossip  announced  that  the 
Piccadilly  Théâtre  would  shortly  be  closed  for  repairs  ;  but  that 
the  projected  provincial  tour  of  the  company  had  been  abandoned. 
On  the  re-opening  of  the  théâtre,  a  play,  which  was  now  in 
préparation,  written  by  Mr.  Gregory  Lemuel,  would  be  produced. 
''  It  is  understood/'  continued  the  newsman,  "  that  Miss  Gertrude 
White,  the  young  and  gifted  actress  who  has  been  the  chief 
attraction  at  the  Piccadilly  Théâtre  for  two  years  back,  is  to  bo 
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tnaniâd  to  Hi.  Xiosel  Lemnel,  tbe  well-known  aiiut  ;  lot 
publie  bave  no  reaaon  to  fear  thé  withdrawnl  of  so  popnl 
f&TOarite;  tor  slie  lias  consented  to  take  the  chîef  r^  in 
new  play,  vliich  ia  aaid  to  be  of  a  tragio  natura." 

Madeod  put  the  lettei  and  ita  enclosnre  into  hia  pocicet  ; 
rode  on.  The  hand  that  held  the  bridle  ehook  somewhat  ; 
vas  alL 

He  mot  TTuminh. 

"  Oh,  Hamish  !  "  he  cried  qtùte  gaily.  "  Hamiali,  will  yoi 
to  the  wedding  î  " 

"  What  wedding,  air  î  "  eaid  the  old  man  ;  bat  well  he  h 
If  there  vas  an;  one  blind  to  what  had  been  goîng  on,  that 
net  Hamiah  ;  and  again  and  again  he  had  in  his  heart  cnned 
English  ttaittesa  who  had  destroyed  his  maatei's  peace. 

"  Why,  do  you  not  remember  the  English  lady  that  vas 
not  80  long  ago  1  And  abe  is  going  to  be  manied.  And  w 
yon  like  to  go  to  the  wedding,  Hamiah  1  " 

He  Bcarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  waa  sayii^  In  tbis 
way  ;  theie  was  a  étrange  look  in  hie  eyes,  though  appaientl 
vos  very  merry.  ■  And  thia  was  the  ûist  word  he  bad  ntt 
aboat  Oertmde  Whîté  to  any  living  being  at  Dare  ever  sino 
last  Tetnm  &oni  the  aouth, 

Kow  what  was  Hamish's  anawer  to  thia  gay  invitation  î 
Gaelic  tongae  haa  very  few  of  thoae  meaningjess  explel 
whîch,  in  othei  langriagea,  express  meie  annoyance  or  tem 
when  a  Highlandei  swears,  he  uaTially  sweais  in  Englïeb. 
the  Gtaelic  cuise  ia  a  much  moT6  solemn  and  deliberato  afE^ 

"  May  her  sotil  dtcélî  in  tke  hwermost  hall  of  perdiiùm  J 
that  wae  the  ttnBwei  that  Hamish  made  ;  and  there  waa  a  1 
of  anger  în  the  keen  eyes  and  in  the  pioud  and  handaome  tt 

"Oh,  yes,"  continued  tbe  old  man  in  his  nativo  tongae, 
be  Bpoke  rapldly  and  pasaionately,  "  I  am  only  a  serving-n 
and  perhaps  a  servii^-man  oi^ht  not  to  epeak  ;  bat  perl 
sometimea  he  will  speak.  And  bave  I  not  aeen  it  aU,  Sic  Ke 
^-and  no  more  of  the  pînk  lettcra  coming  ;  and  yoa  goîng  al 
a  ohanged  man,  as  if  there  was  nothii^  more  in  life  for  3 
And  now  yoa  aek  me  if  I  will  go  to  the  wedding  !  And  i 
^  do  I  gay  to  yoa,  Sîi  Eeith  î    I  say  tiiis  to  yoa— that  the  w© 
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is  not  now  lîvîng  who  will  put  that  shanie  on  Macleod  ôl 
Dare!" 

Macleod  regarded  the  old  man's  angry  vehemencô  almost 
îndifferently  ;  he  had  grown  to  pay  little  heed  to  anythîng 
around  hîm. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  lady/*  saîd  Hamîsïi, 
with  the  same  proud  fierceness,  "  to  corne  hère  and  amuse  herself  . 
But  she  does  not  know  the  Mull  men  yet.  Do  you  think,  Si* 
Keith,  that  any  one  of  your  f orefathers  would  hâve  had  this 
shame  put  upon  hiinl  ï  think  not.  I  think  he  would  hâve 
said,  '  Corne,  lads,  hère  is  a  proud  madam  that  does  not  know 
that  a  man's  will  is  stronger  than  a  woman's  will  ;  and  we  will 
teach  her  a  lesson.  And  before  she  has  learned  that  lessoni  she 
will  discover  that  it  is  not  saf e  to  trifle  with  a  Macleod  of  Dare.* 
And  you  ask  me  if  I  will  go  to  the  wedding  !  I  hâve  known  yoti 
sînce  you  were  a  child,  Sir  Keith  ;  and  I  put  the  first  gun  in 
your  hand  ;  and  I  saw  you  catch  your  first  salmon  j  it  is  not 
right  to  laugh  at  an  old  man." 

"  Laughing  at  you,  Hamish  1  I  gave  you  an  invitation  to  à 
wëdding  !" 

"And  if  I  was  goîng  to  that  wedding,**  said  Hamîsh,  with'â 
retum  of  that' èercélightlio' thé  girey  ejres,  "  do  you  khowlTow  I 
would  go  tô'^thé'Wéddîngr  Xwbulâ  teke  two  or  thtee  of  âô 
y6iÈg^tid8'T75th"!me/  '  m=^w^  mâke"  à'  fine  çBxtj  for 'the 
^éÛding.  'Ôh;^esf  a  fine  ]^à%  !  -And  if  the  English  churcliîs 
a-ÏÏnèlîhurch,  càn  we'hot  iake  off  birr  éàps  as  well  as  any  one? 
Btit  ¥hen  the  pïetty  màdain  'came' in,  ï  'wotild  sa^  tô  myself,  '  0 
yës,  iny  fine  miadain,  you  lotgot  itwas  à  Macleod  you  hâd  to 
dSil'wîthi'and'hot  à  chîld,*  ànd  you  dîd  nôt  think  you  would 
hjavë  à  visit'  îtbrii  two  ot  mtee  of  i^i'ô'  Mîill  lads  î  **  ' 

'^^And  whàt  l;ïien  1 '*  Màcléoct  said  with'a  smile — though  this 
pictuire  of  his  ô^eetheart  coinidg  into  the  church  as  the  bridé  of 
another  ÏQàh'had  paled  his  cliôëk. 

•'Ànd  before  she  had  brought  that  shame  on  the  housé  of 
Dare,"  said  Hamish,  excitedly,  "  do  you  not  think  that  I  would 
seize  her — that  I  would  seize  her  with  my  own  hàiidsl  And 
when  the  young  lads  and  ï  had  thrust  her  down  into  the  cabin 
of  the  yacht—oh,  yes,  when  we  had  thrust  her  down  and  shut 


;. 
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the  companion,  do  you  think  the  proud  madam  would  be 
soproudî" 

Macleod  laughed  a  loud  laugh. 

**  Why,  Hamisli,  you  want  to  become  a  famous  person  ! 
would  carry  off  a  popular  actress  ;  and  hâve  ail  the  coi 
ringlng  with  the  exploit  I  And  would  you  hâve  a  pix>er9  te 
diown  her  screams,  just  as  Macdonald  of  Armadale  dîd  whe 
came  with  his  men  to  South  Uist  and  carried  off  ] 
Macdonald's  mother  î  "  ■ 

**  And  was  there  ever  a  better  marrîage  than  that — as  I 

heard  many  a  man  of  Skye  say  1  "   Hamish  exclaimed,  eag 

**  Oh  yes,  it  is  good  for  a  woman  to  know  that  a  man's  wi 

stronger  than  a  woman's  willl     And  when  we  hâve  the 

English  madam  caged  up  in  the  cabin,  and  we  are  coming  î 

i!  to  the  north  again,  she  will  not  hâve  so  many  fine  airs,  I  tl 

'  -  And  if  the  will  cannot  be  broken,  it  is  the  neck  that  ca 

,i!  broken;  and  better  that  than  that  Sir  Keith  Macleod  ah 

'  hâve  a  shame  put  on  him/' 

"  Hamish,  Hamish,  how  will  you  dare  to  go  into  the  ch 
at  Salen  next  Sunday  !  "   Macleod  said  ;    but  he   was 
xegarding  the  old  man  with  a  strange  curiosity. 
>  "  Men  were  made  before  churches  were  thought  of,"  Ha 

said,  curtly  ;  and  then  Macleod  laughed,  and  rode  on. 
The  laugh  soon  died  away  from  his  face.     Hère  was  the  c 
f  bridge  on  which  she  used  to  lean  to  drop  pebbles  into 

whirling  clear  water,  Was  there  not  some  impression  evei 
of  her  soft  warm  arm  on  the  velvet  moss  1  And  what  had 
voice  of  the  streamlet  told  him  in  the  days  long  ago — ^that 
summer  time  was  made  for  happy  loyers  ;  that  she  was  com 
.  that  he  should  take  her  hand  and  show  her  the  beautif  al  isL 

and  the  sunlit  seas  before  the  darkening  skies  of  the  winter  < 

over  them.     And  hère  was  the  summer  sea  ;  and  moist,  tm 

odours  were  in  the  larch-wood  ;  and  out  there  XJlva  was  shi 

.  gieoiiy  and  there  was  sunlight  on  the  islands  and  on  the  rocl 

i  Erisgeir.     But  she — where  was  she  î     Perhaps  standing  1m 

'  ;  a  mirror  ;  with  a  dress  ail  of  white  ;  and  trying  how  ora 

)  \  blossoms  would  best  lie  in  her  soft  brown  hair.     Her  anm 

'  '^  uplif  ted  to  her  head  ;  she  smiles  : — could  not  one  suddenlyj 
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^  lier  now,  by  the  waîst,  and  bear  lier  ofiT,  with  the  smile  changed 
*  to  a  blanched  look  of  fear  )  The  wild  pirates  hâve  got  hër  ;  iho 
■  Rose4eaf  is  crushed  in  the  cruel  northern  hands  ;  at  last — at  laiit 
— what  is  in  the  soabbard  has  been  drawn,  and  déclare J,  and  she 
'  fioreams  in  her  terror  ! 

Then  he  fell  to  brooding  again  over  Hamish's  mad  scheme. 

The  fine  Englisb  church  of  Hamish's  imagination  was  no  doubt 

a  little  stone  building  that  a  handful  of  sailors  could  carry  at  a 

rush,    ^d  of  course  the  yacht  must  needs  be  close  by;  for 

there  was  no  land  in  Hamish's  mind  that  was  out  of  sight  of  the 

:  sait  water.    And  what  considération  would  this  old  man  hâve 

-for  délicate  fancies  and  studies  in  moral  science)    The  fine 

madam  had  been  chosen  to  bo  the  bride  of  Macleod  of  Dare  ; 

:  that  was  ehough.     If  her  will  would  not  bend,  it  would  hâve  to 

be  broken.     That  was  the  good  old  way:  was  there  ever  a 

.  happier  wif e  thàn  the  Lady  of  Armadale^  who  had  been  carried 

w  screaming  down-stairs  in  the  night  time,  and  placed  in  her 

lover's  boat,  witb  the  pipes  playing  a  wild  pibrocb  ail  the  time  1 

Macleod.  was  in  the  library  that  night  when  Hamish  came  to 

him  with  some  papers.    And  just  as  the  old  man  was  about  to 

.  leave,  Macleod  said  to  him — 

.  ^î  "Well,  that  was  a  pretty  story  you  told  me  this  morning, 
Hamish,  about  the  carrying  off  of  the  young  English  lady.  And 
hâve  you  thought  any  more  about  it  1  " 

*^  I  hâve  thoùght  enough  about  it/'  Hamish  said^  in  his  native 
toi^e. 

**  Then  perhaps  you  could  tell  me,  when  you  start  on  this  fine 

expédition,  how  you  are  going  to  hâve  the  yacht  taken  to 

London)  'The  lads  of  Mull  are  very  clever,  Hamish,  I  know; 

but  do  you  think  that  any  one  of  them  can  steer  thie  Umpire  ail 

\  the  way  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  the  river  Thames  î  " 

**  Ib  it  the  river  Thames  ?  "  said  Hamish,  with  superb  contempt. 
■'*'And  is  that  ail — the  river  Thames  î  Do  you  know  this^  Sir 
.  Keith,  that  my  cousin  Colin  Laing,  that  has  a  whisky-shop  now 
.  in  Greenock,  has  been  ail  over  the  world,  and  at  China  and  other 
^  places  ;  and  he  was  the  mate  of  many  a  big  vessel  ;  and  do  you 
:  think  he  could  not  taker  the  Umpire  &om  Loch-na-Keal  to 
lliondoni  -Atid  I  would  only  bave  to  send a  line  to  him  and  say. 
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*  Coliô,  it  û  Sir  Keiih  Madeod  hiniaelf  ihfitirSl  want* joa  to  (b 
this  ;  '  and  tiien  he  will  leaye  twenly  (v  thittj  dbopfl^  mf^  fÔg 
ftnd  a  hondied  shops,  and  ihink  no  mose  of  them  at  alL  Oh| 
J9a,  it  is  veiy  true  trhat  jou  saj,  Sir  KeiUi.  There  la  no  aoa 
knows  better  than  I  the  sonndingB  in  I/)eh  Smdain  «nd  Lodi 
Tua  ;  ami  yoa  bare  said  yoncBelf  ihat  %hcv6  is  not  a  t)ank  or  a 
rock  about  the  idands  ihat  I  do  not  know  ;  bot  I  bave  noft  becpi 
to  London«  No,  I  bavo  noibeen  to  LondoiL  Bot  is  theie  a^j 
great  trouble  in  getting  to  Londoni  No,  none  at  ail  ;  wheii  ife 
baye  Colin  Laing  on  board."  .      .^... 

Macleod  was  apparently  making  a  gaj  joke  ol  the  mattet; 
but  there  was  an  anxioos,  intense  look  in  bis  eyes  ail  thé  m 
'■  cyen  when  he  was  starîng  absently  at  the  table  béfoxe  hinL 

'  ^ Oh,  yes,  Hamish,''  he  said,  laoghing  in  a  constrained 
''  that  wonld  be  à  fine  stoiy  to  telL    And  you  would  becôma  Ysày 
'  famotis — just  as  if  you  were  working  for  feune  in  a  théâtre  ;  and 
ail  the  people  wonld  be  talking  about  you.    And  when'  yoa  got 
to  London,  how  would  you  get  through  the  London  Btreetsl";. 
^'  It  is  my  cousin  who  would  show  me  the  way  :  haa  ha  not 
been  to  London  more  times  than  I  hayebeen  to  Stomowayl  ' 
.  ^*  But  the  streets  of  London — ^they  would  «bver  ail  the  groniid 
'  between  hère  and-Loch-na-Keal  ;  and  how  would  you  câërry  the 
young' lady  through  theml*'  .    !' 

"  We  would  carry  her,*^  saîd  Hamish,  curtly.  .1 

**With  the  bagpipes  to  drown  hw^reamsl"  ....        •  ■* 
•  **I  would  drown  her  screams  myself,"  said  Hamish^  withia 
'  sudden  Bavagenéss  )  and  he  added  sbmething  thàt  Macleèd*  did 
îiot  hear.  .  .  j 

"Do  you  know  that  I  am a  magistraté,  Hamish? "  » 
-     ^*  Lknow  it,  Sk  Keith."  ...  ; 

"  And  when  you  come  to  me  with  this  proposai,  do  you  knxMr 
what  I  should  do  ?  " 

*'I  kriow  what  the  old  Macleods  of  Dare  would  haet^àdsLi^ 

'  said  Hamish,  proudly,  "  before  they  let  this  shauie  con^-on  thàku 

And  you,  Sir  Keith — ^you  are  a  Macleod  too  ;  ây,  and  the  bràvioBt 

lad  tiiat  cvèr  was  bbm  in  Castlo  Dare  1    And  you  will  not  8ii£^ 

''  this  thing  any  longer,  Sir  Kéithi  fbr  it  is  a  sore  keaxt  %ham 

^ll'Oïa  the  morntng  till  night  j  and  it  is  only  a'  fiieîvfalg-xiaa3iiaffl 
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'  am  j  bût  s(âneiime&  wli6n  I  wiU  see  you  goîAg  al]bu£^a&d  âdtbitig 
^  noir  oared  for,:  but  a  great  trouble  on  yoùr  face— oh^  then  I  griy 
,  to  mjBeitf  *  Hamish,  you  are  an  old  man,  you  bave  not  long^^o 

Uv&j  but  befor$  you  die  you  wîll  teacb  the  fiu^  Etiglish  madata 

what  it  is  to  bring  a  shaifie  on  Sir  Keith  Macleod  1*  **     '  -     '  "*• 
i' Ah,  Tf ell>  good  iiight  nowy  Œlamisli  :  I  am  tiredj**  hë  said; 

mnd  tke  oM  man élowlyvteft.    :  i-'^  .:^'         -       .  v/      .'  -  rr  :$ 
He  was  tired — if  one  migbt  judgo  by  tbj»  kaggalpd  ob^kd  àdd 

i3i&  heavy  eyes  ;•  but  he  iiid  kot  go  ïo  skèp.-  He-  did  -  nui  èven 
'  g^  to  bed,  He  apent  the  live-long  night,  as  be.hadc  ôpenl?  too 
^  many  lately,  in  nervously  pacing  to  and  fro  within^thifi-^husHêd 

-èhomber;  orséated  with  bis  arms  on  tha  table,  and  the  achii^ 
>  head  resting  onhis  dasped  hands;  .  And  agaiu  those  ^YÎld  visions 
.;  camé  to  {«ortui^e  him-rrthepcoductJof  asick  hJeartand  a  bdwildered 

brain;  only  now  there  was  a  new  élément  intfoduced.     Xhis 

mad  project  of  Hamish's,  at  which  lie  would  bave  laughed  in  a 
*  saner  moody  begai^  to  intertwist  itself  witU  ail  thèse- passionate 

longings  and  thèse  troubled  dreams  of  what  might  yet;b6  possible 

to  himon  earth;  and  wherevcr  he  turned  it.was  suggested  to 
.  him  ;  and  whatever  was  the  craving  and  deéîre  of  thé  momeiiti 

this,  .and  only  this,  was  the  way  to  reach  it  For  if  6ne  -were 
:.  jnad  iiûth.  pain  ;  and  determined  to.c^u&h  the  white  adder  tfaiat 
..had  stuBg  one,  what  better  Way.thaa  to  seize  the. hatefuithiàg 

and  cage  it,  so  that  it  should  do  nô  moroiluurm  among  iiie  sonajof 

men  I  Or  if  one  -were  mad  because  of  the  love  of  a  beautiful 
:  Prinoees-T-and  «rl^e  far  away,  and;  dressed  iii  bridai  robes  r  what 
.,  bettcâr  way  iban  tp.take  her  ba^d^  aud.«ïor,  ^' ,QnlQk;.qiiScky  to 
,  the  ehore  !  Fq?  the  summ^r  seas  we -^aitiftg.ibr:  yoti.;  aad 
,  there  U  »  home  for  the  bride  .fer  al^ay  in  tbôjiQjrtJi 'tî  ;;.0r  if/it 

was  only  one  wild,  desp^iring  effort— ^gne  Jiaet  ipeaiîç  of  trjing^— 
.  to  bring  her  heart  back  againl.  Oij.il  there. was.  but". the  one 
,  fierce,  captured  kiss  pf  those  lips  no  lopger  ;l|ugbing  at  aU? 
■  Men  had  yeAtu^d  more  for  far  less  reward,i8ijrely  I  lAnd  ,wbat 
•:  remained  to  him  in  life  but  this  1    Thore  was  at  ieast  the 

splendidjoy  of  daring  and  action  !  ./'.'..     i\    : 

The  hours  passed  i  and  sometimes  he  fell  iiito  a  troubled  sleep 

;  as  he  fiât  with  bis  head  bentpn  his  hai^ds-— but  thenât  was  only 

l  j^  8^9  ^thofi^  beAUtiful  pioturçs  ofher  tbatrjnado  iûi  heart: 

B  B  a 
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the  mora.    And  somêtimes  he  saw  her  in  saîloï^like  whil 

bine,  as  she  was  stepping  down  from  the  steamer  ;  and  eonu 
.  he  saw  the  merry  Duchess  coming  forwaid  through  the  ball- 
.with  her  saucy  eyes  and  her  htughing  and  parted  lip» 

sometimes  he  saw  her  bef  ore  a  minor  ;  and  again  she  ami 
■  but  his  heart  wpuld  £^  haye  cried  alond  in  its  anguish. 

again  he  wonld  start  np,  and  look  at  the  window.     W 

impatient  for  the  day  t 

The   hunp  still  bumed    in  the  hushed  chamber. 

trembling  fingers  he  took  ont  the  letter  Ogilvie  had  wnti 
.  hiniy  and  held  the  slip  of  printod  paper  before  his  1>ewiJ 

-  gase.     **  The  young  and  gif ted  actress."    She  is  **  shortly 
manied."    And  the  new  pièce  that  ail  the  world  will  oo] 

:  see,  as  soon  as  she  is  retomed  from  the  wedding  tour,  is  * 
.  tragic  jiature." 

..  •  •  •  •  m 

Hamish,  Hamish,  do  you  hear  thèse  things  )     Do  you 

.  what  they  mean  1    Oh,  we  will  hâve  to  look  sharp  if  we 

be  there  in  time.  Corne  along,  you  brave  lads  ;  it  is  net  Ui 
,  time  a  Mackod  has  carried  off  a  bride.     And  will  she  c: 

you  think  1 — ^for  we  hâve  no  pipes  to  drown  her  screams. 
.  but  we  will  manage  it  another  way  than  that,  Hamish  1 

-  bave  no  cunning,  you  old  man  1    There  will  be  no  scream, 
the  white  adder  is  seized  and  caged. 

«  •  4c  # 

But  suiely  no  white  adder  I  0  sweetheart,  you  gave  me 
<  rose  !  And  do  you  remember  the  night  in  the  garden,  wi 
:  moonlight  around  us,  and  the  faveur  you  wore  next  your 
^  was  the  badge  of  the  Macleodsl — ^You  were  not  afraid  i 
'  Madeods  then  ;  you  had  no  f ear  of  the  rude  northem  pi 
:  you  said  they  wonld  not  crush  a  pale  Eose-leafl  And  i 
.  now — ^see  1    I  hâve  rescued  you  ;  and  those  people  will  pei 

you  no  longer;  I  hâve  taken  you  away — ^you  are  free  I 
.will  you  corne  up  on  deck,  now  ;  and  look  around  on  the  su 

sea  )  And  shall  we  put  into  some  port,  and  telegraph  thi 
•  runaway  bride  is  happy  enough  ;  and  that  they  will  hear  < 

next  from  Castle  Dare  )    Look  around,  sweetheart  ;  suiel, 

know  the  old  beat.    And  hère  is  Christijia  to  wait  on  you 
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Hamîsh— ^Hamish  will  curse  you  no  more— he  wîll  be  your  f  rîend 
now.  Oh,  you  make  the  mother's  heart  glad  at  last  :  she  has 
ixot  smiled  for  many  a  day. 

*  »  »  •  »  r 

Or  Î8  ît  the  proud  madam  that  îs  below,  Hamîsh  j  and  she  will 
not  speak  ;  and  she  sîts  alone  in  ail  her  finery  %  And  what  are 
we  to  do  with  her  now,  then — ^to  break  her  will  1  Do  you  think 
fihe  will  speak  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  the 
northem  seas  î  Or  will  they  be  after  us,  Hamish  1  Oh,  that 
would  be  a  fine  chase,  indeed  ;  and  we  would  lead  them  a  fine 
dance  through  the  Western  Isles  ;  and  I  think  you  would  try 
their  knowledge  of  the  channels  and  the  banks.  And  the 
painter-fellow,  Hamish,  the  woman-man,  the  dabbler — ^would  he 
be  in  the  bôat  behind  us  î— or  woùld  he  be  down  below,  în  bed  in- 
the  cabin,  with  a  nurse  to-  attend  him  1  Corne  along,  then  ! — 
but  beware  of  the  overfalls  off  Tirée,  you  southem  men  I  Or  is 
it  a  race  for  Barra  Head  ;  and  who  will  be  at  Yatersay  first  % 
There  is  good  fishing-ground  on  the  Sgriobh  bhan,  Hamish  ;  they 
xniEiy  as  well  stop  to  fish  as  seek  to  catch  us  among  our  western 
isles  !  See,  the  dark  is  coming  down  ;  is  that  the  Monach-light 
in  the  north  1 — Hamish,  Hamish,  we  are  on  the  rocks  I — and 
there  is  no  one  to  help  her  !    Oh,  sweetheart  ! — sweetheart  I — 

«  •  «  *  «r  ^ 

The  brief  fit  of  struggling  sleep  is  over  ;  he  rises,  and  goes  to 
the  window  ;  and  now,  if  he  is  impatient  for  the  new  day,  behold  I 
the  new  day  is  hère.  Oh,  see,  how  the  wan^light  of  the  morning 
meets  the  wan  face  ! — It  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  been  close 
to  Death  ;  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  is  desperate.  And  if,  after 
the  terrible  battle  of  the  night,  with  its  uncontrollable  yeaming 
and  its  unbearable  pain,  the  fierce  and  bitter  résolve  is  taken  î — 
if  there  remains  but  this  one  last  despairing  venture  for  ail  that 
made  life  wortb  having?  How  wildly  the  drowning  man 
clutches  at  this  or  that,  eo  only  that  he  may  breathe  for  yet  a 
moment  more.  He  knows.not  what  miracle  may  save  him  ;  he 
knows  not  where  there  is  any  land  ;  but  only  to  live — only  to 
breathe  for  another  moment — that  is  his  cry.  And  then,  mayhap, 
amid  the  wild  whirl  of  waves,  if  he  were  suddenly  to  catch 
sight  of  the  shoie  ;  and  think  that  he  wjts  getting near  to  that; 
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*'And  weare  goisg,  Sir  Eeithl"  theold  manaaid  ;  land  tlier 
was  a  look  of  pxoud  triumph  in  the  keen  face. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  yet,"  Madeod  saîd,  impaiâenily.  "  Bu 
you  will  tell  Christma  that,  if  we  are  going  away  to  the  eouûi 
we  may  hâve  lady-visitors  corne  on  board,  some  day  or  another 
and  she  would  be  better  than  a  yoiing  lass  to  look  after  them 
and  make  them  comfortable  on  board.  And  if  there  aie  an; 
clotbes  or  ribbons  she  may  want  from  Salen,  Donald  can  go  ove 
vitb  the  pony  :  and  you  will  not  spare  any  money,  Hamish." 

"  Very  well,  sir  " 

''  And  you  will  not  send  the  boat  out  to  thô  Pioneer  till  I  gÎT 
you  a  letter  ;  and  you  will  ask  the  clerk  to  be  so  kind  as  to  poa 
it  for  me  to-nîght  at  Oban  ;  he  must  not  foiget  that." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Hamish  ;  and  he  lefb  the  room,  wîth 
determined  look  about  his  lips,  but  with  a  glad  light  in  hi 
eyes, 

Thîs  was  the  second  letter  Macleod  wrote  ;  and  he  had  t 
keep  whisperîng  to  himself  ''  Caution  !  caution  !"  or  he  woul< 
hâve  broken  into  some  wild  appeal  to  his  sweetheart  far  away» 

"Deab  Gbrtrudb,"  he  wrote,  "  I  gather  from  your  note  tha 
it  is  tnie  you  are  going  to  get  married.  I  had  heard  som&  tim 
ago  ;  80  your  letter  was  no  great  shock  to  me  ;  and  what  I  haT 
sufifered — well,  that  can  be  of  no  interest  to  you  now,  and  it  wD 
do  me  no  good  to  recall  it.  As  to  your  message,  I  would  forgiv 
you  f reely  ;  but  how  can  I  f orget  1  Can  you  f orget  î  Do  yoi 
remember  the  red  rose  ?  But  that  is  ail  over  now,  I  suppose 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  after  ail  to  be  able  to  obe; 
you,  and  to  forget  very  thoroughly— not  that  alone,  but  everythinj 
else.  For  I  hâve  been  rather  ill  of  late — more  through  sleeplesa 
ness  than  any  other  cause,  I  think  ;  and  they  say  I  must  go  îo 
a  long  sea-voyage  ;  and  the  mother  and  Janet  both  say  I  shoulc 
bo  more  at  home  in  the  old  Umpire — with  Hamish  and  Christina 
and  ray  own  people  round  me — than  in  a  steamer  ;  and  so  I  ma^ 
not  hear  of  you  agaîn  until  you  are  separated  from  me  for  ever 
Lut  I  Write  now  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like  your  letters  retum 
ed  ;  and  one  or  two  keepsakes  ;  and  the  photographs  :  I  woul( 
not  like  them  to  fall  into  other  hands  ;  and  sometimes  I  feel  » 
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Vtoyftgej     He  bad  to  prépare  the  mother  and  Janel  for  lus  going 
away.     And  mightïiot  Korinân  Ogilvie  find  ont  somehow  wbéEL'" 
tîiè  biàmagé  wa»  ta  be,  so  that  he  would  Irhow  how  much  time 
wâsleffchiniî  •         •    •: 

:  Bat  with  aQ  this  eagernêss  ând  haste,  he  këpt  whisperîng  tcT 
himself  coîinsèls  bf  caxitîôuund  prudence.  He  dared  hot  àwaken^' 
her  suspicion  by  profèssing  too  much  f brgiveness  '<St  friendlîiiess.* 
He  wrote  to  her— «with  -what  a  trcanbling  hand  he  put  down^ 
thosô  lyords,  JMcvr  Gj^rudCy  on  paper,  aùd  how  wistfully  he 
regarded  them  ! — ^but  the  letter  was  a  proùd  and  cold  lettèr. 
He'  said  that  he  had  been  infbrméd  shé  Was  about  ta  bé  marrièd  ; 
he  wished  to  âscertaih  ftom  hersélf  whethet  thatwafi  true.  Hé'; 
would  not  rèproâch  her,  either  with  treachery  or  deceit;  M  thisî 
"«ras  true,  passionate  words  wouid  not  be  of  much  avail.  '  But  he 
wbuldlprefer.tôbe  assurëd,  one  way  or  ànother,  by  her  own  hand.» 
That  was  the  substance  of  thè  letter.  -     .  ' 

'  'Ahdthen  the  answer  1  '  Hé  almost  feàréd  she  Woiild  ûôt  writo. 
Bôtwhen  Hanaish  himsèlf  brought  that  pink  ënvelape  to  him/ 
howrhis  heart  beat  !  And  the  old  man  stood  there  in  silence, 
and  with  gloom  on  his  face;  was  there  to  be,  after  ail,  no 
airt  of  vengeance  on  her  who  had  betrayed  Macleod  of 
Bare? 

'  The  few  words  seemed  to  hâve  been,  written  with  unsteady 
fingers.  He  read  them  «^gain  and  again.  Surely.  there  was  iio 
dark  mystery  wîthin  them  ? — 

'*Dear  Keith^  I  cannot  h^ar  to  Write  to  y  ou,  I  do  not  hiow 
How  it  has  ail  happened,    Forgive  me  if  y  ou  can.;  and  forget 

vie.    g:* 

"Oh,  Hamish,"  said  he,  with  a  strange  laugh,  "is  ît  an  easy 
thing  to  forget  that  you  hâve  beônalivel  That  would  beran 
easy  thing,  if  one  were  to  ask  you  1  But  is  not  Colin  Laing 
coming  hère  to-day  1  ** 

"  Oh  yes.  Sir  Keith,*'  Hamish  said,  with  his  eyes  lighting  up 
e'agerly,  **  he  will  be  hère  with  the  Pioneer,  and  I  will  send  the 
boat  out  for  him.  Oh,  yes,  and  you  are  wanting  to  see  him,  Sir 
Keîthr' 

.  u  y^j^  of  course  !  "  Macleod  said.  "  K  we  are  goîng  away  on 
a- long  voyage,  do  we  not  want  a  good  pilot  V 
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^^Andweaiegoing,  Sir  Kelthl**  theold  man  aaid  ;  and  il 
¥ras  a  look  of  pioad  triamph  in  the  keen  face. 

**  Ohy  I  do  not  know  yeV  Macleod  said,  impatîenily.  ** 
you  will  tell  Cbristina  that,  if  we  are  going  away  to  the  aoi 
we  may  hâve  lady-visitors  corne  on  boaid^  some  day  or  anotl 
and  she  wonld  be  better  than  a  yoiing  lass  to  look  after  tii 
and  make  them  comfortable  on  board.  And  if  there  aie 
clotbes  or  ribbons  she  may  want  from  Salen,  Donald  can  go  < 
vith  the  pony  :  and  you  will  not  spare  any  money,  TTftTnîah, 

**  Very  well,  sir." 

*^  And  you  will  not  send  the  boat  out  to  the  Pioneer  tOI  1 1 
you  a  letter  ;  and  you  will  ask  the  clerk  to  be  so  kind  as  to  ; 
it  for  me  to-night  at  Oban  ;  he  must  not  forget  that." 

^'  Yery  well,  sir/'  said  Hamish  ;  and  he  left  the  room,  wi 
determined  look  about  his  lips,  but  with  a  glad  light  in 
eyes. 

This  was  the  second  letter  Macleod  wrote;  and  he  hac 
keep  whispering  to  himself  ''  Caution  !  caution  !  "  or  he  w< 
hâve  broken  into  some  wild  appeal  to  lus  sweetheart  £ar  awa 

"Deab  Gbrtrudb,"  he  wrote,  "  I  gather  from  your  note 
it  is  tnie  you  are  going  to  get  married.  I  had  heard  some 
ago  j  so  your  letter  was  no  great  shock  to  me  ;  and  what  I  ] 
suffered — well,  that  can  be  of  no  interest  to  you  now,  and  it 

jj  do  me  no  good  to  recall  it.     As  to  your  message,  I  would  foi 

•!  you  freely  ;  but  how  can  I  forget  î     Can  you  forget  ?     Do 

.  j.  remember  the  red  rose  î     But  that  is  ail  over  now,  I  supp 

'  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  after  ail  to  be  able  to  < 

.  you,  and  to  forget  very  thoroughly — not  that  alone,  but  everyt 

else.  For  I  hâve  beau  rather  ill  of  late — more  through  eleep 
ness  than  any  other  cause,  I  think  ;  and  they  say  I  must  g< 
a  long  sea-voyage  ;  and  the  mother  and  Janet  both  say  I  sh 
bo  more  at  home  in  the  old  Umpire — with  Hamish  and  Chris 
and  ray  own  pcople  round  me — than  in  a  steamer  ;  and  so  I 
not  hear  of  you  again  until  you  are  separated  from  me  for  i 
Lut  I  Write  now  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like  your  letters  rel 
ed  ;  and  one  or  two  keepsakes  ;  and  the  photographe  :  I  w 

i  :  ^^^^^  not  like  them  to  fall  into  other  hands  ;  and  sometimes  I  fei 
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eick  ai  heàrt  thai  I  doubt  whethei  I  sliall  ever  agàin  get  back  to 
Dare.  There  are  some  ilowerâ,  too  ;  but  I  would  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  them,  if  you  hâve  no  objection — and  the  sketch 
of  Ulva,  that  you  made  on  the  deck  of  the  Umpirey  'when  we  were 
coming  back  from  lona,  I  would  like  to  keep  that,  if  you  havd 
no  objection.    And  I  remain  your  faithful  fnend, 

"Kbith  Maoleod."  ' 

Kow  at  the  moment  he  was  wrîtîng  this  letter,  Lady  Macleod 
and  her  nièce  were  together  ;  the  old  lady  at  her  spinning-wheel| 
the  younger  one  sewing.     And  Janet  Macleod  was  saying — 

''  Ohy  auntie,  I  am  so  glad  Keith  is  going  away  now  in  the 
yacht  ;  and  you  must  not  be  vexed  at  ail  or  troubled  if  he  stays 
a  long  time;  for  what  else  can  make  him  well  again?  Why, 
you  ^ow  that  he  has  not  been  Keith  at  ail  of  late — he  is  quite 
another  man — ^I  do  not  think  any  one  would  recognîze  him* 
And  surely  there  can  be  no  better  cure  for  sleeplessness  than  the 
rpugh  work  of  the  yachting  ;  and  you  know  Keith  will  take  his 
share,  in  spite  of  Hamish  ;  and  if  he  goes  away  to  the  south,  they 
will  hâve  watches,  and  he  will  take  his  watch  with  the  others, 
and  his  tum  at  the  helm.  Oh,  you  will  see  the  change  when  he 
comes  back  to  us  !  " 

The  old  lady's  eyes  had  slowly  filled  with  tears. 

"And  do  you  think  it  is  sleeplessness,  Janet,*'  said  she^ 
"  that  is  the  matter  with  our  Keith  î  Ah,  but  you  know  better 
than  that,  Janet." 

Janet  Macleod's  face  grew  suddenly  red  ;  but  she  said, 
hastily — 

"  Why,  auntie,  hâve  I  not  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  aU 
the  night,  whether  it  was  in  his  room  or  in  the  library  î  And 
then  he  is  out  before  any  one  is  up  :  oh,  yes,  I  know  that  when 
you  cannot  sleep,  the  face  grows  white,  and  the  eyes  grow  tired. 
And  he  has  not  been  himself  at  ail— going  away  like  that  from 
every  one  ;  and  having  nothing  to  say  ;  and  going  away  by  him- 
self over  the  moors.  The  night  before  last,  when  he  came  back 
from  Kinloch,  he  was  wet  through,  and  he  only  lay  down  on 
the  bed,  as  Hamish  told  me,  and  would  hâve  slept  there  ail  the 
night,  but  foir  Hamish.    And  do  you  not  think  that  was  to  get 
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alûp'  et'  last-^tbat  be  had  1>eeii  wattjng  éo  bit,  and  «iom 
tlwmgh  the  sballows  of  Loch  Scridain  toot  Ah,  but  you  .1 
eee  the  diffraence,  aùntiei  wheu  hè  coméa  back  on  Ixi&zd 
Vmpire,  and  ve  vill  go  down  to  the  ahore  ;  tmd  we  vilt  be  g 
fa>  flêe  lûnl  tïiat  dky."  .   . 

"  Oh  yea,  Janet,"  the  old  lady  sald,  and  die  tean  vere  i 
ning-down  her  face,  "but  yoa  know — you  knoif.  And  if 
h^  .ma^ed  yen,  Janet,  and  stayed  at  home  at  Çare,  tl 
Herald  bave  heen  none  of  ail  thia  trouble.  And  now-i^-Wiia 
there  no^^l  It  is  the  yonng  EngUsh  lady  that  bas  brolœn 
heartj.and  be  is  no  loi^r  a  eon  to  me,  and  be  is  no  Ipii 
yonr  (iovqin,  J^et  ;  but  a  broken-Iiearted  man,  that  does 
tore  for  anytbing.  Ton  are  veiy  kind,  Janet;  yoa  -wonld 
flày  any.harm  of  any.one.  But  I  anx  hïs  niother  ï — I^ — ■■■n 
â  the  wpnian  was.  to  corne  hère  this  day,  do  you  think  I  wq 
liot  Bpeak  1  It  vroB  a  bad  day  for  db  aJl  that  he  went  awa; 
infltead  of  manying  you,  Janet." 

".Bu,t  you  know  that  oould  never  bave  been,  anntie,"  aaid 
gentlp-eyod  cousin,  though  there  v/as  some  conacions  floab 
piide  iç  her  cheeka.     "Icpuld  never  bave  mairied  Keith.'' 
'■"'But  why,  Janetî" 

"  Tou  bave  no  right  to.  ask  me,  auntie.  But.  he  and  I— 
did  not  care  fot  eaoh  other — I  meait,  we  nevet  could  baye  .1 
lïiamed.  I  hope  you  wîll  not  speak  about  that  any,  m 
ffuutie." 
, ."  And  Bome  day  tbey  will  take  me,  tqo,  away  from  Da 
aaid  the  old  dame,  and  the  apiuning-wheel  waa  left  unbeet 
'^'_ttnd  I_ca_nnot  go  into  tUe  grave  irith  myfive  brave  Tads- 
where  are  they  ail  now,  Janet  î-^in  Arizona  one,  in  Afrîca  1 
and  two  în  the  Ctimea,  and  my  brave  Hector  at  Koniggî 
But  that  is  not  mucb  ;  I  shall  he  meeting  them  ail  togetl 
and  do  you  not  think  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  tbem  ail  togel 
igain  just  aa  it  was  in  the  old  daya  ;  and  they  wilI  corne  to  n 
fiie  ;  and  they  wîll  be  glad  enough  to  havo  the  motbor  v 
them  once  againl  Eut,  Janet,  Janet,  how  can  I  go  to  thi 
What  will  I  Bay  to  tbem  when  they  ask  about  Keit! 
about  Keith,  my  Benjamin,  my  yoimgeet,  my  bauda 
hdî" 
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'  The  old  Mroman  \vas  sofeBingiDÎtterly;  and  Janet  Vent  to  hér 
and  put  hér  anns  aroùnd  hér,' and  saidi,— ^  '  ■  ■'■^ 

"  Why,  auntie,  you  must  not  think  of  such  tliîngs.  Ton  mil 
sèiîd  Keith  aiyày  în  lowipirits  iryoù  Bave  not  a  brig^t  face  aûd 
a  smfle  f or  Kim  wBen  he  goes  awày .^  -'^ 

•  "But  you  do  not  know — you  do  not  know,"  tîie  old'WOittkl" 
said,  "  what  Keith  has  done  for  me.  The  othér8-^)li,  yes,  théy-- 
"were  brave  lads  j  and  very  proùd  x)f  their  name,  tôô  ;  aiid  théy 
would  not  disgrâce  their  name  wherever  they  wènt  ;  €tnd  îf  they* 
died— thât  isnothîng  ;  for  theywill  be  t(%ether  âgaiii  now  :  and'" 
"what  harm  is  there  1  But  Keith,  he  was  the  one  that  did  bolCTO* 
than  any  of  them  ;  for  he  stayed  at  home  for  mjsake  ;  ând  when 
other  peopie  were  talking  about  this  régiment  and  that  regim^t,^ 

■"■•"••s» 

Keith  would  not  tell  me  what  was  sore  at  his  heart;  and  never 
once  did  he  say,  *  Mother,  I  must  go  away  like  the  rest,*  though^ 
it  vras  in  bis  blood  to  go  away.  And  what  hâve  I  done  now  ^r-^ 
and  what  am  I  to  say  to  his  brothers  when  they  come  to  ask  me  î* 
Iwill  say  to  them,  *  Oh,  yes,  he  was  the  handsomest  of  ail  mj  mx 
lads;  and  he  had  the  proudest  heart,  too ;  but  I  kept  hîm  at 
home.  And  what  came  of  it  allî  "Would  it  not  be  better  now^ 
that  he  was  lying  buried  in  the  jungle  of  the  Gold  Coast,  of'at 
Koniggratz,orintheCrimea1"  ..     '" 

*  "  Oh,  surely  not,  auntie  !  Keith  will  come  back  to  us  soon  ; 
aiid  when  you  see  him  well  and  strong  again  ;  and  when  yott' 
hear  his  laugh  about  the  house — surely  you  will  not  be  wishing- 
ttat  he  was  in  his  grave  î  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  to- 
day,  auntie  î" 

"The  otherg  did.'npt  suffer  much^Janet;  and  to  three  of 
them,  any  way,  it  was  only  a  bullet — a  cry — and  then  the  death* 
sleep  of  a  brave  man,  and  the  grave  of  a  Macleod.  But  Keith; 
Janet — he  is  my  youngest — he  is  nearer  to  my  heart  than  any 
of  them  :  do  you  not  see  his  face  V* 

"  Yes,  auntie,"  Janet  Macleod  said,  in  a  low  voice-  ^  But  he' 
will  get  over  that.  He  will  come  back  to  us  strong  and 
well."  ' 

i^  Oh,  yes,  he  will  come  back  to  us  strong  and  well  !  "  said  the 
qld  lady,.  almost  wildly,  and  ahe  rose,  and  her  face  was  pale. 
"But  I  thtnk  it  îs  à  good  thîng  for  that  woman  that  my  other 
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sons  aie  ail  away  now  ;  for  they  had  quick  tempeis,  ihose  lads; 
and  they  would  not  like  to  see  theîr  brother  murdeied." 
'  " Murderedi  auntie !" 

Lady  Macleod  would  hâve  answered  in  the  same  wild  passioii- 
ate  way  ;  but  at  this  yery  moment  her  son  entered.  She  toined 
quickly  ;  she  almost  feared  to  meet  the  look  of  his  haggaid  &oe. 
But  Keith  Macleod  said,  quite  cheerfully — 

''  Well  now,  Janet,  will  you  go  round  to-day  to  look  at  the 
Vmpiref  And  will  you  corne  too,  motherl  Oh,  she  îa  made 
very  smart  now;  just  as  if  we  were  ail  going  away  to  see  tho 
Queen." 

''  I  cannot  go  to-day,  Keith/'  said  his  mother,  and  she  lef  t  the 
ipom  before  he  had  time  to  notice  that  she  was  strangely  excited. 

**  I  think  I  will  go  some  other  day,  Keith^^'  his  cousin  said, 
gently,  ''just  before  you  start,  that  I  may  be  sure  you  hâve  not 
forgotten  anything.  And,  of  course,  you  will  take  the  ladies, 
cabin,  Keith,  for  yourself  ;  for  there  is  more  light  in  that;  and 
it  is  further  away  from  the  noise  of  the  forecastle  in  the  moming. 
But  how  can  you  be  going  to-day,  Keith,  when  the  man  front 
Greenock  will  be  hère  soon  now  1  " 

"  Why,  I  forgot  that,  Janet,"  said  he,  laughing  in  a  nervoua 
way.  ''  I  forgot  that,  though  I  was  talking  to  Hamish  about 
l^im  only  a  little  while  ago.  And  I  think  I  might  as  well  go 
out  to  meet  the  Pioneer  myself,  if  the  boat  has  not  left  yet.  Is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  get  from  Oban,  Janet  1  " 
.  "  No,  nothing,  thank  you,  Keith,"  said  she  ;  and  then  he  left; 
and  he  was  in  time  to  get  into  the  big  sailing-boat  before  it  went 
out  to  meet  the  steamer. 

This  cousin  of  Hamish,  who  jumped  into  the  boat  when 
Macleod's  letter  had  been  handed  up  to  the  clerk,  was  a  little, 
black-haired  Celt,  beady-eyed,  nervous,  but  with  the  affectation 
of  a  sailor's  bluffness,  and  he  wore  rings  in  his  ears.  However, 
when  he  was  got  ashore,  and  taken  into  the  library,  Macleod 
Tery  specdily  found  out  that  the  man  had  some  fair  skill  in 
navigation,  and  that  he  had  certainîy  been  into  a  good  nmnber 
of-  ports  in  his  lifetime.  And  if  one  were  taking  the  Urnpire 
into  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Thames,  now  î     Mr.  Laing  looked  donbt- 

■ 

f  ully  at  the  gênerai  chart  Macleod  had  ;  lie  said  he  would  lather 
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hâve  a  spécial  chart  which  he  could  get  at  Greenock  ;  for  there 
were  a  great  many  banks  about  the  moutb  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
he  was  uot  sure  that  he  could  remember  the  channeL  And  if 
one  \7ished  to  go  further  up  the  river,  to  some  anchorage  in 
communication  by  rail  with  London  ?  Oh,  yes,  there  was  Erith. 
And  if  one  would  rather  hâve  moorings  than  an  anchorage,  se 
that  one  might  slip  away  without  trouble  when  the  tide  and  wind 
were  favourable  )  Oh,  yes,  there  was  nothing  simpler  than  that. 
There  were  many  yachts  about  Erith  ;  and  surely  the  pier-master 
could  get  the  Umpire  the  loan  of  moorings.  Ail  thxough  Castle 
Dare  it  was  understood  that  there  was  no  distinct  destination 
marked  down  for  the  Umpire  on  this  suddenly-arranged  voyage 
of  hers  ;  but  ail  the  same  Sir  Keith  Macleod's  inquiries  went  no 
further,  at  présent  at  least,  than  the  river  Thames. 

There  came  another  letter,  in  dainty  pink;  and  this  time 
there  was  less  trembling  in  the  handwriting  ;  and  there  wcus  a 
greater  frankness  in  the  wording  of  the  note. 

"  Dear  Keith/*  Miss  White  wrote,  "  I  would  like  to  hâve  the 
letters  :  as  for  the  little  triûes  you  mention,  it  does  not  much 
matter.  You  hâve  ïiot  said  that  you  forgive  me  ;  perhaps  it  is 
asking  too  much  ;  but  believe  me  you  will  ônd  some  day  it  was 
ail  for  the  best.  It  is  better  now  than  later  on.  I  had  my 
fears  f rom  the  beginniug  3  did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  was  never 
sure  of  myself  for  a  day?  And  I  am  sure  papa  warned  me.  I 
cannot  make  you  any  requital  for  the  great  generosity  and  fo:^ 
beaiance  you  show  to  me  now;  but  I  would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  your  friend. 

"  P.  S. — I  am  deeply  giîeved  to  hear  of  your  being  ill  ;  but 
hope  it  is  only  something  quite  temporary.  You  could  not  hâve 
decided  better  than  on  taking  a  long  sea-voyage.  I  hope  you 
will  hâve  fine  weather." 

.  Ail  this  wa^  very  pleasant.  They  had  got  into  the  région  o£ 
correspondence  again  :  and  Miss  White  was  then  mistreas  of 
the'  situation.  His  answer  to  her  was  less  cheerf  ul  in  tono. 
It  ran  thus  :— 
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DâAB  GuEtTBUDBi, — T<MxxoiTo?if  moïsmig  r  ItoVe  Dasb.  . 
bave  xnade  tip  your  lettezs»  <&c.»  in  a  packei  ;  Imt  as  I  wau 
like  to  Bee  Konuan  OgUyie  before  gbing  f artfaer  soaih^it 
{>0B8ible  wemaj  lun  inta  tha  Thames  for  a  day  ;  randisâ  I  ha: 
.taken  the  packet  with  me,  and,  if.  I  see  QgiiTie,  I  will\gii».2t: 
hîm  to  put  into  your  hands.  And  as  this  Jiiaj  be  the  last  iîA 
tbat  I  sball  ever  wnte  to.you,  I  mày  tell  yoii'  Bow'the]»  k  i 
one  anywbere  mcnre  eamestly  bopef id.  tljian  I  tbat  yon.niay.lii 
«  long  aiid  bappy  life,  not  trôubled  by  any  tMnking  of.vurbat: 
past  and  inevocable. 

*^  Yours  faithfuliy,      ,.  -....■        ..u 

"KjBÏTHiÏAGLiCOnk?'       i 


..  .  1 


So  tbere  was  an  end  of  correspondencë.  And  now  JcaméHtà 
■  bâEmtiful  ioioming,  witb  à  fine  nortb-westerly  breeze  bloiitin^ 
and  tbe  Umpire^  with  ber  mainsaiL  and  jib  set,  and  h^  gà 
ensîgn  fluttering  in  tbe  wind,  rockîng  gentlyldewn  tbero  at  àe 
moorings.  It  was  an  auspicious  morning;  of  itself  it  wa 
enotigb  to  cbeex  up  a  beart-sick  man.  The  wbite  sea*bîrds  wer 
calling  ;  and  Ulva  was  sbining  green  ;  and  tbe  Dutcbmàn's  Ca 
ont  tbere  wais  of  a  pale  purple-blue  ;  wbile  awiay  in  tb«  sontl 
-fcbere  was  a  vague  silver  mist  of  beat  lying  afl  over  thé  Ross  c 
MuU  and  lona.  And  tbe  proud  lady  of  CastleDare  and  Janel 
afud  one  *  or  two  otbers  more  stealtbily,  were  walking  down  t 
ibe*  pief  tq  see  Keitb  Macleod  set  sail  ;  but  Donald  was  lio 
tbere^here  was  no  need  for  Donald  or  bis  piipes  on  bbârd  th 
-yacht.  'Dôûald  was  up*  at  tbe  bouse  j  and  lookiiig  àt  -the  -pëopî 
gojung.doFç  to  tbe  quay;  and  saying  bitteriy  to  hîmséliÇ  "  It  î 
no  inbrè  thought  of  the  pipes  now  tbat  Sir  Keitb  bas,  ever  sine 
ihè  Snglish  lady  was  at  Dare  ;  and  be  tbinks  I  am  bettes  a 
work  in  boking  after  jbbe  dogs." 

...i  §uddenly  Macleod  stopped,  and  topk  out  a  pencil^  and  wrot 
flomething  on  a  card. 

"I  was  sure  I  bad  forgotten  sometbing,  Janet,"  said  be 
'"Tbat  îs  thé  address  of  Jobnny  Wickes's  mothér.     We  weré  t< 
iféiA  bim  up-to  seé  hér  some  time  before  Cbnstoias*" 
• -o^^foib  Gbristmas'l  "    Janet  ex'èlaîmed  ;^  and  ebelooked  a 
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.  him  in  amazement  ^'  But  you^are  cominig  }À(Si  befoîa  GbmV 
mas,EeiUiî"  "  • 

...  *i  Ohy  well,  Janet,"  eaid  hé  carelessly,  "  you  know  iàiài  when 
one  goeaaway  on  a  voyage,  it  is  never  certain  abbùt  yotr 
coming  back  ai  ail,  and    it   is    better  to  leave  everything 

**  But  you  are  not  goiiig  away  from  uâ  wËbk  tlioughts  îike 

-  thèse  in  yôur  he^,  aurely  J  '*  tte  cousin  saiA     "  Why,  the  maii 

from  Greenock  says  you-could  go  to.  America  in  the  Umpirà, 

and  if  you  could  go  to  America,  there  will  not  be  much  risk  in 

the  calmer  seas  of  the  south.     And  you  know,  Keith,  auntie 

and  I  don't  want  you  to  trouble  about  writing  letters  to  us  ;  for 

you  wiU  hâve  enough  trouble  in  looking  af ter  the  yacht  ;  but 

-you  will  send  us  a  telegram  from  the  varions  places  you  put 

into."  ) 

"Oh,  yee,  I  will   do   that,"    said   he,  somewhat   absently. 

Even  the  bustle  of  departure  and  the  brightness  of  the  moming 

had  failed  to  put  colour  and  life  into  the  haggard  face  and  the 

bopéless  eyes. 

That  was  a  sorrowf ul  leave-taking  at  the  shore  j  and  Maoleod, 

standing  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  could  see,  long  after  théy 

haduEiet  sail,  that  his  mother  and  cotisin  -weré  etiil  ou  the  Bmaiï 

^quay  WAtching  the  Umpire  so  long  as  «he  was  in^sight;  Thài 
ihey  rounded  the  Eoss  of  Mull  ;  and  li6  saw  no  more  of  the 
women  of  Ciistle  Dare.  .;    o! 

And  this  beautiful  white-sailed  veësel  that  is  going  sôuft 
through  the  summer  seas  :  surely  she  is  no  deadly  instrument  éf 
Teiigeance,  but  only  a  messenger  of  peaoe  1    Look,  no^i  ho^ 

',she  has  passed  through  the  Sound  of  lona  :  and  the  white  saila 

.are  shining  in  the  hght  ;  and  far  awày  before  herj  instead  of  the 
islands  'with  which  she  is  famiiiar,  are  other  islands-^^-anothér 
Colônsay  altogether,  and  Islay,  and  Jura,  and  Soarba,  âU  a  pale 
transparent  blue.     And  what  will  the  mon  6n  the  lonelyDubh- 

/Artach  rock  think  of  her  as  they  see  her  pass  by  f  "-  Why,  éurefy 
that  she  looks  lik«  a  beautiful  white  dove  !  It  iis  a  fiummei  da^; 
the  winds^are  soft;  fly  south,  then,  WMte  SMv'e/iaid  catly  io 

ikik  this  message  ôf  teii46niesS|  and^ntie«^i  a&d^pMèet '  Stnél^ 
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ilie  genUe  en  wîU  lisieii  to  you  ;  bef oie  the  wînter  oomes, 
the  skies  grow  dark  oyerbead,  and  theie  is  no  white  âove  ai 
bot  an  angry  sea^^agle,  witb  Uack  wings  oatspread,  and  ti 
leady  to  strike.  O  wbat  is  tbe  sonnd  in  tbe  sununer  air  1 
it  tbe  singîng  of  tbe  sea-maiden  of  Cobnaay,  bewailing  sAil 
loes  of  ber  lover  in  otber  years  1  We  cannot  stay  to  listen  ^ 
winds  are  fair;  fly  sootbward,  and  still  sonthward,  O 
beantifol  Wbite  Doto,  and  it  is  ail  a  message  of  love  an 
peace  tbat  yon  will  wbisper  to  ber  ear  J 
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DOYE  OB  8EA  EAGLE! 

But  tbere  are  no  fine  irisions  troubling  the  mind  of  Hamic 
he  stands  bere  by  tbe  tiller  in  eager  consultation  Tvith  C 
Xain^  -wbo  bas  a  chart  outspread  befoie  bim  on  tbe  d 
Tbere  is  piide  in  tbe  old  man's  face.  He  is  proud  of  tbe 
ibrmances  of  tbe  yacbt  be  bas  sailed  for  so  many  yeais  ; 
prend  of  bimself  for  baving  brongbt  ber — always  subjec 
tbe  advice  of  bis  cousin  from  Greenock — ^in  safety  tbrongh 
sait  sea  to  tbe  smootb  waters  of  tbe  great  river.  And  ûu 
ibis  is  a  strange  scène  for  tbe  Umpire  to  find  around  ber  in 
jears  of  ber  old  âge.  For  instead  of  the  giant  clifis  of  Gri 
and  Bourg  tbere  is  only  the  thin  green  line  of  the  Essex  co 
and  instead  of  tbe  rushing  Atlantic  tbere  is  the  broad  aniM 
autfaoe  of  tbis  coffee-coloured  stream,  splashed  witb  bine  w] 
tbe  ripples  catch  the  reflected  light  of  the  sky.  Tbere  ic 
longer  the  solitude  of  Ulva  and  Colonsay,  or  the  moanin 
tbe  waves  round  the  lonely  shores  of  Pladda,  and  Staffi^ 
the  Dutchmanj  but  the  eager,  busy  life  of  the  great  livei 
black  steamer  pufi&ng  and  roaring,  russet-eailed  barges  g< 
«moothly  witb  tbe  tide,  a  tug  bearing  a  large  greeit-bo 
Italian  sbip  tbrongb  the  lapping  waters,  and  eveiTwhea 
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Bwarming  fry  of  small  boats  of  every  description.  It  is  a 
beautiful  summer  moming,  though  there  îs  a  pale  haze  lying 
along  the  Essex  woods.  The  old  Vmpire,  with  the  sait  foam  of 
the  sea  encrosted  ou  her  bows,  is  makiiig  her  fiist  appeaiance 
in  the  Thames. 

**  And  where  are  we  going,  Hamish/'  says  Colin  Laing,  in  the 
Gaelic,  "  when  we  leave  this  place  1  " 

"  When  you  are  told,  then  you  will  know,"  says  Hamish. 

''You  had  enough  talk  of  it  last  night  in  the  cabin.  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  out  of  the  cabin,"  says  the 
cousin  from  Greenock. 

"  And  if  I  hâve  a  master,  I  obey  my  master  without  speaking/' 
Hamish  answers. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  strange  master  you  hâve  got  Oh,  you  do  not 
know  about  thèse  things,  Hanûsh.  Do  you  know  what  a 
geiltleman  who  has  a  yacht  "would  do  when  he  got  into  Graves- 
end  as  we  got  in  last  night  ?  Why  he  would  go  ashore,  and 
hâve  his  dinner  in  a  hôtel,  and  drink  four  or  five  différent  kinds 
of  wine,  and  go  to  the  théâtre.  But  your  master,  Hanûsh^  what 
does  he  do  ?  He  stays  on  board  ;  and  sends  ashore  for  time-tables, 
and  such  things  j  and  what  is  more  than  that,  he  is  on  deck  ail 
night,  walking  up  and  down.  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  him  walking 
up  and  down  ail  night,  with  the  yacht  lying  at  anchor  !  " 

"  Sir  Keith  is  not  well.  When  a  man  is  not  well  he  does 
not  act  in  an  ordinary  way.  But  you  talk  of  my  master,** 
Hamish  answered  proudly.  "  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
master,  Colin — that  he  is  a  better  master  than  any  ten  thousand 
masters  that  ever  were  born  in  Greenock,  or  in  London 
eîther.  I  will  not  allow  any  man  to  say  anything  against  my 
master." 

**  I  was  not  saying  anything  against  your  master.  He  is  a 
wiser  man  than  you,  Hamish.  For  he  was  saying  to  me  last 
night,  '  2^ow,  when  I  am  sending  Hamish  to  such  and  such  places 
in  London,  you  must  go  with  him,  and  show  him  the  trains,  and 
cabs,  and  other  things  like  that.'  Oh  yes,  Hamish,  you  know 
how  to  sail  a  yacht;  but  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
towns." 

*'  And  who  would  want  to  know  anything  abont  towns  ?    Are 
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they  uot  f  ull  of  people  who  live  by  telling  lies  and  cheatûi 
other  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  say  that  is  how  I  bave  been  able  to  buj  my 
at  Gourock,"  said  Colin  Laing,  angrily,  "  with  a  gaiden, 
boat-house  too  î  " 

"I  do  not  know  abont  tbat/'  said  Hamifih  j  aDd  tb 
called  out  some  order  to  one  of  tbe  men.  Madeod  was  ; 
moment  down  in  tbe  saloon,  seated  at  tbe  table,  with  a 
enclosed  and  addressed  lying  before  bim.  But  surely  tb 
not  tbe  same  man  wbo  bad  been  in  tbese  still  waters  < 
I  f  Thames  in  tbe  bygone  days — witb  gay  companîons  aronnc 

}  and  tbe  band  playing  "  A  Higbland  Lad  my  Ix>ve  was 

and  a  beautiful-eyed  girl,  wbom  be  called  Eose-leaf,  talk 
I  bim  in  tbe  quiet  of  tbe  summer  noon.     Tbis  man  bad  a  1 

bis  eyes  like  tbat  of  an  animal  tbat  baç  been  bunted  to  dea: 
f  is  fain  to  lie  down  and  give  itself  up  to  its  puisueis  i 

despair  of  utter  fatigue.     He  was  looking  at  this  letter. 
■\  composition  of  it  bad  cost  bim  only  a  wbole  nigbt's  agony. 

wben  be  sate  down  and  wrote  it  in  tbe  blue-grey  dawn,  wli 
be  not  cast  away  1  • 

"  Ob,  no,"  be  was  saying  now  to  bis  own  conscience,  **  at 
not  call  it  deceiving  !  She  will  laugb  wben  it  is  ail  ovei 
wiU  call  it  a  stratagem — sbe  will  say  that  a  droAvning  ma 
catch  at  anything.  And  this  is  tbe  last  effort — ^but  it  is  < 
stratagem  :  she  herself  will  absolve  me — wben  she  laugbs  an( 
*  Oh,  how  could  you  bave  treated  tbe  poor  théâtres  so  1  "' 

A  loud  rattling  overhead  startled  bim. 

"  We  must  be  at  Erith,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  and  then  t 
pause  of  a  second,  he  took  tbe  letter  in  bis  hand.  He  pass 
tbe  companion-way  ;  perbaps  it  was  tbe  sudden  glare  of  tht 
around  that  falsely  gave  to  bis  eyes  tbe  appearance  of  a  mai 
bad  been  drinking  hard.  But  bis  voice  was  clear  and  prec 
be  said  to  Hamish — 

'*  Now,  Hamish,  you  understand  everytbing  I  hâve 
you  ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes,  Sir  Keith." 

"  And  you  will  put  away  tbat  nonsense  from  yonr  head  • 
wben  you  see  tbe  Englisb  lady  tbat  you  xemember,  you  -^ 
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Tery  respectf al  to  her,  for  she  is  a  very  great  friend  of  mine  ;  aud 
if  she  is  not  at  the  théâtre,  you  will  go  on  to  the  other  address, 
and  Colin  Laing  will  go  with  you  in  the  cab.  And  if  she  cornes 
back  in  the  cab,  you  and  Colin  will  go  outside  beside  the  driver, 
do  you  understand  ?  And  when  you  go  ashore,  you  will  take 
John  Cameron  with  you,  and  you  will  açk  tl^e  pier-master  about 
the  moorings.'* 

"  Oh,  yes.  Sir  Keith  ;  hâve  you  not  told  me  before  1  "  Hamish 
said,  almost  reproachf  uUy. 

"  You  are  sure  you  got  everything  on  board  last  night  1  " 

"  Tbere  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  think  of,  Sir  Keith/-' 

"  Hère  is  the  letter,  HamisL" 

And  so  he  pledged  himself  to  the  last  desperate  venture. 

I^ot  long  af  ter  that  Hamish,  and  Laing,  and  John  Cameron 
went  in  the  dingay  to  the  end  of  Erith  pier  ;  and  left  the  beat 
there  ;  and  went  along  to  the  head  of  the  pier,  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  pier-master.  Then  John  Cameron  retumed  to  the  yacht  ; 
and  the  other  two  went  on  their  way  to  the  railway-station. 

*'  And  I  will  tell  you  this,  Hamish,"  said  the  little  black  Celt, 
who  swaggered  a  good  deal  in  his  walk,  "  that  when  you  go  in 
the  train  you  will  be  greatly  frightened.  For  you  do  not  know 
how  strong  the  engines  are  ;  and  how  they  will  cany  you  through 
the  air." 

''  That  is  a  foolish  thing  to  say,"  answered  Hamish,  also 
speaking  in  the  Gaelic  ;  ^*  for  I  hâve  seen  many  pictures  of 
trains  ;  and  do  you  say  that  the  engines  are  bigger  than  the 
engines  of  the  Pioiieer  or  the  Dunara  Castle  or  the  Cflansinan 
that  goes  to  Stomoway?  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense  to  me. 
An  engine  that  runs  along  the  road,  that  is  a  small  matter  ;  but 
an  engine  that  can  take  you  up  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  and  across 
the  Minch,  and  ail  the  way  to  Stomoway,  that  is  an  engine  to 
be  talked  about  !  " 

But  nevertheless  it  was  with  some  inward  trépidation  that 
Hamish  approached  Erith  station;  and  it  was  with  an  awestruck 
silence  that  he  saw  his  cousin  take  tickets  at  the  office  ;  nor  did 
he  speak  a  word  when  the  train  came  up  and  they  entered  and 
sate  down  in  the  carriage.     Then  the  train  mpved  ot^  and 

Hamish  breathed  more  freely  :  what  was  thiç  to  be  afraid  of  1 

^08 
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steëp' «t*  last-^tbat  he  had  l>een  wàlking  sofisr^  and  comuig 
tllrbugh  the  shallows  of  Locb  Scndain  too  i    Ahy  but  you  .irill 
866  thé  différence,  aùntie,  when  lié  coniés  back  on  boacd  ihe  > 
Umpiré,  and  we  will  gô  dôwn  to  the  shoïe  ;  and  we.  wiH  be  glad 
t6  flë6  Mm  tiat  dàjr."    '  "  :^ 

"Oh  yes,  Janét,"  the  old  lady  sald,  and  the  tearsr  were  iim* 
ning-doivii  her  face,  "  but  you  know — you  know.     And  if  ho 
had  ^m^igied  you,  «Janet,  andstayed  at  home  at  Dare,  theje 
wpuld  hâve  been  none  of  ail  thîs  trouble.    And  now-T-what.is 
there  now.1    It  îs  the  young  English  lady  that  bas  broken  his^ 
hearfc'j.and  he  is  no  longer  a  son.to  me,  and  he  îs  no  longer' 
your  tfo^L^în,  Jajiet  j  but  a  broken-hearted  man,  that  does  not 
carç  for  janything.     You  are  very  kind,  Janet  ;  you 'wouïd  not' 
sSiy  âny.hapm  of  any.pne.     But.ï  am  his  niother    ï — I— ^well," 
iî  1îh0  wpman  was,to  corne  hère  this  day,  do  you  think  I  wQtild 
liot  speakt    It  was  a  bad  day  for  us  ail  that  he  went  away-^ 
instead  of  marryîng  you,  Janet." 

",But  you  know  that  could  neyer  hâve  been,  auntîe,   saîd  the 
gentl.e-eyed  cousin,  though  there  was  soijae  conscîous  flush  pf 
]^rïde  in  her  cheeks.     "I.cpuld  never  hâve  m^irried  Keîth.'! 
'--^'-Butwhy,  Janet?" 

"  You  bave  no  right  to.  ask  me,  6tui5LtÎQ.  But.he  and  I — rwe 
did  not  care  for  each  othet — I  mean,  we  never  could  haye  bçen 
lîiarried.  I  hope  you  will  not  speak  about  that.  any.  more, 
âuntîe/* 

^  "  And  some  day  they  \yill  take  me,  tpo,  ^way  from  Dare," 
saîd  the  old  daine,  and  the  spinning-wheel  was  left  unheeded,, 
*^*,and  I  cannot  go  into  the.  grave  with  my  five  brave  lads— for 
whérè  are  they  ail  now,  Janet  ? — in  Arizona  one,  in  Afrîca  one» 
and  two  in  the  Crimea,  and  my  brave  Hector  at  Koniggratz. 
But  ^  that  is  not  much  ;  I  shall  be  meeting  them  ail  together  ; 
and  do  you  not  think  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  ail  together" 
âgain  just  as  it  was  in  the  old  days  ;  and  they  will  corne  to  meet 
fne  ;  ànd  they  will  be  gïad  enough  to  hâve  the  mother  with 
them  once  againi  But,  Janet,  Janet,  how  can  I  go  to  thenif 
What  will  I  say  to  them  when  they  ask  about  Keith— 
ftbout  Keith,  my  Benjamin,  my  youngest,  my  handsomo 
ladT'^ 
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that  the  gold  is  mixed  with  quartz,  and  you  hâve  got  to  take 
the  quartz  out  l  But  I  dare  say  now  you  do  not  know  what 
quartz  is  :  for  it  is  a  very  ignorant  man  you  are,  although  you 
can  sail  a  yacht.  But  I  do  not  grumhle  at  alL  You  are 
master  of  your  own  yacht  ;  just  as  I  ani  the  master  of  my  own 
shop.  But  if  you  were  coming  into  my  shop,  Hamish,  I  would 
say  to  you,  *  Hamish,  you  are  the  master  hère  ;  and  I  am  not  the 
master  ;  and  you  can  take  a  glass  of  anything  you  like.*  That 
is  what  people  who  hâve  travelled  ail  over  the  world,  and  seen 
princes  and  great  cities  and  palaces,  call  poUteness,  But  how 
could  you  know  anything  about  poUteness  ?  You  hâve  lived 
only  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull  ;  and  they  do  not  even  know 
how  to  speak  good  Gaelic  there." 

"That  is  a  lie,  Colin,"  said  Hamish,  with  décision.  "We 
hâve  better  Gaelic  there  than  any  other  Gaelic  that  is  spoken." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Lochaber,  Hamish  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  never  in  Lochaber." 

"  Then  do  not  prétend  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  Gaelic — 
especially  to  a  man  who  has  travelled  ail  over  the  world,  though 
perhaps  he  cannot  sail  a  yacht  as  well  as  you,  Hamish.'* 

The  two  cousins  soon  grew  friends  again,  however.  And  now, 
as  they  were  approaching  London,  a  strange  thing  became  visible. 
The  blue  sky  became  obscured.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  clear  brown  haze  of  smoke. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Hamish,  "  that  is  a  strange  thing." 

"  What  is  a  strange  thing,  Hamish  î  " 

"I  was  reading  about  it  in  a  book  many  a  time — the  great  fire 
that  was  buming  in  London  for  years  and  years  and  years  : 
and  hâve  they  not  quite  got  it  out.  Colin  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Hamish,"  said 
the  other,  who  had  not  much  book-learning,  "  but  I  will  tell  you 
this,  that  you  may  prépare  yourself  now  to  open  your  eyes. 
Oh,  y  es,  London  will  make  you  open  your  eyes  wide  ;  though 
it  is  nothing  to  one  who  has  been  to  Eio,  and  Shanghai,  and 
Kotterdam,  and  other  places  like  that." 

Now  thèse  références  to  foreign  parts  only  stung  Hamish's 
pride  ;  and  when  they  did  arrive  at  London  Bridge  he  was  de- 
termine-d  to  show  no  surprise  whatever.     He  stepped  into  the 
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sons  are  ail  away  now  ;  for  they  had  quîck  tempers,  those  lads  ; 
and  they  would  not  like  to  see  their  brother  murdered." 
;  "  Murdered,  auntie  1  " 

Lady  Macleod  would  hâve  answered  in  the  same  wild  passion- 
ate  way  ;  bat  at  this  veiy  moment  her  son  entered.  She  tumed 
quickly  ;  she  almost  feared  to  meet  the  look  of  his  haggard  &oe. 
But  Keith  Macleod  said,  quite  cheerfully — 

**  Well  now,  Janet,  will  you  go  round  to-day  to  look  at  the 
Vmpire  f  And  will  you  corne  too,  mother  ?  Oh,  she  îs  made 
very  smart  now;  just  as  if  we  were  ail  going  away  to  see  tho 
Queen.'^ 

**  I  cannot  go  to-day,  Keith,"  said  his  mother,  and  she  lef  t  the 
tpom  bef ore  he  had  time  to  notice  that  she  was  strangely  excited* 

"I  think  I  will  go  some  other  day,  Keith,^'  his  cousin  eaid, 
gently,  "just  bef  ore  you  start,  that  I  may  be  sure  you  hâve  not 
foigotten  anything.  And,  of  course,  you  will  take  the  ladies, 
cabin,  Keith,  for  yourself  ;  for  there  is  more  light  in  that;  and 
it  is  further  away  from  the  noise  of  the  forecastle  in  the  moming* 
But  how  can  you  be  going  to-day,  Keith,  when  the  man  from 
Greenock  will  be  hère  soon  now  V* 

"  Why,  I  forgot  that,  Janet,"  said  he,  laughing  in  a  nervous 
way.  "I  forgot  that,  though  I  was  talking  to  Hamisli  about 
him  only  a  little  while  ago.  And  I  think  I  might  as  well  go 
out  to  meet  the  Pioneer  myself,  if  the  boat  has  not  left  yet.  Is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  get  from  Oban,  Janet  1  " 
.  "  No,  nothing,  thank  you,  Keith,"  said  she  ;  and  then  he  left  ; 
and  he  was  in  time  to  get  into  the  big  sailing-boat  before  it  went 
out  to  meet  the  steamer. 

This  cousin  of  Hamish,  who  jumped  into  the  boat  when 
Macleod*s  letter  had  been  handed  up  to  the  clerk,  was  a  little, 
black-haired  Celt,  beady-eyed,  nervous,  but  with  the  affectation 
of  a  sailor's  bluffness,  and  he  wore  rings  in  his  ears.  However, 
when  he  was  got  ashore,  and  taken  into  the  library,  Macleod 
very  speedily  found  out  that  the  man  had  some  fair  skill  in 
navigation,  and  that  he  had  certainly  been  into  a  good  number 
of-  ports  in  his  lifetime.  And  if  one  were  taking  the  Umpire 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  now  î  Mr.  Laing  looked  doubt- 
fully  at  the  gênerai  chart  Macleod  had  ;  he  said  he  would  lather. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Cartwright/'  said  slie,  *'  do  you  think  I  could  go 
down  to  Erith.  and  be  back  before  six  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yea  ;  why  not  1  "  said  he,  carelessly. 

But  she  scarcely  heard  him.  She  was  still  staring  at  that  sheet 
of  paper,  with  its  piteous  cry  of  the  sick  man.  Only  to  see  her 
once  more — ^to  shake  hands  in  token  of  forgiveness — to  say  good- 
bye  for  the  last  time  :  what  woman  with  the  heart  of  a  woman 
could  resist  the  despairing  prayer  ? 

"  Where  is  the  man  who  brought  this  letter  ?  '*  said  she. 

"  In  front,  miss,"  said  the  Jroung  lad,  "  by  the  box-office." 

Very  quickly  she  made  her  way  along  the  gloomy  and  empty 
corridors,  and  there  in  the  twilit  hall  she  found  the  grey-haired 
old  sailor  with  his  cap  heldhumbly  in*  bis  hands. 

"  Oh,  Hamish,"  said  she,  "  is  Sir  Keith  so.  very  ill  ?  " 

"  Is  it  ill,  mem  î  "  said  Hamish  ;  and  quick  teors  sprang  to 
the  old  man's  eyes.  "  He  iss  more  ill  than  you  can  think  of, 
mem  ;  it  iss  another  man  that  he  iss  now.  Ay,  ay,  who  would 
know  him  to  be  Sir  Keith  Macleod  î  " 

"  He  wants  me  to  go  and  see  him — and  I  suppose  I  hâve  no 
time  to  go  home  first^^—-—" 

"  Hère  is  the  list  of  the  trains,  mem,"  said  Hamîsh,  eagerly, 
producing  a  certain  card.  "  And  it  iss  me  and  Colin  Laing, 
that's  my  cousin,  mem  ;  and  we  hef  a  cab  outside  ;  and  will  you 
go  to  the  station  î  Oh,  you  will  not  know  Sir  Keith,  mem  ; 
there  iss  no  one  at  ail  would  know  my  master  now." 

*'  Come  along,  then,  Hamish,"  said  she,  quickly.  "  Oh,  but 
he  cannot  be  so  ill  as  that.  And  the  long  sea-voyage  will  pull 
him  round,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  mem,"  said  Hamish  ;  bat  he  was  paying  little  heed. 
Hé  called  up  the  cab  ;  and  Miss  White  stepped  inside  ;  and  he 
and  Colin  Laing  got  on  the  box. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  a^uickly,"  she  said  to  Hamish,  "  for  I  must 
hâve  some  scrap  of  lunchcon  if  we  hâve  a  minute  at  the  station.'^ 

And  Mi^  White,  as  the  cab  rolled  away,  felt  pleased  with 
herself.     It  was  a  brave  act. 

"  It  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  the  sake  of  my  bonnie  Glenogio," 
she  was  saying  to  herself,  quite  cheerfully.  "  And  if  Mr.  Lemuel 
were  to  hear  of  it  ?    Well,  he  must  know  that  I  mean  to  be 


^<PâAB  GffiiTEtoBi,— TQ-ittoiroMf  aiofcmiig  r  léaVe  D*c&.  :  ;l 
.  bave  xnade  tipt  your  lettexs»  <&c;»  in  a  packe^;  Jmt  aa  I  wmkà 

like  to  iee  Korman  OgUyie  béf ore  gbing  f arjbher  .  soutih;  it  Is 
.possible  wemaj  run  inta  tha  Thames  for:  à  day  ;  raùd'aô  I  hare 
..taken  the  packet  with  me,  and,  if.  I  see  QgiiTie,  I  will\giTait^ 

him  to  put  iato  your  hands.  :  And  as  tËis  jnaj  be  tbe  Jsist  tiitoe 
.'  tbat  '  I  shall  ever  write  to  you,  I  mày  tell  yoii  now  tbei»  is  no 
.oiie  onywb^  in<n;e  eamestly  hopef ul  t];Lan  I  tbàt  yon.niay.liTe 
'.«  long  ahd  bappy  life,  not  trôiibled  By  ?an:y  thinking  of./wbatis 
;  Ipast.and  inevocable.  ..•    .      '      .         /^    .'    :      ':     , 

..  -l^  .  :  .  .  '<  Yours  faithiuliy,      .  .  ./  ::  ,  ...il 

So  tbere  was  an  end  of  correspondencë.  And  now  camé  tbls 
^  b^iitiful  inoining,  with  a  fine'  noitb-iwesterly  breeze  bloti&ig, 
and  tbe  Umpiré^  with  ber  mainsail  and  jib  éet,  and  h^r  gây 
ensign  fluttering  in  tbe  wind,  rockîng  gently'dewn  tbere  at  h^ 
moonngs.  It  was  an  auspicious  morning;  of  itself  it  was 
enongb  to  cbeer  up  a  heart-sick  man.  The  white-  sea^Mrdd  were 
calling  ;  and  Ulva  was  shining  green  ;  and  the  Dntchmàn's  Cap 
ont  tbere  wâs  of  a  pale  purple-blue  ;  while  awây  in  the  sonth 
tbere  was  a  vague  silver  mist  of  beat  lying  ail  ovèr  thé  Rt>ss  df 
Mull  and  lona.  And  the  proud  lady  of  Castlei)are  and- Janef, 
éfiid  one  *  or  two  otbers  more  stealtlnly  •  were  walkîng  down  to 
ibe*  j)ief  to  see  Kdth  Macleôd'  set  sail  ;  but  -Dondd'  was  not 
'there^tîiere  was  no  need  for  Donald  of  bis  pipes  on  bbârd  the 
-yfitcht.  Dôûald  was  up' at  the  hÊousôj  and  lo6kingàt,the-pèopIe 
gojûng,^OTVT^  to  tbe  quay;  and  saying  bitteriy  to  liiinfiélÇ  "  It  fe 
no  înorè  thougbt  of  the  pipes  now  tbat  Sir  Keith  bas,  ever  since 
ibé  Sùglisb  lady  was  at  Dare;.  and  be  tbiqks  I  am  botter  at 
wori:.  in  looking  after  jbbe  dogs." 

i^<  gnddenly  Macleod  stopped,  and  topk  ont  a  pencil^  and  wrote 
something  on  a  card. 

"I  was  sure  I  bad  forgotten  something,  Janet,"  said  be. 

'"Tbat  is  thé  address  of  Johnny  Wickes's  mothér.     We  weiê  to 

•■  •  ... 

ëéxA  Mm  ùpto  seé  hér  some  time  before  Cbrîslmas*"  ^ 

•'-t^Befoië  Gbristmas  1"    Jànet  ex'èlaîmed ;^  and  ebelookedat 
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that  the  yoiing  English  lady  sliould  take  that  cabin.  I  will 
tell  you  this — that  it  is  not  the  first  time  nor  the  second  time 
that  the  young  English  lady  has  gone  for  a  voyage  in  the 
Umpù'e,  and  in  that  very  cabin  too.  And  I  will  tell  you  this, 
Colin  ;  that  ifc  is  this  very  year  she  had  that  cabin  ;  and  was  in 
Loch  Tua,  and  Loch-na-Keal,  and  Loch  Scridain,  and  Calgary 
Bay.  And  as  for  Christina — oh,  it  is  much  you  know  about 
fine  ladies  in  Greenock  !  I  tell  you  that  an  English  lady  cannot 
go  anywhere  without  some  one  to  attend  to  her." 

"  Hamish,  do  not  try  to  make  a  fool  of  me,"  said  Laing,  angrily. 
"  Do  you  think  a  lady.  would  go  travelling  without  any  luggage  ? 
And  she  does  not  know  where  the  Umpire  is  going  I  " 

"  Do  you  know  1  " 

«JSTo." 

**  Yery  well,  then.  It  is  Sir  Keith  Macleod  who  îs  the  master 
when  he  is  on  board  the  Umpire^  and  where  he  wants  to  go,  the 
others  hâve  to  go." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  that  î  And  do  you  speak  like  that  to  a 
man  who  can  pay  eighty-five  pounds  a  year  of  rent  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  me  that  you  are 
doing.  Colin  ;  and  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  too  ;  and  he  will  not 
forget  it.  But  as  for  this  young  lady,  or  that  young  lady,  what 
has  that  to  do  with  it  1  You  know  what  the  bell  of  Scoon  said, 
*  That  îohich  concei^ns  you  not,  meddle  not  with,*  " 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  back  in  Greenock,"  said  Colin 
Laing,  moodily. 

But  was  not  this  a  fine,  fair  scène  that  Miss  Gertrude  White  saw 
around  her  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  river  and  Erith 
pier  î — ^the  flashes  of  blue  on  the  water,  the  white-sailed  yachts, 
the  russet-sailed  barges,  and  the  sunlight  shining  ail  along  the 
thin  line  of  the  Essex  shore.  The  moment  she  set  foot  on 
the  pier  she  recognized  the  Umpire  lying  out  there,  the  great 
white  mainsail  and  jib  flapping  in  the  summer  breeze  :  but  there 
was  no  one  on  deck.  And  she  was  not  afraid  at  ail  ;  for  had  he 
not  written  in  so  kindly  a  fashion  to  her;  and  was  she  not 
doing  much  for  his  sake,  too  ) 

"  Will  the  shock  be  great  1  "  she  was  thinking  to  herself.  "  I 
hope  my  bonnie  Glenogie  is  not  so  ill  as  that  ;  for  he  alwaya 
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looked  like  a  man.     And  it  is  so  mucli  better  tbat  we  should  paifc 
good  ftiends." 

She  tumed  to  Hamish. 

^'  There  is  no  one  on  the  deck  of  thé  yacht,  Hamish,"  said 
she. 

**  No,  mem,"  said  he,  "  the  men  will  be  at  thé  end  .of  the  picr, 
mem,  in  the  boat,  if  you  please,  mem." 

"  Then  you  took  it  for  granted  I  should  come  back  with  jouV 
said  she,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

^^  I  wass  thinking  you  would  come  to  see^Sir  Keith,  mem,"  said 
Hanûsh,  gravely.  His  manner  was  very  respectful  to  the  fine 
English  lady;  but  there  was  nbt  mùch  of  friendliness  in  his 
look. 

She  foUowed  Hamish  down  the  rude  wooden  steps  at  the  eud 
of  the  pier  ;  and  there  they  found  the  dingay  awaiting  them,  with 
two  men  in  her.  Hamish  was  very  careful  of  Miss  White's  dress 
as  she  got  into  the  stern  of  the  boat  ;  then  he  and  Colin  Làisg 
got  into  the  bow  ;  and  the  men  half  pàddled  and  half  floated  her 
along  to  the  Umpire — ^the  tide  having  begun  to  ebb 

And  it  was  with  much  ceremony,  tôo,  that  Hamish  assisted 
Miss  White  to  get  on  board  by  the  little  gangway  ;  and  for  a 
second  or  two  she.  stood  on  deck  and  looked  around  her  while  Hiê 
men  were  securing  the  dingay.  The  idlers  lounging  on  Erîth  piw 
must  hâve  consîdered  that  tTiis  was  an  additional  featuie  bf 
interest  in  the  summer  picture— the  figure  of  this  pretty  yoUng 
lady  standing  there  on  the  white  decks  and  looking  around  her 
with  a  pleased  curiosity.  It'was  soine  little  time  since  she  had 
been  on  board  the  Umpire, 

Then  Hamish  tumed  to  her,  and  said,  in  the  same  respectfôl 
way— 

"  Will  you  go  below,  mem,  now  ?  It  iss  in  the  saloon  that  you 
will  find  Sir  Keith,  and  if  Christina  iss  in  the  way,  you  will  tell 
her  to  go  away,  mem.*' 

The  small  gloved  hand  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  companion, 
and  Miss  White  carefully  went  down  the  wooden  steps.  And  it 
was  with  a  gentleness  equal  to  her  own  that  Hamish  shut  Âo 
little  doors  after  her. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  quîte  disappeared  than  the  old  man^ 
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manner  swîftly  changed.  He  caught  hold  of  the  companion- 
hatch  ;  jammed  it  across  with.  a  noise  that  was  heard  throughout 
the  whole  vessel  ;  and  then  he  sprang  to  the  hehn,  with  the  keen 
grey  eyes  afire  with  a  wild  excitement. 

"  Damn  her,  we  hâve  her  now  !  "  he  said,  between  hîs  teeth  ; 
and  he  called  aloud  :  "  Haul  in  the  weather  jib-sheet  there  !  Let 
go  the  moorings,  John  Cameron  !  God  damn  her,  we  hâve  her 
now  ! — and  it  is  not  yet  that  she  has  put  a  shame  on  Macleod  of 
Dare!" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  PRISONER. 

Thb  sudden  noise  overhead  and  the  hurried  tramp  of  the  men  on 
deck  were  startling  enough;  but  surely  there  was  nothing  to 
alarm  her  in  the  calm  and  serious  face  of  thîs  man  who  stood 
before  her.  He  did  not  advance  towards  her.  He  règarded  her 
with  a  sad  tendemess — as  if  he  were  looking  at  one  far  away. 
When  the  beloved  dead  corne  back  to  us  in  the  wonder-halls 
of  sleep,  there  is  no  wild  joy  of  meeting.  There  is  something 
étrange.  And  when  they  disappear  again,  there  is  no  surprise  : 
only  the  dull  aching  returns  to  the  heart. 

"  Grertrude,"  said  he,  "  you  are  as  saf e  hère  as  ever  you  were 
in  your  mother's  arms.     No  one  will  harm  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?     What  do  you  mean  1  "  said  she,  quickly. 

She  was  somewhat  bewildered.  She  had  not  expected  to 
meet  him  thus  suddenly  face  to  face.  And  then  she  became 
aware  that  the  companion-way  by  which  she  had  descended 
into  the  saloon  had  grown  dark  :  that  was  the  meaning  of  the 
harsh  noise. 

**  I  want  to  go  ashore,  Keith,"  said  she,  hurriedly.  "  Put 
me  on  shore.     I  will  speak  to  you  there." 

*' You  cannot  go  ashore,"  said  he,  calmly. 
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looked  like  a  man.     And  it  is  so  mucli  better  that  we  eliould  part 
good  ftiends."  ' 

She  tumed  to  Hamish. 

"  There  is  no  one  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  Hamish,"  said 
she. 

**No,  mem,"  said  he,  "  the  men  will  be  at  thé  end.of  the  pier, 
mem,  in  the  boat,  if  you  please,  mem." 

"  Then  you  took  it  for  granted  I  should  corne  back  with  youl  '* 
said  she,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

^^  I  wass  thinking  you  would  corne  to  see^Sir  Keith,  mem,"  said 
Hamish,  gravely.  His  manner  was  very  respectful  to  the  fine 
English  lady;  but  there  was  nbt  mùch  of  friendliness  in  his 
look. 

She  followed  Hamish  down  the  rude  wooden  steps  at  the  end 
of  the  pier  ;  and  there  thëy  found  the  dingay  awaiting  them,  with 
two  men  in  her.  Hamish  was  very  careful  of  Miss  White's  dress 
as  she  got  into  the  stern  of  the  boat  ;  then  he  and  Colin  Laing 
got  into  the  bow  ;  and  the  men  half  pàddled  and  half  floated  her 
along  to  the  Umpire—^the  tide  having  begun  to  ebb 

And  it  was  with  ïnuch  ceremony,  tôo,  that  Hamish  assisted 
Miss  Whité  to  get  on  board  by  the  little  gangway  ;  and  for  a 
second  or  two  she.  stood  on  deck  and  looked  around  her  whîle  tiiê 
men  were  securing  the  dingay.  The  idlers  lounging  on  Erîth  pi^er 
must  bave  considered  that  tTiis  was  an  additioûal  feature  ôf 
inlerest  in  the  sumraèr  picture— the  figure  of  this  pretty  yoitog 
lady  standing  there  on  the  white  decks  and  looking  aroûnd  hér 
with  a  pleaeed  curiosity.  It'was  soine  little  time  sinoe  she  had 
been  on  board  the  Umpire» 

Then  Hamish  tumed  to  her,  and  said,  in  the  same  respectful 
way— 

"  Will  you  go  below,  mem,  now  ?  It  iss  in  the  saloon  that  you 
will  find  Sir  Keith,  and  if  Christina  iss  in  the  way,  you  will  tell 
her  to  go  away,  mem.*' 

The  small  gloved  hand  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  companion, 
and  Miss  White  carefully  went  down  the  wooden  steps.  And  it 
was  with  a  gentleness  equal  to  her  own  that  Hamish  shiit  the 
little  doors  after  her. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  quîte  disappeared  than  the  old  man^s 
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manner  swîftly  changed.  He  caught  hold  of  the  companion- 
hatch  ;  jammed  it  across  with  a  noise  that  was  heard  throughout 
the  whole  vessel  ;  and  then  he  sprang  to  the  hehn,  with  the  keen 
grey  eyes  afire  with  a  wild  excitement. 

"  Damn  her,  we  hâve  her  now  !  "  he  said,  between  hîs  teeth  ; 
and  he  called  aloud  :  "  Haul  in  the  weather  jib-sheet  there  1  Let 
go  the  moorings,  John  Cameron  1  God  damn  her,  we  hâve  her 
now  ! — and  it  is  not  yet  that  she  has  put  a  shame  on  Macleod  of 
Dare!" 
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The  sudden  noise  overhead  and  the  hurried  tramp  of  the  men  on 
deck  were  startling  enough;  bnt  surely  there  was  nothing  to 
alarm  her  in  the  calm  and  serions  face  of  thîs  man  who  stood 
before  her.  He  did  not  advance  towards  her.  He  règarded  her 
with  a  sad  tendemess — as  if  he  were  looking  at  one  far  away. 
When  the  beloved  dead  corne  baok  to  ns  in  the  wonder-halls 
of  sléep,  there  is  no  wild  jôy  of  meeting.  There  is  something 
étrange.  And  when  they  disai^pear  again,  there  is  no  surprise  : 
only  the  dull  aching  returns  to  the  heart. 

"  Grertrude,"  said  he,  "  you  are  as  saf  e  hère  as  ever  you  were 
in  your  mother's  arms.     No  one  will  harm  you." 

"  What  is  it  1     What  do  you  mean  1  "  said  she,  quickly. 

She  was  somewhat  bewildered.  She  had  not  expected  to 
meet  him  thus  suddenly  face  to  face.  And  then  she  became 
aware  that  the  companion-way  by  which  she  had  descended 
into  the  saloon  had  grown  dark  :  that  was  the  meaning  of  the 
harsh  noise. 

**I  want  to  go  ashore,  Keith,"  said  she,  hurriedly.  "  Put 
me  on  shore.     I  wOl  speak  to  you  there." 

*' You  cannôt  go  ashore,"  said  he,  calmly. 
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"  Z  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she  ;  and  her  heait 
b^an  to  beat  fast.  **  I  tell  you  I  want  to  go  ashore,  Keith.  I 
will  speak  to  you  there." 

"  You  cannot  go  ashoie,  Gertrade,"  he  Tepeated.  "  We 
hâve  already  left  Erith.  .  .  .  Grerty,  Gerty,"  he  contmoed,  foi 
she  was  stmck  damb  with  a  sudden  teiror,  *'  don't  yen  under' 
stand  nowl  I  haye  stolen  you  away  from  yonrselfl  There 
was  but  the  one  thing  left  :  the  one  way  of  saving  yen.  And 
you  will  foigive  me,  Grerty,  when  you  undeistand  it  ail -" 

She  was  gradually  lecoyering  firom  her  teiior.  She  did  under- 
stand  it  now.     And  he  was  not  ill  at  ail  f 

"  Oh,  you  coward  ! — ^you  coward  ! — ^you  coward  !  "  she  ex- 
daîmed,  with  a  blaze  of  fory  in  her  eyes.  "  And  I  -was  to  con- 
fer  a  kindness  on  you — a  last  kindness  !  But  you  dare  not  do 
tlûs  thing — I  tell  you,  you  dare  not  do  it  !  I  demand  to  be  pat 
on  shore  at  once.     Do  you  hear  me  1  " 

She  tumed  wildly  round,  as  if  to  seek  for  some  way  of  escape. 
The  door  in  the  ladies'  cabin  stood  open;  the  daylight  was 
streaming  down  into  that  bright  little  place  ;  there  were  some 
flowers  on  the  dressing-table.  But  the  way  by  which  she  had 
descended  was  barred  oyer  and  dark. 

She  faced  him  again  ;  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  fierce  indig- 
nation and  anger  ;  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  f  iiU  hèight  ;  she 
overwhelmed  him  with  taunts,  and  reproaches,  and  scom. 
That  was  a  splendid  pièce  of  acting,  seeing  that  it  had  never 
been  rehearsed.  .  He  stood  unmoyed  before  ail  this  theatrical 
rage. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  were  proud  of  your  name,"  she  was  saying, 
with  bitter  emphasis,  "  and  I  thought  you  belonged  to  a  race  of 
gentlemen,  to  whom  lying  was  unknown.  And  you  were  no 
longer  murderous  and  revengeful;  but  you  can  take  your 
revenge  on  a  woman,  for  ail  that  !  And  you  ask  me  to  corne 
and  see  you,  because  you  are  ill  1  And  you  hâve  laid  a  trap — like 
a  coward  I  *' 

"  And  if  I  am  what  you  say,  Gerty,"  said  he,  quite  gently, 
"  it  is  the  love  of  you  that  bas  made  me  that.  Oh,  you  do  not 
know  1  " 

She  saw  nothing  of  the  lines  that  pain  had  written  on  this 
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man's  face  ;  slie  recognized  nothing  of  the  very  majesty  of 
grief  in  the  hopeless  eyes.  He  was  only  her  jailer,  her 
enemy. 

"  Of  course — of  course/*  said  she.  "  It  is  the  woman — it  is 
always  the  woman  who  is  in  fault  !  That  is  a  manly  thing — ^to 
put  the  hlame  on  the  woman  1  And  it  is  a  manly  thing  to  take 
your  revenge  on  a  woman  !  I  thought  when  a  man  had  a  rival 
that  it  was  his  rival  whom  he  sought  out.  But  you — you  kept 
out  of  the  way " 

He  strode  forward,  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist.  There  was  a 
look  in  his  face  that  for  a  second  terrified  her  into  silence. 

"  Gerty,"  said  he,  "  I  warn  you.  Do  not  mention  that  man 
to  me — ^now  or  at  any  time  ;  or  it  will  be  bad  for  him  and  for 
you." . 

She  twisted  her  hand  from  his  grasp. 

"  How  dare  you  come  near  me  !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  with  an  instant  retum  to  his 
former  grave  gentleness  of  manner.  "  I  wish  to  let  you  know 
how  you  are  situated,  if  you  will  let  me,  Gerty.  I  don't  wish  to 
justify  what  I  hâve  done  ;  for  you  would  not  hear  me — just  yet. 
But  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  don't  wish  to  force  myself  on 
your  Society.  You  will  do  as  you  please.  There  is  your  cabin  ; 
you  hâve  occupied  it  before.  If  you  would  like  to  hâve  this 
saloon,  you  oan  hâve  that,  too  :  I  mean  I  shall  not  come  into  it, 
unless  it  pleases  you.  And  there  is  a  bell  in  your  cabin  ;  and 
if  you  ring  it,  Christina  will  answer." 

She  heard  him  out  patiently  ;  her  reply  was  a  scornful — perhaps 
nervous — laugh. 

"Why,  this  is  mère  foUy,"  she  exclaimed.  "It  is  simple 
madness.  I  begin  to  believe  that  you  are  really  ill,  after  ail  ; 
and  it  is  your  mind  that  is  afifected.  Surely  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  doing  1  " 

"  You  are  angry,  G^rty,"  said  he. 

But  the  first  blaze  of  her  wrath  and  indignation  had  passed 
away  ;  and  now  f car  was  coming  uppermost. 

"Surely,  Keith,  you  cannot  be  dreaming  of  such  a  mad 
thing  1  Oh,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  a  joke  ;  it  was  to  frighten 
pie  :  it  was  to  puniah  me,  perhaps  1    Well,  I  hâve  deserved  it  ; 
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but  now— now  you  bave  succeeded  ;  and  you  will  let  m»  go 
asbore,  furtber  down  the  river." 

Her  tone  was  altered.     Sbe  bad  been  watcbing  bis  face. 

"  Ob  no,  Gerty,  ob  no/'  be  said.  *'  Do  you  not  undeisiand 
yet  î  You  were  everytbing  in  tbe  world  to  me — you  were  li& 
itself — witbout  you  I  bad  notbing,  and  tbe  world  migbt  juai«B 
well  corne  to  an  end  for  me.  And  wben  I  tbougbt  you  weie 
going  away  from  me,  wbat  could  I  do?  I  could  not  leaehrjûa 
by  letters,  and  letters  ;  and  bow  could  I  know  wbat  the  people 
around  you  were  saying  to  you  î  Ab,  you  do  not  know  wbat 
I  bave  suffered,  Gerty  ;  and  always  I  was  saying  to  myself  th^t 
if  I  could  get  you  away  from  tbese  people,  you  would  lemembei 
tbe  time  tbat  you  gave  me  tbe  red  rose,  and  ail  tbose  beautifùl 
days  would  come  back  again,  and  I  would  take  your  band 
again,  and  I  would  forget  altogetber  about  tbe  terrible  nigbts 
wbeni  I  seemed  to  see  you  beside  me  and  beard  you  laugb  jost 
as  in  tbe  old  times.  And  I  knew  tbere  was  only  tbe  one  way 
lef  t.  How  could  I  but  try  tbat  %  I  knew  you  would  be  angry  j 
but  I  boped  your  anger  would  go  away.  And  now  you  aie 
angry,  Gerty,  and  my  speaking  to  you  is  not  of  much  use — as 
yet;  but  I  can  wait  until  I  see  you  yourself  again,  as  you 
used  to  be,  in  tbe  garden — don*t  you  remember,  Gerty  1" 

Her  face  was  proud,  cold,  implacable. 

"Do  I  understand  you  arigbt— tbat  you  bave  shut  me  up  in 
tbis  yacbt  and  mean  to  take  me  away  1  " 

"  Gerty,  I  bave  saved  you  from  yourseK  1  " 

**  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  wbere  we  are  going  1  ** 

"Wby  not  away  back  to  tbe  Higblands,  Gerty  î"  said  be, 
eagerly.  "  And  tben  some  day  wben  your  bei^  '  relents,  and 
you  forgive  me,  you  will  put  your  band  in  mine,  and  we  will 
walk  up  tbe  road  to  Castle  Dare.  Do  you  not  tbink  tbey  wîU 
be  glad  to  see  us  tbat  day,  Gerty  ?  " 

Sbe  maintained  ber  proud  attitude;  but  sbe  was  trembling 
from  bead  to  foot. 

*^  Do  you  mean  to  say  tbat  until  I  consent  to  be  your  wife  I 
am  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  tbis  yacbt  V* 

"  You  will  consent,  Gerty  !  " 

*^  JSTot  if  I  were  to  be  sbut  up  beie  for  a  tbousand  yeais  1" 
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she  exclaimed,  with  another  burst  of  passion.  "  Oh,  you  will 
pay  for  this  dearly  1  I  thought  it  was  madness — mère  f olly  ;  but 
if  it  is  true,  you  will  rue  this  day  1  Do  you  thiuk  we  are 
savages  hère  î — do  you  thi^  we  hâve  no  law  V* 

"I  do  not  care  for  any  law/*  said  he  simply,  /'I  can  only 
think  of  the  one  thing  in  the  world  :  if  I  hâve  not  your  love, 
Gïerty,  what  eke  can  I  care  about  V\ 

"  My  love  1  "  she  exclairçied.  '*  And  this  is  the  way  to  earn  it, 
truly  !  My  love  !  J£  you  were  to  keep  me  shut  up  for  a 
thousand  years,  you  would  never  haveitl  You  can  hav.e.my 
hatred,  if  you  like  ;  and  plenty  of  it,  too." 

"  You  are  angry,  Gerty,"  was  ail  he  said. 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  with  whom  you.  hâve  to  deal  I  "  she 
continued,  with  the  same  bitter  emphasis.  "  You  terrified  me 
with  stories  of  butchery — the  butchery  of  innocent  women  and 
children  ;  and  no  doubt  you  thought  the  stories  were  fine  :  and 
now  you  too  would  show  you  are  one  of  the  race  by  tàking 
revenge  on  a  woman.  But  if  she  is  only  a  woman,  you  hâve 
not  conquered  ,her  yet  !  Oh,  you  will  find  out  bef ore  long  that 
we  hâve  law  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  outraged 
with  impunity,  You  think  you  can  do  as  you  like;  because 
you  are  a  Highland  master,  and  you  hâve  a  lot  of  slaves  round 
you  !  " 

"  I  am  going  on  deck  now,  Gerty,"  said  he,  in  the  same  sad 
and  gentle  way,  "  You  are  tiring  yoùrself .  ShaU  I  send  Christina 
to  you  î  " 

For  an  instant  she  looked  bawildered,  as  if  she  had  not  till 
now,  cpmiHrehended  what  was  going  on;  and  then  she  said, 
quite  wildly — 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Keith);  you  don't  mean  what  you  say! 
You  cannot  mean  it  !  You  are  only  f rightening  me  ! — ^You  will 
put  me  ashore — and  not  a  word  shall  pass  my  lips.  We  cannot 
be  far  down  the  river,  -Keith.  There  are  many  places  where 
you  could  put  me  ashore  ;  and  I  could  get  back  to  London  by 
rail.  They  won*t  know  I  hâve  ever  seen  you.  Keith,  you  wiU 
put  me  ashore  no^.l  " 

"And  if  I  weip  tp.put  you  aahorenow,  you -would  go  away, 
Qerty,  and  I  s^uld  nev6r  see  youagoîki-^nBYer,  and  never* 
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And  what  would  that  be  for  you  and  for  me,  Gerty  î  But 
you  are  hère,  no  one  can  poison  your  mind  ;  you  will  be  a 
for  a  time  ;  but  the  brigbter  days  are  coming — oh,  yes,  I  1 
that  :  if  I  was  not  sure  of  that,  what  would  become  of  me 
is  a  good  thing  to  hâve  hope;  to  look  forward  to  the 
days  ;  that  stills  the  pain  at  the  heart  And  now  we  tw( 
together  at  last,  Gerty  1 — and  if  you  are  angry,  the  anger 
pass  away  ;  and  we  will  go  forward  together  to  the  glad  dai 

She  was  listening  in  a  sort  of  vague  and  stunned  amazen 
Both  her  anger  and  her  f ear  were  slowly  yielding  to  the  bewi 
ment  of  the  fact  that  she  was  really  setting  out  on  a  voi 
the  end  of  which  neither  she  nor  any  one  living  coiild  kno 

"  Ah,  Gerty,"  said  he,  regarding  her  with  a  strange  wistfu! 
in  the  sad  eyes,  "  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  me  to  see 
again.  I  hâve  seen  you  many  a  time — in  dreams  ;  but 
were  always  far  away  ;  and  I  could  not  take  your  hand. 
I  said  to  myself  that  you  were  not  cruel  ;  that  you  did  not 
any  one  to  suffer  pain  ;  and  I  knew  if  I  could  only  see 
again,  and  take  you  away  from  thèse  people,  then  your  ] 
would  be  gentle,  and  you  would  think  of  the  time  when 
gave  me  the  red  rose,  and  we  went  out  in  the  garden,  an« 
the  air  round  us  was  so  full  of  gladness  that  we  did  not  s 
at  ail.  Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  your  true  fri 
were  in  the  north;  and  what  would  the  men  at  Dubh-ai 
not  do  for  you,  and  Captain  Macallum,  too,  when  they  l 
you  were  coming  to  live  at  Dare;  and  I  was  thinking 
would  be  a  grand  day  when  you  came  to  live  among  us  ; 
there  would  be  dancing,  and  a  good  glass  of  whisky  for  e 
one,  and  some  playing  on  the  pipes  that  day  !  And  somet 
I  did  not  know  whether  there  would  be  more  of  laughing  o 
crying  when  Janet  came  to  meet  you.  But  I  will  not  tro 
you  any  more  now,  Gerty  ;  for  you  are  tired  I  think  ;  and  I 
send  Christina  to  you.  And  you  wiU  soon  think  that  I 
not  cruel  to  you  when  I  took  you  away  and  saved  you  i 
yourself." 

She  did  not  answer  ;  she  seemed  in  a  sort  of  trance. 
she  was  aioused  by  the  entrance  of  Christina,  who  cam 
dlrectly  after  Madeod  left     Miss  Wbite  stared  at  this  w] 
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haired  woman,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  address  her;  wheii  she 
spoke  it  was  in  a  friendiy  and  persuasive  way. 

"  You  hâve  not  forgotten  me,  then,  Christina  ?  " 

"  No,  mem,"  said  the  grave  Highland  woman  :  she  had  beau- 
tiful,  clear,  blue-grey  eyes,  but  there  was  no  pity  in  tbem. 

"  I  suppose  you  hâve  no  part  in  this  mad  freak  1  " 

The  old  woman  seemed  puzzled.  She  said,  with  a  sort  of 
serions  politeness — 

"I  do  not  know,  mem.  I  hâve  not  the  good  English  as 
Hamish." 

"  But  surely  you  know  this,"  said  Miss  Gertnide  White,  with 
more  animation,  "  that  I  am  hère  against  my  will  î  You  under- 
stand  that,  surely  î  That  I  am  being  carried  away  against  my 
will  from  my  own  home  and  my  f riends  ?  You  know  it  very 
well  ;  but  perhaps  your  master  has  not  told  you  of  the  risk  you 
run  î  Do  you  know  what  that  is  1  Do  you  think  there  are  no 
laws  in  this  country  î  " 

"Sir  Keith  he  is  the  master  of  the  boat,"  said  Chrîstina. 
"  Iss  there  anjrfching  now  that  I  can  do  for  you,  mem  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  White,  boldly.  "  There  is.  You  can  help 
me  to  get  ashore.  And  you  will  save  your  master  from  being 
looked  on  as  a  madman.  And  you  will  save  yourselves  from 
being  hanged." 

*  I  wass  to  ask  you,"  said  the  old  Highland  woman,  "  when 
you  would  be  for  having  the  dinner.  And  Hamish,  he  wass 
saying  that  you  will  hef  the  dinner  what  time  you  are  thinking 
of  ;  and  will  you  hef  the  dinner  ail  by  yourself?" 

"  I  tell  you  this,  woman,"  said  Miss  White,  with  quick  anger, 
"  that  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  so  long  as  I  am  on  board  this 
yacht  !  What  is  the  use  of  such  nonsense  1  I  wish  to  be  put 
on  shore.  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  foUy.  I  tell  you  I  want 
to  go  eishore  ;  and  I  am  going  ashore  ;  and  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  any  one  who  tries  to  stop  me." 

"  I  think  you  not  can  go  ashore,  mem,"  Christina  said,  some- 
what  deliberately  picking  out  her  English  phrases.  "  For  the 
gig  iss  up  at  the  davits  now  ;  and  the  dingay — you  wass  not 
thinking  of  going  ashore  by  yourself  in  the  dingay  ?  And  last 
night,  mem,  at  a  town,  we  had  many  things  brought  on  board  ; 
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and  if  you  vrass  tell  me  what  you  \rill  hef  foi  the  dinner, 
îe  no  one  more  willing  than  me.  And  I  tiope  yon  wîll  he: 
good  comfort  on  board  the  yacht." 

"  I  can't  get  itinto  yonr  head  that  you  are  taUdng  nous 
eaid  Miss  White,  angrily.  "  I  tell  you  I  will  not  go  any 
in  the  yacht  1  And  -what  is  the  use  of  talking  to  me 
dinner  1  I  tell  you  I  will  neïthei  eat  sor  drink  vhile  1 1 
board  thia  yacht." 

"  I  thînk  that  will'be  a  ferry  fooHsh  thiug,  mem,"  Chi 
said,  bumbly  enough  ;  but  ail  the  same  the  scomful  &sbi 
nrhicb  this  young  lady  had  addressed  bel  had  stirred  a  lit 
tbe  Hîgbland  woman'a  blood  ;  and  she  added — still  -witb 
apparent  humility — "  But  if  you  will  not  eat,  they  aay  th 
a  feny  good  thing  for  the  pride  ;  and  there  îas  not  much 
left  if  one  hass  nothîng  to  eat,  mem," 

"I  présume' tbat  is  to  be  my  prison  1"  said  Misa  "V 
ba1^;htily,  tuming  to  the  smart  little  state-room  beyom 
companion. 

"That  iss  your  cabin,  mem,  If  you  please,  mem,"  said  ( 
tîua,  yrho  had  been  instructed  in  Englisb  politeneas  b; 
buaband. 

"  Well,  now,  can  you  understaiid  thial  Go  to  Sir  ] 
Macleod,  and  tell  him  that  I  hâve  ithut  myself  up  in  that  a 
and  that  I  will  speak  not  a  word  to  any  one  ;  and  I  will  nt 
eat  uor  drink,  until  I  am  takcu  ou  Bhoie.  And  so,  if  he  v 
to  hâve  a  murder  on  hia  handa,  Tery  well  !  Do  you  nnden 
thatî" 

"  I  will  say  that  to  Sir  Keith,"  Christina  answered  submissi 

Miss  White  -walked  into  the  cabin  ;  and  looked  berael 
It  -waa  an  apartment  with  which  ahe  iva  !  familial  ;  but  t 
had  they  got  the  white  heathei  î  And  there  were  books 
she  paid  Httle  heed.  They  would  diacover  they  had  not  hv 
her  spirit  yet. 

On  both  aides  the  skylight  overhead  waa  open  an  incb  ; 
it  was  nearer  to  the  tillei  thau  the  skylight  of  the  saloon. 
the  absolute  stillneas  of  this  summer  day  she  heard  two 
tolking.  Oenerally,  they  apoke  in  the  Gaelic,  which  ws 
oonise  unintelligib^  to  her  ;  but  eometimes  they  wandeiod 
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Eiiglisli — especially  if  the  name  of  some  English  town  cropped 
np — and  thus  she  got  hints  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Umpire, 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  big  town  that  town  of  Gravesend,  to  be 
Bure,  Hamish,"  said  the  one  voice,  "  and  I  hâve  no  doubt,  now, 
that  it  will  be  sending  a  gentleman  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  London,  just  as  Greenock  will  do.  But  there  is  no  one  you 
will  send  from  Mull.  ïhey  do  not  know  much  about  Mull  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  !  " 

"  And  they  know  plenty  about  ferry  much  worse  places,"  said 
Hamish  proudly.  "  And  wass  you  saying  there  will  be  anything 
sô  beautiful  about  Greenock  as  you  will  find  at  Tobbermorry  î  " 

"  Tobermory  !  "  said  the  other.  "  There  are  some  trees  at 
Tobermory — oh,  yes  ;  and  the  Mish-nish  and  the  shops — — •" 

"Yess,  and  the  water-fahl — do  not  forget  the  water-fahl, 
Colin  ;  and  there  iss  better  whisky  in  Tobbermorry  ass  you  will 
get  in  ail  Greenock,  where  they  will  be  for  mixing  it  with 
prandy  and  other  drinks  like  that  ;  and  at  Tobbermorry  you 
will  hef  a  Prof  essor  come  ahl  the  way  from  Edinburgh  and  from 
Oban  to  gif  a  lecture  on  the  Gaelic  ;  but  do  you  think  he  would 
gif  a  lecture  in  a  town  like  Greenock  1  Oh,  no  ;  he  would  not 
do  that  !  " 

"  Very  well,  Hamish  ;  but  it  is  glad  I  am  that  we  are  going 
back  the  way  we  came." 

"  And  me,  too.  Colin." 

"And  I  will  not  be  sorry  when  I  am  in  Greenock  once 


more." 


"  But  you  will  come  with  us  first  of  ail  to  Castle  Dare,  Colin," 
was  the  reply.  "And  I  know  that  Lady  Macleod~herself  will 
be  for  shaking  hands  with  you,  and  thanking  you  that  you  wass 
tek  the  care  of  the  yacht." 

"  I  think  I  wOl  stop  at  Greenock,  Hamish.  You  know  yotl 
can  take  her  well  on  from  Greenock.  And  ■will  you  go  round  the 
Mull,  Hamish,  pr  through  the  Crinan,  do  you  think  nowl  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  afrait  to  tek  her  round  the  Moil  ;  but  there  is 
the  EngHsh  lady  on  board  ;  and  it  will  be  smoother  for  her  to  go 
through  the  Crinan.  And  it  iss  ferry  glad  I  will  be,  Colin,  to  see 
Ardalanish  Point  agaîn  ;  fbr  I  would  rather  be  going  through  tho 
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Dorais  Mohr  twenty  times  ass  getting  petween  the  panks  of  this 
tamned  river." 

Hère  they  relapsed  into  their  native  tongue,  and  she  listened 
no  longer  ;  but  at  ail  events  she  had  leanied  that  they  were  going 
away  to  the  north.  And  as  her  nerves  had  been  somewhat 
shaken,  she  began  to  ask  herself  what  further  thing  this  madman 
might  not  do.  The  old  stories  he  had  told  her  came  back  wit^ 
a  marvellous  distinctness.  Would  he  plunge  her  into  a  dungeon 
and  mock  her  with  an  empty  cup  when  she  was  dying  of  thiistî 
Wonld  he  chain  her  to  a  rock  at  low  water  and  watch  the  tide 
slowly  rise  1  He  professed  great  gentleness  and  love  for  her  ;  but 
if  the  Savage  nature  had  broken  out  at  last  1  Her  f  ear  grew  apace. 
He  had  shown  himself  regardless  of  everything  on  earth  :  where 
"would  he  stop,  if  she  continued  to  repel  him  î  Anà  then  the 
thought  of  her  situation — alone;  shut  up  in  this  small  room; 
about  to  venture  forth  on  the  open  sea  with  this  ignorant  crew — 
80  overcame  her  that  she  hastily  snatched  at  the  bell  on  the 
dressing-table  and  rang  it  violently.  Almost  instantly  there  was 
a  tapping  at  the  door. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  mem,"  she  heard  Christina  say. 

She  sprang  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  and  caught  the  arm  of 
the  old  woman. 

"  Christina,  Christina,"  she  said,  almost  wildly,  '*  you  won't  let 
them  take  me  away  !  My  father  will  give  you  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  pounds  if  only  you  get  me  ashore.  Just  think  of 
him — he  is  an  old  man — if  you  had  a  daughter " 

Miss  White  was  acting  very  well  indeed;  though  she  was 
more  concemed  about  herself  than  her  father. 

*'  I  wass  to  say  to  you,"  Christina  explained  with  some  diffi- 
culty,  **  that  if  you  wass  saying  that.  Sir  Keith  had  a  message 
sent  away  to  your  father,  and  you  wass  not  to  think  any  more 
about  that.  And  now,  mem,  I  cannot  tek  you  ashore  ;  it  iss  no 
business  I  hef  with  that;  and  I  could  not  go  ashore  myself 
whateffer  ;  but  I  would  get  you  some  dinner,  mem." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  don't  understand  the  English  language  1  '» 
Miss  White  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  I  teU  you  I  will  neither  eat 
nor  drink  so  long  as  I  am  on  board  this  yacht.  Go  and  tell  Sir 
£eith  Macleod  what  I  haye  said  1  " 
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So  Miss  White  was  left  alone  again  ;  and  the  slow  time  passed  ; 
and  she  heard  the  murmured  conversation  of  the  men  ;  and  also 
a  measured  pacing  to  and  fro  which  she  took  to  be  the  step  of 
Macleod.  Quick  rushes  of  feeling  went  through  her — indig- 
nation ;  a  stuhborn  obstinacy  ;  a  wonder  over  the  audacity  of 
this  thing  ;  malevolent  hatred  even  ;  but  ail  thèse  were  being 
gradually  subdued  by  the  dominant  claim  of  hunger.  Miss 
"White  had  acted  the  part  of  many  heroines  ;  but  she  was  not 
herself  a  heroine — if  there  is  anything  heroic  in  starvation.  It 
was  growing  to  dusk  when  she  again  summoned  the  old  Highland 
woman. 

"  Get  me  something  to  eat,"  said  she  ;  "  I  cannot  die  like  a  rat 
in  a  hole." 

"  Yes,  mem,"  said  Christina,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way — 
for  she  had  never  been  in  a  théâtre  in  her  life,  and  she  had  not 
imagined  that  Miss  White*s  threat  meant  anything  at  ail.  "  ïhe 
dinner  is  just  ready  now,  mem  ;  and  if  you  will  hef  it  in  the 
saloon,  there  will  be  no  one  there  ;  that  wass  Sir  Keith's  message 
to  you.'* 

"  I  will  not  hâve  it  in  the  saloon  ;  I  will  hâve  it  hère." 

"  Ferry  well,  mem,"  Christina  said,  submissively.  "  But  you 
will  go  into  the  saloon,  mem,  when  I  will  mek  the  bed  for  you, 
and  the  lamp  will  hef  to  be  lit,  but  Hamish  he  will  light  the 
lamp  for  you.  And  is  there  any  other  things  you  wass  thinking 
of  that  you  would  like,  mem  ?  " 

"  ]N'o  ;  I  want  something  to  eat." 

"  And  Hamish,  mom,  he  wass  saying  I  will  ask  you  whether 
you  will  hef  the  claret-wine,  or — or — the  other  wine,  mem,  that 
meks  a  noise " 

"  Bring  me  some  water.  But  the  whole  of  you  will  pày  dearly 
for  this  !  " 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  memî"  said  Christina,  with  great 
respect. 

"  Oh,  go  a  way,  and  get  me  something  to  eat." 

And  in  fact  Miss  White  made  a  very  gool  dinner,  though  the 
things  had  to  be  placed  before  her  on  her  dressing-table.  And 
her  rage  and  indignation  did  not  prevent  her  having,  after  ail, 
a  glass  or  two  of  the  claret-wine.    And  then  she  permitted 
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Hamish  to  corne  in  and  light  the  swinging-Iamp  ;  and  ther 
Christina  made  up  one  of  the  two  narrow  beds.     Miss  "^ 


r  il  was  left  alone. 


1  j     I 

.li'  H  Many  a  hundred  times  had  she  been  placed  in  great  péri 

,i  I  the  stage  ;  and  she  knew  that  on  such  occasions  it  had  bee 

duty  to  clasp  her  hand  on  her  f  orehead  and  set  to  work  te 
ont  how  to  extricate  herself.  Well,  on  this  occasion,  she  di 
make  use  of  any  dramatic  gesture  ;  but  she  tumed  eut  the  ] 
and  threw  herself  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  little  bed  ;  anc 
determined  that,  before  they  got  her  conveyed  to  their  s 
home  in  the  north,  she  would  make  one  more  effort  fo 
freedom.  Then  she  heard  the  man  at  the  hebn  begin  to  hi 
himself  '*  Fhir  a  bhata,  na  hoi'o  eile"  The  night  dark 
And  soon  ail  the  wild  émotions  of  the  day  were  forgotten 
she  was  asleep. 

«  »  «  •  « 

Asleep — in  the  very  waters  through  which  she  had 
l    I  with  her  lover  on  the  white  summer  day.     But  Eose-leaf— 

leaf — what/aint  wind  toilî  carry  you  now  to  the  south  ? 

I 
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I  And  now  the  brave  old  Umpire  is  nearing  her  northem 

j-  once  more;  and  surely  this  is  a  right  royal  evening  fo 

réception  of  her.     What  although  the  sun  has  just  gone  < 
and  the  sea  around  them  become  a  plain  of  heaving  and  y 
ling  blue-black  waves  1    Far  away,  in  that  purple-black  se 
I  long  promontories  that  are  of  a  still  pale  rose-colour  ;    an 

!  '    (  western  sky  is  a  blaze  of  golden-green  ;  and  they  know  tha 

j     1  wild,  beautiful  radiance  is  still  touching  the  wan  walls  of  ( 

!  Dare.  And  there  is  Ardalanish  Point  ;  and  that  the  ruddy 

of  Mull:  and  there  will  be  a  good  tide  in  the  Sound  of 
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Why,  then,  do  they  linger,  and  keep  tlie  old  '  Umpire  with  lier 
sails  flapping  idly  in  the  windi 

As  you  pass  through  Jurds  Sound 
JBend  your  cowrse  hy  Scarha's  sJvore  ; 
Shun^  0  shun^  the  guifprofound 
Where  CorrievreckarCs  Sfwrges  roar  ! 

They  are  in  no  danger  of  Corrievreckan  now  ;  they  are  in  familiar 
waters  ;  only  that  is  another  Colonsay  that  lies  away  tliere  in 
the  soutlL  Keith  Macleod,  seated  np  at  the  bow,  is  calmly 
regarding  it.  He  is  quite  alone.  There  is  no  sound  around  Mm 
"but  the  lapping  of  the  waves. 

AnA  ever  as  the  year  retums, 
The  chann-hound  sailors  htmo  the  day  ; 
Forsadly  still  the  Mermaid  mov/ms 
The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay. 

And  is  he  listening  now  for  the  wild  sound  of  her  singing  î  Or 
is  he  thinking  of  the  brave  Macphail  who  went  back  af ter  seven 
long  months  of  absence,  and  found  the  maid  of  Colonsay  still 
true  to  him  1  The  ruby  ring  she  had  given  him  had  ne  ver  paled. 
There  was  one  woman  who  could  remain  true  to  her  absent 
lover. 

Hamish  came  forward. 

"  Will  we  go  on  now,  sir?  "  said  he,  in  the  Gaelic. 

"  No." 

Hamish  looked  round.  The  shining  clear  evening  looked  very 
calm,  notwithstanding  the  tossing  of  the  blue-black  waves.  And 
it  seemed  wastef ul  to  the  old  sailor  to  keep  the  yacht  lying-to  or 
aimlessly  sailing  this  way  and  that  while  this  favourable  wind 
remained  to  them. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  the  breeze  will  last.  Sir  Keith." 

"Are  you  sure  of  anything,  Hamish î"  Macleod  said,  quite 
absently.  "  Well,  there  is  one  thhig  we  can  ail  make  sure  of. 
But  I  hâve  told  you,  Hamish,  I  am  not  going  up  the  Sound  of 
lona  in  daylight  :  why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  ail  the  islands  who 
would  not  know  of  our  coming  by  to-morrow  moming.  "We  will 
go  up  the  Sound  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  It  is  a  new  moon  to-night* 
And  I  think  we  can  go  without  lights,  Hamish/' 
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"The  Dunara  û.eoming  south  to-night,  Sir  Keîtli,"  th 
man  saicl. 

"  Why,  Hamisb,  you  seem  to  hava  loat  ail  your  couk 
non  83  you  put  Colîu  Laing  ashore." 

"  Colin  Laing  !  Is  it  Colin  I^ing  !  "  exclaimed  Ha 
indignantly.  "  I  will  know  how  to  soil  tliis  yacht,  and 
know  the  banks,  aud  the  tides,  and  the  tocka  better  tbai 
fifteon  thousanda  of  Colin  Lainga  !  " 

"  And  whut  if  the  Dunara  is  coming  aouth  )  If  she  cann 
U8,  wo  can  aeo  her." 

But  whethei  ît  waa  that  Colin  Laing  had  before  leavii 
yacht  managed  to  convey  to  Hamiah  eome  notion  of  the  ri 
waa  mnning,  or  whether  ît  waa  that  he  yna  metely  anxîoi 
bis  master'fl  safety,  it  waa  clear  that  Hamisb  was  far  from  sat 
He  opened  and  shat  Mb  big  clasp  knife  in  an  awkward  si 
Then  he  said — 

"  You  will  not  go  to  Caatle  Dare,  Sir  Keith  t  " 

Madeod  atarted  ;  he  had  foigotten  tbat  Hanûah  waa  the 

"No.     I  bave  told  yon  ■where  I  am  going." 

"  But  tbere  ia  not  any  good  ancborage  at  that  island,  sii 
protested.  "  Havo  I  not  been  round  eveiy  bay  of  it  ;  and  ya 
Sir  Keith  ;  and  you  know  there  ia  not  an  inch  of  sand  or  of 
but  only  the  small  loose  atones.  Ând  then  the  shepherd 
left  there  ail  by  himaelf  ;  it  waa  mad  be  became  at  iast,  and 
Ma  own  life  too." 

"Well,  do  you  expect  to  aee  hîa  ghostî"  Macleod 
"  Corne,  Hamish,  you  hâve  lost  your  nerve  in  the  soutb.  É 
you  are  not  afraid  of  being  anywbere  in  the  old  yaoht,  bû  le 
ahe  haa  good  sea-room  around  herl  " 

"  Andifyouorenotwiahing  togonp  the  Sound  oflona  i 
daylight,  Sir  Keitb,"  Hamish  said,  still  clinging  to  the  ; 
"  we  could  bear  a  little  to  the  south,  and  go  round  the  outa; 
lona." 

"  The  Dabh-artach  men  would  recognizo  the  Umpire,  at  i 
Macleod  aaid,  abrupUy  ;  and  tben  he  auggested  to  Hamiel 
he  ahould  get  a  httle  more  iray  on  the  yacht,  so  that  sbe  i 
he  a  trifle  ateadier  whan  Ohristina  carried  the  dinner  int 
Engliah  lady's  cabio.    But  indeed  there  waa  now  little  bre 
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any  kind.  Hamish's  fears  of  a  dead  calm  were  likely  to  proye 
true. 

Meanwhile  another  conversation  had  been  going  forward  in 
the  sniall  cabin  below,  that  was  now  suffused  by  a  beaùtiful 
warm  light  reflected  from  the  evening  sky.  Miss  White  was 
looking  very  well  now,  after  ber  long  sea  voyage.  During  tbeir 
first  few  hours  in  blue  water  sbe  had  been  very  ill  indeed  ;  and 
sbe  repeatedly  called  on  Christina  to  allow  her  to  die.  The  old 
Highlandwoman  came  to  the  conclusion  that  English  ladies 
were  rather  childish  in  tbeir  ways  ;  but  the  only  answer  sbe 
made  to  this  reiterated  prayer  was  to  make  Miss  White  as  com- 
fortable  as  was  possible,  and  to  administer  such  restoratives  as 
sbe  thought  désirable.  At  length,  when  recovery  and  a  sound 
appetite  set  in,  the  patient  began  to  show  a  great  friendship  for 
Christina.  There  was  no  longer  any  theatrical  waming  of  the 
awful  fate  in  store  for  everybody  connected  with  this  enterprise. 
Sbe  tried  rather  to  enlist  the  old  woman's  sympathies  on  her 
behalf,  and  if  sbe  did  not  very  well  succeed  in  that  direction,  at 
least  sbe  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  Christina,  and  received 
from  her  the  solace  of  much  gossip  about  the  whereabouts  and 
possible  destination  of  the  ship. 

And  on  this  evening  Christina  had  an  important  pièce  of 
news. 

*^  Where  bave  we  got  to  now,  Christina?"  said  Miss  White, 
quite  cheerfully,  when  the  old  woman  entered. 

"  Oh^  yes,  mem,  we  will  still  be  off  the  Mull  shore,  but  a  good 
pièce  away  from  it,  and  there  is  not  much  wind,  mem.  But 
Haniisb  thinks  we  will  get  to  the  anchorage  the  night  whateffer." 

"  The  anchorage  !  "  Miss  White  exclaimed  eagerly.  "Where? 
You  are  going  to  Castle  Dare,  surely  V* 

"  No,  mem,  I  think  not,"  said  Christina.  "  I  think  it  iss  an 
island — but  you  will  not  know  the  name  of  that  island — there 
iss  no  English  for  it  at  ahl." 

"  But  whore  is  it  î     Is  it  near  Castle  Dare  1  " 

"  Oh,  no,  mem  ;  it  iss  a  good  way  from  Castle  Dare  j  and  iss 
but  in  the  sea.  Do  you  know  Gometra,  mem  ? — ^was  you  ever 
going  out  to  Gometra  V 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  I  remember  something  about  it  anyway." 
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"Ah,  well,  it  is  away  ont  past  Gometra,  mem;  and  not  a 
good  place  for  an  anchorage  whateffer  ;  but  Hamish  he  will 
know  ahl  tlie  anchorages." 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  going  there  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  mem,  if  you  please." 

"  Is  Sir  J&eith  going  to  keep  me  on  board  this  boat  for  ever?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  mem." 

Christina  had  to  leave  the  cabin  just  then  ;  when  she  returned 
she  said,  with  some  little  hésitation — 

"  If  I  wass  mekking  so  bold,  mem,  ass  to  say  this  to  you  : 
Why  are  you  not  asking  the  questions  of  Sir  Keith  himself  1 
He  will  know  ail  about  it  ;  and  if  you  were  to  corne  into  the 
saloon,  mem " 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  enter  into  any  communication  with 
him  af ter  his  treatment  of  me  î  "  said  Miss  White,  indignantly. 
'*  No  ;  let  him  atone  for  that  first.  When  he  has  set  me  at 
liberty,  then  I  will  speak  with  him  ;  but  never  so  long  as  he 
keeps  me  shut  up  like  a  convict." 

"  I  wass  only  saying,  mem,"  Christina  answered,  with  great 
respect,  "  that  if  you  were  wishing  to  know  where  we  were 
going,  Sir  Keith  will  know  that;  but  iow  can  I  know  it  î  And 
you  know,  mem,  Sir  Keith  has  not  shut  you  up  in  thife  cabin  : 
you  hef  the  saloon,  if  you  would  please  to  hef  it." 

"  Thank  you,  I  know  !"  rejoined  Miss  White.  "  If  I  choose, 
my  jail  may  consist  of  two  rooms  instead  of  one.  I  don't 
appreciate  that  amount  of  liberty.     I  want  to  be  set  ashore." 

"  That  I  hef  nothing  to  do  with,  mem,"  Christina  said  humbly, 
proceeding  with  her  work. 

Miss  White,  being  leffc  to  think  over  thèse  things,  was  begîn- 
ning  to  beheve  that,  after  ail,  her  obduracy  was  not  likely  to  he 
of  much  service  to  her.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  treat  with 
the  enemy  :  perhaps  to  outwit  him  by  a  show  of  forgivenesaî 
Hère  they  were  approaching  the  end  of  the  voyage — at  least, 
Christûia  seemed  to  intimate  as  much  ;  and  if  they  were  not 
exactly  within  call  of  friends,  they  would  surely  be  within  rowing 
distance  of  some  inhabited  island,  even  Gometra,  for  example. 
And  if  ouly  a  message  could  be  sent  to  Castle  Dare  1  Lady 
Madeod  and  Janet  Macleod  were  womeu.     They  would  not 
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countenance  this  monstrous  thing.  If  she  could  only  leach 
thein,  sho  would  be  safe. 

The  rose-pink  died  away  from  tlie  long  promontories,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  sombre  grey  ;  the  glory  in  tbe  west  sank 
down  ;  a  wan  twilight  came  over  the  sea  and  the  sky  ;  and  a 
small  golden  star— like  the  point  of  a  needle — told  where  the 
Dubh-artach  men  had  lit  their  beacon  for  the  coming  night. 
The  Umpire  lay  and  idly  roUed  in  this  dead  calm;  Macleod 
paced  np  and  down  the  deck,  in  the  solemn  stillness  ;  Hamish 
threw  a  tarpaulin  over  the  skylight  of  the  saloon,  to  cover  the 
bewildering  light  from  below  ;  and  then,  as  the  time  went  slowly 
by,  darkness  came  over  the  land  and  the  sea.  They  were  alone 
with  the  night,  and  the  lapping  waves,  and  the  stars. 

About  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  loud  rattling  of  blocks  and 
cordage — ^the  first  puff  of  a  coming  breeze  had  struck  her.  The 
men  were  at  their  posts  in  a  moment  ;  there  were  a  f  ew  sharp, 
qnick  orders  from  Hamish  ;  and  presently  the  old  Umpire^  with 
her  great  boom  away  over  her  quarter,  was  running  free  before 
a  light  south-easterly  wind. 

"Ay,  ay  l"  said  Hamish,  in  sudden  gladness,  "  we  will  soon 
be  by  Ardalanish  Point  with  a  fine  wind  like  this.  Sir  Keith  ] 
and  if  you  would  rather  hef  no  lights  on  her — well,  it  is  a 
clear  night  whateffer;  and  the  Dunara  she  will  hef  up  her 
lights." 

The  wind  came  in  bits  of  squalls,  it  is  true;  but  the  sky 
overhead  remained  clear  ;  and  the  Umpire  bowled  merrily  along. 
Macleod  was  still  on  deck.  They  rounded  the  Ross  of  MuU  ; 
and  got  into  the  smoother  waters  of  the  Sound  :  would  any  of  the 
people  in  the  cottages  at  Erraidh  see  this  grey  ghost  of  a  vessel 
go  gliding  past  over  the  dark  water  î  Behind  them  bumed  the 
yellow  eye  of  Dubh-artach  ;  before  them  a  few  small  red  points 
told  them  of  the  lona  cottages  ;  and  still  this  phantom  grey 
vessel  held  on  her  way.  The  Umpire  was  nearing  her  last 
anchorage. 

And  still  she  steals  onward,  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  She 
bas  passed  through  the  Sound;  she  is  in  the  open  sea  again; 
there  is  a  calling  of  startled  birds  from  over  the  dark  bosom  of 
the  deep.    Then  far  away  they  watch  the  lights  of  a  steamer; 
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but  she  is  miles  from  their  course  ;  they  cannot  aven  hear  tlie 
throb  of  her  engines. 

It  is  another  sound  they  hear — a  low  booming  as  of  distant 
thunder.  And  that  black  thing  away  on  their  right — scarcely 
visible  over  the  darkened  waves — is  that  the  chaimelled  and 
seabird-haunted  Stafifa,  trembling  through  ail  her  caves  under  the 
shock  of  the  smooth  Atlantic  surge  î  For  despite  of  the  cleamess 
of  the  starlit  sky,  there  is  a  wild  booming  of  waters  ail  around  her 
rocks  ;  and  the  giant  cavems  answer  ;  and  the  thunder  shudders 
eut  to  the  listening  sea. 

The  night  drags  on.     The  Dutchman  is  fast  asleep  in  his  vast 
Atlantic  bed  ;  the  dull  roar  of  the  waves  he  has  heard  for  millions 
of  years  is  not  likely  to  awake  him.     And  Fladda,  and  Lunga  : 
surely  this  ghost-grey  ship  that  steals  towards  them  is  not  the 
old  Umpire  that  used  to  visit  them  in  the  gay  summer-time,  with 
her  red  ensign  flying,  and  the  blue  seas  ail  around  her  î    But 
hère  is  a  dark  object  on  the  waters  that  is  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  one  approaches  it.     The  black  outline  of  it  is  becoming 
sharp  against  the  clear  dôme  of  stars.     There  is  a  gloom  around 
as  one  gets  nearer  and  nearer  the  bays  and  cliffs  of  this  lonely 
island  ;  and  now  one  hears  the  sound  of  breakers  on  the  rocks. 
Hamish  and  his  men  are  on  the  alert.     The  topsail  has  been 
lowered.     The  heavy  chain  of  the  anchor  lies  ready  by  the 
windlass.     And  then,  as  the  Umpire  glides  into  smooth  water, 
and  her  head  is  brought  round  to  the  light  breeze,  away  goes  the 
anchor  with  a  rattle  that  awakes  a  thousand  echoes  ;  and  ail  the 
startled  birds  among  the  rocks  are  calling  through  the  night, — 
the  sea-pyots  screaming  shrilly,  the  curlews  uttering  their  warning 
note,  the  hérons  croaking  as  they  wing  their  slow  flight  away 
across  the  sea.     The  Umpire  has  got  to  her  anchorage  at  last. 

And  scarcely  was  the  anchor  down  when  they  brought  him 
a  message  from  the  English  lady.  She  was  iu  the  saloon,  and 
wished  to  see  him.  He  could  scarcely  believe  this  ;  for  it  was  now 
past  midnight  ;  and  she  had  never  come  into  the  saloon  before. 
But  he  went  down  through  the  forecastle  ;  and  through  his  own 
state-roora;  and  opened  the  door  of  the  saloon. 

For  a  second  the  strong  light  almost  blinded  him  ;  but  at  ail 
events  he  knew  she  was  sitting  there  ;  and  that  she  was  regard- 
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îng  him  with  no  fierce  indignation  at  ail,  but  with  "quite  a 
friendly  look. 

"  Gertrude  !  "  said  he,  in  wonder  ;  but  he  did  not  approacb 
her.     He  stood  before  lier  as  one  who  was  submissive. 

"  So  we  bave  got  to  land  at  last/'  said  she  :  and  more  and 
more  be  wondered  to  bear  tbe  friendliness  of  ber  voice.  Could 
it  be  true  tben  1  Or  was  it  only  one  of  tbose  visions  tbat  bad 
of  late  been  torturing  bis  brain  ? 

"  Ob,  yes,  Gerty  !  "  said  be.     "  We  bave  got  to  an  ancborage." 

"I  tbougbt  I  would  sit  up  for  it,"  said  sbe.  "Cbristina 
said  we  sbould  get  to  land  some  time  to-nigbt  ;  and  I  tbougbt 
I  would  like  to  see  you.  Because  you  know,  Keitb,  you  bave 
used  me  very  badly.     And  won^t  you  sit  down  1  " 

He  accepted  tbat  invitation.  Could  it  be  true  ?  could  it  he 
true  ?  Tbis  was  ringing  in  bis  ears.  He  beard  ber  only  in  a 
bewildered  way. 

"  And  I  want  you  to  tell  me  wbat  you  mean  to  do  witb  me,*' 
said  sbe,  frankly  and  graciously  ;  "I  am  at  your  mercy,  Keitb." 

"  Ob,  not  tbat — ^not  tbat,"  said  be  ;  and  he  added,  sadly 
enougb,  "  it  is  I  wbo  bave  been  at  your  mercy  since  ever  I  saw 
you,  Gerty  ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  wbat  is  to  become  of  you 
and  of  me.  And  bave  you  got  over  your  anger  nowî — and 
will  you  tbink  of  ail  tbat  made  me  do  tbis,  and  try  to  forgive 
it  for  tbe  sake  of  my  love  for  you,  Gerty  î  Is  tbere  any  cbance 
of  tbat  now  î  " 

Sbe  ratber  avoided  tbe  eamest  gaze  tbat  was  bent  on  ber. 
Sbe  did  not  notice  bow  nervously  bis  band  gripped  tbe  edge  of 
tbe  table  near  bim. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  good  deal  to  forgive,  Keitb  ;  you  will  acknow- 
ledge  tbat  yourself  ;  and  tbougb  you  used  to  tbink  tbat  I  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  everytbing  for  famé,  I  did  not  expect  you 
would  make  me  a  nine-days'  wonder  in  tbis  way.  I  suppose  tbe 
wbole  tbing  is  in  tbe  papers  now  1  " 

"  Ob,  no,  G^rty  ;  I  sent  a  message  to  your  fatber." 

"  Well,  tbat  was  kind  of  you.  And  audacious.  Were  you 
not  afraid  of  bis  overtaking  you  1  Tbe  Umplre  is  not  tbe 
swiftest  of  sailers,  you  used  to  say  ;  and  you  know  tbere  are 
telegraphs  and  railways  to  ail  tbe  ports." 
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"  He  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  Umpire,  Gerty.  But  of 
course,  if  he  were  very  anxious  about  you,  he  would  write  or 
côme  to  Dare.     I  should  not  be  surpiised  if  he  were  there  now." 

A  quick  look  of  surprise  and  gladness  sprang  to  her  face. 

"Papa — at  Castle  Dare!"she  exclaimed.  f'And  Ghrîstina 
says  it  is  not  far  from  hère." 

"  Not  many  miles  away." 

"  Then,  of  course,  they  will  know  we  are  hère  in  the  momingl" 
she  cried,  in  the  indiscrétion  of  sudden  joy.  "  And  they  will 
corne  out  for  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  Qerty,  they  will  not  corne  out  for  you.  No  hmnan 
being  but  those  on  board  knows  that  we  are  hère.  Do  you 
think  they  coUld  see  you  from  Dareî  And  there  is  no  one 
living  now  on  the  island,     We  are  alone  in  the  sea." 

The  light  died  away  from  her  face  ;  but  she  said,  cheerfully 
enough — 

"  Well,  I  am  at  your'mercy  then,  Keith.  Let  us  take  it  that 
way.  Now  you  must  tell  me  what  part  in  the  comedy  you  mean 
me  to  play  ;  for  the  lif e  of  me  I  can't  make  it  out." 

"  Oh,  Gerty,  Gerty,  do  not  speak  like  that  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
''You  are  breaking  my  heart.  Is  there  none  of  the  old  love 
left  î    Is  it  ail  a  matter  for  jesting  î  " 

She  saw  she  had  been  incautious. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  gently,  "  I  was  wrong  ;  I  know  it  is  more 
serions  than  that  ;  and  I  am  not  indisposed  to  forgive  you,  if 
yon  treat  me  fairly.  I  know  you  hâve  great  earnestness  of 
nature  ;  and — and  you  were  very  fond  of  me  ;  and  although 
you  hâve  risked  a  great  deal  in  what  you  hâve  done,  still,  men 
who  are  very  deeply  in  love  don't  think  much  about  consé- 
quences. And  if  I  were  to  forgive  you,  and  make  friends  again, 
what  then  1  " 

"  And  if  we  were  as  we  used  to  be,"  said  he,  with  a  grave 
wistfulness  in  his  face,  "  do  you  not  think  I  would  gladly  take 
you  ashore,  Gerty  î  " 

"Andto  Castle  Dare?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  Castle  Dare  !  Would  not  my  mother  and  Janet 
be  glad  to  welcome  you  I  " 

"  And  papa  may  be  there  î  ** 
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"  If  he  is  not  there,  can  we  not  telegraph  for  him  1  Wliy, 
Gerty,  surely  you  would  not  be  married  anywhere  but  in  tlie 
Highlauds  î  " 

At  the  mention  of  marriage  slie  blancbed  somewhat  ;  but  she 
had  nerved  herself  to  play  this  part. 

'^Then,  Keitb,"  said  she,  gaUatitly,  "I  will  make  you  a 
promise.  Takeme  to,Qastle  Dare  to«-niôrrow:,  and' the  moment 
I  am  within  its  doors,  ï  will  shàke  handià  with  you,  and  forgive 
yqu,  £^4  we.iïiritl  be^friends  again  as  iil  the  old  days." 

"We  were  more  than  friends,    Gerty,**  said  ho,  in  a  low 

YOiCB.         .    î  .  •*.    ^  . 
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"  Let  us  be  friends  first,  and  then  who  knows  what  may  not 
fpllow î "  §aid,  ahe,  bri^tly.  "You  cannot  expect  me  to  be 
over-profuse  in  affection  just  after  being  shut  up  like  this  1  " 

"Gerty,"  said  he,  and  he  looked  i^Kher  with  those  strangely 
tired  eyes,  and  there  w^s  a.,great,g&ntleness  in  hîs  voice,  "do 
you  know  where  you  are.î  You.  are  close  to  the  island  that  I 
told  you  of — ^where  I  wish  to  hâve  my  grave,  on  the  cliff.  But 
instead  of  a  grave,  would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  to  hâve  a 
marriage  hère  1  !No,  do  not  be  alarmed,  Gerty  !  it  is  only  with 
your  own  good  will  ;  and  surely  your  heart  will  consent  at  last  ! 
Would  not  that  be  a  strange  wedding,  too;  with  the  minisfeer 
from  Salen  ;  and  your  father  on  board  ;  and  the  poople  from 
Dare  ?  Oh,  you  would  see  such  a  number  of  boats  corne  out 
that  day,  and  we  would  go  proudly  back  ;  and  do  you  not  think 
there  would  be  a  great  rejoicing  that  day  î  .Then  ail  our  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end,  Gerty  !  There  would  be  no  more  fear  ;  and 
the  théâtres  would  ne  ver  see  you  again  ;  and  the  long,  happy 
life  we  should  lead,  we  two  together  !  And  do  you  know  the 
first  thing  I  would  get  you,  Gerty  ? — it  would  be  a  new  yacht  ! 
I  would  go  to  the  Clyde,  and  hâve  it  built  ail  for  you.  I  would 
not  hâve  you  go  out  again  in  this  yacht,  for  you  would  then 
remember  the  days  in  which  I  was  cruel  to  you  ;  but  in  a  new 
yacht  you  would  not  remember  that  any  more;  and  do  you  not 
think  we  would  hâve  many  a  pleasant,  long  summer  day  on  the 
deck  of  her  ;  and  only.ourselves,  Gerty  1  And  you  would  sing 
the  songs  I  first  heard  you  sing,  and  I  think  the  sailors  would 
imagine  they  heard  the  singing  of  the  mermaid  of  Colonsay,  fin? 
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there  is  no  one  can  slng  as  you  sîng,  Gerty.     I  think  it  wa 
first  took  away  my  heart  from  me." 

"  But  we  ean  talk  about  ail  thèse  things  when  I  am  on 
again,"  said  slie,  coldly.  *'  You  cannot  expect  me  to  b€ 
favourably  disposed  so  long  as  I  am  shut  up  hère." 

"But  then,"  he  said,  "if  you  were  on  shore  you  mi§ 
away  again  from  me,  Gerty  !    The  people  would  get  at  yo 
again  ;  they  would  whisper  things  to  you  ;  you  would 
about  théâtres  again.     I  hâve  saved  yoU|:.8weetheart  ;  can 
you  go  back  V* 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  eager  affection  and  year 
but  they  sank  into  her  mind  with  a  duU  and  cold 
viction  that  there  was  no  escape  for  her  through  any  -v 
artifice. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then  î  "  said  she,  "  that  you  me 
keep  me  a  prisoner  hère  until  I  marry  you?" 

"  Why  do  you  speak  like  that,  Gerty  ?  " 

"  I  demand  an  answer  to  my  question." 

"  I  hâve  risked  everything  to  save  you  ;  can  I  let  y 
backî" 

A  sudden  flash  of  desperate  anger — even  of  hatred — y 
her  eyes  ;  her  fine  pièce  of  acting  had  been  of  no  avail. 

"  Well,  let  the  farce  end  !  "  said  she^  with  frowning  oyel 
"  Before  I  came  on  board  this  yacht  I  had  some  pity  for  yc 
thought  you  were  at  least  a  man,  and  had  a  man's  genei 
Now  I  find  you  a  coward,  and  a  tyrant " 

"  Gerty  !  " 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  you  hâve  frightened  me  with  your  e 
of  the  revenge  of  your  misérable  chîefs,  and  their  sarage  a 
Not  a  bit  of  it  !  Do  with  me  what  you  like  ;  I  woul 
marry  you  if  you  gave  me  a  hundred  yachts  !  " 

"  Gerty  !  " 

The  anguish  of  his  face  was  growing  wild  with  despair. 

"I  say,  let  the  farce  end  !  I  had  pity  for  you — yes  I 
Now — ^I  hâte  you  !  " 

He  sprang  up  with  a  quick  cry,  as  of  one  shot  throug 
heart.  He  regarded  her,  in  a  bewildered  manner,  for  one 
second  ;  and  then  he  geutly  said,  "  Good  night,  Gerty  ! 
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forgive  you  !  "  and  he  staggered  backwards,  and  got  ont  of  the 
saloon,  leaving  her  alone. 

Seel  the  nîght  îs  still  fine.  AU  around  thîs  solitary  bay 
there  îs  a  wall  of  rock,  jet  black,  against  the  clear,  dark  sky, 
with  its  myriad  twinkling  stars.  The  new  moon  has  arîsen; 
but  it  sheds  but  little  radîknce  yet  down  there  in  the  south. 
There  is  a  sharper  gleam  from  one  lambent  planet — a  thin  line 
of  golden-yellow  light  that  cornes  ail  the  way  across  from  the 
black  rocks  until  it  breaks  in  flashes  among  the  ripples  close  to 
the  side  of  the  yacht.  Silence  once  more  reigns  around  ;  only 
from  time  to  time  one  bears  the  croak  of  a  héron  from  the  dusky 
shore. 

What  can  keep  this  man  up  so  late  on  deck?  There  is 
nothing  to  look  at  but  the  great  bows  of  the  yacht  black  against 
the  pale  grey  sea  ;  and  the  taU  spars  and  the  rigging  going  away 
up  into  the  starlit  sky  ;  and  the  suffused  glow  from  the  skylight 
touching  a  yellow-grey  on  the  boom.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
anchor-watcb  that  Hamish  has  been  talking  about.  The 
equinoctials  are  not  likely  to  begîn  on  sucb  a  calm  night  as 
this. 

He  is  looking  across  the  lapping  grey  water  to  the  jet  black 
line  of  cliff.  And  there  are  certain  words  haunting  him.  He 
cannot  forget  them.     He  cannot  put  them  away. 

Wherefore  is  lioht  given  to  him  that  is  in  hisebt,  and 

LIPB  UNTO  THB  BITTBR  IN  SOUL  ?  *  *  #  WhICH  LONG  FOR 
DEATH,  BUT  IT  COMETH  NOT;  AND  DIG  FOR  IT  MORE  THAN  FOR 
HIDDEN  TREASURES.  *  «  #  WhIOH  REJOIOE  EXCEEDINGLT, 
AND   ARE  GLAD  WHEN   THEY   CAN   FIND   THE  GRAVE. 

«  «  «  «  *  ♦ 

Then  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he  heard  a  breathing.  He 
went  forward  ;  and  found  that  Hamish  had  secreted  himself  be- 
hind  the  windlass.  He  uttered  some  exclamation  in  the  Gaelic  ; 
and  the  old  man  rose  and  stood  guiltily  before  him.  "  Hâve  I 
not  told  you  to  go  below  before  ;  and  will  I  hâve  to  throw  you 
down  into  the  forecastle  1  " 

The  old  man  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said, 
also  in  his  native  tongue  : 
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"  You  should  not  speak  like  that  to  me,  Sir  Keith  :  I  hâve 
known  you  many  a  year." 

Macleod  caught  Hamish's  liandv 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hamish.  You  do  not  know.  It  is  ft  sore 
heart  I  hâve  this  night." 

"  Oh,  God  help  us  !  Do  I  not  tnow  that  !  *'  he  exclaîmed, 
in  a  broken  voies  ;  and  Macleod,  as  he  timied  away,  could  hear 
the  old  man  crying  bitterly  in  the  dark.  What  else  could 
Hamish  do  now — for  him  who  had  been  to  him  as  the  son  of 
his  old  âge  1 

"  Go  belovr  now,  Hamish,**  said  Macleod  in  a  gentle  voice  ; 
and  the  old  man  reluctantly  obeyed. 

But  the  nigl\t  had  not  drawn  to  day  when  Macleod  again  went 
f orward  and  said,  in  a  strange,  excited  whisper— 

"  Hamish,  Hamish,  are  you  awake  now  1  " 

Instantly  the  old  man  appeared  :  he  had  not  tumed  into  tis 
bcrth  at  ail. 

"  Hamish,  Hamish,  do  you  hear  the  soimd  î  "  Macleod  said, 
in  the  same  wUd  way,  "  do  you  not  hear  the  sound  1  *' 

'*  What  Sound,  Sir  Keith  ?  "  said  he — for  indeed  there  was 
nothing  but  the  lapping  of  the  water  along  the  side  of  the  yacht 
and  a  murmur  of  lipples  along  the  shore. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  it,  Hamish  î  It  is  a  sound  as  of  a  brass 
band  ! — a  brass  band  playing  music — as  if  it  was  in  a  théâtre. 
Can  you  not  hear  it,  Hamish  1  " 

"  Oh,  God  help  us  1  God  help  us  !  "  Hamiah  cried. 

"  You  do  not  hear  it,  Hamish  î  "  he  said.  "  Ah,  it  is  some 
mistake.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  calling  you,  Hamish  :  now 
you  will  go  below  again." 

*'  Oh,  no,  Sir  Keith,"  said  Hamish.  "  WiU  I  not  stay  on 
deck  now  tiU  the  moming  1  It  is  a  fine  sleep  I  hâve  had.  Oh, 
yes,  I  had  a  fine  sleep.  And  how  is  one  to  know  when  the 
equinoctials  may  not  come  on  î  " 

*'  I  wish  you  to  go  below,  Hamish," 

And  now  this  sound  that  is  ringing  in  his  ears  is  no  longer  of 
the  brass  band  that  he  had  heard  in  the  théâtre.  It  is  quite 
différent.     Ithas  ail  the  ghastly  mirth  of  the  song  that  Norman 
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Ogilvie  used  to  sing  in  tlie  old,  half-forgotten  days.     What  is  ifc 
that  he  liears  ? 


Kvn^  Death  was  a  rare  oldféllow, 
He  sate  where  no  sun  covZd  aJdne; 
And  he  lifted  his  hand  so  yeUow, 
Andpoured  out  his  coal-hlack  wine! 
Hurrah  !  hv/rràh  /  hwrrah  !  for  the  cocd-hlack  wine  ! 

It  is  a  strange  mirth.  It  might  almost  make  a  man  laugh. 
For  do  we  not  laugh  gently  when  we  bury  a  young  child,  and 
put  the  flowers  over  it  ;  and  know  that  it  is  at  peace  %  The 
child  has  no  more  pain  at  the  heart.  Oh,  Norman  Ogilvie,  are 
you  still  singing  the  wild  song  ;  and  are  you  laughing  now  ? — 
or  is  it  the  old  man  Hamish  that  is  crying  in  the  dark  ? 

Ht  ^  *  * 

There  came  to  kîm  many  a  maiden, 
Whose  eyes  hadforgot  to  shine  ; 
And  vyidows  with  grief  o' erladen, 
For  a  draught  ofhia  sleepy  wine. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  the  coal-hlack  wine  ! 

It  is  such  a  fine  thing  to  sleep— when  one  has  been  fretting  ail 
the  night,  and  spasms  of  fire  go  throngh  the  brain  !  Ogilvie, 
Ogilvie,  do  you  remember  the  laughing  Duchess  ?  do  you  think 
she  would  laugh  over  one's  grave  î  Or  put  her  foot  on  it,  and 
stand  relentless,  with  anger  in  her  eyes  %  That  is  a  sad  thing  \ 
but  after  it  is  over  there  is  sleep. 

*  *  *  * 

AU  came  to  the  rare  oldfellow, 
Who  laughed  tUl  his  eyes  dropped  hrine, 
As  he  gave  them  his  hand  so  yellow, 
Andpledged  them,  in  Death' s  hlack  wine! 
Hwrrah!  hwrrah!  hu/rrah!  for  the  coal-hlack  wine! 

Hamish  ! — ^Hamish  ! — wîU  you  not  keep  her  away  f rom  me  î  1 
hâve  told  Donald  what  pibroch  he  will  play  ;  I  want  to  be  at 
peace  now.  But  the  brass  band — ^the  brass  band — I  can  beat 
the  blarè  of  the  trampets  ;  and  XTlva  will  know  that  we  are  hère, 

B  B  2' 
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and  the  Gometra  men,  and  tlie  sea-bîrds  too,  that  I  used  to  love. 
But  she  h  as  killed  ail  tbat  now,  and  she  stands  on  my  grave. 
She  will  laugh  ;  for  slie  was  light-hearted  ;  like  a  young  child. 
But  yon,  Hamish,  you  will  find  the  quiet  grave  for  me;  and 
Donald  will  play  the  pihroch  for  me  tliat  I  told  him  of  ;  and 
you  will  say  no  word  to  her  of  ail  that  is  over  and  gone. 

#  #  «  #  * 

See  —  he  sleeps.  This  haggard-faced  'man  is  stretched  on  the 
deek  ;  and  the  pale  dawn,  arising  in  the  east,  looks  at  him  ;  and 
does  not  revive  him,  but  makes  him  whitor  still.  You  might 
almost  think  he  was  dead.  But  Hamish  knows  better  than  that  ; 
for  the  old  man  comes  stealthily  forward  ;  and  he  has  a  great 
tartan  plaid  in  his  hands  ;  and  very  gently  indeed  he  puts  it 
over  his  young  master.  And  there  are  tears  running  down 
Hamish's  f ace  ;  and  he  says,  "The  brave  lad!    The  brave  lad!" 
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"  DuNOAN,"  said  Hamish,  in  a  low  whisper — for  Macleod  had 
gone  below,  and  they  thought  he  might  be  asleep  in  the  small, 
hushed  state-room — "this  is  a  strange-looking  day,  is  it  notl 
And  I  am  afraid  of  it  in  this  open  bay,  with  an  anchorage  no 
better  than  a  sheet  of  paper  for  an  anchorage.  Do  you  see  now, 
how  strange-looking  it  is  ?  " 

Duncan  Cameron  also  spoke  in  his  native  tongue;  and  he 
said — 

"  That  is  tnie,  Hamish.  And  it  was  a  day  like  this  there  was 
when  the  Soîan  was  sunk  at  her  moorings  in  Loch  Houm.  Do 
you  remember,  Hamish  î  And  it  would  be  better  for  us  now  if 
we  were  in  Loch  Tua,  or  Loch  na  Keal,  or  in  the  dock  that  was 
built  for  the  steamer  at  Tirée.    I  do  not  like  the  look  of  this  day." 

Yet  tQ  an  ordinary  observer  it  would  hâve  seemed  that  tho 
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chief  cbaracferistic  of  this  pale,  still  day  was  extrême  and  settled 
calm.  There  was  not  a  breath.  of  vnnà  to  ruffle  the  surface  of 
the  sea;  but  there  was  a  slight,  glassy  swell;  and  tbat  only 
served  to  sbow  curious  opalescent  tinta  under  tbe  suffused  ligbt 
of  the  sun.  There  were  no  clouds  ;  there  was  only  a  thin  veil  of 
faint  and  sultry  mist  ail  across  the  sky  ;  the  sun  was  invisible, 
but  there  was  a  glare  of  yellow  at  one  point  of  the  heavens.  A 
dead  calm  ;  but  heavy,  oppressed,  sultry.  There  was  something 
in  the  atmosphère  that  seemed  to  weigh  on  the  chest. 

"  There  was  a  dream  I  had  tMs  morning,"  continued  Hamish, 
in  the  same  low  tones.  "  It  was  about  my  little  granddaughter 
Christina.  You  know  my  little  Christina,  Duncan.  And  she 
said  to  me  :  '  What  hâve  you  done  with  Sir  Keith  Macleod  î 
Why  hâve  you  not  brought  him  back?  He  was  under  your 
care,  grandfather.'     I  did  not  like  that  dream." 

"  Oh,  you  are  becoming  as  bad  as  Sir  Keith  Macleod  him- 
self  !  "  said  the  other.  "  He  does  not  sleep.  He  talks  to  him- 
self.  You  will  become  lilœ  that  if  you  pay  attention  to  foolish 
dreams,  Hamish.'* 

Hamish's  quick  temper  leapt  up. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Duncan  Cameron,  by  saying  '  as  bad  as 
Sir  Keith  Macleod  '  î  You — you  corne  from  Ross  :  porhaps  they 
hâve  not  good  masters  there.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  any  man 
in  Eoss,  or  in  Sutherland  either,  is  as  good  a  master,  and  as 
brave  a  lad,  as  Sir  Keith  Macleod — ^not  any  one,  Duncan 
Cameron  !  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything  like  that,  Hamish,"  said  the  other 
humbly.  "But  there  was  a  breeze  this  moming.  We  could 
hâve  got  over  to  Loch  Tua.  Why  did  we  stay  hère,  where  there 
îs  no  shelter,  and  no  anchorage  î  Do  you  know  what  is  likely 
to  come  after  a  day  liké  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  your  business  to  be  a  eailor  on  board  this  yacht  ;  it  is 
not  your  business  to  say  where  she  will  go,"  said  Hamish. 

But  ail  the  same  the  old  man  was  becoming  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  the  ugly  aspect  of  this  dead  calm.  The  very  birds, 
instead  of  stalking  among  the  still  pools,  or  lying  buoyant  on 
the  smooth  waters,  were  excitedly  calling,  and  whirring  from  one 
point,  to  another. 
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"If  the  equinoctials  were  to  begin  now,"  said  Duncan 
Cameron,  ''  this  is  a  fino  place  to  meet  the  equinoctials  !  An 
open  bay,  without  shelter  ;  and  a  ground  that  is  no  ground  foi 
an  anchorage.  It  is  not  two  anchois  or  twenty  anchois  woold 
hold  in  such  a  giound  ;  and  theie  aie  locks  ail  round  us  that 
would  put  the  Clansman  heiself  to  pièces  in  a  moment." 

Macleod  appeaied  :  the  men  weie  suddenly  sîlent.  Without 
a  woid  to  eithei  of  them — and  that  was  not  his  wont— he  passed 
to  the  stem  of  the  yacht.  Hamish  knew  fiom  his  manner  that 
he  would  not  be  spoken  to.  He  did  not  follow  him,  even  with 
ail  tHs  vague  diead  on  his  mind. 

The  day  woie  on  to  the  aftemoon.  Macleod,  who  had  been 
pacing  up  and  down  the  deck,  suddenly  called  Hamish.  Hamish 
came  af  t  at  once. 

"  Hamish,"  said  he,  with  a  stiange  soit  of  laugh,  "  do  you 
lemembei  this  moming,  befoie  the  light  came  1  Do  you  re- 
membei  that  I  asked  you  about  a  biass  band  that  I  heaid 
playing  1  " 

Hamish  looked  at  him  ;  and  said  with  an  eamest  anxiety — 

"  Oh,  Sii  Keith,  you  will  pay  no  heed  to  that  !  It  is  veiy 
common.  I  hâve  heaid  them  say  it  is  veiy  common.  Why,  to 
heai  a  biass  band,  to  be  suie  1  Theie  is  nothing  moie  common 
than  that.  And  you  will  not  think  you  aie  unwell  merely 
because  you  think  you  can  heai  a  biass  band  playing  !  " 

*'  I  want  you  to  teU  me,  Hamish,"  said  he,  in  the  same  jesting 
way,  "  whethei  my  eyes  hâve  folio wed  the  example  of  my  ears, 
and  aie  playing  tiicks.  Do  you  think  they  aie  bloodshot,  with 
my  lying  on  deck  in  the  cold  ?  Hamish,  what  do  you  see  ail 
aiound  î  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  sky,  and  the  shoie,  and  the  sea. 
It  was  a  marvellous  thing.  The  woild  was  ail  enshiouded  in  a 
salmon-colouied  mist:  theie  was  no  line  of  hoiizon  visible 
between  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

"  It  is  led,  Sir  Keith,"  said  Hamish. 

"  Ah  !  Am  I  in  my  sensés  this  time  ?  And  what  do  you 
think  of  a  led  day,  Hamish  î     That  is  not  a  usual  thing.** 

"  Oh,  Sir  Keith,  it  will  be  a  wild  night  this  night  1  And  we 
cannot  stay  here^  with  this  bad  anchoiage  !  " 
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"And  whero  would  you  go,  Hamish — ^ia  a  dead  calm?" 
Macleod  asked,  still  with  a  smile  on  the  wan  face. 

"  Where  would  I  go  î  "  said  the  old  man,  excitedly.  "  I — I 
will  take  care  of  the  yacht.  But  you,  Sir  Keith  ;  oh  I  you — ^you 
"will  go  ashore  now.  Do  you  know,  sir,  the  sheiling  that  the 
shepherd  had?  It  is  a  poor  place;  oh,  yes;  but  Duncan 
Cameron  and  I  will  take  some  things  ashore.  And  do  you  not 
think  we  can  look  af  ter  the  yacht  1  She  has  met  the  equinoc- 
tials  before,  if  it  is  the  equinoctials  that  are  beginning.  She  has 
met  them  before  ;  and  cannot  she  meet  them  now  ?  But  you, 
Sir  Keith,  you  will  go  ashore  1  " 

Macleod  burst  out  laughing,  in  an  odd  sort  of  way. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  good  at  running  away  when  there  is  any 
kind  pf  danger,  Hamish  î  Hâve  you  got  into  the  English 
belief  î  Would  you  call  me  a  coward,  too  1  Nonsense,  nonsense, 
nonsense,  Hamish  !— I— why,  I  am  going  to  drink  a  glass  of  the 
coal-black  wine,  and  hâve  done  with  it  I  "vvill  drink  it  to  the 
health  of  my  sweetheart,  Hamish  !  " 

"  Sir  Keith,"  said  the  old  man,  beginning  to  tremble,  though 
he  but  half  understood  the  meaning  of  this  scomful  mirth,  "  I 
hâve  had  charge  of  you  since  you  were  a  young  lad." 

"  Very  weU  1  " 

"  And  Lady  Macleod  will  ask  of  me,  *  Such  and  such  a  thing 
happened:  what  did  you  do  for  my  sonî'  Then  I  wiU  say, 
'  Your  Ladyship,  we  were  afraid  of  the  equinoctials  ;  and  we 
got  Sir  Keith  to  go  ashore  ;  and  when  the  gale  was  over  we 
went  ashore  for  him  ;  and  now  we  hâve  brought  him  back  to 
Castle  Dare  I  '  " 

"  Hamish,  Hamish,  you  are  laughing  at  me  !  Or  you  want  to 
call  me  a  coward  1  Don't  you  know  I  should  be  afraid  of  the 
ghost  of  the  shepherd  who  killed  himself  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  the  English  people  call  me  a  coward  î" 

"May  their  soûls  dwell  in  the  downmost  hall  of  perdition  !'* 
said  Hamish,  with  his  cheeks  become  a  grey-white  ;  "  and  every 
woman  that  ever  came  of  the  accursed  race  !  " 

Macleod  looked  at  the  old  man  for  a  second  ;  and  he  gripped 
his  hand. 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Hamish — that  is  folly.    But  you  hâve  been 
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my  friend.    My  mother  will  not  forget  you — ^ît  is  not  the  way 
of  a  Macleod  to  foiget — ^whatever  happens  to  me." 

"  Sir  Keith  !  "  Hamisli  cried,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
But  you  will  go  ashore  bef ore  tbe  night  !  " 

^*  Go  ashore  1  "  Macleod  answered,  'witli  a  retum  to  the  wild, 
banteriDg  tone,  '*  when  I  am  going  to  see  my  sweetheart  f  Oh, 
no  !  Tell  Christina,  now  I  Tell  Christina  to  ask  the  yomig 
English  lady  to  come  into  the  saloon^  for  I  hâve  something  to 
8ay  to  her.     Be  quick,  Hamish  !  " 

Hamish  went  away;  and  before  long  he  retumed  Tvith  the 
answer  that  the  young  English  lady  was  in  the  saloon.  Asd 
now  he  was  no  longer  haggard  and  piteous  ;  but  joyfùl  ;  and 
there  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

**  Sweetheart,"  said  he,  "  are  you  waiting  for  me  at  last  î  I 
hâve  brought  you  a  long  way.  Shall  we  drink  a  glass  together 
now  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  î  " 

'^  Do  you  wish  to  insuit  me  1  "  said  she  ;  but  there  was  no 
anger  in  her  voice  :  there  was  more  of  fear  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
regarded  him. 

*^  Tou  hâve  no  other  message  for  me  than  the  one  you  gave 
me  last  night,  Gerty  1  "  said  he,  almost  cheerf  ully.  ^'  It  is  ail 
over  theni  You  would  go  away  from  me  for  everl  Butwe 
will  drink  a  glass  before  we  go  !  " 

He  sprang  forward,  and  caught  both  her  hands  in  his  with  the 
grip  of  a  vice. 

**Do  you  know  what  you  hâve  done,  Gerty  1  "  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Oh,  you  hâve  soft,  smooth,  English  ways  ;  and 
you  are  like  a  rose-leaf  ;  and  you  are  like  a  queen,  whom  ail 
people  are  glad  to  serve.  But  do  you  know  that  you  hâve 
killed  a  nian's  life  )  There  is  no  penalty  for  that  in  the  south, 
perhaps  ;  but  you  are  no  longer  in  the  south.  And  if  you  hâve 
this  very  night  to  drink  a  glass  with  nie,  you  will  not  refuse  itî 
It  is  only  a  glass  of  the  coal-black  wine  !  '* 

She  struggled  back  from  him  ;  for  there  was  a  look  in  his 
face  that  frightened  her.    But  she  had  a  wonderf ul  self-command. 

"  Is  that  the  message  I  was  to  hear  1  "  said  she,  coldly. 

"Why,  sweetheart,  are  you  not  gladî  Is  not  that  the  only 
gladnes8  left  for  you  and  for  me,  that  we  should  drink  one  glass 
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together,  and  clasp  hands,  and  say  good-byel  What  else  îs 
tliero  leftî  What  else  could  corne  to  you  and  meî  And  it 
may  not  be  this  night,  or  to-morrow  night  ;  but  one  night  soon 
I  thînk  it  will  corne  ;  and  then,  sweetheart,  we  will  bave  one 
more  glasa  togetber,  bef  ore  the  end  î  " 

He  went  on  deck.     He  called  HamisL 

"  Hamish,"  said  he,  in  a  grave,  matter-of-fact  way,  "  I  don't 
like  the  look  of  this  evening.  Did  you  say  the  sheiling  was 
still  on  the  island  )  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sir  Keith,"  said  Hamish,  with  great  joy,  for  he 
thought  bis  advice  was  about  to  be  taken  after  ail. 

**  Well,  now,  you  know  the  gales,  when  they  begin,  sometimes 
last  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  days  ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to  see 
that  Christina  takes  a  good  store  of  things  to  the  sheiling,  before 
the  darkness  cornes  on.  Take  plenty  of  things  now,  Hamish, 
and  put  them  in  the  sheiling,  for  I  am  afraid  this  is  going  to 
be  a  wild  night." 

Ail  the  red  light  had  gone  away  ;  and  as  the  sun  went  down^ 
there  was  nothing  but  a  spectral  whiteness  over  the  sea  and  the 
sky.  And  the  atmosphère  was  so  close  and  sultry  that  it  seemed 
to  suffocate  one.  Moreover,  there  was  a  dead  calm  ;  if  they  had 
wanted  to  get  away  from  this  exposed  place,  how  could  they  ) 
They  could  not  get  into  the  gig  and  pull  this  great  yacht  over 
to  Loch-na-KeaL 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  Hamish  set  about  this  thing  ; 
and  Christina  forthwith  filled  a  hamper  with  tinned  méats,  and 
bread,  and  whisky,  and  what  not.  And  fuel  was  taken  ashore, 
too;  and  candies,  and  a  store  of  matches.  If  the  gales  were 
coming  on,  as  appeared  likely  from  this  ominous-looking  even- 
ing, who  could  tell  how  many  days  and  nights  the  young  master 
— and  the  English  lady,  too,  if  he  desired  her  coinpany — might 
not  hâve  to  stay  ashore,  while  the  men  took  the  chance  of  the 
sea  with  the  yacht,  or  perhaps  seized  the  occasion  of  a  lull 
to  make  for  some  place  of  shelter?  There  was  Loch  Tua; 
and  there  was  the  bay  at  Bunessan  ;  and  there  was  the  little 
channel  called  Polterriv,  behind  the  rocks  opposite  lona.  Any 
shelter  at  ail  was  better  than  this  exposed  place,  with  the 
treacherous  anchorage. 
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Hftnn>li  and  Diincan  Cameron  returned  to  the  yacht. 

"  Will  you  go  ashore  now,  Sir  Keith,"  the  old  mau  said. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  not  going  ashore  yet.  It  is  net  yet  time  to 
run  away,  Hamish." 

He  spoke  in  a  friendly  and  pleasant  fashion,  though  Hamish, 
in  his  increasing  alann,  thought  it  no  proper  time  for  jesting. 
They  hauled  the  gig  up  to  the  davits,  however,  and  again  the 
yacht  lay  in  dead  silence  in  this  little  bay. 

The  eveniug  grew  to  dusk;  the  only  change  visible  in  the 
spectral  world  of  pale  yellow-white  mist  was  the  appearance  in 
the  sky  of  a  number  of  small,  detached,  bulbous-looking  clouds 
of  a  dusky  blue-grey.  ïhey  had  not  drifted  hither,  for  there 
was  no  wind.  They  had  only  appeared.  They  were  absolutely 
motionless. 

But  the  heat  and  the  suffocation  in  this  atmosphère  became 
almost  insupportable.  The  men,  with  bare  heads,  and  jerseys 
unbuttoned  at  the  neck,  were  continually  going  to  the  cask  of 
fresh  water  beside  the  windlass.  JS'or  was  there  any  change 
when  the  night  came  on.  If  anything,  the  night  was  hotter 
than  the  evening  had  been.  They  awaited  in  silence  what 
might  corne  of  this  ominous  calm. 

Hamish  came  aft. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Keith,"  said  he,  "  but  I  hâve  put  up 
the  side-lights,  in  case  there  is  a  chance  of  our  getting  away; 
and  I  am  thinking  we  will  hâve  an  anchor-watch  to-night." 

"  You  will  hâve  no  anchor-watch  to-night,"  Macleod  answered 
slowly,  from  out  of  the  darkness.  "  I  will  be  ail  the  anchor- 
watch  you  will  need,-  Hamish,  until  the  morning." 

"  You,  sir  l  "  Hamish  cried.  "I  hâve  been  waiting  to  take  you 
ashore  !  and  surely  it  is  ashore  that  you  are  going  !  " 

Just  as  he  had  spoken  there  was  a  sudden  sound  that  ail  the 
world  seemed  to  stand  stiU  to  hear.  It  was  a  low,  murmuring 
çound  of  thunder  ;  but  it  was  so  remote  as  almost  to  be  inaudible. 
The  next  moment  an  awful  thing  occurred.  The  two  mèn  stand- 
ing face  to  face  in  the  .dark  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a 
blaze  of  blinding  steel-blue  light  ;  and  at  the  very  same  instant 
the  thunder-roar  crackled  and  shook  ail  aroiind  them  like  the  firing 
of  a  thousand  cannon.     How  the  wUd  echoes  went  booming 
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ovei  the  sea  !  Then  they  were  in  the  blewk  night  again.  There 
"was  a  period  of  awed  silence. 

**  Hamish,"  Macleod  said,  quickly,  "  do  as  I  tell  you  now  ! 
Lower  the  gig  ;  take  the  men  with  you,  and  Christina  ;  and  go 
ashore  and  remain  in  the  sheiling  tiU  the  moming/' 

**  I  will  not  !  "  Hamish  cried.  "  Oh,  Sir  Keith,  would  you 
hâve  me  do  that  !  *' 

Macleod  had  anticipated  his  refusai  Instantly  he  went  for- 
ward  and  called  up  Christina.  He  ordered  Duncan  Cameron 
and  John  Cameron  to  lower  away  the  gig.  He  got  them  ail  in 
but  Hamish. 

"  Hamish,  "  said  he,  "  you  are  a  smaller  man  than  I.  Is  it 
on  such  a  night  that  you  would  hâve  me  quarrel  with  youî 
Must  I  throw  you  into  the  boat  ?  " 

The  old  man  clasped  his  trembling  hands  together  as  if  in 
prayer  ;  and  he  said, — with  an  agonized  and  broken  voice — 

"  Oh,  Sir  Keith,  you  are  my  master,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
will  not  do  for  you  ;  but  only  this  ono  night  you  will  let  me 
remain  with  the  yacht.  I  will  give  you  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  but 
only  this  one  night '* 

"  Into  the  gig  with  you  î  "  Macleod  cried,  angrily,  "  Why, 
man,  don*t  you  think  I  can  keep  anchor-watch  î  "  But  then  he 
added,  very  gently,  "  Hamish,  shake  hands  "vvith  me  now.  You 
were  my  friend  ;  and  you  must  get  ashore  before  the  sea  rises." 

"  I  will  stay  in  the  dingay,  then  ;  "  the  old  man  entreated. 

"  You  will  go  ashore,  Hamish  ;  and  this  very  instant,  too. 
If  the  gale  begins,  how  will  you  get  ashore  1  Good-bye, 
Hamish — good  night" 

Another  blue-white  sheet  of  flame  quivered  ail  around  them, 
just  as  this  black  figure  was  descending  into  the  gig  ;  and  then 
the  fierce  hell  of  sounds  broke  loose  once  more.  Land  and  sky 
together  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  wild  uproar  ;  and  far  away 
the  sounds  went  thunderîng  through  the  hollow  night.  How 
could  one  hear  if  there  was  any  sobbing  in  that  departing  boat 
—or  any  last  cry  of  farewell  1  It  was  Ulva  calling  now  ;  and 
Fladda  answering  from  over  the  black  water  ;  and  the  Dutchman 
is  surely  awake  at  last  f 

There  came  a  stirring  of  wind — from  the  east^  and  the  sea 
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began  to  moan.  Surely  the  poor  fugitives  must  hâve  naobBd 
the  shore  now  1  And  then  tliere  was  a  new  and  strange  note  Jâ 
the  distance  ;  in  tlie  awf ul  silence  botween  the  peals  of  thntfte- 
it  could  be  heard  ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer — a  low  manmlÉbijI 
noise,  but  fuU  of  a  secret  life  and  thrill — it  came  along  lilskj|p 
tread  of  a  thousand  armies — and  then  the  gale  struok  iti4llÉ 
blow  !  The  yacht  reeled  under  the  stroke  ;  then  har-  WW 
staggered  up  again  like  a  dog  that  bas  been  felled  ;  and  Jt^jf 
one  or  two  convulsive  plunges  she  clung  hard  at  the  9tiitÊfÊ 
cables.  And  now  the  gale  was  growing  in  fury,  and  AeHttà 
nsing.  Blinding  showers  of  ram  swept  o  ver,  hissing  and  xonJàf ; 
the  blue-white  tongues  of  flame  were  shooting  thîs  way  and  IbÉ 
acrass  the  startled  heavens  ;  and  there  was  a  more  awfùl  thmiifc 
than  even  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  booming  into  the  grei 
caves.  In  the  abysmal  darkness  the  spectral  arms  of  the 
rose  white  in  their  angry  clamour  ;  and  then  another  bloé 
would  lay  bare  the  great  heaving  and  writhing  bosoni  of  the  déq^ 
What  deviFs  dance  is  thîs  1  Surely  it  cannot  be  XJlva— IRfil 
the  green-shored — TJlva  that  the  sailors  in  their  love  of  hetadl 
softly  Ool-a-va — that  is  laughing  aloud  with  wild  laughter-oi 
this  fearful  night  )  And  Colonsay,  and  Lunga,  and  Fladdi^— 
they  were  beautiful  and  quiet  in  the  still  summer-time  ;  but  now 
they  hâve  gone  mad  ;  and  they  are  flinging  back  the  plnngîng 
sea  in  white  masses  of  foam  ;  and  they  ai*e  shrieking  la  thieir 
fierce  joy  of  the  strife.  And  Staffa — Staffa  is  far  away  ând 
alone  ;  she  is  trembling  to  her  core  ;  how  long  will  the  shodder- 
ing  caves  withstand  the  mighty  hammer  of  the  Atlantic  snxgel 
And  then  again  the  sudden  wild  gleam  startles  the  night — uid 
one  sees,  with  an  appalling  vividness,  the  driven  white  wava 
and  the  black  islands — ^and  then  again  a  thousand  echoes  go 
booming  along  the  iron-bound  coasfc.  What  can  be  beard  in  tbe 
roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  hissing  of  rain,  and  the  thonder* 
ing  whirl  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  1  surely  not  the  one  glad  lart 
cry  :  Swebtheart  !  your  health  !  your  health  in  thb  ooal- 
blâok  wine  ! 

The  poor  fugitives  crouching  in  among  the  rocks  :  is  it  the 
blinding  rain  or  the  driven  white  surf  that  is  in  their  eyeet 
But  they  hâve  sailor's  eyes  ;  tliey  can  see  through  the  awful 
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storm  ;  aud  tbeir  gaze  is  ûxcd  on  one  small  green  point  far  out 
there  in  tbe  blackness — the  starboard  ligbt  of  tbe  doomed  sbip. 
It  wavers  like  a  will-o*-tbe-wisp  ;  but  it  does  not  recède  ;  tbe  old 
Umpire  still  clings  bravely  to  ber  ancbor  cables. 

And  aniid  ail  tbe  din  of  tbe  storm  tbey  bear  tbe  voice  of 
Hamisb  lifted  aloud  in  lamentation  : 

"  Ob,  tbe  brave  lad  !  Tbe  brave  lad  I  And  wbo  is  to  save 
my  young  master  now  ;  and  wbo  will  carry  tbis  taie  back  to 
Castle  Dare  î  Tbey  will  say  to  me  ;  *  Hamisb,  you  bad  cbarge 
of  tbe  yoimg  lad  ;  you  put  tbe  first  gun  in  bis  band  ;  you  bad 
cbarge  of  bim  ;  be  bad  tbe  love  of  a  son  for  you  :  wbat  is  it  you 
bave  done  witb  bim  tbis  nigbt  î  '  He  is  my  Absalom  ;  be  is 
my  brave  young  lad  :  ob,  do  you  tbink  tbat  I  will  let  bim  drown 
and  do  notbing  to  try  to  save  biml  Do  you  tbink  thatî 
Duncan  Camferon  :  are  you  a  man  ?  Will  you  get  into  tbe  gig 
witb  me  and  pull  out  to  tbe  Umpire  ?  " 

"  By  God,"  said  Duncan  Cameron,  solemnly,  "  I  will  do  tbat. 
I  bave  no  wife  ;  I  do  not  care.  I  will  go  in  tbe  gig  witb  you, 
Hamisb  ;  but  we  will  never  reacb  tbe  yacbt — tbis  nigbt  or  any 
nigbt  tbat  is  to  come." 

Tben  tbe  old  woman  Obristina  sbrieked  aloud  j  and  caugbt 
ber  busband  by  tbe  arm. 

^<  Hamisb  1  Hamisb  1  Are  you  going  to  drown  youiself 
bef ore  my  eyes  ?  " 

He  sbook  ber  band  away  from  bim. 

"  My  young  master  ordered  me  asbore  :  I  bave  come  ashore. 
But  I  myself  I  order  myself  back  again  :  Duncan  Cameroni  tbey 
will  never  say  tbat  we  stood  by  and  saw  Macleod  of  Dare  go 
down  to  bis  grave  1  " 

Tbey  emerged  from  tbe  sbelter  of  tbis  great  rock — ^tbe  buni- 
cane  was  so  fierce  tbat  tbey  bad  to  cling  to  one  boulder  afber 
anotber  to  save  tbemselves  from  being  wbirled  into  tbe  sea. 
But  were  tbese  two  men  iJy  tbemselves  î  Not  likely  !  It  was 
tbe  wbole  of  tbe  crew,  five  men  in  ail,  wbo  now  clambered  along 
tbe  slippery  rocks  to  tbe  sbingle  up  wbicb  tbey  bad  batded  tbe 
gig  ;  and  one  wild  ligbtning-flasb  saw  tbem  witb  tbeir  bands  on 
tbe  gunwale,  ready  to  drag  ber  down  to  the  water.  Tbere  was 
a  surf  raging  tbere  tbat  would  bave  swamped  twenty  gigs  :  thèse 
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five  mon  were  going  of  thoir  own  free  will  and  choice  to  certain 
death — so  mucli  had  they  loved  thé  young  master. 

But  a  piercing  cry  f  rom  Christina  arrested  them.  They  looked 
out  to  sea.  What  was  this  sudden  and  awf  ul  tbing  î— instead 
of  the  starboard  green  light,  behold  I  the  port  red  light — and 
that  moving  !  Oh,  see  !  how  it  recèdes,  wavering — ^flickering 
throiigh  the  whirling  vapoiir  of  the  storm  !  Is  it  a  witch's 
dance  ;  or  are  they  strange  death-fires  hovering  over  the  dark 
ocean-gravo  1  But  Hamish  knows  too  well  what  it  nieans  ;  and 
"with  a  wild  cry  of  horror  and  despair,  the  old  nian  sinks  on 
his  knces,  and  clasps  his  hands,  and  stretches  them  out  to  the 
terrible  sea. 

**  Oh,  Macleod,  Macleod,  are  you  going  away  from  me  for 
ever?  and  we  will  go  up  the  hills  together  and  on  the  lochs 
together  no  more — ^no  more — no  more  !  Oh,  the  brave  lad  that 
he  was  ! — and  the  good  master  ! — and  who  was  not  proud  of 
himî — my  handsome  lad  I — and  he  the  last  of  the  Macleods  of 

Dare  !  " 

m  m  m  m  m  0 

Ariso,  Hamish,  and  hâve  the  gig  hauled  up  into  shelter  ;  for 
will  you  not  want  it  when  the  gale  abates,  and  tho  seas  are 
smooth,  and  you  bave  to  go  away  to  Dare,  you  and  your  com- 
rades,  with  silent  tongues  and  sombre  eyesî  Why  this  wild 
lamentation  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  ?  The  stricken  heart 
that  you  loved  so  well  has  found  peace  at  last  ;  the  coal-black 
whie  has  been  drunk;  there  is  an  end.  And  you,  you  poor, 
cowering  fugitives,  who  only  see  each  other's  terrified  faces  when 
the  wan  gleani  of  the  lightning  blazes  through  the  sky,  perhaps 
it  is  well  that  you  should  weep  and  wail  for  the  young  master  ; 
but  that  is  soon  over;  and  the  fierce  white  day  will  break. 
And  this  is  what  I  am  thinking  of  now  :  when  the  hurricane  is 
gone,  and  the  seas  are  smooth  once  more,  then  which  of  you — 
oh,  which  of  you  ail  will  tell  this  taie  to  the  two  women  at 
Castle  Dare  ? 


So  fair  shines  the  moming  sun  on  the  white  sands  of  lona  ! 
The  threo-days*  gale  is  over  ;  behold  !  how  Ulva — Ulva  the 
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green-shored — thé  Ooï-a-va  that  the  sailors  love — ^is  laughing  out 
agaîn  to  tbe  clear  skies.  And  the  great  skarts  on  the  shores  of 
Erisgeir  are  spreading  ahroad  their  dusky  wings  to  get  them 
drîed  iu  the  sun  ;  and  the  seals  are  basking  on  the  rocks  in 
Loch-na-Keal  ;  and  in  Loch  Scridain  the  white  gulls  sit  buoyant 
on  tbe  bhie  sea.  There  go  the  Gometra  men  in  their  brown- 
Bailed  boat  to  look  after  the  lobster-traps  at  Staffa  ;  and  very 
Boon  you  will  see  the  steamer  corne  round  the  far  Cailleach 
Point  ;  over  at  Erraidh  they  are  signalling  to  the  men  at  Dubh- 
artach  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  bave  a  message  from  them  after 
tbe  heavy  gale.  The  new,  bright  day  bas  begun  ;  the  world 
bas  awakened  again  to  the  joyous  sunlight  ;  there  îs  a  chattering 
of  tbe  sea-birds  ail  along  the  shores.  It  is  a  bright,  eager,  glad 
day  for  ail  tbe  world.     But  there  is  silence  in  Castle  Dare. 


TUU  END. 
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"  Pour  goûter  dans  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  d'exquis  l'historié  des  amours  du 
peintre  de  Londres  et  de  la  fille  des  Hébrides,  il  faut  la  lire  au  grand  air  ; 
c'est  un  roman  d'été,  et  l'illusion  est  plus  complète  si  l'on  y  peut  ajouter  le 
bruit  du  vent  à  travers  les  feuilles  et  les  parfums  d'une  forêt  ou  d'un  champ. 
Une  autre  condition,  c'est  de  ne  point  être  pressé.  M.  William  Black  ne 
Test  jamais.  Il  ne  se  lasse  pas  de  promener  son  lecteur  dans  le  monde 
inconnu  qu'il  a  découvert,  et  l'on  n'éprouve  aucune  envie  de  s'en  plaindre, 
tant  ces  descriptions  ont  de  charme,  tant  sont  originales  dans  leur  simpli- 
cité les  figures  qu'on  y  rencontre." — *  Un  Rom. vicier  Ecossais,^  Revtte  dis 
Deux  Mjnd.'Sy  Ocfj'jjr  i,  1877. 
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NOVELS   BY   WILLIAM    BLACK- 


(Continued). 


MADCAP  VIOLET. 

Crown  8vO.      6s.  [Eighth  Thousand, 

**  We  take  it  that  an  indefinable  jconfusion  of  moods,  a  swift  transition 
from  the  humorous  to  the  pathetic,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  real  liteiaiy 
genius,  and  assuredly  it  is  very  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Black.  No  one  shows 
more  sympathetic  delîght  in  the  brightest  scènes  of  life  and  nature.  No 
one  revels  more  heartily  in  the  delineation  of  a  joyous  character,  or  in  the 
description  of  beautiful  and  bewitching  scenery  ;  but  the  broad  under-vein 
of  melancholy  will  crop  out  from  time  to  time,  and  when  he  is  being 
wrought  up  towards  the  most  brilliant  inspiration  in  his  stories,  he  almost 

invariably  inclines  to  become  sad  and  sombre And  now  '  Madcap 

Violet,'  with  her  wild  spirits  and  irrépressible  idle  independence,  is  made 
to  point  the  moral  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  while  her  buoyancy  is  extin- 
guished  in  unmitigated  tragedy.  We  are  inclined  to  cling  to  the  good  old 
tradition  of  the  final  triumph  of  love  and  virtue  in  the  shape  of  brightening 
foi'tunes  and  a  happy  marriage.  But  if  ingeniously-wrought  sympathy  and 
the  excitement  of  an  intense  emotional  interest  are  the  tests  of  a  powerful 
and  successful  novel,  we  place  Mr.  Black's  *  Madcap  Violet  *  in  a  very  high 
rank  indeed." — Times, 


GBEEN  PASTUBES  AND   PICCADILLY. 

Crown  8vo.     6j.  [Seventh  Thousand. 


THE  MAID  OP  KILLEENA,  and  other  Taies. 

Crown  8vo.      6s.  [Fiftk  Thotisandi 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 


MACMILLAN'S   POPULAR    NOVELS. 

In  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Os.  each  Volume. 
BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Tivo  Years  Ago, 

'  Westward  Ho  !  ' 

Alton  Locke.     With  Portrait. 

Hypaiia. 

Yeast. 

Hereivard  the  Wake. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 

Tlie  Head  of  the  Family.    Tllustrated. 
The  OgUvies.    Illustrated. 
Agatha's  Husband.     Illustrated. 
Olive.     Illustrated. 

BT  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

The  Heir  of  Reddyffe.    Illustrated. 

Heartsease.     Illustrated. 

The  Daisy  Chain.     Illustrated. 

The  Tnal.     Illustrated. 

Hopes  and  Fears. 

Dynevor  Terrace. 

My  Young  Alcides. 

The  Pillars  ofthe  Hoiise.     2  vols." 

Cleter  Womun  of  the  Family. 

The  Young  Stepmother. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eaglés  Nest. 

The  Caged  Lion.     Illustrated. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

Lady  Hestev  ;  or,  Ursula's  Narrative. 


MACMILLM'S  POPULAE  NOYELS- 

{Continj4ed), 
BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Young  Musgrave.  The  Curate  in  Charge, 

A  Son  ofthe  Soif. 

BY  ANNIE  KEARY. 

Castle  Daly.  Oldbury. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 

A  Nile  Novel.  Mirage. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Je. 

The  Europeans.  The  American. 


Tom  Brotvn's  Schooldays, 
Toin  Brown  at  Oxford. 
Patty,     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Hiigh  Crichton's  Romance.     By  C.  K.  Colertdge. 
Owen  Givynnés  Great  Work     By  Lady  Augusta 
Noël. 

My  Time  and  What  Fve  done  with  it,     By  F.  C. 

BURNAND. 

Rose  Tarqaand.     By  Ellice  Hopktns. 

OUI  Sir  Douglas.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Sébastian.     By  Katherine  Cooper. 

macmillan  and  ce,  london. 


Beoford  Strbst,  Covent  Garden,  London, 

Nffvember  1878. 

Macmillan  ô*  Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Works 
in  Belles  Lettres^  including  Pôetry^ 
FictioUy  etc. 

AUingham. — ^LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND  ; 
OR,  THE  NEW  LANDLORD.  By  William  Allingham. 
New  and  Cheaper  Issue,  with  a  Préface.  Fcap.  8vo.  doth.   41.  6<A 

Aîi  Ancient  City,  and  other  Poems. — By  A  Native 

OF  SuRREY.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6f. 

Archer.— CHRISTINA  NORTH.  By  E.  M.  Archer.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6;. 

Arnold.  —  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MATTHEW 
ARNOLD.  VoL  I.  Early  Poems,  Narrative  Poems,  and 
Sonnets.  VoL  IL  Lyric,  Dramatic,  and  Elegiac  Poems. 
New  and  Complète  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  Priée 
7J.  6^.  each. 

SELECTED     POEMS     OF    MATTHEW    ARNOLD.      Wilh 
Vignette    en^rraved  by    C.    H.     Jeens    (Golden    Treasury 
Séries).     i8mo.    41.  dd. 
Large 

Paper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     \2s.  6d. 

Art  at  Home  Séries.— Edited  by  W.  J.  Loftie,  f.s.a. 

**\Ifthe  whole  séries  but  continue  asit  has  been  begun — ifihe  volumes 
y  et  to  be  rival  thèse  two  initial— -il  will  be  beyondpyice  as  a  library 
ofhousehold  art" — EXAMINER. 

A  PLEA  FOR  ART  IN  THE  HOUSE.     With  especial  référence  • 
to  the  Economy  of  CoUecting  Works  of  Art,  and  the  importance 
of  Taste  in  Education  and  Morals.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.  A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations.    Tifth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.    2J.  dd. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION  IN  PAINT 
ING,  WOODWORK,  AND  FURNITURE.    By  Rhoda  and 
Agnes  Garrett.    With  Illustrations.    Sixth  Thousand.     Crown 
8vo.    2J.  dd, 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOUSE.    By  John  Hullah.    With  lUas- 

trations.     Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8"vo.     2J.  6</. 
20,0:0,  ïï>  1878.  A 
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Art  at  Home  Séries — contim*ed, 

THE  DRAWING  ROOM  ;  ITS  DECORATIONS  AND  FUR- 
NITURE.  By  Mrs.  Orrinsmith.  Illustrated.  Fifth  ThousancU 
Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d, 

THE  DINING  ROOM.  By  Mrs.  Loftib.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     2J.  6(i, 

THE   BED   ROOM   AND    BOUDOIR.      By    Lady    Ba.rkbr. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.    25.  6d. 

DRESS.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    2J.  6d, 

PRIVATE  THEATRICALS,     By  Lady  Pollock.     lUustrated.  ' 

[SAûrt/y. 
[Other  vols,  in  préparation.] 

Atkinson.  —  an  art  TOUR  TO  THE  NORTHERN 
CAPITALS  OF  EUROPE.    By  J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 

8vO.      I2J. 

"  IVéT  can  highly  recommend  it;  not  onlyfor  the  vaîuable  informa' 
tion  Ugives  on  the  spécial  subjects  to  which  it  is  dedicated^  intt  also 
for  the  interesting  épisodes  oftravel  which  are  interwoven  with^  ana 
lighten,  the  weightier  matters  ofjudicious  and  varied  criticism  on 
art  and  ariists  in  northem  capitals" — ^Art  Journal. 

Atkinson  (J.  P.)— a  WEEK  AT  THE  LAKES,  AND  WHAT 
CAME  OF  IT  ;  OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  DOBBS 
AND  HIS  FRIEND  MR.  POTTS.  A  Séries  of  Sketches  by 
J.  P.  Atkinson.    Oblong  4to.     ^s.  6d, 

Baker.— CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA;  or,  THE  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  NED  GREY.  By  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Pasha, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations  by  HuARD.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  cilt.     6j. 

^*  An  admirable  taie  of  €tdventure,  of  marvellous  incidents^  wild 
exploits^  and  terrible  dénouements  ** — Daily  News.  **A  story  of 
aiventure  by  sea  and  land  in  the  good  old  style,** — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Barker(Lady). — a  year'S  iiousekeeping  in  south 

AFRICA.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     çr. 

**  ÎVe  douht  whether  in  any  of  her  previous  books  she  his  wriiten 
more  pleasafttly  than  in  this,  .  .  .  The  great  charm  of  thèse 
letters  is  that  she  is  always  natural,  anâ  tells  of  what  shesees  and 
hears  in  a  strange  country^  just  as  if  she  were  quietly  chatting  to 
her  friends  by  their  own  fireside,** — Standard. 

Beesly. — STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By 
Mrs.  Beesly.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d, 

"  A  little  bookfor  which  every  cultivated  and  intelligent  mother  rvill 
be  grateful,*' —Ex/iUiVER, 
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Besant.— STUDIES  IN  EARLY  FRENCH   POETRY.     By 
Walter  Besant,  M.A.    Crown  8va    &r.  dcU 

Betsy    Lee  ;  a  FO'C'S'LE  YARN.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    y.  6d. 
"  fVe  can  at  Uast  say  that  it  is  thâ  work  of  a  true  poet.** — ^Athx- 

NiEUM. 

Black   (W.) — ^Works  by  W.  Black,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of 
Helh." 

THE  STRANGE   ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

**  The  book  is  a  really  charming  description  of  a  thousand  Engiish 
landscapes  and  of  the  emergencies  and  thefun  and  the  ddight  of  a 
picnic  journey  ihfough  them  by  a  party  determined  to  enj'oy  theni' 
selvesj  and  as  well  matched  as  the  pair  of  horses  whieh  drew  the 
phaeton  they  sat  in.** — ^TlMES. 

A    PRINCESS    OF    THULE.     Thirteenth    Thousand.     Crown 

8vo.    dr. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : — "  A  novelwhich  is  both  romantic 
and  naturalf  which  has  much  feeling,  without  any  touch  of 
mawkishnessj  which  goes  deep  into  character  without  any  suggestion 
ofpainful  analysis — this  is  a  rare  gem  to  findamongst  thedéuris  of 
current  literaiure,  and  this,  or  nearly  this,  Mr,  Black  has  given 
us  in  the  *  Princess  of  Thule, * "  **  A  beautiful  and  nearly  perfect 
story,  ** — Spectator. 

THE  M  AID  OF  KILLEENA,  and  other  Stories.  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s, 

'  '  A  collection  ofprttty  stories  told  in  the  easiest  and pleasantest  manner 
imaginable,** — ^Times.  ^*  It  was  with  somethin^^  akin  to  joy 
that  we  drew  our  chair  doser  to  the  fire  as  the  weary  work  of  the 
novel  criHc  gave  place  to  the  smile  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
when,  in  the  veryfirst  page  of  our  book,  we  discovered  that  we  had 
corne  again  to  those  Western  Isles  in  the  quiet  summer  sea  in  M^ 
far  North,  and  to  those  simple  peopU  amidst  whose  laving  cUle- 
giance  the  Princess  of  Thule — Sheila — held  her  modest  Court  .  .  . 
fVe  shall  not  be  satisfed  tiU  *  The  Maid  of  Killeena  *  rests  on  our 
shelves.** — Spectator. 

MADCAP  VIOLET.    Eighth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

**In  the  very  first  rank  of  Afr,  BlacHs  heroines  ;  proud  as  Sheila, 
and  swiet  as  Coquette,  stands  Madcap  Violet,  The  true,  proud, 
tender  nature  of  her,  her  beauty,  her  mischief,  her  self-sacrifice, 
endear  her  to  the  reader.**—'DAiL^  News. 

GREEN  PASTURES  and   PICCADILLY.     Cheaper  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand.     Crown  8yo.     6s, 

j    MACLEOD  OF  DARE.    With  Illustrations  by  Emînent  Artists. 
3  vols.     Crown  8vo.'   ^is.6d, 
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Blackie.— THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.  In  a  Séries  of 
Dramatîc  Dialogues.  By  J.  E.  Blackie,  Professer  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo.    9J. 

BlakistOn.— MODERN  SOCIETY  IN  ITS  RELIGIOUS  AND 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  Peyton  Blakiston,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.     5j. 

Borland  Hall.— By  the  Author  of  "  Olrig  Grange."    Cr.  8vo.  yx. 

Brams ton. —RALPH  AND  BRUNO.  A  Novel.  By  M. 
Bramston.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21J. 

BrOOke.— THE  FOOL  of  QUALITY;  or,  THE  HISTORY 
OF  HENRY,  EARL  OF  MORELAND.  By  Henry  Brookk. 
Newly  revised,  with  a  Biographical  Préface  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
KiNGSLBY,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Éversley.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

Buist.— BIRDS,  THEIR  CAGES  AND  THEIR  KEEP  :  Being 
a  Practical  Mannal  of  Bird-Keeping  and  Bird-Rearihg.  By  K.  A 
BuiST.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     5^. 

Bunce.— FAIRY  TALES,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  MEANING. 
With  some  Account  of  the  Dwellers  in  Fairy  Land.  By  J. 
Thackray  Bunce.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    y,  6d,  [Shor*ly, 

Bumand. — my  time,  and  what  rvE  done  with  it. 

By  F.  C.  BURNAND.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

Cameron, — LIGHT,  SHADE,  and  'ÇOIL.  Poems  by  w.  c. 
Cameron,  with  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Smith,  D.D. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j. 

Carroll. — Works  by  "  Lewis  Carroll  :  '*— 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND.     With  Forty- 
two  Illustrations  by  Tennieu      55th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo. 

cloth.     dr. 

"  An  excellent  pièce  of  nonsense,^^ — Times.    "  Elégant  and  delicious 

nonsense.^^ — Guardian.     **That    most  delightful  of  childrtÊis 

stories"—SAT\JKDAY  Review. 

A  GERMAN  translation  of  the  SAME.     With  Ten- 
niel's  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  gilt    6s» 

A  FRENCH  translation  of  the  SAME.     With  Ten- 
niel's  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  gilt    6s. 

AN    ITALIAN   translation   OF   THE  SAME.     By  T. 
P.  RossETTE.    With  TenNiel's  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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CarroU  (Levais).— continu^d. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  AND  WHAT  ALICE 
FOUNDTHERE.  With  Fif^  Illustrations  by  Tenniel.   Crown 
8yo.  gilt.    6s,    44th  Thousand. 
"  Wiil  fairly  rank  with  the  taîe  of  her  previous  expériences,** — 

Daily  Telegraph.     ^*  Many  of  Mr,    TenniePs  cUsigns  art 

masterpieces  of  wise  absurdity,** — ATHENiEUM. 

THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  SNARK.     An  Agonv  in  Eight  Fite. 
With  Nine  Illustrations  by  H.  Holiday.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
Gilt  edges.    4s.  6d,     i  yth  Thousand. 
**  This  glorious  pièce  of  ftonsense,  ....  Everybody  oughi  to  readit 

— nearly  everybody  will — and  ail  who  deserve  the  treat  will  scream 

with  laughter*^ — Graphic. 

Cautley. — a  CENTURY  OF  EMBLEMS.  By  G.  S.  Cautley, 
Vicar  of  Nettleden,  author  of  "The  After  Glow,"  etc.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Lady  Marion  Alford,  Rear- 
Admiral  Lord  W.  Compton,  the  Ven.  Lord  A.  Compton,  R. 
Barnes,  J.  D.  Cooper,  and  the  author.  Pott  4to.  cloth  élégant, 
gilt  edges.     lOf.  6^. 

Christmas     Carol    (A).      Printed  in  Colours  from   Original 
Designs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor  Crispin,  with  Illuminated 
Borders  from  MSS.  of  the  I4th  and  I5th  Centuries.  Imp.  4to.  dotb 
élégant.    Cheaper  Edition,  2,\s, 
"A  most  exqmsitely  got-up  volume** — ^Times. 

Church  (A.  J.)— ^HOR^E  TENNYSONlANiE,  Sive  Edog» 
e  Tennysono  Latine  redditse.  Cura  A.  J.  Church,  A.M. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    dr. 

Clough    (Arthur   Hugh).— THE   POEMS   AND   PROSE 
REMAINS    OF    ARTHUR    HUGH    CLOUGH.      Witii   a 
Sdection  from  his  Letters  and  a  Memoir.    Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait.     Two  Vols.    Crown  8va    21s. 
"  Taken  as  a  whole^*  the  Spectator  says^  ^^  thèse  volumes  cannot 

fait  to  be  a  lasting  monument  of  <me  of  the  most  original  men  of 

our  offt,*' 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,  sometimeFdlow 

of  Orid  Collège,  Oxford.    Fiftii  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

"  From  the  higher  mind  of  cultivated^  all-questiomngf  but  stillconser* 

votive  England,  in  thts  our  pusùed  génération,  we  do  not  know 

of  any  utterance  in  literaiure  so  characteristic  as  the  poems  of 

Arthur  Hw^h  Clough,"— F RASB.K*s  Magazine. 

Clunes.— THE  STORY  OF  PAULINE:  an  Autobiography. 
By  G.  C  Clunes.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
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Coleridge.— HUGH  CRICHTON'S  romance,  a  NovcL 
By  Christâbel  R.  Coleridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6x. 
**  We  hâve  read  it  wiih  more  than  average  interest^ — Saturdat 
Review.  "  We  can  heartUy  commendthis  very  charminç book,^* — 
Standard. 

CoUects  of  the  Church  of  England.    with  a  beautiMy 

Coloured  Floral  Desic;n  to  each  Collect,  and  Illumînated  Cover. 

Crown  8vo.     I2J.    Also  kept  in  varions  styles  of  morocco. 

"  This  is  beyond  question^**  the  Art  Journal  says,  **  the  most 
beautiful  book  of  the  season."  The  Guardian  thinks  ii  **a  suc' 
cessful  attempt  to  associate  in  a  natural  and  unforced  manner  the 
flowers  of  our  fidds  and  gardens  with  the  course  of  the  Christian 
year" 

Colquhoun.— RHYMES  AND  CHIMES.  By  F.  S.  Colqu- 
HOUN  (née  F.  S.  Fuller  Maitland).    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

Cooper. — SEBASTIAN.  A  NoveL  By  Katherine  Cooper. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Dante  ;  an  ESSAY.  With  a  Translation  of  the  "  De  Mon- 
archia."  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Church,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul*s.     Crown  8vo.  {Immediately, 

Day.— GOVINDA  SAMANTAj  or,  THE  HISTORY  OF  A 
BENGAL  RAIYAT.  By  the  Rev.  Lal  Behari  Day.  Crown 
8vo.      6s,  " 

**  The  book  présents  a  careful^  minute^  and  weUl-drawn  picture  oj 
Hindoo  peasant  life^ — Daily  News. 

DayS  of  Old  ;  STORIES  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Bv  the  Author  of   "Ruth  and  her  Friends."     New   Edition. 

lomo.  cloth.  extra.     2s,  6d, 

**FUll  oftruthful  and chamUng  historié pictur es ^  is  euerywhere  vital 
with  moral  and  religions  principles,  and  is  written  with  a  brightness 
of  description^  and  with  a  dramatic  force  in  the  représentation  of 
charcuter^  that  hâve  madef  and  wUl  always  mctke^  U  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  with  recuiingboys" — Nonconformist. 

Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.)— lectures  ON  POETRY.  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1868.  By  Sir  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d, 

Elsie.— A  LOWLAND  SKETCH.  By  A,  C  M.  Crown  Svo. 
6s, 
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Estelle  RusselL— By  the  Author  of  "The  l'iivate  Life  of 
Galileo."  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 
Fuîl  of  bright  pictures  of  French  life,  The  English  fanUly^  whose 
fortunes  form  the  main  drifiof  ihe  story,  réside  tnostly  in  France^  but 
there  are  also  many  English  characters  and  scènes  of  gréai  interest, 
It  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  fresh^  vigorous^  and  most  interesting 
writer,  with  a  dash  of  sarcastic  humour  which  is  refreshing  and 
not  too  bitter,  **  We  can  send  our  readers  to  it  with  confidimce,^^ 
— Spectator. 

Evans. — Works  by  Sébastian  Evans. 

BROTHER     FABIAN'S    MANUSCRIPT,    AND     OTHER 
POEMS.    Fcap.  8vo.  doth.    6j. 

"In  this  volume  we  havefull  assurance  that  he  heu  *the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,^  •  .  .  Clever  and  fuU  of  kindly  humour.** — 
'  Globe. 

IN  THE    STUDIO  :   A  DECADE   OF   POEMS.     Extra  fcàp. 
8vo.     5j. 

**  Thefinestthing  in  the  book  is  ^Dudman  in  Paradise*a  wonderfully 
vigorous  andbeautiful  story,  The  poem  is  a  most  remarhable  one^ 
full  of  beauty^  humour ^  and poinied  satireJ** — Academy. 


« 


Farrell.— THE  lectures  of  a  certain  professor. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Farrell.    Crown  8vo.    ^s.  6d, 

Fawcett. — TALES  in  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  MiL- 
LICENT  Fawcett,  Author  of  **  Political  Economy  for  Beginners.' 
Globe  8vo.  31. 

•*  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  quite  wonderftU  what  a  meus  of 
économie  teaching  the  author  manages  to  compress  into  a  small 
space,    .    .  The  irue  doctrines  of  international  trade,  currency, 
and  the  ratio  beiueen  production  and  population^  are  set  before  us 
and  illmtrated  in  a  masterly  manner,  — ATHENiEUM. 

Flçming. — Works  by  George  Fleming. 
A  NILE  NOVEL.     Thh-d  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
MIRAGE.    ANovel.     Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Fletcher. — THOUGHTS  FROM  a  GIRL'S  LIFE.  By  LUCY 
Fletcher.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

Freeman.  —  historical      and     architectural 

SKETCHES  ;   CH1EFLY  ITALIAN.    By  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo. 
los.  6d. 
**  Ihose  who  know  Italy  wtll  wUl  retrace  their  steps  with  delight  in 

Mr,  Freeman^ s  company,  and  ûnd  him  tf  most  interesting  quide 

and  instruetor."—ExAUlîiEti. 
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Gamett.— IDYLLS  and  EPIGRAMS.    Chîefly  from  the  Gret  k 
Anthology.    By  Richard  Garnstt.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s,  6d. 
**A  charming  littie  hook.     For  English  readersy   Mr,   Gameii^s 
translations  will  open  a  new  worU  of  thoughl^^ — WKSTMiNSTkk 
Revisw. 

Gilmore.— STORM  WARRIORS  ;  or,  LIFE-BOAT  WORK 
ON  THE  GOODWIN  SANDS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gilmore, 
M. A.,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ramsgate,  Aathor  of  "The 
Ramsgate  Life-Boat,"  in  Macmillan^s  Magazine,  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6j. 
"  The  storiesy  which  are  said  to  be  literally  exacte  are  more  thrilUng 

than  anytking  in  fiction,     Mr,  Gilmore  kas  dont  a  gpod  work  as 

well  as  written  a  good  book,** — Daily  News. 

Guesses  at  Truth.— By  Two  Brothers.      i8mo.     4J.  'fid. 
Golden  Treasury  Séries. 

Hamerton.— A  PAINTER'S  camp.     Second  Edition,  reidsed. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.     6s, 

"  Thèse  pages,  written  with  infinité  spirit  and  humour^  bring  into 
close  roomsy  back  upon  Hred  heads,  the  breezy  airs  of  Lancashire 
moors  and  Highland  lochs ,  with  a  freshness  which  no  récent 
novelist  has  succeeded  in  preserving," — Nonconformist. 

Harry. — a   POEM.      By  the    Author  of   "Mrs.    JeminghamV 
Journal."    Extra  fcap.  Svo.     ss,  6d, 

Heine.— SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  HEINRICH  HEINE.  Translated  into  English.  Crown 
Svo.     4s,  6d, 

Hîgginson.— MALBONE  :  An  Oldport  Romance.  By  T.  W. 
HiGGiNSON.     Fcap.  Svo.    2J.  6d, 

Hilda    among  the   Broken    Gods. — ^By  the  Author  of. 

"Olrig  Grange."     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     Js,  6d, 

Hobday.  —  cottage    GARDENING  ;    or,    flowers,. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR   SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  E.  HoBDAY.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

"  A  sensible  and  useful  littie  ^^>&."— ATHENiEÙM. 

Home. — BLANCHE    LISLE,    and   other   Poems.     By  Cecil 
Home.    Fcap.  Svo.    4r.  dd, 

Hood  (Tom).— THE    PLEASANT  talé  of  PUSS    AND 

ROBIN    AND    THEIR    FRIENDS,    KITTY    AND    BOB. 

Told  in  Pictures  by  L.  Frôlich,  and  in  Rhymes  by  ToM  Hood. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt.    y.  6d, 

"  The  volume  is  prettily  got  up,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  in  the 
nursery,** — ScoTSMAN.  ^*  fferr  Frôlich  heu  outdone  himsclf  in- 
his pictures  of  this  dramatic  chase,"^U0KsmG  PosT. 
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Hooper  and  Phillips.— a  manual  of  marks  on 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.   A  Dictionaiy  of  Easy  Référ- 
ence.   By  W.  H.  Hooper  and  W.  C.  Phillips.   With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition,  revised.     i6mo.     ^r.  6d, 
**  Jt  is  one  of  the  most  complète,  and  beyond  ail  comparison^  the 
handiest  volume  oj  the  kind,*' — AxHENiEUM. 

Hopkins.— ROSE   TURQUAND.      A    NoveL      By   Ellice 
HoPKiNS.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s, 
"  Rose  Turquand  is  a  noble  heroine,  and  the  story  of  her  sufferings 

and  of  her  sacrifice  is  most  touching,    A  taie  of  rare  excellence,*^ — 

Standard, 

Horace.— WORD  FOR  WORD  FROM  HORACE.  The  Odes 
literally  versified.  By  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  Crown  8vo. 
7j.  dd, 

Hunt. — TALKS  ABOUT  ART.  By  William  Hunt.  With 
a  Letter  by  J.  E.  MiLLAis.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  dd, 

**  They   are  singtdarly   racy   and  suggestive" Pall    Mall 

Gazette. 

Irving. — Works  by  Washington  Irving. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS.  From  the  Sketch  Book.  With  upwards 
of  ICO  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott,  engraved  by  J.  I>. 
Cooper.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  élégant,     dr. 

*  *  This  little  volume  is  indeed  a  gem,  "—  Daily  News.     "  Om  of  the 

best  and  prettiest  volumes  we  hâve  seen  this  y  car,  ....  Ail  the 
illustrations  are  equally  charming  and  equally  worthy  of  the  im» 
mortal  words  to  which  they  are  wedded" — Saturday  Review. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  With  120  illustrations  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.     6x. 

*  *  No  one  who  has  seen  *  Old  Christmas,*  issued  last  year  with 
charming  illustrations  by  Mr,  CcUdecott,  is  likély  to  forget  the 
pleasure  he  derivedfrom  turning  aver  its  pages,  Text  and  illus^ 
trations,  both  having  a  flavour  of  çuaint,  old'fashioned  humour, 
fit  into  each  other  to  perfection,  and  Uave  an  impression  absolutely 
unique,  ,  ,  .  This  work  is  in  no  respect  behind  its  pre^ 
decessor,  " — Globe. 

James. — Works  by  Henry  James,  jun. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.    Crown  8vo.     8x.  6d. 

Contents  :— Alfred  de  Musset — Théophile  Gautier — Baudelaire — 
Honoré  de  Balzac — George  Sand — Turgénieff,  etc. 
**  There  has  of  late  years  appeared  nothing  upon  French  lUerature 
so  intelligent  as  this  book-so  acute,  so  full  of  good  sensé,  so  free 
from  affectation  and pretence," — ATHENiEUM. 

THE  EURO PEANS.    A  Novel.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    21J. 
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Joubert.— PENSÉES  OF  ; JOUBERT.  Selected  and  Translated 
with  the  Original  French  appended,  by  Henry  Attwell,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Oak  Crown.     Crown  8vo.     5f. 

Keary  (A.) — ^Works  by  Annie  Keary  :— 

CASTLE   DALY:    THE    STORY   OF    AN  IRISH    HOME 
THIRTY  YEARS  AGO.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6x. 
"  Extremdy  touching^  and  at  the  same  tinu  thorougMy  amusingj* — 

MORNING  POST. 

JANET S  HOME.     New  Edition.    Globe  8vo.    2j.  ^ 

CLEMENCY  FRANKLYN.    New  Edition.    Globe  Svo.    2J.  W. 
^*Full  ofwisdom  and goodnesSf  simple^  truthful^  and arHstic,  .  .  // 
is  capital  as  a  story;  better  still  in  its  pure  Urne  and  whoUsome 
influence.  " — Globe. 

OLDBURY.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.    dj. 
"TîiÂr  is  a  very  pawerjully  written  story,"— GuoBE,    **Tkis  is  ë 
really  excellent  navel.  — Illustrated  London  News,     **  Tkt 
sketches  of  society  in  Oldbury  are  excellent,     Thepictures  ofchild 
life  arefull  of  truth," — Westminster  Review. 

A  YORK  AND  A  LANCASTER  ROSE.     Crown  8vo.     6x. 
**  A  very  pleasant  and  thoroughly  interesting  book" — John  Bull. 

Keary   (E.)  — the     MAGIC     VALLEY;     or,    PATIENT 
ANTOINE.    With  Illustrations  by  E.  V.  B.     Globe  8vo.   gUt 
45.  6d, 
**A  verypretty,  tender^  quaint  little  tale,^ — TiMES. 

Keary  (A.  and  E.) — Works  by  A.  and  E.  Keary:— 

THE  LITTLEWANDERLIN,  and  otherFairy Taies.  i8ma  2j.6dl 
**  The  taies  are  fandful  andwell  toritten,  and  they  are  sure  to  win 
favour  amongst  little  readers" — ATHENiEUM. 

THE  HEROES  OF  ASGARD.  Taies  from  Scandinavian 
Mjrthology.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Huard. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    45.  6d, 

**  Told  in  a  light  and  atnusing  style^  whiçh,  in  its  drollery  and 
quaifttness,  reminds  us  ofour  oldfavouriU  Grimm,** — ^TiMES. 

Kingsley. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Ever^ey,  and  Canon  of  Westminster  : — 

WESTWARD  HO  I  or,  The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir 
Amyas  Leigh.     Forty-first  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.    Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

IIYPATIA;  or,  New  Foes  witii  an  Old  Face.  Ninth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s,  _^ 
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Kingsley   {C.)—continued. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE— LAST  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

YEAST  :  A  Problem.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     df. 

ALTON  LOCKE.  New  Edition.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo.     dr. 

THE  WATER  BABIES.    A  Fairy  Taie  for  a  Land  Baby.    With 
Illustrations  by  Sir  Noël  Paton,   R.S.A.,   and  P.    Skelton. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 
**  In  furiy  in  humour^  and  in  innocent  imagination^  as  a  chiliTs 

book  we  do  not  know  its  equal" — ^LONDON  Review.       "JS/r. 

Kingsley  must  hâve  the  crédit  ofreveaJing  tous  a  new  order  oflife, 

•  .  .     There  is  in  the  ^Waier  Babies^  an  abundance  of  wit^  fun^ 

good  humour ^  geniality^  élan,  ^." — TiMES. 

THE  HEROES  ;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Taies  for  my  Children.     With 

Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

"  We  do  not  think  thèse  heroic  stories  hâve  ever  been  more  attractively 
told,  .  .  There  is  a  deep  under'Current  of  reîigious  Jeeîing  traceable 
throughout  its  pages  which  is  sureto  influence young  readers  power* 
/î<//X'— LoNDON  Review.  "  One  qf  the  children' s  books  that 
will  surdy  become  a  classicj* — ^NONCONFORMIST. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thmkers.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s, 

**  The  dialogue  of  *  Phaethon  *  has  striking  beauties,  and  ils  sugges' 
lions  may  meet  halfway  many  a  latent  doubla  and^  like  a  Ught 
breezcy  lift  from  the  soûl  clouds  thaï  are  galhering  heamly^  and 
threatening  to  settle  down  in  misty  gloom  on  the  summer  qf  many 
a  fuir  and  promising  young  life,  "— -Spectator. 

POEMS  ;  including    The    Saint's  Tragedy,    Andromeda,    Songs, 

Ballads,  etc.     Complète  Collected  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     dr. 

The  Spectator  calls  **Andromeda*'  ** the  ftnesl pièce  of  Enqlish 

hexameter  verse  that  has  ever  been  written.     Il  is  a  volume 

which  many  readers  will  beglad  topossess" 

PROSE  IDYLLS.     NEW  AND  OLD.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown 

8va    dr. 

Contents:—^  Charm  of  Birds;  Chalk-Stream  Studies ;  The 
Fens  ;  My  Winler-Garden  ;  From  Océan  to  Sea  ;  North  Devon. 

**Altogether  a  delightful  book,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Il  exhibils  the  authof's  best 
IraitSf  and  cannot  fait  to  infect  the  reader  with  a  love  of  nature 
and  of  out'door  life  and  its  enjoyments.  Il  is  well  calculated  lo 
bring  a  gUam  of  summer  with  its  pleasanl  associations,  inlo  the 
bleah  wifiler-time  ;  while  a  better  companion  for  a  summer  ramble 
could  hardly  be  found" — British  Quarterly  Review. 

CLAUCUS  ;    OR,  TlIE  WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE. 
With  Coloured  illastrations.     Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6s, 
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KingSley  (H.) — ^Works  by  Henry  Kingsley  :— 

TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.  Re-narrated.  With  Eîght  foll-page 
Illustrations  by  Huârd.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  clou, 
extra  gilt     5^. 

*^We  know  no  better  book  for  tkose  who  want  ktunvledge  or  seek  to 
rejresh  it.  As  for  the  * sensational^*  most  novels  are  tome  cûM' 
pared  with  thèse  narratwes*^ — ATHENiEUM.  ** Exactly  the  book 
to  interest  and  to  dogood  to  intelligent  and  high-spirited  boys,**-' 

LiTBRARY  ChURCHMÂN. 

THE   LOST    CHILD.    Witii  Eight  lUustrations   by  Frôlich. 
Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt.    ^.  6d, 
**A  pathetic  story^  and  told  so  as  to  gvve  chUdren  an  interest  ùt 

Australian  Tjoays  andscenery,  "—  Globe.     *  *  Very  charmingly  and 

very  touchingly  told.** — Saturday  Review. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen. — ^Works  by  E.   H.  Knatchbull- 

HUGESSEN,  M.  P.  : — 

Mr,  KnatchbuU-Hugessen  has  won  for  himself  a  réputation  as 
a  teller  of  fairy-tales,  ** ffis  powersy*  says  the  TiMES, 
**are  of  a  very  high  order  ;  light  and  brtlliant  narrative  fiows 
from  hispen,  and  isfed  by  an  invention  asgraceful  as  it  is  inex- 
haustible**  **  ChUdren  reading  his  stories,**  the  Scotsman  says^ 
**or  hearingthem  read^  wUl  hâve  their  minds  refreshed  and  ùi' 
vigoratedas  much  as  their  bodies  would  be  by  a^undance  offresh 
air  and  exercise.** 

STORIES   FOR  MY  CHILDREN.    With  Illustrations.      Sixth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

"  The stories are charming,  andfull oflife andfun** — Standard. 
**  The  author  hcLs  an  imagination  as  fanciful  as  Grimm  himsdf^ 
whUe  some  of  his  stories  are  superior  to  anything  that  Hans  Chris' 
tian  Andersen  has  written,** — Nonconformist. 

CRACKERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.     More  Stories.    With  Illustra- 
tions by  Jellicoe  and  Elwes.     Fifth  Edition.   Crown  8va   5x. 
** ^  fascinating little  volume,  which  wUl  make  him  friends  in  every 
household  in  which  there  are  chUdren** — ^Daily  News. 

MOONSHINEi  Fairy  Taies.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton. 

Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt     5^. 

**/i  volume  of  fairy  taies,  written  not  only  for  ungroivn  chUdren, 
but  for  bigger,  and  if  you  are  nearly  worn  out,  or  sich,  or  sorry, 
you  wUl  find  U  good  reading,  ** — Graphic.  *  *  The  most  charming 
volume  of  fairy  taies  which  we  hâve  ever  recul,  .  .  •  We  cannot  quit 
this  very  plecuant  book  without  a  word  ofpraise  to  ils  Ulustrator, 
Mr,  Brunton  from  first  to  last  has  donc  admirably** — Times. 

TALES  AT  TEA-TIME.     Fairy  Stories.     WiOi  Seven  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Brunton.  Fifth  Edition.  CrownîSvo.  Cloth  gUt.  5j. 
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KnatchbuU-Hugessen  (E.  li.)—conttnued, 

"  Capitally  Ulustrated  by  W,  Brunton.  . . .  Injrolic  andfancy  thev 
are  quite  equal  to  his  other  books,  The  author  kturws  how  to  write 
fairy  siories  as  they  should  be  written,  The  whole  book  is  ftdl  of 
the  most  ddightful  drolleriesj'* — Times. 

QUÊeR    folk,      fairy    STORIES.      lUustrated  by  S.  E. 
Waller.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  gilt.    5/. 
"  Decidedly  the  author' s  happiest  effort,  .  ,  ,   One  of  the  best  story 
bpoks  of  theyear" — Hous. 


<( 


KnatchbuU-Hugessen  (Louisa). — the  history  of 

PRINCE  PERRYPETS.     A  Fairy  Taie.     By  LouiSA  Knatch- 
BULL-HuGESSEN.      With    Eight    Illustrations    by    Weigand. 
New  Edition.     Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt     3J.  6d, 
*'A  grand  and  exciHng fairy  taie.** — MORNING  PosT.   *M  delicicus 
pièce  of  fairy  nonsense" — Illustrated  London  News. 

Knox.— SONGS  OF  CONSOLATION.    By  Isa  Craig  Knox. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.     4^.  6d, 

**  The  verses  are  truîy  sweet  ;  there  is  in  them  not  onîy  much  genuint 

poetic  qttality^  but  an  ardent^  flowing  devotedness,  and  a  pecuUar 

skilî  in  propounding  theoîogical  tenets  in  the  most  graceful  way, 

ivhich  any  divine  might  envy" — Scotsman. 

Leading  Cases  done  into  English.    By  an  Apprentice  of 

Lincoln's  Inn.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2J.  6d. 

**  The  versifier  oj  thèse  ^Leading  Cases*  has  been  most  successful. 
He  has  surrounded  his  légal  distinctions  "^th  a  halo  of  mock 
passion  which  is  in  itselfin  the  highest  degree  entertaining,  especi- 
ally  when  the  style  of  the  différent  modem  poets  is  so  admirably 
hit  ojf  that  the  clotuî  of  associations  ivhich  hangs  round  one  oj 
Mr.  Swinburnésy  or  Mr.  Rossett^s,  or  Mr.  Browning* s^  or  Mr. 
Clough*Sj  or  Mr.  Tennyson*s  poems,  is  summoned  up  to  set  off 
the  mock  tenderness  or  mock  patriotism  of  the  strain  itself.'* — 
Spectator. 

Leland.— johnnykin  and  the  GOBLINS.    By  c.  g. 

Leland,  Author  of  "Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads."  "With  numerous 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.     6^. 

^*  Mr.  Leland  is  rich  in  fantastic  conception  and  full  of  rollicking 

fun,  and  youngsters  will  amazingly  enjoy  his  book** — British 

QUARTERLY  ReVIEW. 

Life  and  Times  of  Conrad  the  Squirrel.     a  Stoiy 

for  Children.    By  the  Author  of  "Wandering  WiUie,"  "Effie'g 
Friends,"  &c.      With  a  Frontispiece  by  R.    Farren.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.    3/.  6^. 
**  Having  commenced  on  the  firstpage,  we  were  compelled  to  go  on  to 

the  conclusion^  and  this  we  predict  will  be  the  case  with  every  one 

who  opens  the  book** — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Little  Estella,  and  otlier  FAIRY  TALES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
i8mo.  cloth  extra.    2j.  6/. 

"  TlUs  is  a  fine  story^  and  we  thank  heœoen  for  not  bdng  too  wUe  t» 
mjoy  i^." — Daily  News.  • 

Loftie.— FORTY-SIX  SOCIAL  TWITTERS.  By  Mrs.  Loftie. 
i6mo.     2s,  6d. 

**  Many  of  thfse  essays  are  bright  and  pleasant,  and  exiremely  sen- 
sible remarks  are  scattered about  the  book." — ÀTHENiEUM. 

Lorne. — Works  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  : — 

GUIDO  AND  LITA  :  A  TALE  OF  THE  RIVIERA.     A  Poem. 

Third  Edition.  Small  4to.  cloth  élégant,  with  Illustrations,    'js,  6d, 

'*  Lord  Lorne  has  the  gif ts  of  expression  as  wdl  as  the  feelings  of  a 

poet" — Times.    **  A  volume  ofgraceful  and  harmonious  verse.*^ — 

Standard.     **  We  may  congratula  te  the  Marquis  on  something 

more  than  a  mère  succès  (T estime.'^ — Graphic.     **  Lucidiiy  of 

thought  and  grace/ulness  of  expression  abound  in  this  attractive 

poem" — MoRNiNG  PosT. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALMS,  LTTERALLY  RENDERED 
IN  VERSE.  With  Three  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     *js,  6d, 

**  Ilis  version  is  such  a  great  improvement  upon  Rous  that  U  will  be 
surprising  should  U  not  supplant  the  old  version  in  the  Scottish 
churches,  ,  ,  ,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  ras  h,  io  call  Lord 
Lorne*  s  the  best  rhymed  Psalter  we  hâve" — ATHENiEUM, 

Lowell. — COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  James  Russell 
LowELL.     "With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens.     i8mo.  cloth  extra. 

4J.  td, 

**  AU  readers  who  are  able  to  recognise  and  appreciate  genuine  verse 

will  givi  a  glad  wdcome  to  this  beautiful  little  volume" — Pall 

Mall  gazette. 

Lyttelton. — Works  by  LoRD  Lyttelton  :— 
THE    "COMUS"    OF   MILTON,  rendered  into  Greek  Verse. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5j. 
THE  "SAMSON  AGONISTES"  OF  MILTON,  rendered  into 

Greek  Verse.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6x.  6^. 

Macdonell. — ^FOR  THE  KING*S  dues.  By  Agnes  Mac- 
DONELL,  Anthor  of  "Martin's  Vineyard."  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6x. 

Mackinlay. POEMS.   By  James  M.  Mackinlay,  M.  A.,  Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     3J.  6^. 
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Maclaren.— THE  FAIRY  FAMILY.  a  séries  of  BaUads  and 
Metrical  Taies  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  By 
Archibald  Maclaren.  With  Frontispiece,  Illustrated  Title, 
and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  gilt     Sj. 

Macmillan's    Magazine.— Published  Monthly.    Price  ix. 

Volumes  I.  to  XXXVIII.  are  now  ready.    *js,  dd,  each. 

Macquoid. — PATTY.  By  Katharine  s.  Macquoid.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

"-<4  book  to  be  read" — Standard.  '*A  powerfid  and fascinating 
siory,** — Daily  Telegraph. 

Maguire,— YOUNG  prince  marigold,  and  OTHER 

FAIRY  STORIES.   By  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.  P. 

Illustrated  by  S.  E.  Waller.     Globe  8vo.  gilt.     4r.  6d. 

"  The  author  has  emdently  studied  the  ways  ami  tastes  ofchildren  and 
got  at  the  secret  of  amusing  them  ;  and  has  succeeded  in  what  is  not 
so  easya  task  as  it  tnayseem — inproducinga  reallygood  children*s 
bookJ* — Daily  Telegraph. 

Mahaffy, — Works  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Collège,  Dublin. 

SOCIAL   LIFE  IN  GREECE  FROM  HOMER  TO  MENAN- 
DER.     Third  Edition,  enlarged^  with  New  Chapter  on  Greek 
Art     Crown  8vo.     çx. 
"  Should  be  in  the  hands  ofall  who  désire  thoroughly  to  under stand 

and  to  enjoy  Greek  literatufe,  and  to  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 

old  Greek  lije" — Guardian. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Map.     Crown  8vo.     lar.  6d, 
**  A  singularly  instructive  and agreeable  volume," — ATHENiïiUM. 
**  Ihis  c/iarmingly  picturesque  and  lively  volume,^'' — Examiner. 

MaSSey.— SONGS  OF  the  NOONTIDE  REST.  By  LUCY 
Massey,  Author  of  "Thoughts  from  a  Girl's  Life."  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth  extra.    4r.  dd, 

Masson  r(Mrs.)— three  centuries   of   english 

POETRY  :  being  sélections  from  Chaucer  to  Herrick,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  Mrs.  Masson  and  a  gênerai  introduction  by 
Professor  Masson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  td, 
**  Most  excellently  done,  The  sélections  are  mode  toit  h  good  taste 
and  discrimination,  The  notes,  too,  are  to  the  point,  We  can 
most  strongly  recommend  the  hook,*^ — Westminster  Review^ 

Masson    (Professer).— Works  by  David  Masson,  M.a., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Edinbnrgh. 
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Masson  (Prohssor)^conHnMed. 

WORDSWORTH,     SHELLEY,     KEATS,     AND     OTHER 

ESSAYS.    Crown  8vo.    Ss. 
CHATTERTON  :  A  Story  of  the  Year  177a     Crown  8vo.     5^. 
THE    THREE    DEVILS  :      LUTHER'S,      MILTON'S,    and 

GOETHE'S  ;  and  other  Essays.     Crown  gvo.     $5. 

Mazini.— IN  THE  GOLDEN  SHELL  ;  A  Story  of  Palermo.  By 
LiNDA  Mazini.  With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  cloth  g^t  4r.  (kL 
**  As  beautiful  and  bright  and  fresh  as  the  scènes  to  which  ù  wafU 
us  over  the  bli*e  Mediterranean^  and  as  pure  and  innocent^  înU 
piquant  and  sprightly  as  the  little  girl  who  plays  the  part  of  iti 
heroine^  is  this  admirable  Utile  book^ — ^Illustrated  London 
News. 

Merivale.— KEATS'    HYPERION,  rendered  into  Latin  Verse. 
By  C.   Merivale,   B.D.    Second  Edition.    Extra   fcap.   8vo. 

Milner.^— THE   LILY   OF   LUMLEY.    By    Edith    Milnbk. 
Crown  8vo.     *ls,  6d, 

Milton's  Poetical  Works. — Edited  with  Text  coUated  from 
the  best  Authorities,  with  Introduction    and    Notes   by  David 
Masson,   Three  vols.  8vo.  42J.   With  Three  Portraits  engravedby 
C.  H.  Jeens.     (Uniiorm  with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.) 
**  An  édition  of  Milton  which  is  certain  to  be  the  standard  édition 

for  many  years  to  come^  and  which  is  as  complète  and  scUisfactory 

as  can  be  conceived.** — EXAMINER. 
Golden  Treasury  Edition.      By  the  same  Editor.      With  Two 

Portraits.     2  vols.  i8mo.     91. 

Mistral  (F.) — MIRELLE,  a  Pastoral  Epie  of  Provence.     Trans- 
lated  by  H.  Crichton.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Mitford   (A.   B.)— TALES    OF    OLD   JAPAN.     By  A,  B. 

MiTFORD,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Légation  in  Japan. 

With  Illustrations  drawn  and  eut  on  Wood  by  Japanese  Artists 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

**  They  will  ahvays  be  interesting  cts  memorials  of  a  most  exceptional 
Society  ;  while,  regarded  simply  as  tales^  they  are  sparkling,  sensa- 
tionalj  and  dramatic,  and  the  originality  of  thetr  ideas  and  thé 
quaintness  oftheir  languagegive  them  a  most  captivaHng  piquancy. 
The  illustrations  are  extremdy  interesting^  and  for  the  curious  in 
such  matters  hceve  a  spécial  and particular  value." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

MoleSWOrth.  —  Works    by    Mrs.    Molesworth    (Ennis 
Graham)  : — 

GRANDMOTHER    DEAR.      lUustrated   by  Walter    Crâne. 
Extra  fcap,  8vo.  cloth  gilt.     4^.  6d.  Uustj-eady. 
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MoleSWOrth  (Mrs.) — contimied, 

TELL  ME  A  STORY.    Illustrated  by  Walter  Crâne.    Globe 
8vo.  gilt     4^.  6d,    Second  Edition. 

**So  delight/ul  that  weare  inclinedto  join  in  the  pétition^  and  Wi 
hope  she  may  soon  tell  us  more  stories,  * — AxHENiEUM. 

"  GARROTS  "  :  JUST  A  LITTLE  BOY.   Illustrated  by  Walter 

Crâne.    Eighth  Thousand.     Globe  8vo.  gilt,    4s.  6d. 

**  One  of  the  cleverest  and  most pleadng  stories  it  has  been  our  good 

fortune  to  meet  witkfor  some  tivie.     *  Garrots  *  and  his  sister  are 

delight/ul  little  beings,  whom  to  read  about  is  at  once  to  be  become 

veryjond  of, — Examiner. 

THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK.   Illustrated  by  Walter  Crâne.    Eighth 
Thousand.     Globe  8vo.  gilt.     4^.  6d. 

**  A  beautiful  little  story.  ,  .  .  Itwill  beread  wîth  ddight  by 
every  child  intowhosehandsUis  placed,  .  .  .  Ennis  Graham 
deserves  ail  the  praise  that  has  been^  is,  and  will  be,  bestowed  on 

*  The  Cuckoo  Clock»     ChUdrerùs  stories  are plentifulf  but  one  like 
this  is  not  to  be  metwith  every  day"  — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Morgan. — BARON    BRUNO;    or,     THE    UNBELIEVING 

PHILOSOPHER,   AND   OTHER  FAIRY    STORIES.      By 

LouiSA  Morgan.  Illustrated  by  R.  Caldecott  Crown  8vo,  gilt.  5^. 

**  The  prettiest  collection  of  stories  we  hâve  seen  for  a  long  time, 

One  and  ail  are  graceful  and  dreamy  lUtle prose-poems  TioiSi  some' 

thing  of  the  bewitching  pcUhos  of  Hans   Christian  Anderseti's 

*  Little  Mermaid,*  and  *  Èleven  Swans.^  " — Examiner. 

Moulton. — SWALLOW  FLIOHTS.   Poems  by  LouiSA  Chand- 

LER  MoULTON.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,     4^.  6d. 

The  ATHENiEUM  says  : — "  Mrs,  Moulton  has  a  real  daim  to  atten- 
tion, It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  thèse  poems  that  they  exhibit 
délicate  and  rare  beauty,  marked  originality,  and  perfection  of 
style,  What  is  stUl  better,  they  impress  us  with  a  sensé  of  vivia 
and  subtle  imagination,  and  that  spontaneous  feeling  which  is  tJu 
essence  of  lyrical poetry,*^ 

Moultrie. — POEMS  by  John  Moultrie.      Complète  Edition. 

2  vols.    Crown  8vo.     *js,  each. 
VoL  I.  MY  BROTHER'S   GRAVE,  DREAM  OF  LIFE,  &c. 

With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Coleridge. 
Vol.  IL  LAYS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  and  other  Poems. 

With  notices  of  the  Rectors  of  Rugby,  by  M.  H.   Bloxham. 

F.R«A.S. 

Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal,    a  Pœm  pnxporting  to  be  the 

Joujrnal  of  a  newly-married  Lady.    Third  Edition.    Fcap»  8vo. 
y.  6d. 
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*^  It  is  nearly  a  perfect  gem,  We  hâve  had  nothing  so  good  for  a 
lon§  tiffie,  and  thoxe  who  mglgct  to  recul  it  are  neglecting  one  of 
the  jewels  of  contemporarv  ^Âr/i?/^."— Edinburgh  Daily  Re- 
VIEW.  *•  One  quality  in  thepiece^  sufficient  of  itsdf  to  daim  a 
momenfs  attention^  is  tkat  it  is  unique— original^  imûed,  is  net  too 
stron^  a  word — in  the  manner  of  its  conception  and  exécution.* 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mudic— STRAY  LEAVES.      Bv  C.  E.  Mudie.     New  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.    8vo.      3J.  6d.       Contents: — "His  and  Mine"— 

"  Night  and  Day  "— "  One  of  Many,"  &c. 

This  littlevolupu  consists  ofa  number  of  poems^  mostly  ofagenmndy 
devotional  charcuter,  '*  They  are  for  the  most  part  so  exçuisitefy 
rtveet  and  délicate  as  to  he  quite  a  marvel  of  composition.  They  are 
worthy  of  being  laid  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart^  and  recàUed  to 
memory  from  time  to  time" — Illustrated  London  News. 

Murray. — round  ABOUT  frange.     By  e.  c.  Grenville 
MURRAY.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 
**A  most  amusing  séries  of  articles. ^^ — Athen^EUM. 

Myers  (Ernest). — Works  by  Ernest  Myers  :— 

THE  PURITANS.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     2s.  6^ 

P0EMS.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4^.  6^1 

"  The  diction  is  excellent,  the  rhythm  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear, 
there  is  a  classical flavour  in  the  verse  which  is  eminently  graieful, 
the  thought  and  imx^ery  arepoetical  in  charcuter.** — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.)— POEMS.    ByF.  W.  H.  Myers,    Con- 
taining  "St.   Paul,"  «'St  John,"  and  others.     Extra  fcap.8vo. 
4f .  6d. 
**Jtis  rare  to  find  a  writer  who  combines  to  such  an  extent  the  faculty 

of  communicating  feelings  with  the  fcuulty  of  euphonious  exprès^ 

iion.  " — Spectator. 

tîichol. — HANNIBAL,  A  HISTORICAL  DRAMA.  By  John 
NiCHOL,  B.  A.  Oxon. ,  Regius  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.   *js.  6d. 

JNfîne  Years  Old.— By  the  Authorof  "St  Olave's,"  "When  I 
was  a  Little  Girl,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Frôlich.  Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt.     4s.  6d. 

It  is  believed  that  this  story,  by  the  favourably  hnown  author  oj 

**  St.  Olav^Sf  "  will  be  found  both  highly  interesting  and  instructivt 

to  theyoung.      The  volume  contains  eight  graphie  illustrations  by 

Mr.  L.  Frolich.      The  Examiner  says  :   "  JVhether  the  readers 

•  are  nine  years  old,  or  twice,  or  seven  times  as  old,  they  must  entoy 

,  M/ r  pretty  volu  me.  '  * 
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Noël.— BEATRICE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  the  HoN. 
RoDEN  NoEL.     Fcap.  8vo.    ds, 

Noël    (Lady  Augusta).— owbn  gwynne'S   great 

WORK.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

Norton. — Works  by  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Norton  i — 

.  THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE.   With  Vignette  and  Frontisplece. 
Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4X.  td, 
**J^ull  of  thought  well  expressed,  and  may  be cîassed  among her  best 

OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.     New  Editioa     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"  TAis  varùd  and  livety  novel — this  clever  novel  so  ftUl  of  ckaracter^ 
and  of  fine  incidental  remark" — Scotsman.  **  One  of  the 
pleasantest  and  healthiest  stories  of  modem  fiction  " — Globe. 

Oliphant. — Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  : — 

AGNES  HOPETOUN'S  SCHOOLS  AND  HOLIDAYS.    New 

Edition  with  Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  gilt  leaves.    4r.  6d, 

**  There  are  few  books  of  late  years  more  fitted  to  touch  the  heart^ 

purify  the  feeling^  and  quicken  and  susiain  right  principles" — 

NONCONFORMIST.     **^  more gracefully  written  story  it  ts  impos* 

sibleto  désire.^ — Daily  News. 

A  SON  OF  THE  SOIL.    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6f. 

**Jtts  a  véry  différent  work  from  the  ordinary  run  of  novds, 
The  whole  life  ofa  man  is  portrayed  in  it,  worked  ont  with  subtlety 
and  insight," — AxHENiEUM 

THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Sixth  Edition 
**  We  can  pronounce  it  ont  of  the  happiest  of  her  récent  efforts," — 

TiMKS. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE  :  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola, 
and  their  City.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Professer 
Delaniotte,  and  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Savonarola,  engraved  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.  Second  Edition  with  Préface.  Médium  Svo.  Cloth  extra. 
21J. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  says  **  We  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  expressing  our  admiration  for  the  beautiftU  volume  tvhich 
Mrs,  Oliphant  heu  devoted  io  the  * MaJters  of  Florence*— ^one  of 
the  most  élégant  and  interesting  books  which  has  been  insffired  in 
our  time  by  the  arts  andannals  of  thcU  celebrated  Republic" 

YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    .6t. 

Our  Year.  a  Child's  Book,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illastrated  by  Clarsncb 
Dobbll.    Royal  lâno.    y,  (>d, 

-"  //  is  Just  the  book  we  could  wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  ehUd" 
— Enolish  Churchman.  * 
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Palgrave. — Works  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  Collée,  Oxford  : — 

THE  FIVE  DAYS'  ENTERTAINMENTS  AT  WENTWORTH 
GRANGK  ABookforChildren.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hughes,  and  Engraved  Title-page  by  Jeens.  Small  4to.  doth 
extra,     es, 

"  If  you  watU  a  really  good  book  for  both  sexes  and  ail  ages^  buy 
thiSf  as  handsome  a  volume  of  taies  as  you* Il  find  in  aU  the 
markd,  " — AxHENiEUM,  **Exquisite  both  inform  and  substance J^ 
—Guardian. 

LYRICAL  POEMS.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6f. 

"^  volume  of  pure  quiet  verse^  sparkling  wUh  tender  mélodies^  and 
olive  with  thoughts  of  genuine  poetry,  .  ,  .  Tum  where  we  will 
throughout  the  volume^  we  find  traces  of  beauty,  tendemess^  and 
truth  ;  truepoefs  work,  touched  and  refined  by  the  master-hand  of 
a  real  artiste  who  shows  his  genius  even  in  tri/les" — Standard. 

ORIGINAL  HYMNS.    Third  Edition,  enlaiged,  i8mo.     u.  6d. 
**  So  choice,  so  perfect^  and  so  refined,  so  tetuier  in  feeling,  and  so 
scholarly  in  expression,  that  we  look  with  spécial  interest  to  every^ 
thing  that  hegives  us,** — Literary  Churchman. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND  LYRICS. 
Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.    i8mo.    4r.  6d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.    Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.   Gem  Edition.    With  Vignette  Titleby  Jeens.    y,6d, 
**  For  minute  élégance  no  volume  could  possibly  excel  the   *  Gem 
Edition,*  ** — Scotsman. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  LYRICAL  POETRY. 
Selected  and  arranged  with  Notes  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  i8mo. 
2s,  6d,,  and  inTwo  Parts,  is,  each. 

HERRICK  :  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LYRICAL  POEMS. 
With  Notes.     i8mo.     4s.  6d. 

Pater. — Works  by  Walter  Pater,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  Collège, 
Oxford  : — 

THE  RENAISSANCE.  Studies  m  Art  and  Poetry.  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Vignette,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     lOf.  6d, 

**  Afr,  Pater' s  Studies  in  the  history  of  the  Renaissance^  constiiute 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  younger  mavement  tozvards  a 
&esh  and  inner  criticism,  and  they  are  in  themsdves  a  singular 
and  interesttng  addition  to  literature,  The  suhjects  are  ofthe  very 
Hnd  in  which  we  need  instruction  and  guidance,  and  there  is  a 
moral  in  the  very  choice  of  them,  From  the  point  ofview  of  ;orm 
and  literary  comtosition  they  are  striking  in  the  highest  degree, 
They  introduce  to  English  readers  a  new  and  distinguished  master 
in  the  great  ana  difficult  art  of  writing  prose,     Their  style  is 
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marked  by  a  flavour  at  once  full  and  exquisiU^  by  a  quality  that 
mixes  richness  Tvitk  ddicacy  and  a  firm  cohêrency  with  inJmiU 
subtlety" — Fortnightly  Review. 

DIONYSUS  ;  and  other  Studies.     Crown  8yo.  {Sho^tfy. 

Patmore.— THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND,  from  the  Best 
Poets.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore.  New 
Edition.  With  Illustrations  bv  J.  Lawson.  Crown  8vo.  g^t  6s, 
Golden  Treasury  Edition.     iSmo.     41.  6d, 

"  The  charming  illustrations  added  to  many  of  the  poems  wïll  add 
greatly  to  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  children" — Daily  News. 

Peel.  — ECHOES  FROM  HOREB,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Edmund  Peel,  '  Author  of  **  An  Ancient  City/*etc.  Crown 
8vo.     y,  6d. 

Pember.— THE  TRAGEDY  of  LESBOS.  a  Dramatlc  Poem. 
By  E.  H.  Pember.    Fcap.  8vo.    4^.  6d, 

Founded  upon  the  story  of  Sappho,  '  *I/e  tells  his  story  with  dramatk 
force,  and  in  language  that  o/ten  rises  almost  to  grandeur,**-^ 
Athen^um. 

Phillips.— BENEDICTA.  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Philijps. 
3  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     31J.  6d, 

PhilpOt.  —  A  POCKET  OF  PEBBLES,  WITH  A  FEW 
SHELLS  ;  Being  Fragments  of  Reflection,  now  and  then  with 
Cadence,  made  up  mostly  by  the  Sea-shore.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Philpot.  Second  Edition,  picked,  sorted,  and  polished  anew  ; 
with  Two  Illustrations  by  George  Smith.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

Poole. — PICTURES  OF  COTTAGE  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST 
OF  ENGLAND,  By  Margaret  E.  Poole.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Witii  Frontispiece  by  R.  Farren.     Crown  8vo.    3j.  &l. 

Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree.    From  the  French 

of  K  Van  Bruyssel.    Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe."     With  Illustrations  by  Becker.     Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt.    4J.  6d. 
**  A  whimsical  and  charming  little  bookJ** — ATHENiEUM. 

Prince   Florestan   of  Monaco,   The  Fall  of.     By 

HiMSELF.  New  Edition,  with  Illustration  and  Map.  8vo.  cloth. 
Extra  gilt  edges,  $s,  A  French  Translation,  5^.  Also  an  Edition 
for  the  People.     Crown  8vo.     u. 

Quin, — GARDEN   RECEIPTS.      Edited  by  Charles   Quin, 
Crown  8vo.     2s,  6d, 

•*  The  most  useful  book  for  the  garden  that  has  been  published  for 
sometime^ — Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Realmah. — By"  the;  Author  of  "Friends  in  CoundL"  Crown 
8vo.  6/. 
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^^M^-^B^"*»»^  ^     ■         ^^^—  M      I  »  ■  ■    ■  »        ■  Il  I  —^-^  ■■■■■■  ^    ■  ^  — ^-^^-^M^^^p— » 

Rhoades. — POEMS.    By  Jambs  Rhoadbs.    Fcap.  Svo.    4/.  &/» 

Richardson.— THE  ILIAD  OF  THE  EAST.    A  Sélection  ol 

Liegends  drawn  from  Valmiki's  Sanskrit  Poem,  "  The  Ramayana." 

By  F&XDBRiKA  Richardson.    Crown  8vo.    ^s,  6d, 

**Iiis impossible to  read  it  wUhout  recogniùng the value  and inierest 

of  the  Eastem  ^U.      It  is  as  fascinating  as  a  fairy  tale^  this 

romantic  poem  o/India,  " — Globb.    '  '  A  charming  volume^  whkh 

ai  once  entneshes  the  reader  in  Us  snares,^* — ATHSNiEUM. 

Rîmmer.— ANCIENT  streets  and  homesteads  of 

ENGLAND.     By  Alfred  Rîmmer.     With  Introduction  by  the 

Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.     Royal  Svo. 

with  150  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Cloth  élégant,  2ij. 

**  AU  the  illmtrations  are  clear  and  good,  and  they  are  eminently 
truih/ul,  ,  .  ,  A  book  which  gladdens  the  eye  while  it  instructs 
and  improvts  the  mind.** — Standard.  **  One  of  the  most 
inttresting  and  beautiful  bools  we  hâve  seen  this  season.  .  .  . 
//  isfull  of  knowiedge,  the  resuit  of  exact  and  faithjul  study,  most 
readable  and  interesting;  the  illustrations  are  simply  exquisitej* 
— NONCONFORMIST. 

RobinSOn.— GEORGE  LINTON  ;  OR,  THE  FIRST  YEARS 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  COLONY.  By  John  Robinson,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  Svo.     'js,  6d. 

**//  one  may  speak  confidently  on  such  a  matter  from  onés  cwn 
expérience^  it  must  be  a  rare  thingfor  a  critic  toput  down  a  novel^ 
having  read  every  word  of  it^  and  find  himselfat  the  end  askinp 
for  more.  Yet  this  is  what  happened  to  us  with  George  Linton/* 
— Spectator. 

RoSSetti. — Works  by  Christina  Rossetti  : — 
POEMS.     Complète  Edition,  containing  "Goblin  Market,"  "The 
Prince's  Progress,"  &c.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Extra  fcap, 
Svo.     6s. 

SPEAKING  LIKENESSES.     lUustrated  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Crown  Svo.  gilt  edges.    4^.  6d. 

*•  Certain  to   be  a  delight   to  many  a  fuvenile  fireside  ctrcU,** — 
Morning  Post. 

Ruth  and  her  Friends.     a  Story  for  Girls.    With  a  Frontis. 
pièce.     Seventh  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    41.  6d, 
•*  ÎVe  wish  ail  the  school  girls  and  home-taught  girls  in  the  land  kad 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it" — NoNCX)NFORMIST. 

Scouring  of  The   White    Horse;    or,  the  Long 

VACATION  RAMBLE  OF  A  LONDON  CLERK.    lUustrated 
by  DoYLE,     Imp.  i6mo.     Cheaper  Issue,     jj.  6d, 
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Shairp    (Principal),— KILMAHOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 

other  Poems.    Bv  John  Campbell  Shairp,   Principal  of  ^e 

United  Collège,  St.  Andrews.    Fcap.  8vo.    5x. 

**  Kilpiahoe  is  a  Highland  Pastoral,  redolent  of  the  warm  soft  air 

of  the  western  lochs  and  moors,  sketched  out  with  remarkable 

grâce  and picturesqueness,^* — Saturday  Review. 

Shakespeare. — The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.    Cam- 
bridge Edition.    Edited  by  W.  George  Clark,  M.  A.  and  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  M.A,    Nine  vols.    8vo.  cloth. 
The  Guardian  calls  ii  an  **  excellent,  and,  to  the  student,  almost 
indispensable  édition  ;*'  and  the  Examiner  calls  it  "an  unrivaUtd 
édition,'** 

Shakespeare's  Plays. — An  attempt  to  détermine  the  Chrono- 
logical  Order.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Paine  Stokes,  B.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    45".  (id. 

Shakespeare   Scènes  and  Characters. — a  Séries  o 

Illustrations  designed  by  Adamo,  Hofmann,  Makart,  Pecht, 
Schwoerer,  and  Speiss,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Bankel,  Bauer, 
Goldberg,  Raab,  and  Schmidt;  with  Explanatory  Text, 
selected  and  arranged  by  Professor  Dowden.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth 
élégant.     2/.  izs,  6d, 

Also  a  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  India  Proofs.     FoUo,  half- 
morocco  el^ant.     4/.  I4r.  6d, 

Shakespeare's  Tempest.  Edited  with  Glossarial  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Jephson.  New  Edition. 
i8mo.     ij*. 

Slip  (A)  in  the    Fens. — lUustrated  by  the    Author.     Crown 
8vo.    6s, 
*  '  An  artistic  litilevolume,  for  every  page  is  a  picture,** — ^TlMES.    "// 

will  be  recul  with  pleasure,  and  with  a  pleasure  that  is  altogether 

innocent,** — Saturday  Review. 

Smedley.— TWO  DRAMATIC  poems.     By  Menella  Bute 
Smedley,  Author  of  **  Lady  Grâce,"  &c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 
**  May  be  read  with  enjoymentandproJU,**—^KTV^T>K')l  Review. 

Smith. — POEMS.  By  Catherine  Barnard  Smith.  Fcap. 
8vo.     5j. 

Smith  (Rev.  Walter).— hymns  OF  christ  AND  THE 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE.    By  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

Southesk.— THE  MEDA  MAIDEN  :  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  K.T.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     7/. 
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"  li  is  pîeasant  in  thèse  days^  when  ihere  is  so  much  artifidal  and 
sensuoMS  verse pi^blished^  to  corne  across  a  book  so  thoroughly  fresk 
and  healtky  as  Lord  Southesk^s,  .  .  .  There  is  an  infinité  charm 
about  them  in  their  s/>ontaneiiy  and  their  heaUhful  philosophy^  in 
the  fervent  love  for  nature  which  is  their  distinguishing  character' 
istic,  and  the  manly  and  wholesome  tone  which  pervades  every 
pageJ^ — SCOTSMAN. 

Stanley,— TRUE  TO  LIFE.— a  simple  STORY.     By  Mary 
Stanley.     Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s, 
*^For  many  a  long  day  we  hâve  not  met  with  a  more  simple,  hecdthy, 
and  unpretendin^  story.^* — Standard. 

Stephen  (C.  E.)— the  service  OF  the  POOR;  being 
an  Inquixy  into  the  Reasons  for  and  against  the  Establishment  of 
Religions  Sisterhoods  for  Charitable  Pnrposes.  By  Caroline 
Emilia  Stephen.    Crown  8vo.    dr.  6d, 

**  It  touches  incidentcUly  and  with  much  wisdom  and  tendemess  on 
so  many  of  the  relations  of  women,  particularly  of  single  women, 
with  Society,  that  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  many  who 
hâve  never  thought  of  entering  a  SisterhoodJ* — Spxctator. 

âtephens   (J.    B.)— CONVICT   once,      a  Poem.       By  J. 

Brunton  Stephens.    Extra  fcap.  8va    Sx.  6d. 

**  It  is  as  far  more  interesting  than  ninety-nine  novels  out  of  a 
hundredy  eu  it  is  superior  to  them  in  power,  worth,  and  beautv, 
We  should  most  stronsfy  advise  euerybody  to  read  *  Comnet  Once. 
— Westminster  Review. 

StreetS  and  LaneS  of  a  City  :    Being  the  Réminiscences 
of  Amy  Dutton.     With  a  Préface  by  the  BiSHOP  of'Salis- 
BURY.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Globe  8vo.     2J.  6d, 
**One  of  the  most  really  striking  books  that  hasever  corne before  us.*' 
— LiTERARY  ChURCHMAN. 

Thompson. — a  handbook  to  the  public  picture 

GALLERIES  OF  EUROPE.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  varions  schools  of  Painting  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  eighteenth,  inclusive.  By  Kate  Thompson. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

"  A  very  remarkahle  memoir  ofthe  several  grcai  schools  of  painting^ 
and  a  singularly  luctd  exhibition  of  the  principal  treasures  of  ail 
the  chiej  and  some  of  the  smaller  pùture  galleries  of  Europe, 
This  unpretending  book  which  does  so  much  for  the  history  of  art 
is  also  a  travellers  guide-book;  a  guide-book,  moreover,  so  con- 
ventent  in  arrangement  and  comprehensrve  in  design  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  become  the  companion  of  the  majority  of  English 
tourists*  ,  .  .  The  large  crowd  of  ordiiiary  connoisseurs  who 
only  care  to  know  a  little  about  pictures,  and  the  choicer  body  of 
intellis^ent  studints  ofall  artistic  objects  that  fall  in  their  way,  will 
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fxtol  the  compact  Utile  volume  as  the  model  of  what  an  art 
exploreras  vade  mecum  should  be,  It  will  also  be  found  in  the 
highest  degree  serviceable  to  the  more  learned  connaisseurs  and 
erudite  authorities  on  the  matter  of  art,"*^ — MORNING  POST. 

Thring. — SCHOOL  SONGS.  A  CoUection  of  Songs  for  Schools. 
With  the  Music  arrangea  for  four  Voices.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Thring  and  H.  Riccius.    Folio.    71.  6d, 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. — By  An  Old  Boy. 

Golden  Treasury  Edition,  4J.  6d,     People's  Edition,  2j. 

With  Seven  Illustrations  by  A.  Hughes  and  Sydney  Hall. 

Crown  8vo.   6s, 

**  The  most  famous  bo^s  book  in  the  language.** — Daily  News. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.— New  Edition.  With  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.     6j. 

**  In  110  other  work  that  we  can  call  to  mind  are  the  finer  qualities  of 
the English gentleman  more  happUy  portrayed»^ — Daily  News. 
**^  book  of  grcat Power  and iruth^'—'^Kilo^KL  Review. 

Tourgenief. — VIRGIN   SOIL.     By  I.   Tourgenief.     Trans- 

lated  by  AsHTON  W.  Dilke.     Crown  8vo.     icxr.  dd, 

*W/  we  wa7tt  to  kmnu  Russian  life  and  Society  in  ail  it  s  phases  ,  ,  . 

7ve  cannot  do  better  than  take  up  the  works  of  the  greatest  of 

Russian  novelists,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  aU  European  litera* 

ture,  Ivan  Tourgtnief" — Daily  News. 

Trench. — Works  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  (For  other  Works  by  this  Author,  see  Theological, 
Historical,  and  Philosophical  Catalogues.) 

POEMS.    Collected  and  arranged  anew.    Fcap.  8vo.    Is.  6d, 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.     Sdected  and- 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Archbishop  TRENCH.    Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5j.  6d. 

'  *  The  Archbishop  has  conferred  in  this  ddightful  volume  an  important 
gift  on  the  whole  English-speaking  population  of  the  world," — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SACRED  LATIN  POETRY,  Chiefly  LyricaL  Sdected  and 
arranged  for  Use.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Third  Edition, 
Corrected  and  Improved.     Fcap.  8vo.    7f. 

Turner. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner  :— 

SONNETS.     Dedicated  to  his  Brother,  the  Poet  Lauréate.     Fcap. 

8vo.    4^.  6d, 
SMALL  TABLEAUX.     Fcap.  8vo.    4/.  6d. 
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Willoughby.— FAIRY  GUARDIANS.   A  Book  for  the  Young. 
By  F.  WiLLOUGHBY.     lUustrated.     Crown  8vo.  gilt     5j. 
"^  dainty  and  delicious  taU  of  the  good  old-faskiofud  type,**-^ 
Saturday  Review. 

Wolf,— THE   LIFE  AND   HABITS   OF  WILD   ANIMALS. 
Twenty  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Wolf,  engraved  by  J.  W.  and  E, 
Whymper.     With  descriptive  Letter-press,  by  D.  G.  EixiOT, 
F.L.S.     Super  royal  4to,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges.     21  j. 
This  is  the  last  séries  of  dronuings  which  wUl  be  mode  by  Mr.  Wdj^ 
either  upon  wood  or  stone,      The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 
"  The  fierce,  untamable  side  of  brute  nature  has  never  receiveda 
more  robust  and  vîgorous  interprétation,  and  the  varions  incidents 
in  which  particular  character  is  shown  are  setforth  with  rare  dra- 
fnaticpower.     For  excellence  that  will  endure^  we  incline  to  place 
this  very  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  Christmas  books"    And  the 
Art  Journal  observes,  "  Rarely,  if  ever,  hâve  we  seen  animal 
life  more  forciblv  and  beautifully  depicted  than  in  this  really 
splendid  volume,  " 

Also,  an  Edition  in  royal  folio,  Proofs  before  Letters,  each  Proof 
signed  by  the  Engravers.    ,  . 

Woolner.— MY  BEAUTIFUL  LADY.  By  Thomas  Woolner. 

With  a  Vignette  by  A.  Hughes.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.8vo.    5j. 

"  No  man  can  read  this  poem  withûut  being  struck  by  thefitness  and 

finish  of  the  workmanship,  so  to  speak,  as  wéll  as  by  the  chastèned 

and  unpretending  loftiness  of  thought  which  pervades  the  wholeT 

—Globe. 

Words  from  the  PoetS.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  "  Rays 
of  Sunlight"  With  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  i8mo.  limp.,  ii. 
**  The  sSection  aims  at popularity,  and  deserves  U** — Guajldlan,  . 

Yonge  (C.  M.) — Works  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.     Twenty-third  Edition.      With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

HEARTSEASE.    Fifteenth  Edition.     With  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo.    6s, 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.     Sixteenth  Editioa     With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  TRIAL:    MORE   LINKS  OF  THE  DAISY   CHAIN. 
Fourteenth  Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Yonge  (C.  yi.)—conHnued. 
THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown 
8vo.    ^, 

THE  DOVE   IN   THE   EAGLE'S   NEST.     Seventii    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     df. 
"  We  think  the  authoress  of  *  The  Hdr  of  Redclyffe  '  has  surpassed 

herprevious  efforts  in  this  illuminated  chronicle  of  the  olden  iime,'^ 

— British  Quarterly. 

THE  CAGED  LION.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6x. 

"  Prettily  and  tenderfy  written,  and  ivill  with  young  people  especiaîly 

be  a  zreat  favourite,*^ — ^Daily  News.     **  Everybody  should  read 

Mw.^— LiTERARY  CHURCHMAN. 

THE  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS  5  or,  THE  WHITE  AND 
BLACK  RIBAUMONT.  Crown  Svo.  dr.  Sixth  Edition. 
"  Miss  Yonge  has  brouçht  a  lofty  aim  as  well  as  high  art  to  the  eon- 
struction  of  a  story  which  may  daim  a  place  among  the  best  efforts 
in  historical  romance.**— MORumG  PosT.  **  The  plot,  in  trùth, 
is  of  the  very  first  order  of  me^it," — Spectator,  **  }Ve  hâve 
seldom  read  a  more  charming  story,** — Guardian. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE.  A  Taie  of  the  Last  Crusade. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  i8mo.  2s,  6d, 
**  A  taie  which,  we  are  sure,  will  gvve  pïeasure  to  many  others  besides 
the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  .  .  .  This 
extremely  prettUy-told  story  does  not  require  the  guarantee  affbrded 
by  the  name  of  the  author  of  *  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe*  on  the  title» 
page  to  ensure  its  becoming  a  universcU  fœvourite** — Dublin 
EvENiNG  Mail. 

THE  LANCES   OF  LYNWOOD.     New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Illustrations.     i8mo.     4J.  6âC 

**  The  illustrations  are  very  spirited  and  rich  in  colour,  and  the 
story  can  hardlyfail  to  charm  theyouthftUreader.** — Manchester 
Examiner. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE  :  RICHARD  THE  FEARLESS.     Sixth 
Edition.     Illustrated.     i8mo.    2j.  6^. 

A   STOREHOUSE  OF  STORIES.     First  and  Second  Séries. 
Globe  8va    3/.  dd.  each. 

Contents  of  First  Séries  t—History  of  Philip  Quarll— 
Goody  Twoshoes — The  Govemess — Jemima  Placid — The  Perambu- 
lations  of  a  Mousë— The  Village  School— The  Littie  Queen— 
History  of  Littie  Jack. 
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MAGMILLAN'S  GOLDEN   TREifôURY   SERIES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  iSmo.,  wîth  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir 
NoBL  Paton,  t.  Woolner,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  K 
MiLLAis,  Arthur  Hughes,  &c.  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Jeens.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  4^.  6^.  each  volume.  Also 
kept  in  morocco  and  calf  bindings. 

"  Messrs,  MacmUlan  hâve,  in  their  Golden  Treasury  Séries^  espectcMy 
prtrvided  éditions  of  standard  works^  volumes  0/ selected  poetry^  and 
original  compositions^  which  entitle  this  séries  to  be  called  ciassical, 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  literary  exécution^  nothing  more 
eUgant  than  the material workmanship" — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of   the   Best  Songs   and 

LYRICAL    POEMS    IN    THE    ENGLISH     LANGUAGE. 

Selected   and   arranged,    with    Notes,    by   Francis    Turner 

Palgrave. 

**  This  ddighifid  little  volume^  the  Golden  Treasury,  which  coniains 
many  ofthe  best  original  lyrical  pièces  and  sangs  in  our  language, 
grouped  with  care  and  skUl,  so  eu  to  illustrate  ectch  other  like  the 
pictures  in  a  well-arranged galleryj^ — Quarterly  Review. 

The   Children's   Garland  from    the  best   Poets. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore. 

**  //  includes  spécimens  of  ail  thegreat  masters  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
selected  with  the  matured  judgment  of  a  man  concentrcited  on 
obtaining  insight  into  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  childhood^  and 
désirons  to  awaken  ils  finest  impulses,  to  cultivate  ils  keenest  sensi* 
bilities,*'—l/LOKinNQ  POST. 

The  Book  of  Praise.    From  the  Best  English  H3rmn  Writers. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Lord  Selborne.     A  New  and   JEn- 

larged  Edition. 

**  AU  previous  compilations  of  this  kind  must  undeniably  for  the 
présent  grve  place  to  the  Éook  of  Praise.  .  .  .  The  sélection  has 
been  made  throughout  with  sound  judgment  and  criticai  taste.  The 
pains  involved  in  this  compilation  must  hâve  been  immense^  em- 
bracing,  as  it  does^  every  writer  of  note  in  this  spécial  praznnce  oj 
English  literature,  and  ranging  over  the  most  widely  dÎT/ergent 
tracki  ofreligious  thought.^'—SATVRDAy  Review. 
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The  Fairy  Book  ;  the  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories.  Sèlected 
and  rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  **  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

**  A  delight/ul  sélection,  in  a  delightful  extemal  form  ;  full  0/  tht 
physical  splendour  and  vast  opulence  of  proper  fairy  tales^*'^ 
Spectator. 

The  Ballad  Book.  a  Sélection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads. 
Edited  by  William  Alltngham. 

*  *  His  tctste  eu  a  judge  of  oldpoetry  will  befoundj  by  ail  acquainied  wiih 

the  varùms  readinçs  oj  old  English  balladsy  tride  e^ough  to  justify 
his  undertaking  so  criticcd  a  task,^^ — Saturday  Review. 

The  Jest  Book.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 

**  The  fullest  and  best  Jest  book  that  has  yet  appeared^ — Saturday 
Review. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Wlth  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.     By  W.   Aldis  Wright, 

M.A. 

"  The  beautiful  little  édition  of  Bacon* s  Essays,  now  before  us,  does 
crédit  to  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Mr,  Aldis  Wright,  ,  ,  ,  Ji 
puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  ail  the  essetitial  literary  facts  and 
chronology  necessary  for  reading  the  Essays  in  connection  with 
Bacon*  s  life  and  timesJ* — Spectator. 

The  Pilgrim's  PrOgreSS  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
corne.     By  John  Bunyan. 
**  A  beautiful  and  scholarly  reprint^* — Spectator. 

The    Sunday   Book    of   Poetry  for    the   Yoiing. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F,  Alexander. 

*  *  A  well-selected  volume  of  Sctcred  Poetry,  " — S  pectator. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  ot  AU  Times  and  AU  Countries 
Gathered  and  narrated  anew.  By  the  Author  of  **  The  Heir  o* 
Redclyffe." 

**. .  .  To  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended,  as  a  mosi 
interesting  collection  of  thrilling  taies  well  told ;  and  to  their  elders^ 
as  a  useful  handbook  of  référence,  and  a  pleasant  one  to  take  up 
when  tlieir  wish  is  to  while  azvay  a  weary  half-hour,  We  hâve 
seen  no prettier gift-book  for  a  long time'^ — Athenaium. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns.    Edited,  with 

Biographical    Memoir,    Notes,    and    Glossary,   by    Alexandeb 
Smith,    Two  Vols. 

**  Beyond  ail  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  édition  of  Burns 
yet  oui,** — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    Edited  from 

the  Original  Edition  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.    Fellow  of  Trinity 

Collège,  Cambridge. 

**  MtUilaUd  and  modified  editiom  of  this  Englisk  dassic  are  so  much 
theruU^  that  a  cheap  and  preUy  copy  of  it,  rigidly  exact  to  the 
original^  will  be  a  prize  to  tnany  book-buyers,** — Examiner. 

The   Republic  of  PlatO.    Translated  into  English,  with 
Notes  byj.  LL  Davies,  M.  A.  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.  A. 
**A  daitUv  and  chgap  littU  édition,** — Examiner. 

The  Song  Book.  Words  and  Tunes  irom  the  best  Poets  and 
Musidans.  Selected  andarranged  by  John  Hullau,  Professor 
of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  Collège,  London. 

**  A  choice  collection  of  the  sterling  songs  of  Engïandy  Scotland^  and 
Irelandy  with  the  music  ofeach  prefixed  to  the  Words,  How  much 
true  wholesonie  pleasure  such  a  book  can  diffuse,  and  will  diffuse, 
we  trust  through  manv  thousand families** — Examiner. 

La  Lyre  Française.     Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by 
Gustave  Masson,  French  Master  in  Harrow  SchooL 
A  sélection  oj  the  best  French  songs  and  lyrical  pièces, 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.    By  An  Old  Boy. 

**yi  perfect  gem  oj  a  book,  The  best  and  most  healthy  book  cdfout 
boys  for  boys  that  ever  was  written,** — Illustrated  Times. 

A  Book  of  ^A/'o^thieS.  Gathered  from  the  Old  Historiés  and 
written  anew  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
With  Vignette. 

**  An  admirable  addition  to  an  admirable  séries,** — Westminster 
Review. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Thoughts.     By  Henry  Attwell, 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oak  Crown. 
^^  Mr,  AtPwdlhas  produced  a  book  of  rare  value ,     .     .     .  Happilyit 
is  small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket ^  and  of  such  a  com^ 
fanion  it  vmUd  be  dijkult  to  weary** — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers.    New  Edition. 

The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady.  Sélections  Irom  the  Works 
of  the  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory  Essay  by  EdWard  Jenkins,  Author  of  "Ginx's  Baby,"  &c. 
** ^  chamung  Httle  volume,** — Standard. 

Theologia  Germanica. — Which  settethforthmany  fair  Linéa- 
ments of  Divine  Truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things 
touching  a  Perfect  Life.  Edited  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  frona  the  only 
complète  manuscript  yet  known.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  SusANNA  Winkworth.  With  a  Préface  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
KiNGSLEY,  and  a  Letter  to  tlie  Translater  by  the  Chevalier 
Buiiâeii,  D.D, 
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Milton's  Poetical  Works.— Edîted,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by 
Professor  Masson.    Two  vols.     i8mo.    gs, 

Scottish  Song.     a  Sélection  of  the  Choicest  Lyrics  of  Scotland. 
Compiled  and  arranged,  with  brief  Notes,  by  Mary  Carlyle 

AlTKIN. 

**  Miss  Aùkin*s  exquisite  collection  of  ScotHsk  Song  is  so  alluring^ 
and  suggests  so  many  topics,  that  wefind  ii  difficult  to  lay  it  down, 
71u  bock  is  one  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  library,  we  haa 
clmost  said  in  every  pocket^  and  the  summer  tourist  who  wishes  to 
carry  with  him  into  the  country  a  volume  of  genuine  poetry,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  sélect  one  containing  within  so  snuUl  a  cotnpass 
so  much  of  rarest value" — Spectator. 

Deutsche     Lyrik. — The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  best  Gtfrmat) 
Lyrical  Poems,  selected  and  arranged  with  Notes  and  Literary 
Introduction.     By  Dr.  Buchheim. 
**  This  collection  of  German  poeiry  is  compiled  with  care  and  eon- 

scientiousness The  resuit  of  his  labours  is  satisfactorj\ 

Alviost  ail  the  lyrics  dear  to  English  readers  oj  German  wiU  be 
found  in  this  Utile  volume." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Robert  Herrick. — SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LYRICAL 
POEMS  OF.  Arranged  with  Notes  by  F.  T.  Palgkave. 
"  A  delighiful  Itttle  book.  Herrick^  t/ie  English  Catullut^  is  simply 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  poetSy  and  his  famé  and  mefnory  are 
foriunate  in  having  found  one  so  capable  of  doing  honour  to  them 
as  the  présent  editor  ;  who  contributes  a  charming  dedication  and 
a  préface  full  of  délicate  and  sensitive  criiicism  to  a  volume  thon 
which  one  would  hardly  désire  a  choice:-  companion  for  a  journey 
or  for  hours  of  ease  in  the  country. ^^ — Daily  News. 

Poems   of  Places. — Edited  by  H.  W.  LoNGFELiX)W.   England 
and  Wales.     Two  Vols. 

'*  After  a  careful  peruml  we  must  pronotince  his  work  an  excellent 
collection,  ...  In  this  compilation  we  find  not  only  a  guide- 
book  for  future  travels^  but  a  fund  of  réminiscences  of  the  past, 
To  many  of  us  it  will  seem  like  a  biography  oJ  our  bist  and 
h%ppiest  émotions,  .  .  .  For  ihose  who  know  not  ail  thèse  places 
the  book  will  be  an  excellent  travelling  companion  or  guide^  or  may 
even  stand  some  in  good  stead  in  place  of  travel." — TiMES. 

Matthew    Amold*s   Selected    Poems. 

Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     12s,  6d, 

The  Story  of  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain. 

— By  Charlotte  M.   Yonge.     "With  a  Vignette  by  Holman 

HUNT. 

Lamb's  Taies  from  Shakespeare. — Edited  with  Préface 

by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  Reader  at  the  Temple, 
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MACMILLAN'8  GLOBE  LIBRARY. 

Beauîifully  printed  on  toned  paper  and  hound  in  cloth  extrOy  gUt 
edgeSf  priée  4J.  6d.  each  ;  in  cloth  plain,  3J.  6d,  Also  kept  in  a- 
varietv  oj  cal/ and  morocco  bindings  ai  m(Hierate  prices, 

BoOKS,  Wordsworth  says,  are 

•*the  spirit  breathed 
By  dead  men  to  their  kind  ;  " 

and  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  the  Globe  Library  has 
bcen  to  make  it  possible  for  the  universal  kin  of  English- 
speaking  men  to  hold  communion  with  the  loftiest  "  spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead  j  "  to  put  within  the  reach  of  ail  classes 
complète  and  accurate  éditions,  carefully  and  clearly  printed 
upon  the  best  paper,  in  a  convenient  form,  at  a  moderate 
priée,  of  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of  English 
LiTERATURE,  and  occasionally  of  foreign  literature  in  an 
attractive  English  dress. 

The  Editors,  by  their  scholarship  and  spécial  study  et 
their  authors,  are  compétent  to  afford  every  assistance  to 
readers  of  ail  kinds  :  this  assistance  is  rendered  by  original 
biographies,  glossaries  of  unusual  or  obsolète  words,  and 
critical  and  explanatory  notes. 

The  publishers  hope,  therefore,  that  thèse  Globe  Editions 
may  prove  worthy  of  acceptance  by  ail  classes  wherever  the 
English  Language  is  spoken,  and  by  their  universal  circula- 
tion justify  their  distinct! ve  epithet  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  spread  and  nourish  a  coramon  sympathy  with  naturels 
niost  "finely  touched"  spirits,  and  thus  help  a  little  to 
"  make  the  whole  world  kin." 

The  Saturday  Review  says:  **  The  Globe  Editions  are  admirable 
for  their  scJiolarly  editing,  t/ieir  typographical  excellence^  tfuir  com^ 
pendions  form^  and  their  cheapness.  The  BriTish  Quarterly 
Review  says:  ** In  compendiousness,  élégance,  and  scholarliness, 
*the  Globe  Editions  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  surpass  any  popular  séries 
of  our  classics  hitherto  given  to  the  public.  As  near  an  approach 
to  miniature  perfection  as  has  ever  been  made^ 

Shakespeare's    Complète    Works.    Edîted  by  w.  G. 

Clark,  M. A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wiught,  M,  A.,  of  Trinity  Collège, 
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C?.mbridge,     Ed'tors   of    the    "Cambridge  Shakespeare."     With 

Glossary.     Pp.  1,075. 

7>^<?  ATHENiï^UM  says  thù édition  is  *'  a  marveî of  beauty^  cheapnessy 
and  compacimss.  ,  .  .  For  the  busy  man,  above  ail  for  the 
working  student,  this  is  the  best  of  ail  existing  Shakespeares.^^ 
And  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  observes:  **  To  Imve  prodtued 
the  complète  works  of  the  world's  greatest  poet  in  such  a  form^ 
and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  is  0/  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  give  the  publishers  a  daim  to  be  considered  public  bene- 
factors" 

Spenser's   Complète  Works.      Edited  from  the   Original 

Editions  and  Manuscripts,  by  R.  Morris,  with  a  Memoir  by  J. 

W.  Hales,  m.  a.     With  Glossary.     pp.  Iv.,  736. 

^^Worthy — and  higher  praise  it  needs  not — of  the  beautiful  ^  Globe 

Séries^     The  work  is  edited  with  ail  the  care  so  ftoble  a  poet 

deserves," — Daily  News. 

Sir  Walter  Scott' s  Poetical  Works.    Edited  with  a 

Biographical  and  Critical  Memoir  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 

and  copions  Notes,     pp.  xliii.,  559. 

**  We  can  almvst  sympathise  with  a  mîddle-aged grumbler^  who^  after 
reading  Mr.  Palgrave  s  memoir  attd  introduction^  should  exclaim 
— *  Why  was  there  not  such  an  édition  of  Scott  when  I  was  a  school" 
boy  ?  *  " — Guardian. 

Complète  Works  of  Robert  Burns. — the  poems, 

SONGS,  AND  LETTERS,  edited  from  the  best  Printed  and 
Manuscript  Authorities,  with  Glossarial  Index,  Notes,  and  a 
Biographical  Memoir  by  Alexander  Smith,  pp.  bcii.,  636. 
^* Admirable  in  ail  respects''* — Spectator.       **  The  cheapest^  the 

most  perfect,  and  the  most  interesting  édition  which  has  ever  been 

published." — Bell*s  Messenger. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  after  the  Original  Editions,  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley.  pp.  xxxi.,  607. 
**  A  most  excellent  and  in  every  way  désirable  édition^ — Court 

CiRCULAR.     *'^  MacmillarC S  *  Globe*  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  book  io 

hâve  and  to  keep,  " — Morning  Star. 

Goldsmith*s    Miscellaneous    Works.     Edited,    with 

Biographical  Introduction,  by  Professor  Masson.     pp.  Ix.,  695. 

^*  Such  an  admirable  compendium  of  the  facts  of  Goldsmith's  lifc, 
and  so  careful  and  minute  a  delineation  of  the  mixed  traits  of  his 
i>eculiar  character  as  to  be  a  very  model  of  a  literary  biography 
in  little.** — Scotsman, 

Pope'S  Poetical  ^A/'orks.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductory  Memoh:,  by  Adolphus  "William  Ward,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  Peter's  Collège,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  History  in 
Owens  Collège,  Manchester,  pp.  lii.,  508. 
The  Literary  Churchman  remarks  :  *^  7he  editor^s  own  notes 
and  introductory  memoir  are  excellent^  the  memoir  cUone  would  be 
cheap  and  well  worth  buying  at  the  price  ofthe  whole  volume*** 
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Dryden's     Poetical     Works.     Edited,   with  a   Memoir, 

Revised  Text,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity 

Collège,  Cambridge,   pp.  Ixxxvii.,  662. 

**  An  admirable  édition,  tke  resuit  ofgreat  research  and  of  a  careful 
revision  of  tke  text,  TTie  memoir  prefixed  contains,  within  less 
than  ninety  pages,  as  much  sound  criticism  and  as  compreheiisive 
a  biography  as  tke  student  of  Dryden  need  désire,** — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Sowper's  Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction,  by  William  Benham,  Vicar  of 
Addington  and  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Queen's  Collège, 
London.     pp.  Ixxiii.,  536. 

*^Mr,  BenhanCs  édition  of  Cowper  is  one  of  permanent  value. 
The  biographical  introduction  is  excellent,  full  of  information, 
singularly  neat  and  readable  and  modest — indeed  too  modest  in 
tts  comments,  The  notes  are  concise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor 
has  been  able  to  discover  and  introduce  some  hitkerto  unprinted 
matter»  Altogetker  tke book  is  a  very  excellent  one** — Saturday 
Review. 

Eylorte  d'Arthur.— SIR  THOMAS  MALORTS  BOOK  OF 
KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  original  Edition  of  Caxton, 
revised  for  Modem  Use.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edward 
Strachey,  Bart.     pp.  xxxvii.,  509. 

*  *//  is  with  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  this  édition  ofthe  ola 
romance  to  every  class  ofreaders** — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

rhe  Works  of  Virgil.  Rendered  into  English  Prose,  with 
Introductions,  Notes,  Running  Analysis,  and  an  Index.  By  James 
LoNSDALE,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  Collège, 
Oxford,  and  Classical  Professor  in  King*s  Collège,  London  ;  and 
Samuel  Lee,  M. A.,  Latin  Lecturer  at  University  CoÉege, 
London.    pp.  288. 

•M  more  complète  édition  of  Virgil  in  English  it  is  scarcdy  possible 
to  conceive  than  the  scholarly  work  befbreus" — Globe. 

rhe  Works  of  Horace.     Rendered  mto  English  Prose,  wilh 

Introductions,  Running  Analysis,  Notes,  and   Index.      ByJoHN 

LoNSDALE,  M. A.,  and  Samuel  Lee,  M. A. 

Tke  Standard  says,  **  To  classical  and  non-cUissicaX  readers  it 

will  be  invaluable  as  a  faitkful  interprétation  of  tke  mind  ana 

meaning  of  the  poet,  enricked  as  it  is  with  notes  and  dissertations 

of  the  higkest  vcUtte  in  the  way  of  criticism^  illustration,   and 

explanation,** 

Milton's  Poetical  Works. — Edited  with  Introductions  by 
Professor  Masson. 

'*  A  worthy  addition  to  a  valuable  séries,** — ATHENiEUM. 
**  In  every  way  an  admirable  book,** — Pall  Mall  Gazkttb. 
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In   Crown  Svû.  c/ûf/i,  prlce  6s,  each   Volume, 


BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE. 

MADCAP  VIOLET. 

THE  M  AID  OF  KILLEENA;  and  other  Taies. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON. 

Illustrated. 

GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO. 

«WESTWARD  HO!" 

ALTON  LOCKE.     With  Portrait. 

HYPATIA. 

YEAST. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  HE  AD  OF  THE  FAMILY.     Illustrated. 
THE  OGILVIES.     Illustrated. 
AGATHA'S  HUSBAND.     Illustrated. 
OLIVE.     Illustrated. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.     With  Illustrations. 

HEARTSEASE.     Wiih  Illustrations. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.     With  Illustrations. 

THE  TRIAL:    More  Links  in    the   Daisy   Chain.      With    Illus 
trations. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE. 

MY  YOUNG  ALCIDES. 

THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.     2  Vols. 

CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER. 

THE  DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 

THE  CAGED  LION.    lUustrated. 
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BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YO^Qi^-continued. 

THE  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS. 

LAD  Y  RESTER  ;  or,  Ursula's  Narrative. 

THE  THREE  BRIDES.     2  Vols. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPflANT. 

YOUNG  MUSGRAVE. 

THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE. 

A  SON  OF  THE  SOIL. 

BY  ANNIE  EEARY. 

CASTLE  DALY. 

OLDBURY. 

A  YORK  AND  A  LANCASTER  ROSE. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 

A  NILE  NOVEL. 

MIRAGE.  

TOM  BROWN^S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD. 

PAULINE.    By  G.  C.  Clunes. 

THE  FOOL  OF  QUALITY.     By  H.  Brooke. 

UNDER  THE  LIMES. 

CHRISTINA  NORTH. 

ELSIE.     By  A.  C.  M. 

REALMAH.     By  the  Aiithor  of  "Friends  in  Council." 

PATTY.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

HUGH  CRICHTON'S  ROMANCE.     By  C.  R.  Coleridgk. 

OWEN  GWYNNE'S  GREAT  WORK.      By  Lady  Augusta 
NOKL. 

A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS.     Illustrated. 

MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  TVE  DONE  WITH  IT.  By  F 

C.  BURNAND. 
ROSE  TURQUAND.     By  Elltce  Hopkins. 
OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.     By  the  lion.  Mrs.  Norton. 
SEBASTIAN.     By  Katherine  Cooper. 
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